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REPORT 


OF THE 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1912 


To the Honourable Str Joun M. Gipson, K.C.M.G., LL.D., K.C., 
Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


May 1t PLEASE Your Honowur: 


I beg to present to Your Honour the Report of the Department of Education 
for the year 1912. It is gratifying to be able to report that the schools of the 
Province have made steady and satisfactory progress since last year, and that prac- 
tical proofs of a deep interest in education have been shown in all parts of Ontario, 
whereas increase of population entails fresh expenditures for additional teachers, for 
the establishment of new schools, and for the erection of new buildings. 


Progress in Elementary Schools 


The total expenditure upon the elementary schools, Public and Separate, in 1911 
(the year for which the latest statistics are available) was $9,904,284, an increase 
of about $813,000 over the previous year. ‘The legislative grants to elementary 
schools, both urban and rural, increased by more than $86,000, the grants amount- 
ing to $892,377 in 1911, as compared with $805,635 in 1910. The total number of 
pupils enrolled is 459,948. This is an increase of 6,720 over the preceding year. 
The average attendance has also increased by 6,357. The attendance in rural 
schools continues to show a slight decrease while that in urban schools increases. 
In 1911, for the first time, there was a larger enrolment of pupils in urban schools, 
namely, 50.29 per cent. of the whole. 


Salaries Paid te Teachers 


The position of the teacher in elementary schools shows distinct improvement 
both in respect to the grade of certificate held and the salary paid. In general it 
may be said that the situation tends toward a satisfactory solution, and the supply 
of certificated teachers for the schools is approaching normal conditions. In 1911 
the average salary paid in all the elementary schools to male teachers was $767; to 
female teachers, $518. These salaries showed increases of $56 and $35 respectively 
over 1910. The progress made in this respect during the past six years is remark- 
able, the average increase for male teachers being $253, and for female teachers 
$170. While the increase is not so large in the schools of the Northern districts 
as in the older counties, there are substantial increases recorded throughout the 
Province. Some counties exhibit greater enterprise than others, and it is deserving 
of note that in the County of Wentworth the average salary for male teachers is the 
highest in the Province, namely $618, while Oxford with $606, York with $604, 
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Waterloo with $600, and Kent with $594, are not far behind. The average salary 
in the urban schools for male teachers is $1,153, while that in the rural schools is 
$536, which accounts, not unnaturally, for the difficulty experienced in staffing the 
rural schools. The generous grants given by the Legislature have been a vital fac- 
tor in the steady rise in the salary scale, and if school boards generally will follow 
the policy pursued by some of them in advancing salaries, in a proportion com- 
mensurate to the rewards paid to persons in other avocations, an adequate supply of 
teachers will be found available. I cannot too strongly urge upon the trustees the 
wisdom of maintaining salaries at the highest point. The continued prosperity of 
the country, especially in Ontario, is proving a powerful influence in withdrawing 
some of the best teaching material into more lucrative pursuits and the present 1s 
a critical time in determining the decision of young men and young women in their 
selection of an occupation. 


The Supply of Teachers 


The attendance in the professional schools continues large, an evidence that the 
teaching profession has not lost its attraction. There are at present in the seven 
Normal Schools 969 teachers in training. In 1912 the number of certificates issued 
to Normal School graduates was 1076, and the number issued to graduates of the 
Model Schools was 442. The total number of Second and ‘Third Class certificates 
issued in 1912 was 1,518. It is apparent, therefore, that without taking into con- 
sideration the holders of First Class certificates or those who secure certificates good 
in the districts after attendance at summer sessions, the supply of teachers must 
soon be quite adequate, even when allowance is made for the usual withdrawals 
from the teaching profession on various grounds, for the removals to other Pro- 
vinces, and for the increasing attractions held out by commercial and other pur- 
suits. But this condition of affairs, reassuring as it is to those who feared that a 
steady diminution of the supply was inevitable, does not remove the difficulty of 
securing certificated teachers in certain remote schools or of inducing teachers to 
accept positions in any schools where the salary is inadequate. In some remote 
settlements where male teachers are essential, it may be necessary to devise special 
inducements which will ensure the needed supply, but in the great majority of cases 
where temporary certificates are demanded the remedy lies in the hands of the 
trustee boards. Another point of much importance in the present situation is the 
improvement in the professional standing of teachers in elementary schools. Dur- 
ing 1911 the increase of First Class certificates was 28; of Second Class certificates, 
965. The total number of Normal trained teachers at work in the schools in 1911 
was 6,384 as compared with 5,743 during the previous year. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the replacing of the lower grade of certificates by the higher is a well- 
defined movement of recent years and justifies the establishment of the four ad- 
ditional Normal Schools. A complete survey of the situation since 1867, in respect 
of the grade of the certificates, will be found in the statistical tables. 


Continuation Schools 


The Continuation Schools now number 129, with an average daily attendance 
of 3,487. These schools make secondary education possible to many pupils in rural 
districts inconveniently distant as regards High Schools, and it is noteworthy that 
they are attended by 1,955 pupils coming from school sections other than those in 


which the schools are situated. The Legislative grants amounted to $59,875 and 
the total expenditures to $252,080. 
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The percentages of pupils who left during or at the end of the year to enter 
the various callings of life were as follows: Commerce, 14.44; Agriculture, 13.72; 
Law, Medicine or the Church, 3.29; Teaching, 21.48; the nantes. 6.72; others, 40. 36 
per cent. 

The pupils in attendance came from the Pen classes in the proportions 
specified : 
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‘That Continuation Schools are appreciated by the farming communities is 
shown by the fact that nearly 45 per cent. of the pupils in attendance are the chil- 
dren of agriculturists. The other pupils, whose parents are engaged in the trades 
and other occupations, come mainly from the towns and villages, incorporated and 
unincorporated, where the schools are situated, and many of these parents could 
not afford to send their sons and daughters to the distant High Schools. In the 
case of the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes only 28 per cent. of those in 
attendance come from the farms. 


High Schools 


There are 148 High Schools and Collegiate Institutes in the Province with 
an enrolment of 32,227 pupils. The total expenditures in 1911 amounted to $1,948,- 
058, an increase oe $311,892. In the reports of the inspectors will be found con- 
dimen proofs of the Maceo of many localities toward their high schools and a 
readiness to make the improvements needed to bring their schools up to the stand- 
ard of present day requirements. That thorough and systematic inspection 1s 
a factor in stimulating not merely the work of the classes but the interest taken 
by the trustees in the progress of the school is manifest to all who have at heart the 
efficiency of secondary education. Inspector Wetherell makes a valuable compari- 
son between the conditions prevailing forty years ago and those of to-day, founded 
upon the reports of the inspector during that period and from the citations made 
we gain an insight into the advances which have taken place. It may be noted 
- that 64 High Schools are now free to resident pupils. 


Agricultural Training 


The extension of agricultural training in connection with High Schools and 
elementary schools continues to make progress. The number of agricultural de- 
partments connected with Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate Insti- 
tutes is 2%. The schools thus provided are situated at Paris, Walkerton, Carp, 
Orangeville, Morrisburg, Dutton, Essex, Sydenham, Fort William, Markdale, 
Stirling, Petrolea, Perth, Napanee, Athens, Simcoe, Port Hope, Whitby, Norwood, 
Picton, Sault Ste. Marie, Collingwood, New Liskeard, Lindsay, Galt, Welland, and 
Newmarket. The teachers entrusted with this important branch of instruction, 
being also county representatives of the Department of Agriculture, with many 
duties associated with field work to be performed, are not able to devote as much 
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time to the school programme as a regular member of the school staff could. In 
order, therefore, to encourage a supply of teachers who shall be competent to teach 
both the science and agricultural courses in the High Schools, the new degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture has been established at the Universities of 
Toronto, Queen’s and McMaster, the first two years being taken at the Universi- 
ties and the last two at the Agricultural College. The course arranged for this 
degree will provide the teachers required for the schools, and to encourage candi- 
dates to pursue the course the Government proposes to offer a scholarship of 
$100.00 at the end of each of the two years to be taken at Guelph to every candidate 
who passes the final examination of the year and is recommended therefor by the 
President of the College. 

The director of elementary agricultural education presides over the work of 
encouraging such training in the elementary schools, and is able to report favour- 
ably upon the progress made in 1912. The Normal School classes, consisting of 
Grade A teachers, who take a special course lasting nine and a half weeks at 
Guelph, are continued and the number in attendance in 1912 was 45. The sum- 
mer school was well attended. The grants given to school gardens are stimu- 
lating the establishment of gardens connected with rural schools and all the gardens 
are being conducted under teachers trained at the Agricultural College. Many 
schools, not drawing grants, receive seeds, shrubs and other material from Guelph, 
and are thus arousing an interest in agriculture and horticulture among the pupils. 
The complete programme of work now being carried out is the beginning, but a 
good beginning, of a provincial system for promoting agricultural training in all 
our rural schools. 


Schools for the Blind and the Deaf 


The reports of the officers in charge of the institutions, at Brantford and 
Belleville respectively, for blind children and deaf children, show that the -pupils 
are making good progress. As these institutions are wholly educational in char- 
acter and are designed to train children who are not defective mentally, it is in- 
tended to recommend that they be designated in future as schools and that the 
statute be modified to that effect. Principal Gardiner, of Brantford, reports the 
attendance of 124 pupils who have made satisfactory advances in the various sub- 
jects. ‘The literary courses have been inspected as usual by Mr. E. E. C. Kilmer, 
B.A., Public School Inspector, and the musical instruction by Dr. Albert Ham, 
F.R.C.O. The manual and industrial training includes bead work, sewing and 
darning, knitting and crocheting, willow work, hammock netting and the various 
branches of the Sloyd system. Principal Coughlin, of Belleville, reports favour- 
avly in respect to both the physical health of the pupils and their educational 
advancement. The public school courses are followed, as far as practicable, in 
each institution, and at Belleville, the literary examiner, who is the local Public 
School Inspector, believes that the attainment of the standard of High School 
Entrance may soon be realized. New dormitories for the pupils are in course of 


erection both at Belleville and Brantford and the physical welfare of the children 
is carefully supervised. 
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Public Library Work 


The work of the Public Libraries branch continues to be carried on under 
most encouraging conditions. ‘There is an awakened interest in library matters 
tnroughout the Province, and I acknowledge the valuable efforts of the Ontario 
Library Association in this connection. The annual meeting of the American 
Library Association was held in Canada in 1912, and the Department was glad to 
make such arrangements as would provide for the attendance of as many Ontario 
librarians and library workers as possible at the convention. The tributes paid by the 
visitors to the condition of the work in this Province are satisfactory evidences that 
impartial observers find Ontario’s systematic efforts and state aid producing good 
results. ‘The circulation of Travelling Libraries was somewhat interrupted by 
the removal of the departmental offices from St. James Square to the Parliament 
Buildings, but there were during the year 167 of these libraries in circulation. 
The summer school for the training of library workers, the second of the kind in 
Ontario, was held in May and June, under the charge of the Inspector of Public 
Libraries, Mr. W. R. Nursey, and was well attended. 


Educational Publications 


The publication of bulletins, dealing with subjects of educational importance 
has been begun. Two of these have already been issued, namely, one containing 
a critical survey of the Montessori system of child-training, written by Dr. 8. A. 
Morgan, of Hamilton, the other an elaborate and valuable report upon the exten- 
sion of industrial, technical and art training in the Province, prepared under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of Education, while other bulletins are to appear 
from time to time. By means of these bulletins it is believed that stimulus will 
be given to various branches of school work, and information of value dissemi- 
nated to the advantage of teachers and of the general public. Two bulletins have 
also been issued in the agricultural education series and more are to follow. Dur- 
ing the year teachers’ manuals upon arithmetic, grammar, and history have been 
added to the list of those already in use and a manual to aid teachers in the instruc- 
tion of French-speaking children in the English language has been placed in the 
English-French Schools. To the authorized list of text-books has been added the 
Ontario High School English Composition, and it was published at a low price 
under the system of open competition. A supplementary reader in geography, to 
be supplied to pupils, under the Regulations, through the school libraries, was pub- 
lished in 1912. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ie, Baty e ees, 


Minister of Hducation. 
Toronto, February, 1912. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


I. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


a. Public Schools 


NUL DEL ROra lsu Oder ChOOlS oi #10 Liles an einer ec. Se, ca eee 
Number of enrolled pupils of all ages in the Public Schools 
during the year (exclusive of Continuation, Kindergarten 

BATCee Ne tet CLO OM OULD sce bea iene Sime Pees rece at erser 
AACLCASC DO TRUCR VCR Dra eh oe nnre vita Bee orate is ie 

Average Call vercilbe nd anew 0 La UG ayn ee ert lt ate 
IICTOS SE BLOM ab ak OAT el ees coy arte ema Se ae ee 
Percentage of average attendance to total attendance ...... 
Increase for CRONE a fe) WRRRE See Fo noc eA coer ame eee 
Number of persons employed as teachers (exclusive of Con- 
tinuation, Kindergarten «nd Night School teachers) in 

the Public Schools: men, 1,409; women, 7,940; total.. 
iene dceysl Ole ters VOd ae 22 cetortss aha keene ik, 8. coher eas 
Number of teachers who attended Normal School ........ 


Hie Ledcem Oretiewvenbe mete eta a2) ea totes tron ara Meas 
Number of teachers who attended Normal College or Faculty 
Oleg U1Ga FLOM Meee. Mee ohare siete Gh ramen « miages ane 


Number of Teachers with a University degree ............. 
Averagesannial salary for male teachers: 0.200 226.05 2. 

rire ror TG WV Gaty 6. 242.0, tol alereintes cafes e steve hes 
Average annual salary for female teachers ................ 


incre teem font New VOaTincces tien aia, perrycy cher a is sachs 
Averavemexperienceror male teachers ...)./. cae. ees eee we 
Average experience of female teachers .................. 
Amount expended for Public School houses (sites and 
| SyOR SGN a VERE gee SR Ap ep ales fs or be ae Pree os A oer ares ar 
Amount expended for teachers’ salaries ................. 
Amount expended for all other purposes ................ 


Total amount,expended on’ Public Schools... +... 2s... 
Cacteneranupiuacenro leds alten dance) ® satis aeqce ns ata sss 
Ainge pase meno ma Oy, VEAL. ad. eubin pes eg hccieie so) ane Aho 


5,921 
400,552 
4,524 | 
244,674 

5,207 
61.08 

63 
9,349 

195 
6,007 

586 
528 
87 
$767 

$56 
$518 

$35 
11.90 years 
7.28 years 
$1,995,856 
$5,196,563 
$1,813,975 
$9,006,394 
$22.48 

$1.98 
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b. Roman Catholic Separate Schools 


Number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools in 1911 ...... 


Incréase tor the Veas ei0 oat. sige os ioe i a: 
Number of enrolled pupils of all ages = i a 

Tneréease for, the year 25.0, eee 2,133 
Average daily attendance of pupils .................:..- 

Increase) for vile. weal jak tongs orn crete nee cee 929 
Percentage of average attendance to total attendance ...... 

Decrease. forethe “year? 2) <1s ea eet es U2 
Promber or teachers: 'si-tjce cece ce Ceres reo 

increase for - the: year es 0. =e eee eee ere ree 44 


Amount expended for School houses (sites and buildings) .. 
Amount expended for teachers’ salaries ::....03......... 


Amount expended: for all other purposes .............:... 
Total amount expended on R. C. Separate Schools ........ 
Decrease. for the year: a.-acs sone eee $206,590 
Cost per ‘pupil (enrolled attendance > <5.s. fence ee 
Decrease.-for “the “year vies oa os ee ee $4.17 


c. Protestant Separate Schools 


Number of Protestant Separate Schools (included with Public 


Schools, a) ii SO THe eiet aren cs ore ee cee a ee 

Number. of enrolled: pupile’ v2 sano oe se eo eee eee 
Increase Lor the wear we. oc eee ee ee 5 

Average daily attendance of. pupils .:cupeer oe eee 
Ineréase: for’ ‘the years: tick hee eee eee ii 


d. Kindergartens 


Wumber of: Kindergartens in 1911" Pace ee 


Increase: Tor: thé “year sao, pee en ee eee, 24 
Namber of “pupils enrdlled:: [2.9.2.5 wees eee eae 

Increase, dor the year y2l ee ee ee 1,734 
eyerace daily attendance of pupils 2 its. one 

Inerease for ache ‘year 2. 5-25 ose ee 745 


O18 40. Oe “8: Oke Nie’ Ce (eeien le: 1. efle 66, 50s) 68 16 


Number of teachers engaged 


Incrédse. forthe year. 5.014 (tn, ee ee ee 24. 
e. Night Public Schools 

Number or Night Schools in 1911*1912 3.77582 =, aes 

Decrease for the year eas: ©. sence se ee ee 2 
mumber Of pupila enrolled =< if:..5:2¢422 4. tee ee 

Decrease Lor Ahe: year ..6.b ts. ee ee 02 
Average daily attendance of pupils ..:................-.. 

increase. forvthe year) ten. st4 ss woe ee eee i 


mumbar of teachers engared oy. evi Meee 
Detreasd for the: year 02). sera ee ees 6 


495 
59,396 
37,310 

62.81 
1,193 
$168,603 
$413,650 
$315,637 
$897,890 


$15.11 


20,677 
7,591 
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Il. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


a. High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 


Number of High Schools (including 43 Collegiate Insti- 
(ees )e in| OL) 


SEUNG RO rel ee (81 16 eet 6) (ee) (eo! .e eee: MeMemiem 6) Ope: Wonca le eve) 6: 9° 6 ve 6) ‘6-6 


IimMeneae. Ori neayeare ea Mice tee saa a a ce a ince 2 
Number of pupils enrolled in High Schools .............. 

PeCredser OMA Nes Veale im vane as har 8 See ala 385 
Mverage: daily attendance of pupils-.........0... 0.2. 055 

We Gred c atO Reply yeu: eter chiral hace a keene ale 212 
eNumberroteteachere'in High Schogls: . 2.5 22a ws ee nore 

TWer ey corm Olen Oe YORE icin ee ve omer eioen cee ands 45 
soveiacerannualssalary,. Principals: iic.c. sat. ohne ov 

IW TS ROPE 3 #8 Nalin gas MORE Tete NOaerede Rin aig aro ad kn Rel ie $88 
Sr yetacor aiinmalmealary, “Agsimtants ©:46)s.) gariciaeie ss. cats 

HCL ONC em OF ATOM MER eh see cists 2 Stetnn waaer oma css $47 
Pavetaverannual salary. alk weachers (cages na o> au Sacre | 

Incrence Tote hor y Gat emt tahoe. eUn hee aaa. tee oF $53 
Peebles ta cnlaryy Dalle te ne ee ete fe tea tert clot 


OTe asenel Olsstnlen wealyrn iets Oct canta, ole eo ee 
AUMOUTE Texpended @iom Teachers salaries.) 2... os... sas 00a ee 
Amount expended for school houses (sites and buildings)... 
Amount expended for all-other purposes .°...........-... 


Wotal-amount expendedjon Hic Schools, 00.22 <2: sce. 

PTiGNGARCe TOT Le my CAl wut, ei. ak hac Stee Se eat aks $311,892 
Poctencr eupil.(enrollediatiendance): 6 fc. osse. ss .s 5a. 

HPICTIC ASCH LOT UNE R VOntst alate dee eras. oh ware $10.27 


b. Continuation Schools 


Niimbcrronmconpmuarion wenoolss LOT so. 4 ese es 4 haere 
Nim DemenO ary pile ie aulendance’ 2 lit. v ase ans ea tlaw eno 
Eucla Com ollveeatben dance Of PUPS ©. 06 anfioes)- e ches a ae 
Ba MINT OL OAO Me Tote wiles .b ks ied meso hw Ao a eco e Als 


lenere sem OMe bp CAT sien coe ccs tiga els mee sors eo 3 
pavreiasom anata leaiatys FTINclpals ., .v is. woe Ss ee 

Cr Sem OLM GOR VCAT: ich oc.) eds Scien ep ome $108 
per Comammtialercdiany, Assistants. a 0. acs or hes exe cess 

Teron scemOnme NOM Oaths trctats Gone te) ss Sa oe $65 
Gro ies mpea lary aime men ex cS hu a wars Ge heed a 

PimeCa ect OTe she eV CAKE ook f.fore tras soe oe vee gaa aeces $100 


Amount expended’ on teachers’ salaries .............+-..-. 
AmMOUML empenaende tor school hOUSeg =... 0.0... ese eee 
Amount expended for all other purposes .............+-- 
Total amount expended on Continuation Schools ......... 
Costenermpupiedcutolled: attendance) 2.0 hie 20a aes oe 


XXi1 


$1,670 
$1,241 
$1,312 


$5,000 
$1,500 
$1,141,124 
SAY0,V5Y 
$336,177 
$1,948,058 


$60.44 


129 
5,753 
3,487 

218 


$1,000 
$702 
$1,600 
$177,057 
$40,904 
$34.116 


$952,080 
$43.82 


ug Ne A es Pe a ee ee 


*These statistics are based on Returns to the Department, dated January, 1912. 
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c. Night High Schools 


Number of Night High Schools in 1911-1912 ........... 2 
Number of .pupils; enrolled: 42.6 So tess ace ne ere eee v7 
Average daily attendance of pupils ...............-.-20-- 34 
Nurober of teachers engaged . <1 lee See cue ee ees i 


lil. GENERAL 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


otal population «tf the Province; LOT eeepc ee ese: 2,923,308 

Pupils enrolled in elementary and secondary schools, 1911.. 520,255 
Increase for the year is... Soaee eee 7,910 

myerage darly: ‘attendante.. ..:..2.5 4 2241s. e ow lee Gee eee te 313,624 
Increase for the year 2.04 hse. wey ee ee ee 6,687 

Percentage of total population enrolled ................... 20.61 

Average cost per head of total population in 1911 ......... $4.79 


Average Cost per Pupil (enrolled attendance) in all Schools 


1902 1907 1910 1911 

SItGR AMC DULIGINES av van ote etl one. $0 97 $2 86 $4 76 Some 
PT SBAGHETS Salaries 64,00 oc mes rhs eee cate 7 68 10 44 12 40 L332 
AL THETUOXPONSES vacas Ce eee 2 80 4 40 LAL 4 80 
POLAT DOSES: cles tor ce ee: $11 40 $17 70 $21 43 $23 26 


Average Cost per Pupil (average attendance) in all Schools 


1902 1907 1910 1911 

Sites and, DOLE S . > dee ee heed ow eres $1 70 $4 86 $7 94 $8 53 
Beare eo lated oh bn oo oite ck ee 1o,04 Lis 20 70 22 09 
PE LDOL Ox TONSOR oN teria geen eer ee 4 89 7 50 TAG 7 97 
FOr S11 nr DOS6S 5. eee $19 93 $30 14 Sd ahd $38 59 
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COMPARATIVE SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1867-1911 


I PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


These tables, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, for the purpose of comparison with previous 
years in which the Separate Schools were included with Public Schools, include 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Separate Schools. In Appendix A, the tables A, 
B, C. D, and E give the statistics of the Public Schools including Protestant Separate 
Schools; the statistics of the R. C. Separate Schools are given in Tables F and G; 
those of the Protestant Separate Schools appear in Table N; the Kindergarten, 
in Table O; and the Night Schools, in Table P. 


1. School Population—Attendance 


The School population of the Province (as ascertained by the assessors), and the 
School attendance, are given in the following table: 


Year 


tendance to total num- 
ber attending school 


pupils 


ance 
Percentage of average at- 


Pupils enrolled under 5 
years of age 

Pupils enrolled 5 to 21 

Pupils enrolled over 21 

Total number of enrolled 

Average daily attend- 


School age 
School population 


Boys 
Girls 


1867 ..; 5—16) 447,726)..... ..|@380,511) 621,132) 401,643) 218,019) 188,624) 163,974, 40.82 
1872..| 5—16| 495,756|......../a483,664) 620,998) 454,662) 238,848) 215,814; 188,701) 41.50 
1877 ..| 5—16| 494,804 1,480) 488,553 877; 490,860} 261,070, 229,790) 217,184, 44.25 
1882 ..; 5—16|) 483,817) 1,352) 469,751 409| 471,512) 246,966) 224,546) 214,176) 45.42 
1887 ..| 5—21| 611,212; 1,569) 491,242 401} 498,212) 259,083) 234,129) 245,152) 49.71 
1892 ..| 5—21| 595,238 1,636) 483,643 391} 485,670) 253,091) 232,579) 253,830) 52.26 
1897 ..| 5—21| 590,055) 1,385) 481,120 272| 482,777) 251,677) 231,100) 278,544; 56.66 
1902 ..| 5—21) 584,512) 1,001) 452,977 110; 454,088) 232,880) 221,208) 261,480) 57.58 
1907 ..) 5—21| 590,285 691; 447,452 75| 448,218} 229,794) 218,424) 266,503) 59.45 
1910 ..| 5—21| 599,541 595; 458,474 76} 459,145) 235,131) 224,014) 279,358) 60.84 
1911 ..| 5—21| 604,555 665) 459,247 036) c459 , 948) c 236, 147|¢ 228 ,801/¢281,984) 61.30 


a 5—16. 

b Other ages than 5 to 16. 

c Continuation School attendance excluded. The increases for the year 1911 in 
enrolled and average attendances were 6,720 and 6,357 respectively. 

Note.—Kindergarten and Night School pupils are not included in above table. 


The percentage of average to total attendance increased by .46 per cent. 


The following table compares the attendance and gives the percentages from 
rural and from urban municipalities for several years: 


Y Attendance in Rural Attendance in Urban 
ae Schools Schools 

1 ASU ee rir ie ay seine ke ON pe 260,617 or 57.88% of total 189,661 or 42.12% of total 
OO ier etn Oe eh pe Rt 9 8 ooo are 242,247 or 54.05% of total 205,971 or 45.95% of total 
1 OL O Teeter arbitrate ttats steele shores ats 233,092 or 50.76% of total 226 ,058 or 49.23% of total 
A OU ee reese eres tea eck e cares ks, oaks 228 ,617 or 49.70% of total 231 ,331 or 50.29% of total 
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oe ee ey Led ae es et Dea ee a ee 
2. Classification of Pupils 
| & a Ac Bees ei 
ai ae — = 
ie qe [ge | 2 \9S0 0 2 i) ge eee 
— ie ype sos inc} te| = oy 
= a is es ay . a 
1887 occ. cakt st) ues Lev tfssssse2| *79,865) 08, 184| (ga /B11)s 68: 500 leecie Os aimmemma 
PR ies ee ea, aay a acters ed een aoe ae *160,828] 100,245) 96,481} 67,440 29,668 57,582 
BR pie or, etna) o en dt aaa ech oie oe Sa eA ee ee *153,630| 108,678| 185,824] 72,871} 19,857| 153,036 
hte At On ee PR oat COUR. i ahs WadeBine ere: *165,834| 106,229} 117,352) 71,740) 10,357| 176,482 
DRT ee he Sota ae ete ee ers | 115,657| 76,704) 100,533] 108,096) 81,984) 10,238 879 ,097 
RO? ween ais aia Ose kote ae 114,932) 73,015} 96,074) 99,345) 88,934) 138,370 435 , 239 
eG ears oe x eas ee we Bee | 110,567; 70,808) 91,330) 99,682) 89,314; 21,076 448 ,444 
COAT Sei cot Sota te eae eae I | 107,441/ 69,062) 85,732} 90,630} 83,738) 17,485 434 ,030 
PO Wee bes oon deck nat DCE | 112,552]. 60,194; 84,622} 89,371]. 85,752) 15,727| 394,735 
iS AS Stan a Oe Fee iee E er ame eet eC | 120,010! 62,742} 86,937) 88,387) 87,023) 14,046) 422,479 
Bd rae Oe oats cist eaki tae Ree aon | 122,258) 65,962} 89,630} 88,886) 85,940) +7,272 fie ea 
é ; : 
z A 8 
& e 2 = 2 
Year & ba a 3 : = : 
(39) TS -o “4 
3] 2 ra = a = S : 
2 5 ao =) = ° H 
ida) = 4 co oO oO ala} 
DUE, Mee de ae ey bcc ee ne 21a, Via eae Ol Sige ee eee TG ee LSiliie ee creas 147,412) 147,412 
1872 iy, ae Ck aera, Nie 8 MPa eR B21, 139) L1O OSS ees 47,019 37,339} 105,512) 176,644 
PSS che eo ek, WE ee 310,901) 168.942) ee 2. 59,694) 43,401) 226,977| 226,977 
Lice eh ee ee 280,517} 158,694; 33,926){150,989) ~.,...: 209,184; 209,184 
EP ne errner ee otc «gehen trae ee 316,7Y1| 203,567| 71,525) 94,830 114,141) 270,856] 270,856 
1892 Me ee Sans bite ee tae 334 ,947| 220,941) 171,594) 106,505) 147,451) 294,331) 294,331 
Us Ly Lee On ae il Pa Pcl dl 342,189} 233,915) 215,343) 114,398) 169,627) 816,787) 316,737 
1902 Lost AO ae eae gee RR, 318,755| 268,356) 194,459) 106,282) 163,672) 296,172) 296,172 
Vee Oa ae eee 336 ,073| 274,493) 249,324) 189,212) 195,266) 357,969) 222,745 
UVES SR Oe ee ek ieee 357 ,555| 304,235) 307,586) 161,992) 215,384) 381,522) 210,850 
191] SOO PI Par ee eed ee Ree tu etors 371,669 328 ,621! 328,505! 156,961) 204,054! 889,848) 181,739 


The following table classifies the pupils in the various readers, 
urban schools, for the years 1904, 1907, 1910 and 1911: 


as to rural and 


| ol First Fifth 
| Reader Reader : Book or 
| Year| Part. | Partell eae Waee ate beyond | Totals 
| or j|orFirst 2 2 we Fourth 
| Primer Book Book 
Rural Schools ........ | 1904 60,784) 386,941; 47,930) 50,297) 47,289) 9,892] 253,133 
Rotral Sohools.... <... 1907 60,470; 381,538) 46,219) 48,247) 46,815) 8,958) 242,247 
Rural Schools Freeh ee 1910 61,194, 30,354) 48,970) 44,612) 46,381) 6,581) 233,092 
Rural Schools......... 1911 61,031) 30,672) 44,045) 48,415) 45,104) +4,350] 228,617 
Urban Schools (cities, ( 1904 44,456 27,800 37,299) 39,814) 85,815) 6,304) 191,488 
towns and incorpor- 1907 02,082, 28,656) 38,403) 41,124) 38,937 6,769; 205,971 
ated villages). 1910 08,816} 32,388) 42,967| 43,775) 40,642| 7,465) 226,053 
x EY ISL: 61,227) 35,290} 45,585} 45,471| 40,836} +2,922| 231,381 


*In 1st Reader, 


+ Exclusive of Continuation School pupils. 
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XXV 
3. Teachers’ Certificates 
8) 2 
an oe E Loom o 
eee | sss gs 

oO 8 Ore = 
ner ec iepe koe 
Year ‘3 2 s Bat | aet jose 
a oO n W ae =r i ~ 
BS pepe ets esas) osu cn ee 
ao = o Se o8o | gto ks 
BY 3 5 +3 = oO pose | eh eas = of 

na Z = os = A en =) Z ne 
1867 Ate SL Agen gt mee 4,890 2,849 2,041 1,899 2,454 386 151 G6GF ia ceov. 
IS (2 eet cree bes 5,476 2,626 2,850 1,337 LAr 2,084 578 SLOT eee tre 
LO TTEr Fe hes 6,468 3,020 3,448 250 1,304 3,926 988 OS AD al ueseceee 
L8S2 reser. 6,857 3,062 3,795 246 2,169 ay401 971 1,873 ; 
LSS ieee eee ca. 7,594 2,718 4,876 CASA 2,053 3,865 924 2,434 oats 
ios RE ee 8,480 2,770 5,710 261 3,047 4,299 873 3,038 te 
1897 EN ec ahs 9,128 2,784 6,344 343° 7 3,386 4,465 934 3,643 ae 
TIOZ eaiaeere ek 9,367 2,294 7,078 608 4,296 3,402 1,081 4,774 fee: 
VAS UO oY ort eal 9,893 L783 8,110 715 3,887 3,452 1,839 4.587 care 
LOMSo crear. ses 10,542 1,499 9,043 647 6,076 1,695 2,124 6,384 545 

NOTE.—Kindergarten and Night School Teachers are not included in above table. 

The number of men engaged in teaching in these schools in 1911 was 14.22 


per cent. of the whole; in 1910 the number was 16.12 per cent. 


The number of teachers and the class of certificates, in the Public Schools 
alone, in each County and District of the Province, will be found on pages 22 to 


25 of this Report. 


The following table classifies the teachers and certificates as to rural and urban 
schools for the years 1904, 1907, and 1911: 


Rural Schools, 1904 
Rural Schools, 1907 
+Rural Schools, 1911 
Urban (cities, towns and incorporated 
villages), 1904 
Urban, 1907 
+Urban, 1911 


cooewoeo ere ee ee ee oo Oo 


ceocVereee ee ee ee © © oO oe 


eoeoeoe eee e eee eee eo oe 


oeoeoe ewe eter ees eee ee eo @ 


ceooeoeer eo eee ees CHO eRe eH ore oeee 


oeoee eoeoere ee ee ee ee oO oe we ww ow 


Teachers 
Total Male | Female 
5,974 1,469 4,505 
6,038 2 (i 4,837 
6,096 899 5,197 
3,580 606 2,974 
3,855 582 Seclo 
4,446 600 3,846 


Certificates 
Ist | 2nd | 8rd | Other 
Class | Class | Class | Class 
a 
152 | 1,944) 3.107 771 
180 | 1,542) 8,079) 1,237 
140 | 2,863) 1,390) 1,708 
483 | 2,248 289 560 
535 | 2,345 Bye} 602 
507 | ac2ls 305 421 


*For the years previous to 1911 the numbers who attended Normal College or the 
Faculty of Education are included in the preceding column. 


+ Exclusive of Continuation School teachers. 
number of teachers and an increase of 28 in the numbe 


Public and Separate Schools. 


In 1911 there was an increase of 289 in the 
r with First Class certificates, in the 
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4. Teachers’ Salaries and Experience 


Teachers’ Salaries 


v | o | ow BRS} OFS A a) s = 
| @ 3 | @ 3 << | 3 C5 i a2 os) = @ 
Soi ae | ae fe fe |e Ro ee eee e eee eee 
2 &e|\/4&¢2/ 8 2 A | ble ea eee = ae (ae [ae 
Se | pe Pee | be Se eee Soe eb eee 
a] es ee Pe Oi eS es ean es cs ar a oa 
a | oe | ok | oS] oS | oS | oS lo 8a e8loSSos los lose 
@ $3) Be) Ss | &s | So | Fs [Sd alea ad ae sae S) es Saas 
4 8 | BS) 33) 58) 52 | 58) SB |SSE SSE SSE oF o/s 23/539 
Se ee ee ee ee eee ice Rd) le co (rei Tesh 
ee Dae ee $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ 
1867.) 1,350) 346] 226 | 532 | °248| 464° 2407003. 223s. 261° |) 189.2. amet eee 
1872.| 1,000) °360\|* 228 | (628) 245.)9 507) 216%) cee meteee 305'|° 213 |. eee 
1877.| 1,100| 398 | 264) 735 | 307 | 583| 269 ]......)...... 879° |) 251. |: . Saat mee 
1882.) 1,100) 415°)" <269 | > 742) | S81) 576 273 eee ee es 885.) 248.) eee 
1887.| 1,450] 425 | 292 | 832) 382 619 | 289 |......|...... 308i 271 >|. tegen 
1892.| 1,500) 421 | 297) 894 | 402] 648 | 298)......|...... 38301. 260 |, ee cee: 
1897.) 1,500), 391 |) 294'|) 892) 425.) $621 s06r ae renee 347-2547] aieea aera 
1902.| 1,600] 436 | 313) 985 | 479 | 667 | 317 |......|...... 872 | 271.0 
1907.| 1,900, 596 | 420 1,157 | 592} 800 | 406 | 659| 372| 458} 379 | 907 | 453 
1911.| 2,200] 767 | 518 /1,395 | 706] 963 | 496 | 7383] 463 | 536 | 464 |1,153) 602 


“Incorporated villages included from 1867 to 1902 inclusive. 


In Table C, pages 22 to 24, the average salaries for 1911 of the Public School 
teachers of the various Counties and Districts are given separately, and summar- 
ized for the cities, towns and villages. Also the salaries paid to teachers, accord- 
ing to the grade of certificate held, are given therein, and show to what extent 
the teachers holding the higher grades of certificates command the higher salaries. 
The average salaries are as follows: 


Hirst: ‘Class: «Male: st4es.) ee eee $1,369; female, $599 
Second Glass) Male jte07 0 fae eeee 739 a 567 
Third’ Clase. and District: Maleate 4.94. Ms 435 


Temporary, * Male” —<csaaiae sa ore ete ae een 431 a 386 


Teachers’ Experience 


The length of service or experience of the teachers engaged in the Public 
Schools is shown in Table C, pages 26 and 2%, where the numbers who have taught 
from less than one year up to forty years and over are given for each year, and 


where the experience of the teachers, according to the grade of certificate held, 
is given. 


a The average experience in the Public Schools at the end of 1911 was as 
ollows :— 


Male teachers, 11.90 years. 
Female teachers, 7.28 years. 
All teachers, 7.97 years. 
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5. Receipts and Expenditures 
Receipts : Expenditures 
2 = 
q a Fa re 
» | &, |43 A 3 
Dal 5S $ | 3 eet Eile 2 
Year S 85 ap 2) asl ge) BS S 
bf Suspeal es ” 4 cole wT Seal eee S = 
OF 3 S cS 33 =n nD oy a 
2 mane D x = a 25 1g ao a =) 
= 3 2 on © “wn oo wm a 2 a a 
3 Ae | Has 2 5s acs OE re S) M4 
a 5) bu © SS apes BH o 2 
ee lewie slo fe 3 ise (me ee 2 
Ss 3 8 Don = a ES = = 8 S = 2 
=| = S) = = <n) 4 Ae _ (S) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ o 
1867..) 187, 153/1,151,583) 331,599) 1,670,335/1,093,517| 149,195) 31,354} 199,123/1,473,189}| 3 67 
1872." 229 ,318 1,763,492) 541,460) 2,530,270/1,371,594| 456,043) 47,799} 331,928/2,207,364| 4 85 
1877..| 251,962/2,422,432| 730,687) 3,405,081/2,038,099| 477,393) 47,539) 510,458/3,073,489| 6 26 
1882..| 265,738/2,447,214| 757,038] 3,469,990|2,144,449| 341,918] 15,583) 525,025|3,026,975| 6 42 
1887 ..| 268,722/3,084,352} 978,283) 4,331,357|2,458,540| 544,520) 27,509] 711,535|/3,742,104| 7 59 
1892..| 283, 791/3,300,512)1,227,596| 4,811,899|2,752,629| 427,321) 40,003] 833,965/4,053,918) 8 40 
1897..| 366 ,538/3,361,562/1,260,055| 4,988,155|2,886,061| 391,689) 60,585| 877,335/4,215,670| 8 73 
1902..| 383 ,666)3,959,912|/1,422,924| 5,766,502/3,198,132| 432,753) 86,723/1,107,552)/4,825,160; 10 62 
1907..| 655, 239)6,146,825|2,455,864| 9,257,928)4,389,524/1,220,820/218 ,096|1,732,739]7,556,179| 16 85 
1910..| 805, 635|7,334,458|3.573,507/11,713,600/5,310,039}2,140,200/131 , 171/1,761,792'9,848,202| 20 34 
1911..} 892,377)|7,826,083|3,778,183)}12,496,643/5,610,213/2,164,459/139 , 229|1,990,383|9,904,284| 21 53 


As shown above, the increase for the year in the Legislative grants was 
$86,742, and in amount paid as teachers’ salaries, $300,174. The total expenditure 
increased by $561,082. 

The expenditure per pupil of enrolled attendance increased from $20.84 to 
$21.53, and from $33.44 to $35.12 per pupil of average attendance. 

The following tables show the increases since 1902 :— 


Average cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) 


Sites and buildings 


Teachers’ salaries 
All other expenses 


For all purposes 


‘of ‘e: (on 10,0. ©: (0. ele” 0) <0) ‘a, 6 (04 6:0, Je 16 ‘e, es © 


© 30; (0 Fe) @y 0 [© 0° ee 18: (00 © 6) 16, :¢. \8', 0 ‘6 '@ \6 6. e 


@) 69 e) 16)..0 (6) ef-8.) ©. Je" e100) One 6 6 (ee. © 


1902 
$0.95 


$10.62 


Average cost per pupil (average attendance) 


Sites and buildings 
Teachers’ salaries 


All other expenses 


For all purposes 


OG: nO FO" 16! Her 10; .6' be 0.) 0) (e007 0, 0: @, (0 1@) ce “eo 


@ (ele) (en te 0) 0, (0° 6: e005 0) @. ee) 6.10: 10 ie <0) 6 10 


—_—_——— 


$18.45 


1907 LOL 
$2.72 $4.66 
O09 11.56 
4.34 4.12 
$16.85 $20.34 
190% 1910 
$4.58 $7.66 
16.47 19.01 
7.30 One 
$28.35 $33.44 


1911 

$4.70 

12.20 
4.63 


$21.53 


1911 

$7.68 

19:89 
7.59 


$35.12 


The expenditure per pupil (enrolled attendance) for 1911 in the Public 
Schools alone will be found on pages 38 and 39 of this Report, and for the R. C. 
The expenditure will there be shown as to 


Separate Schools on pages 44 and 45. 
rural schools, cities, towns, and villages separately. 
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PE owe es i RD Nee ee ee es nn 
ll. ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
| . . . 
Schools—Teachers Number of Pupils in the various Branches of 
| —Pupils Instruction 
| = 3 
Year ee 8 2 
a < a ae re ss] 
20 be dy. |= ae ee 
a | § A @ 5 d [scl @ BS 
| tS a if] ra (2) 4 Hy lel ae oO 
|ap Ue ee vA Oh = = es > “ah 3 
4 | $s =) 8 5 & e | ae = a 
| | & A <a Sa cin p vaper) per cs 5 
TNO ioe oie crsines | 161) 210) 18,924 S606) ace.  OSSi eis eines "a Od Lie eeerareies 
Lr eee eae yer 170) #254" 21,406 SOLU E2908 tic SUS esc ele ee “3 DiS hed cae 
Theo. oe ee 185)" 834) 243952), SIS Sib4 eae ere eee oe *9 S12) eee 
Robe Ane hee cats & | 190 390) 26,148 13! 900\11 ,695/11,695) 7,548) 2,033) *10,124)....... 
PRR 2 Viste cates 229) 491) 30,873) 19,608,18,678)18,678 21,818) 8,578 5,076, 7,931 
1 £51) ee ee ee eS 312, 662) 387,466) 26,299 22, 755/22, 755/32, 682/11, 056 6,713) 11,4838 
Ly Re ea ee | 840) 752) 41,620) 27,471/26,071|26,071\36, 462/18, 127 6,828) 18,184 
(1) Ai Se bia Pet pS ash | 391! 870 45,964) 29,788) a7. 409|27 , 409/41 , 952/14, 687 7,544) 15,0385 
HOUT he Sos ons 449 1,084 51,502 34. 874. 85,550 23, 185\386, 844/23 ,552| 11,328) 19,971 
PO ct nac 2 tears | 484.1, 149, 57,263) 46, 411. 46 ,817/23,120/52,5380/40,595| 17,367) 30,488 
POA Eat Shs coe fe | 4951,1938, 59,396) 46,385'50,271|22, 448/53,910/42,714| 16,865] 28,441 
*History. 
Receipts and Expenditures 
Receipts Expenditures 
3 2 n re ea 
r= |} avs 2 ea ale: y ma 
Fear pp ee oS aie aeleeee Be le Ses) te. Bos 
ree \3.,°0 | urd-o 3 FE ace een ghee ZS = 
Pee) face a ore 0 Hom dd o Vu N oo q a 
Se tise ao, Sie a oie ep a Been bruce fae a Scala 
Be | ae8|eec| 3 Stoo |e ho | 8 Sy) eas 1-8 
me | FHA | ane 3 4 |288 |) Sea] =4 S5 eB 
4 | = | H H on 4 <j a hoes 
| | $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. 
1867. 9 , 993) 20,781; 11,854) > 48.628 3d) Sous eee ee +7,889| 42,719) 2 26 
1872.4) 12,527| 41,184). 15,349) 68810) sb s82d ee eee +15,993| 61,817) 2 88 
basi: 13,607; 72,177) 34,482) 120,266) 70,201; 24,510 2,811} 17,284) 114,806; 4 60 
1882. 14,382) 97,252) 55,105) 166,739) 84,095) 36,860 1,303) 382,082) 154,340) 5 138 
1887. 16,808 147,639) 65,401) 229,848) 112,293) 48,937 3,624) 46,369) 211,223) 6 95 
1892. 21,043) 206,698) 98,293) 326,034) 149,707| 65,874 2,9ec) 115385) 2895 S83} naire 
1897. 26,675) 224,617; 84,032) 335,324| 168,800) 41,233 5,786} 86,350) 302,169) 7 26 
1902 80,472 293,348 161,683) 485,503! 210,199) 100,911 6,158) 118,173) 485,441) 9 47 
1907 40,524) 442,316) 808,540! 791,380) 281,484! 186,908) 15,991) 229,793) 714,176| 13 86 
1910 52,993) 604,579) 553,977)1,211,549| 371,338) 523,487| 16,494) 193,161/1, 104, 480) 19 28 
191] 59,089. 678,215) 291, 993)1,029,297| 413, 650! 168, 603 12,505) 308,132 897, 890) 15.11 
yIncluding all expenditure except for Teachers’ salaries. 


An increase of 2,133 in the enrolment and a decrease of $206,590 in the ex- 


penditure in 1911 are noticed in above tables. 


The expenditure per pupil of 


enrolled attendance decreased from $19.28 to $15.11, owing to the low expenditure 


on sites and school houses as compared with the previous year. 


Detailed statistics 


in reference to these schools will be found on pages 40 to 57 of this Report. 
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PROTESTANT SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
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The following is a complete list of the Protestant Separate Schools of the 
Province :—No. 4 Grattan, No. 2 Hagarty, No. 6 Plantagenet North, No. 1 Til- 
bury North, L’Orignal, and Penetanguishene. 

They were attended by 424 pupils in 1911. 


their maintenance and permanent improvements was $9,796.82. 


The whole amount expended for 


Seven teachers 


held a Second Class, two a Third Class, and one a Temporary certificate. 
Complete statistics for these schools will be found on page 120. 


IV. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following statistics respecting Collegiate Institutes and High Schools will 
be found suggestive :— 


1. Receipts, Expenditure, Attendance, etc. 


Year 
WM 
3 
a 
oO 
7) 
1867. 102 
1872. 104 
LSE. 104 
1882. 104 
1887, 112 
1892 ..| 128 
1897. 130 
1902. 134 
1907. 143 
1910. 145 
1911 148 


62 D2 0D | Teachers 
DSS ce 6S) 


BHAIOovore 
C1 o1 OW ILO 
WwWowwobhs oo 


§98 


Receipts 


Legislative grant 


| 
| 


54,562 
79,543 
78,762 
84,304 
Ott 
100,000 
101,250 
112,650 
158,549 
175, 933 
195, 004 


ras Amount of fees 


15,605 
20,270 
20,753 
29,270 
56, 198 
97,278 
110,859 
105,801 
138 ,396 
145, 254 
144,502 


—: 


Total receipts 


139,579 
223 , 269 
357,521 
373, 150 
529,323 
793,812 
767,487 
832, 853 


1,611,553 
2,195,322 
2,180,026 


Expenditure 


| Paid for teachers’ 
salaries 


1,141,124 


| Paid for sites and 
building school 
houses 


| 
| 


44,246 
193,975 
296,485 
470,757 


Total expenditure 


124,181 
210,005 
343,710 
343 ,720 
495 ,612 
696,114 
715,976 
769, 680 


1,213,697 
1,636, 166 
1,948, 058 


| Pupils 


5,696 
7,968 
9,229 
12,848 
17,459 
22,837 
24 ,390 
24,472 
30,331 
32,612 
32,227 


*Wxpenses for repairs, etc., included. 


eu 
a3 
ore 
ie 
So = 
oe 5 
o o 
328) 2 
Bes RQ 
ia oO 
$c. 
55 21 86 
56 26 34 
56 ar 20 
53 27 50 
59 28 38 
60 30 48 
61 29 35 
58.97) 31 45 
60.94) 40 OL 
62.52) 50 17 
62.60 60 44 


As shown above, the amount of the Legislative grants to these schools in- 
ereaced an ODL aby $19,071, 

The expenditure per pupil of enrolled attendance increased from $50.17 to 
$60.44 over the preceding year, and the total expenditure increased by $311,892. 

There was a decrease of 885 in the enrolment. 


Average cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) per year 


1902 1907 1910 1911 

$c. $ ¢. $c. $ c. 

SITES ane DIN GIMNGS oe wes nero oie 5 oeeits 1 81 6 39 9 09 14 60 
Pea CherSesalariesie aise eso Nec ee cess 's 22.01 25 84 32 00 35 41 
PIGLET IOS DOD SOS mT NO eras eu Sic as Meties ets 8 (vas 7 78 9 08 10 438 
EiGria Us DULY DOSeS estos. so alte wo arne 31 45 40 01 a On If 60 44 
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Average cost per pupil (average attendance) per year 


1902 1907 1910 1911 
[i +f 19 it 54 3. 33 
Sites and PULLGINeS? wa sete ces eee ene 3 07 
Teachers Silaviess os css Soe eis once cetele atie 37 93 42 40 SHG 8 Res 56 55 
AU pther DUIDOSES 1s oa sec se 6c cies oe ee | tae 12 76 14D?Z 16 66 
Wor all purposes@e. saaet bene eee eo aeien 65 65 80 24 96 54 
2. Classification of Pupils, etc. 
English Mathematics 
b ine) 
tH q b 
Year § z ~ ae Bel 
“Ae eer pe) ene 2 | Se baie Ware 
| 28 | a3 | 3s re eS aia aks 25 3 ae S 
B= “4 Oar Mm ro = A S' 4 2 I e) 
ae | Be} SS 2 | ee 2 eee 
BO BO Cla ee Se ea el ea = & = 
ISO Uae tena che 5 A674, OO) a cttee DacOse sane +4,634| 5,526) 2,841) 1,847 141 
1Si2syies hes Teese recollection. ie (Looe +7,513| 7,834) 6,033) 2,592 174 
i 80 Ral ere S819 8 Wiaierck cee GAlDSie ee soak +9,106} 9,227; 8,678) 8,113 359 
TNS 2 eee coe 12,275) 1221890 12106). So. peel t 125 22012 261 L742) eas 397 
TAGS accel 17; 086) L717 H- 16; 649) 162962 \so5.ce +17,010| 16,989) 16,904; 14,839) 1,017 
1 Ho! PAM nih te Sat 22 520| 22, podleco, 40s cae el LS) emcees +22,328| 21,869) 22,229) 17,791] 1,154 
UEC (SEE Re nee 19,591) 24,195) 24,176) 13,747) 18,318] 20,304/ 19,798) 24,105] 16,788) 1,652 
B02 Fahl Sac ss 21,576) 24,241) 23,768) 14,500) 14,768) 16,817) 21,594) 22,953) 16,881; 1,662 
ISOTEe ar 26,415) 29,383|*29,377| 22,820} 23,457| 23,570} 26,813) 26,9387) 23,054; 2,000 
POL Soe 23,612) 31,650/*31,535) 21,435} 25,308] 25,310) 24,895) 29,081) 25,138) 1,968 
RODS Peete 23, 515) .31,049)*31, 081) - 21,546) 24, 683) 238,786) 24,7238) 28, 777) 25,110) 12921 
2. Classification of Pupils, etc.—Continued 
Languages Science 
Year 
bs 
qj oy art 
oq =) cS) A Db 
te cs a f o fi E 
3 e x o a a S 
] do) fy >) Ay S) faa) 
of Suen eee ge eae, gi ele tot ee 5 171 S02 thea 2 e164 ahr es 1,876 840: eee 
RT ee ee ns ree eee Te 3,860 900 2,828 341 1,921 L ADL eee 
Rta eee os 8 oe Selector, 4,955 871 3,091 442 2,168 2 Be ohoeeeates 
TRE ee pete ss Gees 4,591 815 5,363 962 2,880 Diy LG “Visereta eee 
1B Pape gOS PR aia Mag ed cal Ro 5,409 997 6,180 1,350 5,265 3,411 4,640 
| ft YRS oy Teen eee 9,006 1,070 | 10,398 2,796 6,601 3,710 6,189 
ibs Pee Se ee ty es PR he F 16,873 1a2b lee). 5,169 | 11,002 5,489 12,892 
0a ft eee isl, Oe e ee 18,884 631 | 13,595 3,280 | 12,758 5, 860 9,051 
SUT iam ets tad Mc asc eeweeee | 20,511 677 | 17,310 3,835 | 23,421 | 15,064 15,572 
pee peewee Ses oe ene 23,020 769 | 20,622 4,758 | 25,426 | 16,765 17,274 
RS gene eae i. ee Pao | 23,443 666 | 20,684 5,024 | 24,904 | 16,961 16, 254 


* English Literature, 


+ History. 
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2. Classification of Pupils, etc.—Continued 

Destination of Pupils 2 
a | 4 
me 3 s ri 
+ sm qn o 
Year < 2 zi g Ze « 
a0 © fe a= on age ie 
Ea = ac 2 Rr ides gerd a 
o =) H =) 3 S| Ss) = 
i } ® 7) d hes) = 
A —Q = <q a Zi Z 
SG fame Percent reece. & sce he 8 GIO SOURS, ere terne Gey we te kt 4 67 36 
LS PAS i ie As. oe Ns al cn 2eaiOs) Fonbel 486 SOC Sarre ar 28 76 
SS meeps me eee aIn Shasta Sue oN siuiw s 6 2,100)|. 3,02) 555 0 ee 35 69 
HS OZ ee Riser teh rere t ee ie are wise so wets ic 3,441 | 5,642 881 G1G shoes gales By 67 
USS (aeekere teeters ar cic Goda cop ete Wiishe es ois 14,295 | 14,064 | 1,141 SB or Peceva cles s 58 54 
1 ep aSe SF pe es ae eres ie ear ee ere 16, 9802h-168 7008 P ad le Tt O06 sl 527 he 77. 51 
TESA St BOAR Sa ale Some | 12252 647. 368, 1s 2D, 1632) 2) 056 te “87. 43 
OU Zeeeere er ei tetee eer oie ster aaer ols v.05 § LORS ZI DL S358 ete sore 743 | 1,238 | 82 52 
MOO erence tats <n ete ere be ok os as 15,365 | 18,468 | 1,982 803 | 1,486 | 81 62 
NOLO ges. ROR een nee sipli.o06) 14.7715 -| 2.388 Ob) 264 82 64 
OTB eerene ates are-e sislels Fe oasciie erect 16,906 | 14,681 | 2,175 856 | 1,489 | 84 64 


The statistics in detail of the various Collegiate Institutes and High Schools 
of the Province, for 1911, will be found on pages 82 to 119 of this Report. 


V. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


This table presents the work of the Teachers’ Institutes for thirty-five years: 


< 2 9 Receipts Expenditure 
2 us 

= o- Oo ne) 

(eee be | Bg. | E E 2 

(=| qo Se we a o oO 

a W'S oH sete S x © Hi sy 

Year 4 iM nas ee 5 } = © om = oo 

a| 3 |Si's! 84 2 aon | Ko) = 

She cna cleats = 22 5 2 5 So S 

s o o me q eH OF Ho S| Auer < 

Ea ie Ea he ee Ss a 3 2 

ray prey) w 5 a 5 is =] = = 5 a 53.5 — 

to) fo) Oogn Ooo ro) i) oct Orn os) 

Shines ah ce aia het BA =a 5 gH Se 

Z Zane < < <x a < = 
Siac Cc. Sec: SueEC. $26: Son, 
WS77e i fee lieoli) 6, 460)" 15412 50 100 00 POOTTD IE 2; (OG aA are date oes 1,127 68 
USS2e. cers 62) 4,395) 6,857; 2,900 00 300 00; 1,088 84) 9,394 28 453 02|-2 > aoaedo 
1887.. 66| 6,781) 7,594; 1,800 00; 1,879 45 730 66) 10,405 95; 1,234 08} 4,975 50 
T8922 20082 69} 8,142) 8,480) 1,950 00, 2,105 00 875 76) 12,043 54| 1,472 41) 6,127 46 
1897.....| 73] 7,627| 9,128) 2,425 00| 2,017 45 901 15) 12,446 20! 1,479 88) 6,598 84 
1902.. 77| 8,515) 9,367) 2,515 00) 1,877 50) 1,171 80) 13,171 26, 1,437 18) 7,188 45 
1907. >... 81| 9,319) 9,893) 2,850 00 1,920 00) 1,671 32) 14,824 09 654 16, 7,487 41 
T9105. 86| 9,768/10,518 4,100 00) 1,714 90; 2,051 71) 18,993 67 914 32) 8,610 32 
ORI. S a. 86| 9,821|10,742| 3,475 00| 2,170 00 2,099 70| 20,483 00 836 68) 9,347 13 


See pages 128 to 131 for details for 1911. 
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DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 


{. Table showing the Number of Teachers in Training at Provincial Normal 
Schools, and the Pupils at the Normal Model Schools 
in connection therewith, etc., 1877=1912 


No. of N 1 No. of Normal Model No. of Normal Model 
Year | No of Normal Suhocl stadents | School and Kinder- | School and Kinder- 
School teachers SA oe garten teachers garten pupils 
ree 13 257 8 643 
Rea & 16 260 15 799 
eee 13 441 18 763 
1892. 12 428 22 842 
re aan 13 407 23 832 
1902; clon. 16 619 dl 958 
IOUT is: *B5 428 38 979 
i420 4 ee aD *69 1,054 *38 916 
Le *69 969 *38 914 
i *Including those engaged in both a Normal and a Normal Model School. 
2. High School Entrance Examinations, 1877-1912 
Y No. of Candidates No. of Candidates who 
cae examined passed 
AST odes cae Fe Oe kanal tae eS 7,383 3, 836 
BRS 8 oo a wrt ers ie ee ee 9,607 Lye 
TBR ieee 2a 5 eias aint ee ere ree ere 16,248 9,364 
BROS ces. Se oe ve Raed Se eae 16,409 8,427 
TRO eI Se eh okt oe eee ee ere 16,384 10,502 
POG ee i GES Bae we ceria oe ee eee meee ree 18,087 13,300 
TO Pe ores isis an oe oe a ee 22,144 15,480 
2S ly Pag PRE es oa ee oe ie eh ee, 22,198 13,027 
NON ech. Serra x Fan ee ee eee ee 22,679 13,977 
3. Departmental Academic Examinations, 1912 
Exame = a 
4 | o o a 
2 D a ve os ®o 
Examinations a e s ‘s 0 5 re Be 
=) A) sy 4 8 4 = Sno a 
Aro o o vo Dx = qf 
6° g 5 < 5 § $a a 
= = Zz Z Zz onl Au 
Senior High School Entrance.. | 61 7A WR CCAD fer 8a ac een eS 21 34.42 
Senior Public School Graduation 65 a Pa ee Ne rt ear et Pate 23 30.00 
TOWER ONO. yh. +a cee ss eres ; 3,626 22 18 2 1,274 35.13 
Mioie) Mntrance “i. . cases ca oe | 196 a7 a i ie, ave 29.08 
MiddleSchool (Normal Entrance) 3,497 1,955 32 Z 1,957 55.96 
Junior Matriculation.......... 3, 099 <P 535 A | 9 PA 69.82 
Ze Ks SRS reer tn obese: 18) 6 1844) 59.50 
Upper School, Part I. ...5..... 568 Bal iL @ 338 ; ah 
Upper School, Part IT ........; 464 | 380 a ees Re ar! 380 81.89 
Commercial Specialist......... 20: | 12 yee ae ees 12 46.15 
Et SERIAL SG ies async a wineaies Bes BU IAee, Gi ie ce ge 4 57.14 
Supplemental Matriculation.... eel *110 14 5 BITS 35.82 
_ PES ree Meee ene 101 19 6,345 |. 53.18 
Number of Honour Matriculation Candidates .ec: acsearle ae ee 298 
Number of Scholarship Candidates\.... <n. .¢ eee eee eae 103 


4 These figures include those who, this year, obtained complete matriculation, partial 
matriculation. or passed on all the papers written. 
those candidates only who obtained this year complete matriculation or partial matriculation. 


The figures in brackets give the totals for 
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1. TABLE A—SCHOOL POPULATION, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


| 


a 10 Og] Ll 
SS ie ps ‘6.8 s 
Bee 2 .| 82 IN o see 2s 28 

[Rot lea BS |Saieh 183 jess 

Rural Schools | aan Scio ie iss =e os £48 

a eS Set oR Meet See ilo ay alee ee 

ASI /BS/BRSlBsiSe3| & | & |SBelees 
is) ter ae cat wn | ea) ids) ae A, & 
SSP ARN oe ries ae ee ae 3,691 2| 3,094 so <l') 0 000 LOLS) A 7A78 1, $1359 
ad Vlg) OR AR BO er 8,810). 32)°:6,372)....) 6,400) 3:899\— 3.005) -S yet iieoo 
ET ATLeCn: festa Se oe eras: 5,997! 5b] 4,957 1-34 S68 “22610 2.353) 62,50 
SW cs Wl 1s Pe, ome ee ae | 3 849|4. 67> 3, 098l. | 3,160| 1,692) 1,468 1,594) 50 
EU oerts bs Roane eer ere eee 3.545) 11} 2,955)....| 2,966) 1,583) 1,383) 1,609) 954 
fy Bilt coo eh eee Go ete soe ee 5 GL — saline ek coos 4,388) 2,304) 2,084) 2,456) 56 
LP SSER acta Hee eee tee 12682). 10) 53694) 34 5,704 2,918) 2,786 3,030) 53 
Se Prontenae.. cans ene oe os ses | 6,177) 28| 4,646)....| 4,674; 2,480) 2,194) 2,043) 44 
Oia teneariy =. <a hos 4.164 14, 3,271; 1) 8,286) 1,814) 1, 472| 1,475) 45 
POMS TON os 4 Jat re sree ee 11,741} 23) 8,995} 2) 9, 020. 4,743 4277 4,932) 55 
Mi Hallmans ney: Ge protec 2814) 1) 2,550\..2.). 2,551) 1,350) 1,201) 0, 60tieens 
NO Silat ia rian foc eecaeeeee « 1959) S22) leo ouie sens | 1,609) 837 772! 638 40 
SoHo TON i dee. corre ered 5 eed Ae ae! AREAS AE Age 2296 1,228) -1,068) 1:219ieas 
PAM GS TIES: 5-o5sc/i cre a on eee 9,062) 21: 7,089)  ~31~ 7,063) 35570) — 3,493) “3.507 
Mee pk Fo. earch tos nae 10,164, 4, 6,675 1, 6,680) 3,544 3,186 4,186) 62 
CI SAEGETE biahcte lenses oaths: aa iero sO 8,573, 12) 6,669|....| 6,681) 3,524) 3,157) 3,574) 53 
Tp gaITEO OTL Sera. aks octlat omerelers S20 aw 6,130) 2) 6,132) 38,264) 2,868) 3,784] 62 
Pe AY ae ee eae ee eee 4,411; 12) 38,190; 1) 38,203) 1,607; 1,596 1,959 61 
19 Leeds and Grenville....... $049) 20) 6. S7 iy ie Gs 892) 3,321) 3,071) 3,887) 53 
20 Lennox and Addington..... A535) 23) 3,026 1 3,550! 1,850 1,700 1,744 49 
PR ATIGGEEET. Gch, 2 bare teres a te 3,682) 8) 2,915)....| 2.923 1 ,550|- 1,378) 1,504) 251 
DO? MAGUIESER cx. * Ae 9,975, 3) 7,072)....) 7,075) 3,625) 3,450) 4,265) ~ 00 
7 MO de dee Sie a 4,799) 21) 8,895)....) 38,916) 2,112; 1,804) 2,187)" 55 
24 Northumberland & Durham| 9,377) 9! 7,057|....| 7, 066 8,752 3,314 3,984 56 
CSUR IG Loca st cuhe ie eee ee 7,220) 0) 5 5245) Seat 5. 252| 2, 169| =2°483| 2.9251) 256 
POR ORU ee ol pouch oes fae 7,298) Tl Bb 286i |) (>, 295) 22 f8or 2508) Se 0Gameos 
cil NST Ree oR ER Seen Cee 8,856, 3) 2,934) 1 2,938, 1,564), “L374 L615) 4p 
ToS ge a ee a RR eg RR 1,541! “UP e008 5009) 2 702 2301) Bea ee 
Beer eerporonaen 2's)... iar Gales 4,716) 17) 3,489)....| 3,506) 1,751) 1,755) 1,858) 53 
30 Prescott and Russell ...... 11,769) 24) 3,917, 3) 3 944) 2,094) 1,850) 2,083) 52 
hee PINCe MO WAT, vssces s Boe 2 629 B) 2,192 cose} 2,190 Llod) 1,043) = Lez 
BU EO Wie oss o's wiv ce Sha eee 10,125} 387) 6,564) 1) 6,602) 3,394; 3,208] 3,216) 49 
PSU HOUR: cig oS sates ees 12,661 7) 9,716.22) 9,728) 4,978) 4,750)" 5,206) ba 
PE LOTION Gs ons fo acs coe waste A284 LA), 2c OSA lee 2.993. 1,586), 1,407| 1,557), 32 
By LORE 6 ths se3.d'n d's Sacretalees 4,830| 7| 8,877) 1) 8,885} 1,989) 1,896) 2,108) 54 
5 EIN Ce Te a a a 6,651; 8 4,039} 1) 4,048} 2,198} 1,850 2564, 63 
Ba SAY BALA ne oe ete See 4,853; 11) 3,697|....| 3,708) 2,045) 1,663; 2,040) 55 
Pete We LIITOD «oss dion ekwir ese 7,604 3| 5,065 5,068} 2,684) 2,384) 2,995) 59 
Be WECUCWORGH ocx. 2 oe hae ee 5407) + 6). A 2a a 4,246) 2,139) 2,107) 2,245" be 
Ree OP etek ois ods, aes 11,847; 12 9,309 9 321 4,926| 4,395) 4,946) 53 
PL ae ea as inde eee ete 3 Gal) 14)o2 nas 2,142} 1,430) 3,812) 1,356) 49 
Roe MOnO es hs ss yess sexe AT2) 534. 364 364 185) 179. 158] 43 
ASD via csc yc eee ee ee 2,500 1s 17538 1,766 928 838 851, 48 
REI UB NORE 6 eos. gerne seni 4,071) 22; 3,314 3,336, 1,769| 1,567| 1,540) 46 
PR CNSTRSRIDG fee es Pec erie 5 625 12) 85379) ..6> 3,391 1.718 1,673) 1,495, 44 
PL AETY COUN 9 sis ancien oa 5,109} 15) 3,962} 3] 3.980! 2,030} 1,950, 1,875) 47 
Psy DOVER; os Senet Le, 3 ee 854)... | 854) 438 416. 342) 40 
PSOE Wd Oh an ee 3,o21| B88; 2,469) 3 2,510 1,304, 1,206 1,257, 50 
40-Frunder Bay’... ccscs cess 1,326] © 9) 4; 056, ae | t. 065, 531 534 482) 45 

— | 

4 PROBE ie cian o.0 xp 0 + +++ 296.874 636 211,874 27 212 ,587/111, 379/101, 158 114,894 54.05 
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S 10 bo 

BySho [ae | [ss 3 
a Glee sales No| 3's bs |S 

ies acl sa FS alge ‘e8 |oe2 

Cities Sa  SyjQh jew aS Taq jw s 

aos mien 2 2 | oar 2S ale us 

See ass jaan 8 eel be See 

S54 SSR 8 ESi\S5a| & | 2 [S88 e383 

) Set Ae 
1 Bay BYSUi Rei ee a eee Ga Zod Utena ek OOS. ean OOS ee ST Sie SOL O4TN GIL 
DRoranilordetmta et ioe Sear, 6,110) 1) 8,273|....| 8,274) 1,671] 1,603] 2,216) 68 
DRC MACAU AE cect 4 foe Pe ees 2,758|.+..| 1,653)....) 1,653) 798} 855! 1,094| 66 
MOU H ORL EVAL LEVI eee Seca ae eee one | AT 2I0lars fe OUS sala l OUSIs mn S14 ie, 204K), 158ie 72 
DECMe lem Oe chet oh No | 3,777)....| 1,893) 2} 1,895] . 934) .961| 1,333] 70 
Oa ON gee eter ee ans PSI207 hoe. SHLOVA20N. 2 OF 4201-5), 3808).5. 1121-7, 467 72 
ONS VON ieee eee ae te OOO «ol 2,440 oa ae Se440), 1,242) 1198) 1-766) 72 
SON GCOLME een oN ees $5190)... i) OF008l4 4.0) O,000).0,008) &,175)-4 6140-7. 
OENTGaArarh aLiSs. tents see es oa 8 1 belie’) Meaegetay 1,892)... 1,892). ©, 681). 71L) © 928) < 66 
LOROUG WA ete eee neon een, | 23,010) 1| 7,464)....| 7,465) 3,607) 3,858) 5,089} 68 
dlePelerbporoue lacks eee ones ses ANA Mois De DOO eek 2 LOO Ooh ols LN ee ls 6S6lly Tk 
[2ehorier nurs. ee eee es Beis). oe 1, 490K sol 00s. 718i. 6077210 + O01 66 
Gee tee abarines ok ce oe ae | 2,804|....| 1,696)....| 1,696) 861} 835] 1,106) 65 
Ae Seek NOmaAS ees eee one ts proc ee S501 Ol oe mel 32,079) 1, 0241 51,055| Loe te 
Ie tation mere te oe ee 2 OODIGne 0 | Soha onl L880). 965) . 865.1861! 74 
[GEO OU Oe tee 1 le ee re | 70,566|..../46,744)..../46, 744/28 ,777|22 ,967|34.747| 74 
Lge SOLE eee ef rts cats Aen aie 45901)... 2,140)... 2,1401;1,091) 1,049) 1,520) 71 
ESB Woot t0CKteee =: ok oes ec ia! ee, SOF, tela 20 ent ky A266 730) 2s. 693\00 GorpeGt 

Motal Seems. 6 cs oe 171,359} 2}98 078) 2/98 082/49 642/48 440/70 547 71.92 

Soi el eS es aS aE sa ate esa ee oa 

Towns | | 

PA eR eT ates ois ater TIO\ cal GUIs. 61 28 | 33! 38| 62 
PPAR MIST OWL eeiee oleate eo aesvek tier eco | ZOO stil poco! ca 236, . 127; . 109} «.180) 76 
SMA MMOLE tere oe aes eka | POO eet eoUSee ae BOl ns foots ome Ole 20g meGG 
Ae ATIVE NS WOUE Ome, to ard oie satel ore (2 yay 267 os 2607 \..  LoOr Py ELT L672 262 
SMATINOLIOL Se een tree te ieet 20st. Ws gi Rss ee 608).... 608 321 287 424| 70 
Gee UO ras mae tee ae ot ee Decree le POCO es cs 328]. 161; 167; 2386) 72 
PEAY ieee ior ee | B20 hae LoDU ee 350) 190; 160} 248) 71 
rey BY: eit (ou yn Sekt aati: te Tey tonne Reed ele OO li. se OO lieve O9.Lis p4090w sbeebs O44 65 
Ose ieee eres tte Son hte oy 3-O86i...01 1, 06L....| L,96L. 977); 984) 12388" 7A 
TOABlenheimers ik. cee ae nha 340 le 313) .168) .. 145} 193) 62 
Lig Bindahiverer ees sc as... GO2 ee 200 eeleoOUeg a4 kh 180s 48 
I2eBontield 50 ee eee ace 1 166... Site he 28 14 14 9| 32 
Le bBothivelle, ess... 650s eet Ae | Wee B27 cee 122 70 52 86) 70 
Lae Bowmanvillecc. tee wos cn epee 700)... dF ores AO ee 2O le 24h eel aye 
lymbraceprlagers. ie +. ae Spe | 748).... H69Pen.8 669} 321) 348) 482) 65 
TGSB ra ONS ee aca et ens Vole < DCOl aie OCD aH coor a cd 390; 74 
Ae brock ville: csc) aa hese hee sol! eee 200 ae ie lea lOl eee leo lS. OD Cis a OOl 843) 64 
TSP TUCC IM ING are ei sok | tases eal IRE Bless ale SMES 92) 105; 121) 61 
TOUCaCheR Aye eee. ee | LG inc x Pale lest 61 70 76| 58 
ZO aCaM DDC LIONGss sos nie ne | FES gee G19). J. 619) 306) 313) 418) 68 
A Wall OCW ol 90 1 el eA ER ae ne Cea | O41|....| 656}....| . 656; 309) . 347; 467) 71 
AOAC OUMELOL (Leste eee hs rare oa 220ee 1d eae al 2 ii 5 SY 
peated GREG | Cos om Ape a Rata AG Le CG 736 BAD B45i0 So 210 te 2oUnee re 
ZAe CLIN PONE ete ct See ren ee BOS ee Leo Line, 392; 199 1938} 299) 76 
Zoe COba bene, Montene, ana Meee Le 20 OMe saline OZ iaace,: CUBIS eS Ge bolt oe Sy | 
ZOSCODOUT Sue cert cect ee Sle ess ign le L Othe oat Dailies SSlin COs en 2os) © 488i E82 
ATACOCLT ANG ter ek cee ere ee Bes TG) cera Leen: 117 62 55 47| 40 
ZS GOL IMeWOOC cenit soe ee es . T2SO5e ech letGls. or sks2c6l,, 623). 653) 805" 270 
29S COD ers C lls wie rane Wes oe area. | 5D8}.... 486).... 486) 242) 244) 288) 59 
SORC OTA re eee eas ile ares | ere DOL as 591 300} 291 440| 74 
OLMDESELOMLOw oes Vikan ees oe DOO acs. ASO ete. 450;' 252) (198) 296) 66 
SUT OSUC thence ee ees cies ectels | Sfole oes SN eae 3441 164 180) 200) 58 
Fo $330 d WO ekis’a Koy inh ctov ree LN Ps pues SER ere | Zoole sors WM Raa AZT. 83 94; 114) 64 
BAR Dundee pees Gn cle sen | 4.027/....] 648)...:] 6481 304) 344] 485) | 75 
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(328 elgg giaaltas| 
257 Beles Sag 8 34 
pon ay AO Cla, Pig Oa! 
HO SAND LLGs Mia a Site ees cee oie O4t ae 455 455 
Sy PU hd O81 Recepan cto rape eae payee wreck 420 295 295) 
ie MP ICD ATS < C acase cise ele als ee 184 rE SOl eee 180, 
MOOR) esis aus ei ctedlore Camere ates 356 Sei) ee Ry) 
Ee OLS Ute oc ccs eae ew ie Ceie vie Salle aac PA 275 
MG HOreyyn PaAnCeS «ive ce ae Gare ee Bed Se Dae Se 204). 204 
Ure sy pea las. Se sareee coasts aes 2,504, Pay Aaod 1,434 
CAE EWI E Th LLL ae aR pi rarer a LOB T or teneod one 817 
Ey APOCGEICH 3.3; 2 Ss gliosis esses alee 1122). 659). 659 
Be SGGLOSOAY.: Cotes Soca cee 22ti. 1ST Sire Le 
Pe STAVENNUTSE. ca ocd eee ie cece 514 392 392 
BO Lin Ley DIE VY: vs yes Gee wk es Seo oh 1,200). 540 re 540 
RCSA ROVE ay | ese bd hele Fe oo noon 633). 497; 1; 498 
Eph AY TiSTONs ©. \y.< oe eke eee ere 382 305). 305 
ROCHA WKOGDUEN wen se hie ee 1,546). Vite, Lah 
DICH espeleyr acu 5ceckn oes ee ed 808. b2liKeeany soak 
DishIUHISViLIG a eet eee ae eats G33) Jnl cae OF as atel 544 
Doe WISET SOL he cu es Mores aretegece oot 1,280). TAL 714 
DosHPArney ? cs csuen cclnmeee ees ce 100) a) 82i.. 82. 
PICO Waltall: (tt teiaa he ve atabanelale alate 355) [e  ecohtee een ecO| 
DOLE eWay. <ul eee Se re (oStiseeeie ore | 979 
Bh Kincardine i. gyno ee a 534). 358 358) 
DUAINGS VIG oa. 3 <2 ares ee, ee 500 359 359) 
Bis SU LOL ULYE. Geese eh eee a ei aoe 225] 139 139) 
OU ELSA MINION... ucek. ooasae cre cel 649 454). 454 
DOT nASAV ISS Orato ee eae 1,924|. 1,003} . 1,008 
PECs wels.oG. 45.09 oo cee DOV <7 eed Ool. ce eek 
Re athe COrrentice.0. eee 330). 315) 315 
UEoHASAEY ier pest eee el 2a L380 180 
5 OS A ee i A eee er ae 469). Bi 57 
eNO ge esc Seals age cate 599. 520). ceh eeaeo 
JUPACIC IES ITs SUP ADs ag fire ape Pry ade bat Kg 217 e207 
SE TLLIS uae cee COniee tinea A53) ee 406. 406 
PPERORILGNE | antici ct. otis a cae 446 |. ele ROR a. 289 
DeeMouny Poresh .. ccc eect ll 4351. .% 2855 oe 3 289 
WEA TENG Aan Gorn ul cece oe Ne 700). Baoan. 582 
“i, New Liskeard .2%.. 025.3). beck | 546. ATS RATS 
Vee MMATKOL Acs ook ee FATS aL Ole eee 479. 
AOA TET Ne as gare ara teaieg eeeaea geet | 242) 220 Re 220 
EES Ge Mi Eh gee Ue ne A ee 1,615, 802]....| 802) 
PROMOTE: LOPONU i. ack a veodtes oo 5e 1,509) TSTOL as. 1,101 
Pe RNIUG SS 5, oh, urine coe che 626|....| BSTit eee Bay 
SPLOT CLT oe LU Bie Se eae Cee rece me 5 bipeena 438|.... 438 
BO AICIR sce UTC ae £989) 1,249} 3] 1,252 
EMA SSS cacy eet 1:727|- 2 aah a eeas 
oe tiwven Soynd 42 °,4..0. 6, «0 es ey. 207 Pagih Ws$a careiege edd (37 
elo Palineraton secs a. nk or sadtan ye 495)....; 299)... 299) 
ae PU ee A Deh ss sc na eae OES s el 531 531 
Be SEM RIL cos tN Thy ere 242 205 to eee 
DASE REED. BOM it tate oe cack ai 1,004 O20N. 2 ue O20 
me itauihinice Ute, ier ees dee od 1,719 705100. 18 sets 
86* Penetanguishene nas in ake ecto i 930 (Alii eee 715) 
MASPRYIN oo Unde CMa ere 947 402|....| 402) 
2 DC SE et hae ene 975 POs aene ee 
ER UPION rien sche Sawer ek 710 481). 481, 


* Including Protestant Separate School. 
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I. TABLE A—SCHOOL POPULATION, ATTENDANCE, ETC.—Concluded 

dq =) 

332 a R= 

eae |n8i 88 el s% 

Bos ee BR ja) 3s 

Towns—Concluded on f a = 2x Pal 3 = 

os Hy o one 
Soe? 28 See 24 a58 _ a 
Son [oh B82 as) 2s3) & e 
OOsPort- Hope. 2%... Least Ae Ones 740 348 397 
OT Powassat ..2.0.. 3%! DAP. 206, 1 207 115 92) 
OZSETESCOLbw es salons eee O25 les pba tiete. 314 150 164) 
SR BLTESUOL sie ce ee S13).2. 509 509 242 267 
OF Rainye River ss.o nec. 280) ee BAN ES 223 106 117 
O5 FRentrewe ve acho k aks TEO7Gi 449), 449 252 21% 
96 Ridgetown ........ | OVA Uae BASi ae 348 175 173 
Oa Roellandieeriie cos STZ\e ae OG oe: 66 37 29 
USeS tz Mary, Sure tess oe SOK, Dable. 536 274 262) 
OGESana wich vtacnecs oe ok | ALLE hon 198 198 104 94 
TOUS SATII AR lees eee ViO98 ie. 1,490 1,490 745 TA5 
IOiesatltvotes Maries. sa) ) 125167\.5.. 1,646 1,646 827 §1¢ 
LOZ; SeatOntiners ce oe oe DOG es 297 297 155 142) 
LUBA COoemat st: 2. esa MOO ites 629, 629 334 295)! 
104 Smith’s Falls...... AOU one 1,209 1,209 566 648 
105 Southampton ...... As 364) . 364 190 174 
LOGS tay tle Geter 5 sors ors Zi) ee] 230). ..%! 231 120 11] 
LOSS LeeLsOnis ask. se OBSis. on 662 662 350) 312 
LOSS Strathroy. cs cee 8 Leones 545}. 545 265 280 
109 Sturgeon Falls..... Ae. 202) a 202 93 108 
LLOe Std bury ee. oy oe. 984).... 432) . 432 199 233 
[eberRhessa lone. ss.n | DA S| reece 447! , 447 227 220 
bE hOrnburyees. cas. 174 s lio Vi earey 137 65 12 
Th ae NOnOla eee te hoe | Sy ae AOU ae 401 162 239 
8 eS Ur ye tact 54 ats AZO 2B ee ctl 123 54 69 
1152 Pillsonbure..o kee. 639) . 547 ; 547 295 252 
TL L6e Trenionetene sa | 994). 603 5 603) sho 296, 
Bax brig geweer ee.) 486)....| bao) eo! 342 170 172! 
118 Vankleek Hill...... 411 1 LOS ee 169 98 71) 
HMooWatkerten.. 7.2 ee. Obl ees 333 333 174 159) 
i202 Walkervilies: see. (aliees AZ Lee 421 202 219 
iW allaceburge..7 2...) 1,465).... 644)....! 644 325 31¢ 
P22 Waterloo een teen | SOB: 57] | yal 291 280: 
123) Webbwood-.2..%.'660 DAG ae 21GIe 216 101 115 
IetaWelland 2 wae. t S02 on S342 5 ca 834 444 390 
125m Willd DY Smear OVAL S| BOSH Ls a 358 199 159 
LZOLW TattGn en ae omy a 760 1| DOSE me 510 234 276 
Iie ig iia meee nhs | 568 | SOU 389 189 200 
Totalss. 4. ac one 108 ,305 9| 64 ,740, 5| 64,754) 32,3847) 32,407 
Totals | 

I RuraleSchoolss. .2 20.4 296 ,874| 636] 211,874) 27) 212,537) 111,379) 101,158 
CaCilleSe. Sok ost ca keke 171,359} 2) 98,078 2) 98,082} 49,642) 48,440 
SPLOWMG ene eee ek 103,305, 9 64,740 5 64,754) 32,347) 32,407 
BVA Oram: ons eats 33,017| 18) 25,159) 2) 25,179) 12,648) 12,53] 
5 Grand Totals, 1911...) 604,555) 665) 399,851) 36) 400,552) 206,016 194 ,586 
6 Grand Totals, 1910... 599,541) 595) 401,211, 76} 401,882) 206,023) 195,859 
(elNncreaseserest te roe DEO A ee Olsen tse ercs es LSA 2.51) 2,010 
SMUECKCA SOS eietcre te PA ccd iaie cal sie BA eR eee eee ateteilreteres A A rae ee 
OB ercentageser-s es ociiae ales oe ET OO S820 a iars crate os 51.438) 48.56 


61.08 


Norr.—Continuation School attendance is excluded from above table, except a6 Grand Totals, 1910 ”. instead of 
the apparent decreases in attendance in 1911 there were increases, as shown in line 7% Increases’”’ above. 
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Reading 
a 
Rural Schools fe “4 4 as = 
5 S 3 Spero ieee 
g ~ — = jaa) o}6 
E cali ae z Stee a 
Ay — “A on + jaa) 
REESE RING oishe tise oo tem wien nee 731 359 531 iie4 706 58 
PEDERCE? iad s Sea's ackiee tte Se eeaerie SUPE oe | 1,624 TISs) 1 090e leo |) vied 149 
BRUATIOLON - yc sk wise cies Wale oar acres Se | 1,308 644 892 913°) Leb SUZ 
WREVILEVIN: =. od patois wire ee te orca 710 404 528 | 675 — 787 56 
5 Dundas. 720 292 157 | 508 | 646 43 
eee MUTE ee os hil Beale tou, Le oe Re | 988 587 | 822 801 10 179 
te HISSOKS he oie Hu be inten oe ceases tee LL OoOule cle Cannan eel ol Geen) 761 Veh 
BaP Trowhenaes tae i ee Ae ae a iP eae Ova 813 | 886 1,089 42 
GRICE ATTY<: 0 occas hts Cae 1,124 393 724. ‘| 539 490 16 
PUI TCY 2s rae ce nie eee ee ee 2,190 972, 1 *1,855) -1,906) F949 148 
Pbetaldimatidi wee. oho oe eee: 573 357 | 463 509 611 38 
Fema LDU TON she bee hoe arise eee one | pe 249 286 | 285 207 30 
Por A LRORis.c:. See eee OR ee as | 581 280 | 395 | 459 | 552 29 
Pau RtES Sc cps oe waka re cee ee | 2182 969 - 125755) 31162) 120m: 102 
ey LUNGS pany. meee ey aera es om meee | Pele 225 194% AS82367 1 AG Tile Gn 270 
PEAR OTTO te acres ne Melee ee cere 1,768 OFA S550) Ia ae 259 
Pe GA TLDLON: & ah oe Sega een eS eee, Val 363 932.) 1,047 }-.1,304 ) 1343 148 
| ES Wah S| ie aE cet et Raa tent PEE | 769 406 609 659 724 36 
pe Leeds and Grenville 724...) wees 1,529 100)) 120925) “1529383 1-682 96 
20 Lennox and Addington ............ 940 406 661 | 690 | 800 53 
eee EV NN = tc price! pe ong Coos: ee ee Pee ea 709 371 | 529 644 627 43 
Sa pMiddlesex, 2. iy sss Ge <b. cues ie bol A Dae OUOM ERIE OUP mleo2 a MeGo) 258 
DN OLLOLK sce gt ae Uti antare vse ca el 937 438 917 760 hh 87 
24 Northumberland and Durham.......) 1,550 885 | 1,599 1,491 1,419 122 
DSU GAL TOL is Pol ener ener. en | 1288 619 962 4) A 097 4° 1,220 il 
ALANS 4 (0) <6 (A ane Je eee ete Mie DD of | 1,156 618 | O2Veee Lj 04350 eL404 151 
RE PRS taede tat chide: ork. see 672 316 | 56] 583 754 52 
DP MEIOE LN ht cicietiee gk gee es Nettie Le eae 1,086 570 Sd0ne i. oo0 1) abs 136 
Stake PET DOCOUN tone. aude. Aten niee eel 972 488 759 | 623 613 51 
30 Prescott and Russell :............. Wo @hpshts: 529 | 676 — 622 | 731 48 
Gime TINGS WOSCArH 3. kotiee ye, cee ea 460 282 | 384 398 | 594 77 
SIPOLINOW . tant. acct’ sheen eee aI aS 88250 1246.9" te 108 ta sss 93 
BeNOR oes Lars. eee eh nate a OD 1,374 3}, 2,002 1,7/2 | 1;845 238 
PS OhOLMON ti. vs vi5s ven 842 344 646 sya key 559 31 
Gee NPE Sic ys: scale Sree dean ahora es OLA Ald) e863 en arco 755 120 
BMY) RLOEIOOG. Sr tlivsoy cs Gh eit ect 5400)" el024a Saas) W668 61 
37 Welland ey ee ee eee BAS | 948 442 664 770 | 819 65 
Peeve eI LON O'Neil re oe Ree ee ea Raw leat 584 | 931 | 1,026 1,269 187 
RN CTL Gn oo i et ete 1,018 597 | 652 864 | 991 124 
cht a Sg ie ngs GE, oh Rae ec | <2, 09081 pl DUS oe LSS lias se ie oe iy 
PS ROII Be 5% Se ae Ces Meio b aagebook | 894 358 534 452 457 47 
Pee RNOTE Gc eae PAL uote Muh 'te san ee 160 51 68 45 39 1 
GES TERT i me a ea Me A 567 186 307 328 360 23 
44 A TRS OD ee 976 496 621 673 530 40 
LEO UTS 111 Saad Oo a | 1,308 568 659 488 351 Af 
46 Parry SO AS thas aan Ni ond ess 1,264 569 (C4 688 654 78 
BINH Fevers ek le, ey & 260 139 161 154 124 16 
RUE RR os. One ae ae 1,009 432 | 444 355 240 30 
MP EIIIOL DAY, oc cuierte yy fog bce wine 357 ra We 213 157 104 iW 
MENS ok Gan ads Dt Tg ees oe 55,426 | 27,855 | 41,088 | 40,794 | 43,183 4,191 
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S n 

= A a 

2 2 2 J = a 

a S 7 S r 3 

(>) fas} fo) = WN i. 

H lol joy oe 12) 

2 3 Z E : ; "bp S 

a & = 4 S & SI S 
1 2,967 2,080 1,988 2,631 2,548 1,012 1,337 1,491 
2 | 5,846 4,510 3,846 4,994 4,886 2,695 | 2,465 2,844 
3 4,796 3,868 2 556 4 236 4,056 5928.2 O80 2,726 
4 2 869 2 232 1,629 2,576 2,433 1,540 1,297 1,435 
5 2805 2,399 2,040 2,490 2 522 1,152 1,164 1,378 
6 4,130 3,608 2 628 3,703 3,835 1,946 | 2,039 2,308 
7 5,172 3,325 2594 4,025 3,966 1,807 946 1,843 
8 4,490 3,393 1,794 3,098 3,384 1,980 1,670 2,212 
9 2,787 2 246 1,391 2,450 2,463 888 1,084 1,232 
10 8,203 7,168 5,284 7 322 7,257 3,408 3,524 4,913 
i 2.155 1,641 1,876 2,080 1,814 1,130 8205) 15395 
12 1,336 949 330 1,070 985 650 Aalen 628 
13 2.187 1,786 1,382 1,849 1,800 1,140 836 | —-:1,,059 
14 6,568 5 508 5,297 6,027 | 6,057 1,764 2,438 3,171 
15 5,770 5,223 3,973 5,540 5,360 2,954 2,737 3,272 
16 6,400 4,738 3,110 5,077 | 4,906 | 2,776 | 2,515 2,884 
17 5,481 4,249 3,305 4,392 4,894 2,015 2,504 | 2,892 
18 3,122 2,324 793 2,465 2 378 1,300 1,068 | 1,349 
19 5 B47 4,359 2,710 | 4,565 4,554 8027 | ¢) 2/542 | > 3 108 
20 3,270 2,743 1,280 2,648 2,757 TEE hie paved lees oti sal 
21 2,523 2,062 1,367 1,969 2,052 1,557 1,139 | 1,360 
22 6,818 5,958 5,081 6,320 6,506 | 8,018 | 2,990 | 8,428 
23 3,759 3,294 2,301 3.349. | 8,411 1 220) ae te" ee PL O20 
24 6,444 5,052 3,276 5,679 5,344 2,881 20331 Rhy 
25 5 252 3,446 3,267 5,116 5,171 1,381 2 soles 2ta70 
26 5,038 4,553 2,870 4,915 4,824 1,967 | 2,384 | 2,667 
27 2,774 D237 1,758 2,647 2,521 1,066 | 1,374 1,572 
28 4,597 3,832 4,482 4,142 3,919 | 2,642 | - 1,645 2,587 
29 3,060 2566 1,467 2,664 2,494 1,312. | 1,360 1,771 
30 3,674 2,516 2.379 | 2,530 2,864 45200“) 1,277 1,560 
31 2,004 1,635 622 1,844 1,594 1,168 1,023 -|2 “1,184 
32 | 6,369 5,773 3,318 5 , 856 5,758 1,852: | 3,126 | --* 8,318 
33 9,032 7,921 7,205 8,376 8,306 4,241 | 3,504 | 4,495 
34 2,779 2,119 1,796 2 329 2,254 1,155 1,252 1,349 
35 3,753 3,166 2,297 3,414 8,417 1,252 | 1,765 2,113 
36 3,844 3,292 3,011 3,636 3,605 1,237 1,178 1,574 
37 3,852 2,477 DAge leo 798 2,700 1,809 | 1,885 1,663 
38 4,749 3,788 8,159 | 8,994 3,954 23587 -|-<1:,612 2,291 
39 3.764 2,883 2,833 3,134 3,068 15979: <) 1,874 1,966 
40 9,042 "| 7,661 5 899 8,395 8,335 2.953--| 3,095 - |” 3,627 
41 2,166 1,798 1,013 1,867 1,828 963 708 1,022 
42 364 - 258 136 285 273 85 85 85 
43 1,529°:| 1,064 549 1,091 1,128 693 527 721 
44 2,728 %| » 2,095 1,239 2,468 2,322 1:413° | --4,011 1,299 
45 2.011 1,754 1,136 2.185 2,990 999 707 1,148 
46 3,106 2.372 1,269 2,604 1,649 165791 hk 208 1,589 
47 842 794 185 755 735 297 284 288 
48 1,276 1,181 796 1,408 1,461 755 443 674 
49 868 “667 595 689 653 327 217 283 
193,418 | 156,553 | 117,234 | 169,627 | 167,991 | 82,037 | 78,463 96 ,622 
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32 3 o oo 

es) 2 2 i] EZ 

D Py 3 a ed qo 

aie = a g te 

Ay Z Ay fQ < 

PR TANG. 3o hs ms lath ese aes 2,087 2,689 2,140 82 ' 53 
ORG A <r Gis eb a ahets niskele BE anit eae 3,874 4,585 4,915 74 85 
BRAVO LOM Acts Oc te Sigene Pers oa ames 3,457 4,543 3,761 at 23 
MOT vutrer il >see os a Nine § AON RL ne 1,855 2,458 2,300 63 58 
PUTAS Liao Potee Valdes ones Bee 1,936 2,608 2,489 04 36 
BAPaGine ©, ooo ae cee eae dees oc a eats 3,168 3,653 3,370 495 oe 
TERR GOR Fp ook ute wet ooo ace Ea ais oe where ars — 4,649 4,208 2,787 116 4 
Se PTOUIOUAC, ies sso tore co tenses a ate rot Werf 3,604 PAL OL 105 48 
ET PONSALTY: 5 wot ates te Cate ts a beaten he IAA aT 2,618 1,974 2 17 
UU VOUS ene bag tg ran tale ede ss ho Ones 7,825 6,909 249 110 
Pie a a tmidiidlcter, concert esheets foe a ii ite: 2,326 1,657 43 Be 
Pe HAM pUrtOn ax cece ec seutre cet | 548 1,024 607 25 26 
Pata ton ce aac c< dents Sawa « pesteies Parad etd 2,052 Lo72 26 24 
Re ASIN SSS, whack os aoe tw ales | 5,524 6,311 6,322 518 15 
Eye Es UEC gee acy chalere sth cjervic cesses Sore rene Geese!) D200 5,975 258 256 
TOE CIUG sob Deine Bs ee ae cee | 93,946 5 ,697 4,828 388. 254 
7k Lambton ho. cs stesso atte atte at 3,724 Delos 5,652 124 126 
ES LONAT IC etre ce a nee 1,620 2,621 MAS 26 31 
19 Leeds and Grenville............... | 93,668 4,683 4 5386 67 120 
20 Lennox and Addington............. | 2,444 3,061 2,681 624 46 
SP UPLANICOIN 2.oce Serle oe cal cieta Decent ARTE Lisrd UB 1,816 49 43 
OO MICGIESES: * son. oie st Pea bee 42782 6,571 6,165 431 Ze 
BON OTIORE cise tA tee OR omen by 2A She 3,396 3,019 129 74 
24 Northumberland and Durham....... 3,831 5 ,662 4,774 118 130 
ER OTEATIO’ ty c/a « swcle tee oe ian 3,972 5,285 |" 5,252 48 62 
TAY 5-900 ees Oe eT Ue agree 4,106 5001 + ~¢4.415 146 123 
BECO. 92 ok on UG Liaw heiaine meme eee 15901 2h re 1. moceoo! 28 35 
BoP REL UL £2 tas aides yale Second © ote ee | 8,095 4,029 4,098 109 108 
Boe OLeTDOTOUGH: 2 ..cch saaaiedien laa eet 2,114 2,600 2,238 46 45 
BO; Prescott and Russell ...ccck cess 3 ce lee 2,965 3,405 49 46 
Dra rince Hdward. 255-2028 «ess ccasthee | 1,286 1,667 1,258 69 61 
BEG IERICOW ooo iclgcnenitucs Pena 5,300 5,802 5,168 93 80 
SS | 81 EE lc ge 5,601 7,901 8,107 315 311 
EME ONY 109 Ne Op ae oe MER VE SE 1,700 2,866 2,238 50 17 
BEM AU TIE, «ceo as ster ane gees eam eee Booch 3,240 ZY 156 162 110 
PETE EEIATIGO rc’ wos tc cere care 2,374 3,517 2,982 51 48 
BGLII wii Sdic choy de piece Gare 1,959 2,912 2,962 53 58 
Poe OLE b sy ees cep fovea 3,289 4,316 3,639 176 167 
BeONY CTNMOTED «ccc, ck daalrkwatc cu ok ee 2,027 3,530 3,060 145 119 
CS 3A8 33's [aS ae RS De 6,509 8 ,845 7,901 113 jf We 
PRIOR ees a's c claSemea hele rien at 1,466 2,290 2,288 42 38 
TT a eR es RIC NRE BSE ope el 183 92 LOO AG Saw ain ate sateen 
Se EEOUE LI C8 oe ie sla age Ren eae 821 1,448 838 20 114 
44 Muskoka Shah wine mca iine Sd Giata owen eee 1,525 2.201 jog pes" 38 46 
BIRR, Bony os cathe eee Me A ee 1,766 1,521 al 23 
BEEPS OUDG oo ies gc acls a5,5 caiem es 1,913 2,433 2,503 90 67 
MERON UAVEY 0). 6 9 hs Va PSs o ah 456 523 437 12 14 
SE So, a 6 Pav aayion Sends sek | 884 823 639 61 35 
Peememrmntier Bay) ene ee | 658 10D 507 34 17 
Ee eyo. Levee oe; pe | 132,928 | 178,777 5,578 3,969 
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16 235 211 LISS aN sei It arn eae ae 219 | 62] 608 |1,030 | 156 
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20 29 25 OMe leis eet elseenes 10 Fy eee ie 1 Rei peete 
21 42 36 9 Sire fy tg ip eee | ees foie SO lot P7ale20 
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24 99 80 33 16 4 3 1330 OF 1285 Sane 
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44 28 Fy hoes Rink, tape ne EC RE 9 Tyg .04-geb ere 
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49 14 10 SIA aa Get aie) ae Sat eee ee LI in Sy 12 10 ie cate Ret ee 
31514 | -2.907- 11,071 At 2 e7hOUe C0 7 |1,928 |1,050 5,009 |6,995 | 895 
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* Apparent decreases in the number of teachers, in the numbers of First Class certificates and University Gradu- 


ates, and in the salaries of First Class certificated teachers in a few cases, are caused by the exclusion of the Continu- 


ation School teachers from the above table. 


In 1911 there were increases of 195 in the number of Public School 


teachers, 31 in the number with First Class certificates, and 8 in the number of University Graduates, 
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*In addition there were set out 12,600 bulbs. 19,500 plants, and 1,800 shrubs. 
+ To each school. 
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15 Huron $.0.0. 06.4.0 see saese ee] LOOT DO) - 6137844). 45 040-08) °61 835 Sete eos lane 
GE INCI Sy oo y atte ais nate has ne oe | 16,263 68 41,925 15 42,254 67 73,162 08) 173,605 58 
feeb DLONce ve coco tle ce ~=17,549 49 =—-58, 864 58 = 44,152 39 56,428 60 171,495 06 
NW RMlata Elie ont c secteran tt, ater | 7,891 43 36 ,604 21 10,439 60 24,214 20 79,149 44 
19 Leeds and Grenville........ | 15,022 76 70,889 63 =. 88,008 31) 58,075 10 176,490 80 
20 Lennox and Addington ..... | 7,716 77, 38,0388 96} 13,056 96; 30,102 88) 83,915 57 
CUS INCOUi: socket = ae etree E312, 22720. 181208 22,815 46 55,564 23) 106,479 24 
or Middlesex. fs. . sass eas awa) 219040 28) 002954016) 01565795 84,618 60 219,070 99 
ORENGIO Kye ek tamer: 8,873 52} 30,833 41; 25,870 12} 51,300 79] 116,877 84 
24 Northumberland & Durham. 19,056 24 64,888 98 42,282 18 58,520 79 184,748 19 
PR UAT WO se se go steko tet esd see Seek 18,417 26 49,046 88 81,106 52 48,104 00 141,674 66 
Beinndis ms: Sona ee 14,468 52) 37,917 36 37,883 89} 72,934 01/ 163.203 78 
OTP Ge leu on eG ee ee ASU EEO cD LOU EOU et ek UeSb eas 32,420 44, 84,455 79 
ae. 1 ELS) att Dal be a on an NEL 13,201 32) 29,206 51) 44,786 35} 46,021 14) 133,165 32 
SOFPeter borough: .s...0. ese | 12,492 92} 25,480 21) 16,871 34 28,764 38) 83,608 85 
30 Prescott and Russell ...... | 5,650 86) 29,702 16 14,248 52) 22,138 30/ 71,789 84 
Slr riice Md Wards... conte. | 6,104 03 28,016 83, 9,891 45; 19,321 93) 58,334 24 
DOUELCH IEG Wassls thi «inl aoe seateratene | 18,215 59 = 42,998 86 24 ,996 70 48 ,061 99; 129,268 14 
Bs INCOR 8 ss a ae ee CUPL OMS Beeb ScOo re lime oUsaae le $3,702: 16)... 2223553 58 
ey LOVIN Une tae. esos Sete ere ee 5,483 16 24,925 94) 18,335 07 11,404 34 55,148 51 
SU RVICLOT Idan ic ie eae chee tect 13,163 12 31,164 84) 27,245 97 31,299 08) 102,872 96 
BO EVV GLLGT OO ore tec cae teens orien see ' 11,499 90 29,910 97 32,482 80 71,658 28| 145,551 95 
STEN OAM us atiPocce Repeodcace tah ees OU 26,982 87; 23,036 07 41,270 06) 100,134 71 
BOM GUO TON oc. betes cee | 18,086 45 46,075 92° 37.530 47 69551848)" _17is 218 a2 
BON WET WOELN: scwrcks teurios es 11,078 25 26,680 384 24,570 64 53,197 06) . 1157526-29 
AD MV GR Son os brated atone 21,416 61) 55,445 39 59,077 01; 149,271 87 285,210 88 
AT WALSONIA oc ac oe erence ok 13,644 49 6,562 12 19,310 78 22,434 71 6195210 
He ICTS 2 ote 6 os eck Shs ws 2 IS O6 366 00 4,351 43 2,545 16 9 374 55 
Wed NET COIN UY ~ “o's. oa score vc ieee 10,457 86 9,256 28 9 888 06 12,444 35) 38,046 55 
ICT 0) 1: ecg a AR eae 21,329 19 12,181 84 14,170 13 19,281.32 66,962 48 
PSS ING car dice ee eee Sines 19,476 41 7,858 46 28 ,108 74 27,449 19 82,392 80 
OURS Wal ede ot 0 11 Caen a ele a 27,518 34 10,614 97 25 ,528 25) 19,578 91 838,240 47 
Ma FICAMIVE LV CLs Sard whe ales oe 7,600 29 4,625 85 9,722 22. 6,620 12 28 ,568 48 
AS ANE wivts Ga sieeve siacan eles 12, O11 cb2 3,801 68 21,345 61! 15,865 49) 53,684 40 
BO APT AY. wiceid ck woes ot 6,828 27. 1,160 00 14,463 98 10,864 46) 32,816 66 
LOTR oie se aCe kia s (625,718 48/1583 ,894 84'1,304 828 01 2,074,074 72'5,538 516 05 
| | 
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STATEMENT 
Expenditure 
© 2 n 4 SO 
= Ho's Sak ga8 

#3 Eee gash | gags BAD B 4 

@-7 Co. eH 8 wo a. @ MOOR a 

Aes “cS § Aaoes SOS nes = 

) 2) a aQ,.N ~ oH om & q 

S'3 ioeetes| Saks a's a S4s4 g 

ep) te HS) 0! 3s SAN Pade ofA 5 3 
Sane: hence be oc Siaer ak Wee s 
37 358 15. 8,677 82 915 97 18 ,350 49 60,302 43 | 34,278 32 
81,082 47 12,348 79 1,798 05 22,196 00} 117,425 31| 63.028 57 
55,101 22 12,932 70 682 20} 14,819 35 83,585 47 | 26,280 79 
44,953 25 172779 477 74 8,676 00 55,834 78 | 26183 84 
41,238 57 3,883 31 | 702 63 8,277 97 54,102 48; 13,692 01 
55,787 31 12,789 53 851 62 18,197 28 87,625 74 | 52,382 60 
60.255 26 4,777 04 633 64 15,525 26 81,191 20} 43,561 13 
50,619 94 3,739 02 1,645 43 10,385 45 66,389 84.| 29.862 59 
31,436 37 4,041 21 523 73 5,185 69 41,187 00 | 10.336 17 
108.914 55 18,073 35 1,193 54 28,316 95 | 156,498 39 | .60.955 79 
36,848 69 3,722) 71 419 05 8,948 06 49,938 51 | 32.879 51 
18,132 75 | 2,648 09 | B.Tot fiat) =) 24,616 27 6,661 75 
28,754 95 2,042 83 | 320 10 | 5,586 97 | 36,704 85 | . 22,762 77 
80,770 48 15,788 17 1,506 19 17,958 44 | 116,023 28). 64,201 00 
96 611 39 9,644 53 852 59 28,992 45 | 136,100 96 51,440 72 
71,621 84 8,223 65 1,455 50 18,531 89 99,832 88 | 73,772 70 
84,968 89 15,982 03 1401 57 21,662 07 | 124,024 56) 47,470 50 
45.610 05 2,615 74 655 62 7,958 68 56,840 09 | 22,309 35 
92,812 71 8,526 27 1,266 40 17,849 72 | 120,455 10} 56,035 70 
42,190 62 6,145 87 418 15 | 10,100 67 | . 58,855.31 | 25,060 26 
34,397 83 15,563 74 627 23 | 15,766.95]. 66,355 75 | . 40,123.49 
101,338 51 17,092 36 | 1,667 60 | 23,623 71 | 148,722 18-|. 75,3488} 
47 ,922 81 7,674 04 | 588 68 9 698 89 65,884 42 | 50,993 42 
97,837 51 8 537 36 1,358 10 20,396 60 | 128,129 57] 56,618 62 
60,351 10 15,512 86 1,223 06 20,268 93 97,355 95 | 44,318 71 
64,737 24 13,665 08 WG 281 18,255 92 98,431 05 | 64,772 73 
39,784 97 5,033 76 373 83 12,620 02 57,812 08 | 26,643 71 
61,163 28 13,575 65 485 74 17,147 04 92,371 71 | 40,793 61 
41,586 58 | 9,779 95 787 87 7,079 61| 59,234 01 | . 24,374 84 
39 536 39 3,076 51 | 378 53 | 8,213 59 51,205 02 | 20,534 82 
32,190 56 | 2,388 16 | 325 88 5,022 77 39,927 37 |. 18,406 87 
59,367 13 | 19,265 65 | 1,668 63 | 15,582 88| 95,884 29] 33,3883 85 
105,858 01 14,156 02 3,600 46 21,632 63 | 145,247 12!| 77,306 42 
34,149 76 3,196 94 708 49 6,758 89 44,814 08 | 10,334 43 
51,819 62 11,659 05 735 50 13,631 76 77,845 98 | 25,027 03 
52,456 95 12,977 96 905 51 14,098 47 80,438 89 | 65,113 06 
42,662 42) 18,802 42 | 687 87 10,397 00 | 67,549 71 | 32,585 00 
75,354 45 10,978 11 1,087 92 19,570 88 | 106,991 36 | 64,219 96 
45,810 08 7,780 56 | 2372145) 11,858.96.) 67,317 05 | - 46,209.24 
97,023 64 50,204 91 | 1,563 36 29,196 35 177,988 26 | 107,222 62 
27,796 64 11,302 70 799 54 7,310 37 47,209 25 | 14,742 85 
4,759 91 1.268 04 124 90 1,753 22 | 7,906 07 1,468 48 
19,028 19 2,972 24 | 410 95 4 832 23 27,243 61] 10,802 94 
38,929 06 6,608 56 418 68 8,486 89 49,443 19 | 17,519 29 
35,081 68 | 17,702 88 839 97 16,264 65 69,889 18 | 12,503 62 
46,227 78 | 4,510 64 1,113'63 | 12,406 46 64,258 51) 18,981 96 
14,271 40 5,401 97 97 17 | 3,069 46 | 22,840 00) 5,728 48 
25,506 54 5,891 57— 929 98} 10,161 32| 42,489 41| 11,194 99 
14,627 29 | 6,530 52 | 720 97 petOGu io peewee OW 4D. 5,442 18 
a Ee a ee fdas eV ce a OP ek SN) ie a a bree aA as, a area 
2,571,646 79 476,440 66 46,182 25 | 656,374 30 | 3,750,644 00 1,787,872 05 
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Receipts 
0) > 3 | Qe 
© Se $8 ty | == 
Cities ae | aeq Zee, sa 
he ee boo S A= 8 
nS ao on raf maeco em 
“4 8 gS Mm add ce 
3 254 Se82  SEnh 
a = 'S) % a 
$ Se. Sy) cs Sees $ of 
Oe Vie. tear ee ee cae oe cae 1,285 50 23 ,839 13 36,287 24 60,911 87 
ZADPAU LOCO weiter eee 3,605 06 52,000 00 58,706 60 114,311 66 
Dats HAT Wet owe ee cle cece eae re 1,294 58 23,803 16 1S lowe 43.255 OF 
ASori: Willie icc. wens socal eae aN 2,964 11 76,656 05 664 66 80,284 82 
Belel pln cece s a a oe roe 2 Te. ie 54,269 24 210 38 515208 om 
GO Hamilton. esse (be vo wees 13,284 98 225,709 83 181,005 34 420,000 15 
Ci MADSSUOU che oe eee eens ao omniee 3,046 31 Dor loeto 2,841 67 59,015 43 
Saul OMCLO A. ear toe tate oe eee sie ete oe 9,282 51 163 ,953 10 50,400 34 223,635 94 
Oy Nigsara Walls. agcs a5 see eee ee 1,137 50 19,865 00 35 96 21,088 46 
10 Ottawa @ odcc x leew ae ses eee 10,851 80 231,730 81 128 ,161 93 370,744 54 
Lis Peternboroucies Read cece 4,866 24 42 200 00 1 i eared baa te 64,787 438 
12 [PortaArthure! see then eee Zui ores 34,338 56 8,230 83 44,743 21 
13 SteeGatharinessu. <ceauynce meni 1,469 23 BU ges E81 33,689 60 65,430 64 
LAUS tomas: 1d cet krone Sem ee 2,004 77 38,750 00 25,482 43 66,287 20 
LDCS traUhOL dye ee eae ase es 4,776 28 32,000 00 197 74 36 ,974 02 
16 4 Boronto 2) thon aes coc oeeee es DOL Oley cielieS70.24 1070 401,808 89 | 2,827,646 52 
AGW VHOSOTE. A eaacamen des es Eee eee bts 00 42,621 86 6,825 92 51,218 78 
LSeWoodstock®: {srin ec cas cee ee 1,708 00 29 ,990 02 3, 212%59 34,910 64 
OUAAS bison cs wicket tees a eer 118 ,841 80 | 3,050,867 78 973,195 05 | 4,142,404 638 
Towns 
SOVIE LANG Yd. ce, Cee ree BD 60 963 06 1,198 37 2,196 43 
BONASTON cb hiw eee ete ees 171 00 2,802 15 818 46 3,791 61 
SAPLIV OWE totes bates CEU ate ots 275 00 3,266 09 | D313 %D5 4,914 62 
de AMM OCTStOUnY Wan scot elt oe 173 00 5,679 49 122-80 6,575 32 
DRATMTION © lone ciel kee 382 50 6,683 90 1,361 56 8,427 96 
PANTONE. ck he Na see ee 240 50 3,650 00 rye 3,970 27 
LAATACT. ces. eee oe he ae 361 61 6,124 56 IZhige 6,613 89 
BD Ss YTIGS suk eee cae Deo eel 886 91 19,592 90 484 86 20,964 67 
Bere sor. eos ik is tee sued SI 1,684 06 41,208 47 23,247 70 66,140 28 
PURSE Nel 3, oe es Seance fee 162 00 4,436 59 | 814 31 5,412 90 
DRG RIVET Aw eek ee ce nee 208 57 2,754 00 40 00 3,002 oF 
JWR Sey rbitc1 0 Some eee, Metre CBee A 505 97 406 57 Bont! 1,248 25 
Lpabotiwerli Was doatos se] eae 100 00 | 122151004 60 37 1;375 SF 
JARO WIMATLVLLLG Secs see a ee 356 00 | 6,725'°004 ipa! 7,616 50 
AD TACO DEI ODE 5 asin cule ws mune 754 57 6,957 48 86 25 7,798 30 
LORD PAIID ION a4 Areas wan see aoteie 450 00 6,200 00 1,595 12 8,245 12 
LP RSTOGE VILLE. C8. tee keay a Ge 2,068 00 17,500 00 314 03 19,882 08 
ieee race MNEs no awe aoe bees 361 07 | 1-7 saco 205 83 2,139 66 
UES ME GETS sh en a eR Rc Baoan Palle i(s 518 68 2,624 25 
PU am poe liigrieree aes 20 oes | 396 50 | 9,018 00 856 42 9,770 92 
PL Cariston PinGe ricack ss eee 476 50 | 6,798 16 82 63 7,357 29% 
Pe LACM SIOTU ait ane toe ho eene 208 57 45 '53 80 37 334 479 
DOB UNYS getek etary ant Mera 249 00 A845 63 15500 a) 5,903 90 - 
Dt ASTIN owe oy head es 365 00 5,000 00 524 41 5,889 41 
rea G17 ae i Beg eee AR gS Be 680 57 20,554 40 377 97 21.612 94 
GOMOD DOTIEO kien ced Gaticse fae tees 568 39 | 7,500 00 202 98 8,271 37@ 
ral OS GAT he 51 ot ge aie Sere oe OE 670 04 — 3,283 80 | od tigi Be 7,270 05 © 
PAPI WOOU) Sen wie t ck avec ante 1,016 41 20.416 00 21,402 87 | 42,835 289 
CATE GO ey0 2) 0) 151 Caer et ey Om er, 611 57 | 5,860 06 | 7,773 08 14,244 66% 
HEE Bein 1k eg Sa e e Sa e a ee of 990 50 8,506 00 1,179 18 | 10 ,669 68 — 
BIL UORBMIG int gee ee eae ee 284 50 | 4,745 52 | 208 02 5,238 04 
Ro restien: ac. san wet cate 375 50 | 4 OTT 614 10,063 47 14,716 58 
Been cuter ie eas een le 648 33 | Bicey 164 3S0 64 | Bele ae 
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Expenditure 
: wn 
. as Ago Ss BS ales 

aa Es ee cas waa $ Bg 8 

2s Boo Bea. sku Ee SE .2 S © 

SS Boe SaGeoS | Sho & a eer 2 

Be £2°e eGlie G aie S'S ax SESS8 & 

p 2 alae We on as ease ae a a 
See: Jer Sac. Cares (Sar VERS 
1 13,802 64 31,226 22 440 87 12,364 79 57,834 52 3,077 35 
2 43,391 40 54,387 70 3,000 39 12,527 79 | 118,307 28 1,004 38 
3 19,185 25 17,334 05 280 95 6,454 76 TB eb il ae 
4 35,005 62 24502 74 4,344 77 ee vale 78,724 25 1,560 57 
5 24 652 99 20,614 94 716 17 11,274 23 Bie 580 eee! 9, 
6 152,948 57 | 138,217 87 8,458 52 38632 21 | 333,257 17) 86,742 98 
q 33.496 75 16,347 45 673 12 | 8,498 11 poly Goes 
8 116,821 00 51,319 86 1,244 84 47,800 65 217,186 35 6,449 60 
9g LEED NOU Mia ceretetesiek hese he are Zo 24 7,034 55 21,029 79 8 67 
10 158 ,814 00 109,387 14 erolr Te 71,114 16 302,000 03 18,411 51 
11 36 ,987 54 13,805 08 3,066 42 10,930 39 GOT S (CAS: he ee unceees ae 
1¥4 21 D300 12,396 64 2,255 88 One loal2 44,478 67 264 54 
13 21,568 96 16,040 49 180 64 5,752 40 43 ,542 49 21,888 15 
14 29 ,854 00 19,169 33 78 25 15,126 55 64,228 13 2,009 07 
15 24,860 50 280 10 Lol? 71 10,300 66 36,958 97 15 05 
16 897 ,186 81 667 ,044 58 20,5538 16 419 344 02 | 2,004,128 52 | 823,518 00 
Ws 2,407) 26 5,836 77 410 50 11,470 76 50,185 29 1,033 49 
18 15,585 25 11,942 62 1,778 18 5,604 56 oa 10% Oikos sr omeeeras 
P 091419757) 152095851 53 62,775 34 (125374 83 | 3,676,421 27 465 ,983 86 
it 897 00 SOON Mic atany Ranta hace atic ATT 35 1,405 25 791 18 
2 Pes LRT Sala Scotto Bere Srche avo OM la's lee bias ale 7A) 3,547 20 244 41 
3 3 009) 54 32 95 | 55 30 1,183 88 4.831 67 82 95 
4 2,642 00 Ns Pik 8 (7 a arrene a oe 2,604 18 6.477 32 98 00 
5 5,928 06 289 42 29 05 1,492 56 7,839 09 1,088 87 
6 3,011.12 154 64 16 05 702 60 3,884 41 85 86 
7 4,795 00 Deel Ce aaeeaks etl deans 1,140 74 6,508 96 104 93 
8 12,881 65 4,023 70 259 67 B,0c) 22 20 690 24 274 43 
9 28 059 50 30,412 45 448 44 6,186 46 65,106 85 1,038 38 
10 Amis met irons Ree Ca ote le ane eraia-w gis oie 468 61 4,587 39 825 o1 
11 1,714 50 43 24 22 88 e215 23 2,995 85 6 12 
12 542 25 130 66 24 85 301 50 999 26 248 99 
13 te Abe sla se «oar ep iaia-s 45 85 226 73 1,805 9 69 46 
14 4,501 90 Te7 763 80 70 1,246 60 7,606 83 9 67 
15 5,983 99 Ze Ose eramin ovncce sietale 1,868 03 7,682 13 166 17 
16 5,786 11 Dilese 157 42 1,795 66 7,952 51 292 61 
Li 14.009 97 2,023 08 5d9 22 3,244 67 19,856 94 45 09 
18 1,290 00 133 65 lle 92 639 12 2,070 69 68 97 
19 1,317 50 DOOR tss Been sine oats 530 84 2,174 88 449 a7 
20 4,998 27 2,/o3 19 B48 59 1,411 40 9,511 45 259 47 
all BEZTIS OOM ea as cnn as 67 23 1715-44 (054 39 802 = 
2 Ure UN asticern arene oe, ee atatalll ts On yrs oh cca ae staranel 3 50 p 308 50 - 37 
23 3,800 37 813 70 90 88 1,159 68 5,414 63 489 27 
24 FE oI [aol org eg eee 35 65 1,390 76 5,889 41 |........ ee 
25. 9 3880 39 Ped bya 634 20 4,105 55 17,252 a 4,360 66 
26 PyZeMmaOs ee ons ed 70 00 1,616 19 7,953 69 317 68 
en 1,399 25 PP AO 5 Salata aces 3,482 7 6,604 45 665 62 
28 13,409 380 18 ,874 71 21 29 5,715 15 38 ,020 45 4,814 83 
29 4,485 03 ZaOA Wontas ce me eet are « 3,239 98 Coie 6,517 65 
30 8,205 32 POS 8 lass: sale trates slacs’s 1,942 38 10 ,669 oe Wistete stents ee 
bl ASEM Mae Rms heen meg Waar eilia's store ajo 896 87 5,214 - Boh 
32 2,827 68 LORS DOR Rao a he Meee es 1,546 2) 14,711 26 aD 7 
33 Saree atetcicccrer estes 10 00 593 20 2,448 20 824 93 
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WM 
- ‘B= 3 § Bos 

Towns—Continued . 3 5 = 23 8 : | 8 a " 

ope Be oH ee pee acs BS 

aq 2{ao aS wee —sasoe 

4 ac} fal CoN SS =| | 8 wo a 

26 254 Se 22 CSHB 

Ge S 5 Sn bakes x 
Set 5 «€ $e. : ae eee 
SODA LATTE Sgt ser Gienuenee Rita Are see mngeet 463 50 7425500 235 70 7,824 20 
PTI PEEV TELE 3 cs asinine oe ee eae ee 394 00 6,094 59 16 15 6.504 74 
GRA ETE Ty ook vic ok awe woe wie 703 00 2,627 38 £560 99 4 891 37 
5 GR ETT id Ped LEE 8 of eee Sm ee OR gee a ele 822 82 Bole 2,249 06 6,853 60 
SE LSS Oy Ae iat Bonne Heres, Syl poh 203 50 4,224 94 588 43 5,016 87 
IEEE os ote onc aie eae eet 214 00 3.300 00 13,082 87 16,596 87 
BA OEAY PANCES. . os ok sre. «ee oeuels 392 57 4,209 43 29 88 4 631 88 
PAC tree Se aes ke Te ce ee ees 1,291 89 | 24,750 00 137-36 26,179 25 
MAL EST rer te 10 | wees Rg eR a ER ery 7 471 50 7,807 95 365 28 | 8,644 73 
Bel MIO PTICH © Coe ek ane once ee 607 11 14 ,937 64_| 1,915 00 17,459 75 
RP ASUTE Dadins 265. Sa sae eee 523 78 1,884 87 | 206 02 2,614 67 
SG O7raveuharst oso... so ce eke 601 57 4,419 00 93 21 atta 7s 
At Haiey DULY no. wae ote beens oe 688 57 9.745 00 | 805 81 11 2590s38 
Ay SHangyer ee. soe awe ee 288 50 5,108 99 T47 58 6,145 07 
ate FIA LTES TON CE, oo Luts Ro oat et oe 243 00 3,687 77 276 70 4 207 47 
ASV Ha wKESbOEY. coc ooo Eo ee reer 84 50 4,017 98 1,423 84 | SA eA 
Fl gal 2 Loy tol Fo) gee? © ee age UR er ARE E 609 37 7,299 32 960 38 8,869 07 
Bis Hivgisville sc. .5..ds eee ee 590 07 4,809 26 | 878 22 G27 sb5 
SAG CUT 21 5-26) © hae ae aa DD ype ek "a ye 861 72 9,100 00 12915:6f TEST e383 
De eAINEY: 20. paaiue at wank Cet ca ae 290 69 651 06 | 8 07 949 82 
BS Rem wa bin foie ts wk eos Se 487 32 3,119 75 667 36 | A274 43 
Be BOOTS «oe ace te cit ee ahs 1,090 57 16,800 00 219 25 18,109 82 
De Racer ine)... 2s a ee eer ae Ree 387 50 5,000 00 266 13 | 5,653 63 
PEPE SVG cs owas fo eee ee 540 54 4,585 72 | 1,305 65 — 6,431 91 
TPR tig) GR ek emer as Aa aed es 334 07 2,878 41 396 15 3,608 63 
Be ol Neb On. Cee Se oe eb 325 0 | 5,525 00 15°73 5,865 78 
BL SAG oe yt oo ne ee 835 50 15,666 62 24 962 83 41 464 95 
i kasuiwel:) 2 ce 2 eee eee 320 64 5,287 00 247 87 O,ooe) Ob 
feslatie- COrrent (2.0) c. eke ak oe 364 34 fe Wid Bie’ be 255.14 2,100 Be 
1 ig Too, Sea ee ee a a Bi SIE sp 889 72 2,077 95 798 33 3,766 00 
See Se ts ek cane 346 57 998 22 285 55 | 1,630 34 
SRNR ier ant, CS Sie cen 370 00 7,000 00 97113 93 ' | 16,483 93 
he 5 LTT MEER ig ea ge see RO Sent ge ee 607 00 14,403 00 33 76 | 15,043 76 
Sy ALE eS entity oe Re Neat ee 224 50 3,620 00 2,011 70 | 5,856 20 
MELO Ro. eins was oe ee alee 301 00 3,900 00 200 60 | 4.401 60 
Ror Meant Forest. . fee ced he ee 231 50 3,636 00 | 529 60 | 4,397 10 
Pel ORNS oc ae oe ee 412 00 6,a21 70 | 4,958 34 | 11,692 04 
Pew Liskeard 2.9 ssn bbe 703 57 7,928 62 | 448 57 | 9,080 76 
‘pte CN Nn a) ee ae Oe ye B81 O00 6,000 00 | 314. 25 | 6,695 25 
DAN ERE ohh 58 See, a eed 175 00 ee Ted Oe 153811 55: | 3,812 76 
MEMOUT EN eae at Fe etek kee eo ee 20,052 75 5,778 87. | 29 ,216 95 
PGE EH OP PONS od oe: cae dare ae 739 00 19,896 00 | 320 37 20,955 37 
PRRC RIA VEEN se Gece hate coe 269 00 7,648 26 | 1,830 04 9,747 30 
Par IESHeewilie: 2556 ess alle eee 420 00 6,830 89 153 09 7,403 98 
Perak PUR the or es Loe, te ee ke 1,191 75 17 ,834 26 14,493 76 | 33,019 77 
WWE | Poise oe once ook te ek 805 00 15,257 00 63 39 | 16,125 39 
Panne Pantin. ook. Ore i hd ce 1,712 93 31,674 19 | 2,426 55 35,813 67 
Sree eID 63 hy oc 5 eas Bac eek 247 00 | 3,430 25 | 34 91 1 713°40 
er ET ee os lah ea 489 23 5,845 00 | 2,153 69 8,487 92 
UL Be og 2) TE Bees NN lc 173 00 2,700 00 | 26 37 2,899 37 
Be rey SU 5 So Sia www aes 999 57 | 9.571 76 1,085 99 11.657 32 
Bde PMNTORE: Cae doe Ske ek tee cae 447 50 | 9 342 90 | 12,536 94 | 22,3827 34 
86*Penetanguishene .............. 437 00 10,429 79 | 2,176 02 | 13,042 81 
EGE BERD ais ak a aan es bo ce 311 0f 6.265 83 | 370 16 6.946 99 


* Including Protestant Separate School. 
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SCHOOLS—Coniinued 
STATEMENT—Continued 
Expenditure 
= Z : 
= Cg a 4 ~ S 

2s Se ZEEE E222 a. 2 = 

oS £= 2B 6856 25,2 40938 = 

ao =2e Sas2a8| s3ex Sez: = 

oT Tee aS. OF oe ere Bee 5 

> Le $ ¢ $ c¢ $ ¢ . Say, $ ¢ 

34 5.869 05 254 90 53 30 1,382 21 7.559 46 264 74 
35 4.480 00 fa 7 Be =) ee ee 883 00 6.504 33 AJ 
36 3.446 12 127 57 119 28 1.198 40 SOV Shi 
37 1.419 00 1,171 65 155 87 4.061 36 6.807 88 45 72 
38 Aa df |) ieee ee 9 85 1.128 71 4.449 61 567 26 
39 2.550 00 Ae pa bee oo hoe. 786 97 15.961 97 634 9p 
40 1 gh 2 tn || \) “Sale ean Be 1,054 84 3.008 24 1.623 94 
41 19.379 50 586 20 326 90 5.770 3 26 062 96 116 29 
42 oie ee 85 52 1.598 04 8.638 74 5 99 
43 7.672 04 5.755 25 22 00 4.009 51 17.458 80 a5 
44 2.082 50 it ToL. Vo a 221 42 2.451 86 162 81 
45 2 oa 0 EE Be see, ieee ae eee 1.381 08 5.004 57 109 21 
46 6.888 64 592 90 2) 3.204 3 10.706 74 532 64 
47 ie Te ee ee ae 1.659 2 5.121 94 1,023 13 
48 2.765 00 Serta Pie oe oe 2 662 61 3.463 16 744 3 
49 Po NTL De eB SO ee ie ai 471 21 2.171 21 3.355 06 
50 5.978 02 123 20 75 78 1.655 14 7.832 14 1,036 93 
51 3.928 50 105 00 50 82 1.189 91 5 274 23 1,003 32 
52 Porth Vo Ge ee 462 17 3.655 36 11.864 41 12 92 
53 460 00 Atk 5 One ats as 132 57 614 75 335 07 
54 2.850 00 258 71 54 73 1,110 99 V2 aR ee 
55 12.312 30 75 30 789 34 4 607 20 17.784 14 325 68 
56 Trial tb Rane eer ye 2st Cee 1.183 08 5.238 08 415 55 
57 3.855 00 1,717 45 123 24 634 17 6.329 86 102 05 
58 1.809 54 950 97 219 04 613 76 3.593 31 15 32 
59 TGS RG oe eek 91 73 1.159 31 5 862 79 2 99 
60 12.290 00 ane. Ge ts. s oc... 3.368 64 34 226 3 7.238 61 
61 | rn ae td be eee ee 124 97 1.443 31 i eat ieee ee 
62 1.765 00 124 13 111 19 341 42 2 341 74 397 79 
63 2.688 70 250 00 94 71 628 68 3.662 09 103 91 
64 ar | ol Bags oe Gea on g 39 181 38 1.099 57 530 77 
65 6.630 ©0 8.719 01 393 85 725 99 16.468 85 15 08 
66 10.873 10 106 60 381 53 3.610 17 14.971 40 72 3 
67 2.590 00 1.899 00 15 00 1.020 10 5.624 10 232 10 
68 3.730 55 71 20 110 20 374 45 4.286 40 115 20 
69 3.040 00 po) 74 Seep ames 819 22 3.998 09 399 01 
70 5.472 05 APG 2 1.694 26 11.642 98 49 06 
71 5.406 25 1.167 80 501 45 1.698 59 8.774 09 306 67 
72 4.629 12 213 10 81 62 1.206 85 6.130 69 564 56 
73 2.064 6 826 43 16 33 512 71 3.419 47 303 29 
74 14.956 61 9.843 07 110 38 4.002 60 28 912 66 304 29 
75 10.125 25 5.254 54 1.007 25 3.585 19 19.972 23 983 14 
76 3.375 00 3.183 16 26 82 754 08 7.339 06 2.408 24 
77 1 ee! Se ae ee 545 04 1.297 55 6.865 88 543 10 
78 13.013 20 990 00 245 30 3.894 93 18.143 43 14,876 34 
79 UCU y 2 7 0 epee 397 46 5.066 72 15,441 75 683 64 
80 23.961 87 Uy Vat Cl Realy eee 6.109 61 So HEF GT lek ee = 
81 2.727 75 17 73 45 45 830 44 3.621 37 90 79 
82 By) 8b ee 163 33 2.068 18 7.931 51 556 41 
83 24 Oo ve 11 00 638 21 2.719 21 180 16 
84 DOOR the | ee 108 53 2 363 30 10.001 79 1.655 53 
85 7.465 78 11.608 17 27 60 2.333 96 21.435 51 891 83 
86 5.990 00 1.343 14 239 41 5.166 95 12.739 50 303 31 
87 PMTs ek ce 150 46 1.485 78 6. 916-99 b= Saeko eas 
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V. TABLE E—FINANCIAL 


Receipts 
MN 
| a Se 3 nm .S 

Towns—Concluded | 2 i z = : 238s 2 So g 

| C+ “Ye stv 4 Sie} 

| ad eae ae piel ir = 

| &2£ | #882 page | #e08 

| ' 
$ ¢ On $ c¢ Sie 
BieePTUICHe tae 1 hols cen een ee 528 50 | 9,000 00 673 22 10,201 72 
Bo) GE TODOL Pontos nel token ee om ole wareie 460 31 | 8,551 48 966 63 | 9,978 42 
DORE OCT: LOU Serratia xi ok aire eta | Galkao 8,515 68 | 44 00 | 9,191 438 
SIGE OWassall: wens si csteas Coe eee 332 07 1,878 40 | 1,149 68 | 3,360 15 
OZ SP TESCO Ube 3 ices Ba es ce eee | 273 00 4,880 00 86 02 | 5,239 02 
OS AL Pes tll he dhe See oe chee | Ast 54") 7,500 00 195 79 | SE Bb: 
OTe alty Univ Clveae mn ee un entee | 493 57 5,250 00 | 24a 21 | 5,986 78 
OSSRENILOW.. a cAtce ca es eee ane | 1,056 00 5,800 00 | 14,07 7.5044 20 ,983 50 
OG RiGGELOWD.. G5 ance a oe ee nee 249 50 4,100 00 112 46 | 4,461 96 
D7 oGkwland 4. sneered oe eee | 37 00 L202 a2 O72 1,306 94 
OS" Si Marys acre deseo eee 484 00 8,152 50 42 00 8,678 50 
DO“ anil wich: cer, were e tee eee ene | 112 00 1,200 00 1.574550 2,886 50 
JOO SS aTNIAs, Aiea ne cwce ek eee 1,140 75 21,908 58 1,648 51 24,697 84 
LO SaultysStes Maries... ae if PAS OZieat 37 ,288 00 2,094 12 41,009 69 
AC ReRLOLLO  oo2aiee ta ere eee | 238 50 4,728 84 74 76 5,041 60 
TUS GSLCOG: Won a ews oeat ie eae 465 88 0,045 31 1,081 66 8,092 85 
TOA SSinith 6-F allse sae os on Cae ee AP a Rel ire 28 7% 16,089 58 | 2,500 00 | IOV (D1 oD 
105 SOUtbam pion es cee a cee 219 00 3,659 50 461 94 | 4,340 44 
LOD SsbA VAET a Rees Ore Sime eee 118 50 3 cco 00% 3,234 86 | 6,578 36 
ROTSS tOCHON conic use eh ee eae | 639 57 7,045 69 3,231 86 | 10. 917612 
TUSPSITALOTOY See. oe PAE rs: 457 00 | 5,450 00 275 Aa 6,182 01 
LOO Stureseon Palig sre. ooo ae 398 57 | 8,611 63 94 15 | 9,104 35 
PLU SSUODUTY ses ccc curt eee 616 07 | 9 035 00 4,454 58 | 14,105 65 
Lh Chnesss lon. aac ve aes 466 07 | 4,079 97 | 85 90 | 4,631 94 
DEF SUG Rn GUN vice se se ce ee ee 93 00 1 Beis ZAR oy Oe A» gears Pe RE 1,905 88 
Tt et Boral. sw aco. os Coe eee | 195 50 | 4,200 00 | 156747 4-501 -S7 
pe Ua Biey 2 Fe varie aol eh eee ene 92 50 1,689 24 | 904 22 2,685 96 
er a een oy eee ets eee 409 26 5,750 00 746 61 6,905 87 
IMEC OS beh ees: ee Alle SNe ie 430 50 | 7,946 04 620 70 | 8.997 24 
ET URE DG eu cee ete ete Oe 210 00. 4,150 00 | 18,254 91 | 22,614 91 
ER UY RCLOC IG LAT >. one, to a wee 113 50 2,331 00 | 2,361 82 | 4,806 382 
DPV ATRET ON. \eecin ck duke 310 00 4.627 80 717 84 5,015 64 
Iieyyolkervilles te eo ane 438 73 | 9,925 00 | 467 59 | 10,831 82 
Als Wil ACO DUTE dhs sus. eich epee 338 00 | 6,266 50 | 213 94 6,818 44 
22 SR IOTIOO so oa coc ane ee 543 68 | 14,135 78 223 98 14,908 44 
TS PVN COU WOOU oo cra cen: «eit ee 348 07 1,916 67 232 96 2,497 70 
PoreWeLlanch \. a. se or ba oes bee 640 16 | 12,000 00 31,972 34 | 44,612 50 
TOYS ae Sa ki sic tee coal oie ee 259 50 | 4,400 00 | 426 49 | 5,085 99 
eee ad GOT Gp cn ee bo aks Here 302 00 | 4,656 71 | 48 66 5,007 37 
EY VV AOA TIE ny ici. 2h ad eae 328 00 | 4 Boe 04 | 1,521 54 6,682 28 
PE MSES Gell la a cota cen ct Sickie es 66,048 36 941 ,482 74 297 174 94 1,304,706 04 
Totals 

LEE PI CHOOUS ohn nec ect svt cee 625,718 48 | 2,838,722 85 | 2,074,074 72 | 5,538,516 05 
DOS eas dc ds ee ee 118,341 80 | 3,050,867 78 973,195 05 | 4,142,404 63 
ee Ride be on ae Ge, cars karo 66,048 36 941 482 74 297 ,174 94 1,304,706 04 
Bee WA ERRORS ern re at te een ee 23,179 54; 316,794 43 | 141,745 96 481,719 938 
8 Grand 7Potalse POUT os. oan x eee owe 833 ,288 18 | 7,147,867 80 | 3,486,190 67 | 11,467,346 65 
A PBrnonruhe Ge Cutis oon ek ealceiy 7.26 62.33 BO) AQ 5-2 Seneca 


Cost per pupil, enrolled attendance: Rural Schools, $17.64; Cities, $37.48 
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SSS ae 
SCHOOLS—Concluded 


STATEMENT—Concluded 


a 


Expenditure 
W 
2 a ae 4.3 
Qo i NO et qa 

pe Z8 Sete ees | bees : 

SE emer ete eS ae SE.9% : 

38 habe SS oa. ae son 8 A 

Ss 225 Soe 26 8 aaa S858 a 

ae?) Pale TS ORS ease glen! (ay 5 
DaueRe bec. $ Cc Sree. Soc: $ c¢. 
88 CROZURLOM Se eee ee ras ck ee cia b 3,275 49 10,196 25 ey 
89 6,311 49 437 36 136 41 1,303 69 8,188 95 1,789 47 
90 7,505 19 OG SON eee ne sees. ya! 1,578" 42 OO eae ai tac Seen nates 
91 W521 "52 2200s ea 880 29 2,617 92 742 23 
92 ROOD Ole ces va trees 24 00 1,470 52 5,160 48 78 59 
93 GROOM yee eas sles ace 30 00 1,866 88 8,062 72 | 64 61 
94 3,740 40 | 380 03 va ble re) 1,660 89 5,893 04 93 74 
95 Ont ok t) 13,255 36 66 13 1,830 26 20 G33 sD rane eet eee, 
96 BRDU SOU Brine eta. oe as 93 72 748 35 4,440 57 21 39 
97 ONAL SU Map eed toe) secre oA sills Soeros, us on eke ore 63 58 1,015 38 291 56 
98 5,346 98 45 42 10 00 3,159 04 8,561 44 117 06 
99 Teco) 2 ves ic, othe Mere ete vies 217 58 802 683 2,852 54 33 96 

100 16,700 02 135 00 557 88 6,290 47 23,683 37 1,014 

101 18,698 20 11,369 82 io bl =40 6,804 86 38,184 28 2,825 41 
102 MOU IH eit Geen gee WNL TS cit eee ae 40 1,500 00 & 04) GO hae a aprae se 
103 OPA ZAR ers Set eeretrans erate 140 37 1,098 75 7,658 12 434 73 
104 iD a bag 1,613 00 144 00 4,967 59 18 ,466 33 Ve2le22 
105 ODOR et a ices. rena wi 40 08 737 90 4,327 98 12 46 
106 1,690 00 ea POUM Perce te acess 1,207 68 2,931 30 3,647 06 
107 6,476 30 2,260 74 PESTA 1,853 78 10,827 89 89 23 
108 EE SUES 06 vo eee ts 64 66 | 1,243 89 6,016 55 165 46 
109 2 oto sles Bash ACS sian es. cat eee 5,449 94 8,288 19 816 16 
110 4,940 00 66 25 19 72 | 2,025 79 7,051 76 7,053 89 
111 3,163 00 LG ORO SS cottek oo ce 1,092 85 4,425 05 206 89 
112 dred CCS Sa SIR td a ee 436 54 1,900 98 | 4 85 
113 3,410 89 OU tie et ces cat: 1,068 24 4,529 04 22 938 
114 WON O Clan yee ae eee outta il ag aot ole catae's ale, | 141 64 1,541 64 1,144 32 
115 POM BAG, ay aes sree Norte Lia iinhs a6 eos so. c's 8, 1,342 78 6,748 78 | 157 09 
116 DRO DU Oeil cai e oe ae 105 00 2,660 43 8,122 46 874 78 
tT 3,074 50 TS2135570 108 00 1,290 55 22,608 78 6 13 
118 TOG SPI OM sear is Naret esol a oho es ic afar cca © 587 02 2,556 00 2,250 3 
119 3,688 75 437 75 28 18 807 20 4,961 88 | 53 76 
120 Vat ORONO Be ct Sek lc tere  e e e 3,221 55 10,714 55 116 77 
121 JCI oe ANB Dara tetas Peon We Re a 894 07 5,812 99 1,005 45 
122 “SEARS AIO Re ntes Sipura Oa ee oe ie 4,891 19 13,681 20 | 12227 24 
123 1,634 95 318 86 lange) 477 92 2,447 48 | 50 22 
124 7,860 45 LO 4283 149 02 2,296 47 20,460 27 24,152 23 
125 Saved EPA): lero eee Cee 31 00 | 992 73 4,704 98 381 06 
126 Ass Vpn (Orbea ee ee eR alee cies ate kote ® 81 80 413359 873 78 
7 3,653 99 MODACO RI ccs ace foes | 803 37 Bool 922 | 791 06 
688 244 45 240,952 17 14,209 62 236,471 65 | 1,179,877 89 | 124,828 15 
1 2,571,646 79 476,440 66 46,182 25 656 ,374 30 | 8,750,644 00 1,787,872 05 
2 1,691,419 57 | 1,209,851 53 62,775 34 Ti2 Bi4eSD WoO Oaaluet 465 , 983 36 
3 688,244 45 | 240,952 17 14,209 62 236,471 65 | 1,179,877 89 | 124,828 1 
4 245 251 98 | SS<6i le Do 3,556 38 82,031 36 399,451 27 | 82,268 66 
5 5,196,562 79 | 1,995,855 91 126 ,.723 59 | 1,687,252 14 | 9,006,394 43 2,460,952 22 
6 57.69) | D216 1.40 Tee 7 Bel eae de ae ral eee aces 


—————E——E—————————————————————— Saran 


Villages, $15.86; Province, $22.48. 


Towns, $18.22 
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I. TABLE F—FINANCIAL 
Receipts Ex- 
< | MD Qo 7 A ‘ = 
OF) | ee 
3 | eet: 2 8 + 
Rural Schools ue | Oa See = 
° pe | Ba cS Ss wn 
H ~~ Dn aQAn oT Nn A o HO 
o eS) —<o oo SE Os 
a Ali | L a2 8 = 3 As 
B| Be Bg: | Hegen oneee 33 
7, a si a0) ea no = H py 2 
» ee $  ¢.| +. oC: Tile es $ ¢ 
Pes Ceres os hs eae, erence Ane 9} 1,241 00} 7,295 46) 4,525 17; 138,061 63) 6,383 63 
Be ee OUTS he ect cane in @ 1a es 17 782-70! 8,291 81|-~.2,0381 24) 115105 75)" 6,687 56 
SEM TUES Rs co Oh eats otetsreceiavetate 27| 2,517 82) 17,282 74) 5,814 53) 25,615 09} 14,112 98 
4 Frontenac 22.2226 00 000s] 1} 1,482 16} | 4,445 13 908 52) 6,785 81; 4,608 52 
iy Bg a ge een ery ee or re 7| 481 50) 3,217 87 1192-75). 4,892 Wereoetes ae 
Gi Mastin eayarod are coke oe 7 499 47, 2,627 14 1,049 17; 4,175 78| 2,688 77 
PEPE LOT oo ciate anne Wieser’ Q 866 23) 5,981 17 2,194 60} 9,042,00| 4,650 73 
Die ICCAN Ure av aie Serre eer lee cee | 629 10} 4,508 97) 2,020 10) 7,158 17| 3,623 74 
GeLamMpiOn. boas. se re ee 1 133 10) 612 00 438 43) 1,183 53 472 71 
Laan, cect. et 3 184 26) 1,234 99| 2,702 54 4,121 79 1,050 00 
11 Leeds and Grenville .... 2 90 92) 507 96 120 28 "719 11 577 00 
12 Lennox and Addington .. 2 204 25) 640 80 291 82) 1,136 87 661 68 
De Middlesex 3... ee ates arere 5) 384 00) 2,502 44) 902 95| 3,789 39} 2,172 00 
Aa” INOFIOIMGS- 0. toate, eae) 1 129 00) 832 03) 507 56 1,468 59 550 00 
15 Northumberland & Durham = 6 462 45) 2,247 21 396 77; 3,106 43) 2,419 38 
SULORUATIO® > Senter eee at 1) 127 00 217 12 804 59° «1,148 71 625 00 
DECC L Ween Beer acetone ieee i 85 75) 483 32! 32 32! 601 39) 369 17 
Sa Or le ests ent oer eee te matt 6 801 60}; 4,094 46) 1,986 17] 6,882 23) 38,786 31 
fo -Potevboroueh vel 1 32 00 634 28 164 15 830 43) 375 00 
20 Prescott and Russell ....| 84) 5,399 85) 50,841 87| 24,963 83) 81,205 55| 37,669 38 
BAVRENITCW. <a. 5.0 se eatve atte 10} 1,197 98 8,488 42; 2,392 90; 7,029 30; 4,036 70 
CAS PULNICGG re heck ee eee 3| 351 65} 2,063 28) 3,131 60) 5,546 53) 1,762 79 
23 Stormont, Dundas and | | | | 
Glen Sarry, +h ie 12} 1,083 70) 6,100 86; 2,791 63) 9,976 19} 5,949 69 
NICOL aie ces Gel eee S YI 274 00 935 83. 185 22} 1,395 05; 1,150 00 
wo: WALELIOO: Saco ehh eee fi 708 50} 5,281 89) 4,251 91) 10,237 30; 4,198 48 
20. 2W OIE COM, ses eae ale ic ee 6 475 00| 2,885 09} 1,201 95| 4,562 04) 2,677 50 
PIUIBPLICLS. oh sac a ae ee ee 46, 10,749 97) 16,513 82) 8,982 37 36,196 16, 18,485 70 
POURIS! sa winsinw ss weak s 293) 31,319 96) 155,717 96) 75,935 02 262,972 94) 134,830 21 
Cities | 
SB Otlavi tle je eu ote weak oe 1): 180 00) 32034-21) 711 37; 3,925 58) 1,400 00 
Be pESTAACLOTO, an 5 siate Wate sys - 2| 230 00| 3.559 08| 16,859 16) 20,648 24) 1,600 32 
RRO Cig Meaney oye ise ame 1| 204 00| 4,350 31! 38,247 79} 7,802 10) 2,307 94 
Be OTU WUMSII ios antics 3 776 61) 9,784 81) 32,980 89) 48,492 31 7,026 00 
SPATRUGID IS Petco Sethe deter sts 3} 309 00) 5,601 84| 2,287 06} 8,197 90! 3,210 00 
PE ELAIHTICOIM ype vie oe he 9} 1,101 00) 21,503 13} 7,684 31| 30,288 44| 7,710 00 
A TOIMEBEON Ye retes pelea a 3} 463 00| 8,640 22! 2,954 64, 12,057 86 5,090 70 
OIG ati Gace ete ok es 8 694 00} 14,243 35} 2,532 20) 17,469 55) 6,600 00 
DP INIBEATe balan ge y tae 1 125 00, =—-1,046 00 802 59; 1,973 59 1,000 00 
PRU A WE ew tesielee aie eas 35| 4,859 00) 135.636 68) 9,375 99; 149,871 67) 74.285 00 
LL Peberboratetiva. + snaie 3 570 50} 10,523 04) 933 26) 12,026 80 6,495 00 
ASP OTL BILLY aicie veers 1 518 61 5,736 21; 11,323 85 17,578 67) 5,149 75 
pit; COLsarines cele ssl. 3) 250 00; 4,127 44 414 15) 4,791 59} 2,250 00 
SAA OME os oes go We oes 1 183 00) 3,148 23 378 29| 38,704 52; 1,348 75 
APNE UAE cathe Kienay ei aere 1 352 00) 4,637 91 2,543 15) 7,333 06) ~.2,400. 00 
IG oranty soe uke seks soe 27| 4,002 50, 108,567 00° 18,797 09 131,366 59) 87,137 48 
DPW ATION pakke aictanhin ees 4 557 00' 12,066 23) 25,731 00! 38,354 23) 5,075 00 
TS) WOORGUOENY o. o-a.c1s lect 1 107 OC} 1,119 5] 34 20; 1,260 71 965 00 
SOURIS “Aek Geka kces te 107) 15,482 22) 357,820 20) 139,340 99) 512,143 41 171,045 94 
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| STATEMENT, TEACHERS, ETC. 


“e —_—_—_—_——_ — — _ 7 san eS 


penditure Teachers 
A ce tod 
s G88 one 
ie) | BAH S Pe = b 
‘3D Sees = 3 a 
=a ~3 2 Brg a a | 3 
Be gee | 3 aE ne es 2 | 2 
ae = S) n RO) o Ho o o 
oS HH YG do S| S) oq 2 do a 2 
nS SEs oF 3A 5 Se oroe [oS ofa dak S 
=e aes | 34 | 3B a |/28/e/ 2 | 28) 83 
D 4 <{ ~ AQ Z Bay sea are tir 
I: aa Sram Ke aye Sees | Si ers 
1 768 13 107-54) 2,138 03) 9,337 38! 3,724 -30| . 17 Sy, es ees 
pee 1.007143 Ile oOeeo202 50) a0 347 Oli" 1788 741-21)... uaelinates 353 
Bete? 234011 Oars o(O 84) 20007 .98\.  4°639: 11) — “85h... 6.1 BBL. . 428 
4 345 21 76 73 783 79| 5,814 25 971 56 11 Lie 10). 5001-5 424 
5 59 03 18 10 538 84| 3,796 24) 1,095 88 (i Sane Ph edt ston ste 468 
6 110 30 22 29 754956) 3.5525 92 649 86 fi ois ees Teena 388 
rh 959 68 115 26) 1,553 83| - 7,279 50/ 1,762 50 11 N= 10h: OUP 447 
8 677 19 68 68 934 08) 5,303 69| 1,854 48 8 2} 6} = 512| 487 
9 42 60 9 15 110 24 634 70 548 83 ee leone Leh cette | 500 
iO, 230477 64 50 141 42} 3,560 69 561 10 Sen Slee 342 
11 96 70 LOTR aa1e At 688 7 30 34 Dt aes Dies 300 
12 Th RESID Rear eae 268 39 941 88 194 99 ZA Rea PAP ine oe 400 
13 420 09 28 10 390 74, 3,010 93 778 46 Dee Biteenc, 445 
14 446 35 1175 5 50! 1,013 60 454 99 ue aaa Teese 600 
15 95 00 10 35 220 57| 2,745 30 361 13 Bl ecta a Eee 433 
“Gy EG SEG on 124 68 749 68 399 03 Lies a eae 600 
17 132 20 11 85 27 73 540 95 60 44 jae) ae eat 425 
18 539 40 46 82) 1,216 78) 5,589 31] 1,292 92) 8 1) 7] «6650) = 455 
19 347 75 10 00 52 25 785 00 45 43) Leer ae ers lhc aS. 400 
20 13,739 65 920 43) 5,288 12) 57,617 58| 28,587 97; 112) 4) 108} 469) 357 
21 142 42) Ioeyoleme stall e5.426.98) . 1,602 32) 18/2... ede stir eral eee 
B2 ~ 2,905 50) 34 83 618 98 5,322 10 224 43] Blew ise, Beet cree | 383 
| | | | | 
23 743 40: 220 82| 1,032 01) 7,945 42) 2,030 77 ONS ee LG scan. 331 
24 82 20 17 50) 96 45} 1,346 15] 48 90) Palette Ree ADD 
25 566 04 53 89 946 29} 5,764 70} 4,472 60 Wie de> 950\-- - 357 
26 83 25) 219 59 560 97; 3,541 31} 1,020 73 Gein. ses oa ee 
27 «= 7,699 16 713 23) 4,039 82| 30,9387 91) 5,258 25| 54 3 51) 483 856 
36,559 387/  3,280 75 28,872 55) 203,542 88 59,430 06) 368 17, 851, 498878 
a 
Mee reste estes | ALOU rte O207 7) a2. ba2e1t) 1292.81 ieee Gieceoe 233 
Beet, 623-355 178 83! 1,060 92) 18,463 40 2,184 84 Shes ctl Aone 200 
3 867 54 79 14 779 03) 4,033 65} 3,768 45) Titec < (ie dae 328 
Be 21215193 590 84| 2,549 87| 31,318 64) 12,173 67 WO Dens: lee saan | 625 
bee 218867 279 78| 1,769 00) 7,447 45 750 45] Olean Oeste ' 300 
6 8,329 94) 1,355 69| 4,582 86} 21,978 49} 8,309 95} —38)..... B8}......| 205 
7 552 06 168 18) 4,647 40| 10,458 34, 1,599 52) 13) 1 12) 900 317 
8 5,304 30/ 1,004 51) 38,966 04| 16,874 85| 594 70 7 eee We peer 306 
9 27 SORT I ear rear 636 58) «1,911 58) 62 01 Bina Pa Obancrea|: eed 
PO aeeel} S09" 15) se 15016) 98), 60,760 54) 149 871 67s cc. o> ee 177/42} 135] 650) 864 
11 858195 orale. cere 4,337 12) 11,691 07 835 73 19 1 18) 850 308 
120 522182..64 TcOOleOsi2.82) 17,218 21 360 46 Sia: Wate. See «644 
“SS RR areata | 7.15) 2,315 55) 4,572 70) 218 89 OI aes ees tee 250 
14 981 13 83 18] 1,014 64; 3,422 70 281 82) Bl hares B| cia a 275 
Br ml O20 G0) Saree he xine ot | 2,578 29| 7,004 94 328 12 ieee : Bees 300 
“TEL PNG RSET SS | pear geen 03 (90 22)01315366 50M vance os «| 124, 25 99) 415) 286 
17 670 76 685 38) 81,757 17| 38,188 31 165, 902|) 19)... INS ee ee 267 
18 79 40 20 00 17437\ 1,288 77 21 94 ae Ns eats 485 
76,040 34) 5,582 66|227,025 19] 479,694 13) 32,449 28} 490) 69| 421) 571) 320 
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Receipts | Ex- 
| w es er 
E 
“3 D : 4 = 
Towns 2) 3 eae g 
a | o Ao | aes & | oO 
acelin. ae esq | tae ste te os “wh 
H Pan fe), tig OD DH a! i 
© CS eH oo > oO'n 
dn sae Zao ae 5 aie ras 
= =< Sa) S Sh Bo me 
& PES) Sod Ces 2 e 5 
| q | — | = S | aa) a a 
| c c. | SG $. 5e. d Aes 
I Wviexamirign os 2c... os 2 207 00| 4,728 78| 963 91| 5,899 69' 2,325 00 
ZA W HACC AP ck EL AE RN PENT hee 96 00) 978 95 700 00; 1,774 95 1,075 00 
POAIMMETSLDNES ss. ome oan coe ewes B07 00) 2,422 27 | 1,982 51; 4,711 78) 1,810 00 
PeA TUT ee cee ack cite ie srtaie 2) 225 00; 38,351 50) 483 10) 4,059 60 =—-.2,420 00 
DRESALTICA. sty paces en oreo eal 97-00) 8 2ea82 84) 224.95) 2,654 79| 915 00 
HO Merline. «s.ceo keen ae eee 1 343 00; 8,171 70|' 5.649 90| 14,164 60; 4,370 00 
OLS LIL SUI CX) Goeceicdee eter ee |, Pel 270 61 3,000 00; 1,629 00) 4,899 61 1,820 00 
roti 1a) iu ich ts bape ean eh ge hm. Je | 233 99} 1,229 80) 744 48) 2,208 22 915 00 
DB rock villeve.- «aeons 1 215 00; 3,389 06 5 63) 3,609 69) 2,400 00 
LO’ Cache Bayes ccc. cen 1 234 61; 1,060 00) sella) Iioek wool 810 00 
AIT Chéehnstord. jae ee t oul 221 86; 1,340 47| 938 45 2,500 78 1,010 00 
TZ Coban Aes. ee eee 1 366 61 8,411 60) 853 00) 9,630 61 4,767 25 
Lo sOODOUTE: Wess searias eater ie aL 171 00, 1,600 00) 8 388; 1.779 38) 1,200 00 
Leo in owoodl ¥e.a ee ce ee area E 82 00 1,500 00. 62 99| 1,644 99 1,002 00 
Da ortiwal Wie aw ee oe | 3 418 50; 6,862 00) 792 41; 7,572 91 5,617 49 
LD SDs. was Peete ee ee eres S| 64 00, 861 30. 082 17) 1,457 47| 600 00 
Mel ori rancesin,, .aies aes 1 Lies 944 23 1,513 07, 2,630 41 800 00 
Bevis laa Uecte, log Sat Be ahs ocean eh sea | 56 00) 969 68° 295 21; 1,320 89| 525 00 
TD AGO eric he! av mace oe, See ne on 1 51 00) 636 49° 36 35) 723 84 500 00 
EO iat ley Dutyo,.- tele es | 2 289 61 8,400 00) 11,499 97 15,189 58 2,517 94 
CA EtVKeSbUry. (eae ee 2 432 50| 6,494 37 588 55 7,515 42) 4.3820" 00 
DAM OSCTSONL sehen oe aie ek 93 00 999 00) 5 68! 1,097 58 630 00 
DO aMeSTNRY: ecuador eee 1 119 61| 400 00. 483 64, 1,008 25 400 00 
BE CGR WALI at tek eames 1 119 111 762 46) 90 73) 972 30) 450 00 
Bal ICCNOTe po ee eee eee 2 176 61) 38,300 00: 567 45 4,044 06 1,505 00 
COAUIISAY ch ce lose ae 2| 243 00) 4,109 92) 318 95) 4,671 87) 2,968 00 
0 WINE r Sit ae ae a aR ee ge vn 1 167 11) 748 50 420 04 1,385 65 769 25 
Cova tina skeen ere ee 1 895 23} 2,902 80 2,359 09 6,157 12, 1,606 65 
CUaNioumt Forest, «(0.46 w ise s i 44 00) 807 79 316 74 1,168 53| 500 00 
BOENEW IisOard en santas LS oe ete eee a 450 00, 450 00. 400 00 
BlaNewmarkethes one... cs: 1 54 00 565 42) 353 27) 972 69| 500 v0 
BO eONOriN DAY ae leks fcaneee 2 632 61 05 05001 Glee winsinee s 9,668 77 4,976 00 
DoMOAUVAl ete te ose 1| 57 00) 440 45 11 24| 508 69 430 00 
MUTA eA he aaah eae ee 1 116 00; 2,674 63 2,240 85) 5,031 48 90u 00 
STU RHTWaE- Gh. aetsnt ewer | «7 48 00 972 00) 66 00 1,086 00. 475 00 
SOE Soules. wc othe soe 1 98 00 1 b28) D711. fl zdecor 2,904 24 1,375 00 
SP SNS SRR Sy Parke Means te Rane 1| 41 00! 567 41) 814 14, 1,422 55) 400 00 
ee PNT Pct cco e pastes 1 38 00) 459 66. 47 97| 545 63 440 00 
eos FOI DTOK Os ty fete causa 1| 275 00) = =5,085 50) 567 94. 5,878 44 2,948 00 
PURE OFED oe oo eee eas 1 154 00 1,348 10] 236 64 1,738 74 1,330 00 
ISP Polen 4 2G a Shee ‘| 42 00. 551 35| 1,283 51) 1,876 86 450 00 
BPP SAROU UL Prk a hos cae 1 106 00) 1,843 23) 2,515 49) 4,464 72 1,300 00 
AUAPTOSUM rey walk ek uae 1 86 00 1,373. 66 545 82) 2,005 48 960 00 
MA VRning RVers <as bien Grocle 1 122 61 1102-92 617 19 1,842 72 795 00 
BD LOR IPOW css ek tae tees 1 155 00, 2,641 53 2,439 16 5,235 69 2,150 00 
ae Hopikian (loc. ci senses 2 250 DON? aL OTe the. wae a eee 4,978 88 3,350 00 
Ae EASMATY Bele eae cas 1 43 50 604 40 743 02 1,390 92 670 00 
GS PARUIC «pra sets whee > 1 115 00 1,961 60 4,413 51 6,490 11 1,583 50 
MAB THIN, Wfese ee cieacs 2 195 00 2,775 88 2,181 95 5,152 83 1,400 00 
50 Sanit Ste; Marie... ...55-; 2 364 61 4,904 21 3,327 81 8,596 63 2.280 00 
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penditure Teachers 
Roe ; 
3 SEs BL eB 
E he 5 a | 8 
ane ees tn ey bie ¢ | 3 
aS a oad a 3 Ag lu o | o 
aD serene = & 8 I pear < ae at 
aa. asd oH 3s S gs | 2 Si ie | sie 
iF = SA as 3 Sel So) oe | & go eS 
DD 4 < S ee lace pe icp pee 
Sie c, Secs C. S$ ¢. $ «| | $ $ 
1 Gale sletect dae: 1,688 64) 4,648 07} 1,251 62} —10/.:... | Obie, | 225 
2 185 00. 5 00/ 226 50) 1,491 50 283 45 Sear: sleet ae 367 
3 1,532 06) 108 05] 1,085 85] 4,485 96 225 82 Risse: ea 226 
4 TIP Disk nabticcts (25 08) 4,059 GOl sf... 28... Sik: Sirs: 325 
be 21,092.17 51 59| 561 78) 2,620 54! 34 25 Aes ct ies 225 
6 7,848 74 Domide 781) 02) 13-184. 37| -*980 28, 12)... .. 1D 364 
i 929 45 48 82) 576 68| 3,374 95, 1,524 66 Gries Ge 308 
8 245 60 21 10 32 90 1,214 60 993 62 Zi 1) 11550) 4350 
2h. Cae Ae Zia d0 eet FS 100093. 609) 69/0... ss Sites Shara aes 300 
10 278 78 26 48) 134 84 1,250 10) 77 25 eee Deen 412 
11 6 45) 1.000 00) 461 79) 2,478 24 22 5d AV Wee are 350 
fee 1317225) 170 58} 2,112 60) 8,222 63 1,407 98| Olea SOL cae 533 
13 50 00 32 50/ 383 95| 1,666 45) 112 93 ae Rae 300 
14 95 57 34 00/ 506 55| 1,638 12 6 87 7 ee ee eae | 540 
15 BOROU| Waren wea ss TSU aS © aye) 17} 1] 16) 900| 368 
16 46 85 39 26) 241 31 927 42) 580 05 Bee Sih Aiaee 200 
ie 19173 12 78| 189 78] 2,194 29 436 12 aN eke Sie 550 
UE abe cre 1) Demeehepe eines 436 65| 1,144 12 176 77 Tie rt ae 525 
19 65 54 7 39\m137 20 710 13 13 71 BT eae DS 250) 
BOme 282520208) 2. 0 as aes os | 2,571 87| 13,678 89} 1,510 69 6h oe oe 517 
21 1,915 38 69 52) 983 81) 7,288 71) 226 7A) © 16). F<: 16g 219 
22 70 50 28 00 289 38) 1,017 88 79 70) lee ee oe. St 315 
23 401 66 86 43 84 52 972 61 30 64 etre Lists 400 
24 221 19 12 50| 152 90) 836 59 185 71 Neste hers 500 
25 600 54 75:00| 975 51| 3,156 05! 888 01) emery Geos. 242 
26 B14 28 A) oT B00) SPT a le. (erect Te ed G1. R50)" * 350 
27 BOOED eae ree | 169 48} 1,228 98) 106 67 Dae. ee 425 
28 3,393 58 131 89 854 06] 5,986 18) 170 94 Girne ieee 308 
29 200 00 16 50| 154 18| 870 68 297 85 oe 2 eae 250 
BUM ra echt Sree 50 00 AS O200) eka 3 oe Tulare Lire 400 
eS oc ses 5 ee eset 104 00 604 00 368 69 i eee | ee 500 
32 1,862 25 89 56] 2,221 94) 9,249 75] SCOTT Ps as Bl acme ieee 439 
83 cel: Me apres 43 85| 482 19 26 50 lane Hee 400 
34 823 05 80 14) 654 56) 2,457 75| 2,573 73 Aya ee 225 
35 AODS00 We S28 110 00 = 1,075 00 11 00 Dletonie Dien a 250 
36 BASEOO una... -| 965 42 2,684 22 220 02 Sec En 458 
37 557 50 950 105 20) 1,072 20 350 35 Deets Bice 200 
a Jae ee Por etrs 52 86 492 86 52 77 lceGee ieee 425 
89 1,006 37 47 66} 849 44) 4,851 47| 1,026 97 CA ae oe 326 
40 MAU eis a chscdies Weill aed 702-11) 36 63 Ae oe Le eee 300 
41 30 91 6 15 40 40 799 46 1,077 40 liao Lie 425 
Day ree | 23 40| 1,506 94) 2,830 34) 1,634 38 Aare Ae ae 325 
1D Cet ae ha a ee 244 40) 1,204 40 801 08 Qesees Din eas 488 
44 Gide OO entre. 261 00, 1,667 66 175 06 Dis al Alcor ae 400 
LS os See Re re a So fee sor csi. 017 38) 615218 31 age Gl 358 
46 679 43 Ieee 824 4h) 9 4 O78 88sec. t ee i eee 1A ae 264 
47 18 90 41 68 244 09 974 67 416 25 Teas il eceeras 550 
48 3,067 14 55 40 981 25] 5,687 29 802 82 Br eae ee 300 
49 500 00 800/ 614 71) 2,522 71) 2,630 12 Glee nee 233 
50-2, 693 08 45 00 1,030 51) 6,048 59 2,548 04 ae Giese 442 
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I. TABLE F—FINANCIAL 
| Receipts Ex- 
oak é é 7 
ga 
Towns— Concluded ells oe ase nee g 
S > fc 5 4 ~a 3 So “ny WN 
MH Sw» g NW oO B as a <b) 
oO | or) HY DH Ooo fas} > Ort 
a os aaf | aes 23 53 
| a, nN xX o ores 
2 | ac | Zo4 | Bas Be Sa 
Sve: dune Sac: Digs 3°. 
SS COLOL Leis tc ertte te 1 45 00 740 95 83 24 869 19 650 50 
2 Leeltolis. acc oe ie eee 1 273 61| 4,314 00} 38,039 15 7,626 76 2,893 00 
He ovurgeon Halls... oe 1 280 61; 4,560 00 2,683 77 7,524 88 2,700 00 
Hae Oud DULY 4 sete se oe eee 2| 398 61) 6,924 52 110 80 7,433 93) 4 037 67 
GoM PONG IC tease cats cia. ey eee ee £ 77 50 750 64 929 54 1,757 68 715 00 
BOnd HDUEY te rade stets cncrarcte 1 143-76) ©42695° 70)" AS816"22 3,155 68 900 00 
Ty DL baer eG 0) We eas BES is 1 96 00) 1,486 49 033 31 2,165 80 800 00 
Doe allicleck til ae cot. ees 1 75 00}. 1,230 00 691 89 1,996 89 1,000 00 
Hu Walkerton-ees os sce oh oe 1 100 00) 1,230 79 81 40 Late 19 800 00 
60 Walkerville... ..:0i.2.%. 1 63 00 686 58 DIZeoo 1,261 91 900 00 
61 Wallaceburg acc. sect oe 1 201 00} 2,393 97) 1,847 56 4.442 58 1,075 00 
DZaV GeLlOO aarece eek oe 1 114 00} 2,300 00) 68 67 2,482 67 800 00 
GSeW Mit bY 2 Sees se es if 54 00 200 00 525 03 779 03 400 00 
TOtalSt ene nae alte (111,884 491150, 783.21) 70575993) 2325877038 97,892 25 
Totals | 
Phir vochooles. 41h ee | 293) 31,319 96/155,717 96) 75,935 02) 262,972 94) 134,830 21 
BO AOLELES: kaye ao GR aes one EN 107| 15,482 22/357 ,3820 20/189,340 99} 512,143 41) 171,045 94 
Da DVRS i cinta hee eee eee 7H) 11,,384°491150,783 21) 705759 98 282.877 63 97,3892 25 
AEN DITAOES ce, Cetactias, eear cs een 18) 952 20) 14,394 23) 5,956 74 21,303 17) 107882500 
5 Grand Totals, 1911.........| 495) 59,088 87/678,215 60/291 ,992 68|1,029,297 15) 413,650 40 
6 Grand Totals, 1910...... A484} 52,992 63/604 ,578 99/553 ,977 08)1,211,548 70| .371,387 51 
HMADOCKCASES 2. ie ari28 5 cate ee [1/76 096s0400737 630 Glee oe een oe 42 312 89 
Rr IECEEA SES ES 5 Soe hbo ea Siac See Srask Talore eect area oe 261.984 40} 182,251 -55)........c0e8 
USPOLCeNLaA lS. sw ka. oes | bts 65.89 OTE Ne eat Oe aaah 46.07 


Cost per pupil, enrolled attendance: Rural Schools, $12.55; Cities, $18.53 
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penditure Teachers 
op) 4 
~ iS Be cire 
fae HO 
ee eles E Ss | 
3 § ae 8 1 8 23 “8S apne se 
dan $A aes) on eB o HO o ro) 
soo HHA ado qi S) 0 2 on m0 4 
nH oS 2 So, 40 q Qo = So S 
So = HaD mee oa 8 |'g@s| 2 q Bien Peed 
4.48 oes 2 = 5 iS i 3 ae 8 ® bo > oO 
D ~ <q B = a = eB |< = 
‘reeren SoC Sete: SP-C: S208 $ | § 
51 ARO ache three a 114 07 809 57 59 62 a Neste Nh eae ae 500 
52 2,378 89 26 65 617 52 5,916 06 1,710 70 6 it 5} 900 430 
53 734 95 bE Sal, 3 9822 55 7,469 03 55) 89 Sie nee Sian ee 359 
54 493 07 27 73) 2,006 08 6,564 55 869 38 RU Petes se LO Peee ee 385 
the ase as 73 78 403 21 1,191 99 565 69 ie ance Siitecee 240 
56 300 94 116 73 171 15 1,488 82) 1,666 86) ENGR ad ESR ae 225 
57 ODS CA tte. ie 608 57 IeGpl ot 494 49 laisse eee 333 
Seis oss Z0at 250 00 Ge 720 72) Oita Dida tae 200 
59 ee Sliecee er. 3 Saree Ie252 05 160 14) Ae ata Dena des 200 
60 Goro OH tbe cs as 235 68 1,199 18 62 73] dite rarer Oa ote 250 
61 520 92 115 87 549 00 22005 (9) 218k 74 Apne eet A esi tele 268 
62 650 00 38 50 909 05 ZO 1309 85 12 ULE BNA BN shh 200 
63 ZA SEO ee hts 6 70 80 749 41 29 62 Diecese, UW ae he 400 
51,580 93) 38,239 30) 44,089 06) 196,301 54) 36,576 09) © 297 4| 293) 800 328 
1 386,559 37) 38,280 75| 28.872 55) 203,542 88) 59,430 06) 368 17; 351} 498 378 
2 76,040 34| 5,582 66/227,025 19| 479,694 13) 32,449 28) 490 69} 421) 571 320 
38 51,580 93) 3,239 30) 44,089 06; 196,301 54) 86,576 09 =297 4; 298) 800 328 
4 ~ 4,422 74 402-47) 08,144 55) 18,801 76)" 2,951 41 SS ie erate BS weer 301 
5 168,603 38) 12,505 18/303,131 35) 897,890 31)131,406 84) 1,193 90| 1,103; 568 340 
6 523,486 84) 16,494 32/193 ,161 22/1,104,479 89107,068 81) 1,149 75| 1,074} 490 32 
1 5 SMG he Re oa POOSOTO Rais ict ne siete» 24,338 03 44 165) 29 78 15 
eos, 605.40) 3,989 14 yes. see PD ORO OM Olesen slider eeee a te ttc tcc rs [nal sew ilherel ene. 
9g LSet 1.39 SS Ole erst o, cee Meet a ees ell oea es DAO ZEA Dla steaienie oaie's 


Towns, $12.52; Villages, $10.40; Province, $15.11. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC 
Il. TABLE G—ATTENDANCE, PUPILS IN THE 
= Read- 
| nN E 3 mh 
= >a] 2|8 | 
a Ss ons | A, | | 
=) > tH SS a a 
Rural Schools x 9 | SS] S| 5m) 4] w 
Pee /Ss/He/Se|se|] s | 8 
SP 0 los |Sax/5./82) A Ss 
cae |} eS | eS |e sie = 
| & = Hoe all ss = [eS See cee ees 2 a 52) 
= sa ret ee at tenet 5 ees = te 
=) o) io 1 Pee 24 Sia ee = 
| A SERS POS hk era er gg mn | a 
Bo. Ba 
RECUCE tate oe ee oheke cree epee 7al| 393) Sas) 487 67 126 95 169 191 
BRCATIBEOYE (£5. ca asteccts an ieae ea ae 924, 457) 467| 491) 53] 283) 187| 170} 145 
5 oN DTS as erg eat ae Ret ne ae 1,884; 985; 899) 1,071 57| 633} 361); 390) 307 
BaHTGULEHUC ice. Souda ee eee be 347, 181166195 56} 51; 34) 53] 82 
BITE Aone Oobld oe le Onna ote eee 252} 125} 127; 188) 55} 52 50} 40 41 
BeLIASHINES Vo 2s. ee wee ea Pees 196 92; 104; 104; 53 45 30| 39 40) 
GOEUYOU. 4.cccea a talcelcc eee eee 376} 192; 184 214 57| 62) 51) 61 64 
RAI OTE ee OEE eas oi. civrcls weneniese nite te 191 211 209° “b2\~ Lee). sia 75 71 
SSTaINptOn, 16 shee eae ieee 41-20) . 21) 926) _.63" 5) Ee 
[OrLavarkie eee ee ere $8} 43) 45 50| +57| 16| 7 18) 417 
11 Leeds and Grenville .<.........; 33. 19| 14 12| 36 6 5 7 6 
12 -Lennox-and Addington <2... -.% 57 28 29 29 51 8) 6 11) 8 
PS AMitdlesex aka ate reeale ee 113}. 51) 62). . 67!) 59) 20)° “Tie 
BAO NOTIONS Ce ree erie eee 68) 36, 32| 42) 62) 8 18 16 5 
15 Northumberland and Durham .. 150 84 66. 98 65} 21; 18 2i| 33 
Shon bari vets erie eee aes 59 27 32! B4) 58 9 §=6 14 ee 10 
VISCO as oo eae aaa ees 22 14 8 15 68, 4 3 6. 3 
£3 2POTUH ten 00) kan losivh gs Re eraaine 3825, 177; 148 204) 63) 63) 41) 52) 86 
15-Peterboroush, «<5 ha uous ee eee 43) 30. 13) 24, 56) 12 2) 8 
20 Prescott and Russell ........ © ,499) 2,709) 2,790) 3,250) 59/2,257/1,065) 991] 808 
24 ReRIfew 52 50y sb eee ee tes oe 529| 266) 263) 271) 51) 199 81) 71) 66 
Be SUIT COG: T.. fn i os We ee oe ee ee 235 1A dah e136 58} 94 23) 45 42 
23 Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry 818 438 380358 44| 365) 130) 185) 118 
PEA ICEOT Tries he crete tee ea ee 92| 49) 43 65 71 14 15}. 28h fet 
Sore WARE ION fos cir G cyois os he aes Rea 466} 253) 213) 291) . 62) 119) 63 81} 131 
SGU WeliHRLON S28 itn Oc eee ae 2 89 83 86) 50 20) 25) = ea ay 
PT ISEPACLS:, 2 tees biche ee e ees Ae 2,158) 1,088 1,070 1,050, 49 990 405 404| 237 
AE Lia & hg Sek ie tele ah as ecole Ox Oe 16,080} 8,161) 7,919) 9,017|56.07\5 ,605/2 ,817/2 ,957|2 ,621 
Cities | | | | 
See CLE y TALE! nia ein Sie een ee Seat 329) 149 180| 216 66 79 48: 65. 49 
SeECeCOE 7h sue es Shee ee ee 427, 206 raved Nimes T) 67 185 58 44 82 
Be RETA oor. So ot oroene eee ae 325 155 170 245 75 Sol Goh Bele ae 
Re ROCt VW LLLUIAI Ses Ly ees eae 655] — 25017 Ga05 423} 65) 205} 145) 156 83 
BEGGIN 56s. caetoarn ck Se ee rae 469, 249) 220) 334 11) 144 39} 101. 88 
Deen AtOT ween, ok een eee ee 1,726} 880) 846) 1,254) 73) 594) 262) 250) 333 
(GUC eg Bee ars eee 713} 397 316 469} 66; 173) 100) 185) 161 
WL AIRMOT, onn.< sew tow tne ee see 913 49] 422 ~=—- 640 40| 177) 154) 159) 219 
Parinsara Wallis: os Giana s ee eee 184 115 69 118 64 65 16 AZ| = 22 
RD CA WE oc pois so eek eee See ee 9,848 4,963 4,885 5,845 593,2101,877 1,825 1.589 
it Parerberousn - ...4~ «Up ase ten ee 850 445) 405 601 71; 192) 156) 120) 159 
SF Pare AreDUrer ce ohne eo emer 374 198 176, 260 70 94 50 = 91 9] 
PS Sth Catharines 6. .cy case cee aur) 177 190 266, 72 98 48 50 79 
BARE TE RINURE 66 is ba ee See 232| 120 112; 200) 86 48 18 37 68 
1b SteRllOrcs on usenet ee ee 366) =. 223 143| 264) 72) 112; 52 48 76 
Pho T Groot. os ce ok cea eee 6,787 3,490) 3,297) 4.666) 691,678 9031,438 1,471 
22 WREST «25 ea o tieeae eeee 1,195 607 588} 792) 66; 329) 165) 262) 251 
Be Wotuletoek. = fances ae a te ee 115 54 61 79| 69) 32) 14 44] 25 
PL OVHIG «se 6iis ho ke Le ee ee 25 .875)13 ,269 12 ,606/16, 


959 65.54.7504 4,168 4,789 4,917 
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SEPARATE SCHOOLS—Continued 
VARIOUS BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION, ETC. 


ing | 

x by 

S bs, a 

g eC | an ae 

8 = eS ay 5 «Ci 2 on 

fea’ So | q a ~S = ae E 

i ere = £ @ | &§ <4 E 

5 S 5 2 5 SS led | ae Vag 

5 cs a S I £ = 3 B = 

<7 ee <x as) = — oO OF Bi 3 

| | | 
1 140 | «10 731 731 696 | 731/. 731 259 | 276 253 
z 133 | 6 573 684 335 432 | 585 a7h ) S171 362 
3 187 | 6| 1,599 | 1,188) 972] 1,166} 1,458 497| 310] 718 
4 121 6} "23 | 277 | 233 | "283| 249 | 207| jeg] 183 
5 67 Zee 252 Peet? ieee? | 252°) UF as | eee tid 
6 38 | 4-196 196 183 | 196 196 70 65 104 
7 119 eer e15 376 376 376 346 | 376 202} 175 202 
8 58 | 4 285 234] 352| 278 302 128} 105 129 
9 if 5 41 0 es 36 41 27 12 27 
10 a | 2; 88 55 35 67 66 47 37 39 
1 i 2 16 BIBS. ot 22 SS 29 531 21 
12 Boa ee ela hale (Aga V neo 44 44 36 18 26 
13 40 1 113 18 e 413 102 113 65) 52 67 
14 A cee 68 68 68 60 68 26; 26 42 
15 All hegre 150 150 | 150 150 150 74| 79 89 
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360 40) 485 40) 288 92; 141 00 10 00) 1,235 v2 890 00 
182° 80) 1.664 O01, venus cas = 888. 45 B00 00, = 38,480 385 2,940 00 
S01 A> 201-40) Ma OO ere we el ae dees 1,002 20, 1,000 00 
207 45) 31117) 439 22 112 00° =150 00) 1,219 84! 800 00 


85| 402 32} 391 00] 105 BOl......... | 1,220 67) 1,176 75 
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(eon | | Si . Nn 
= a 42 PR 
3 BES | 225 
ape eogxy ord & 
ie) eS) a gq x 
oe 8 Sete o Bae 
oe 5 8 FSO. Se PMH 
= ee ais S| oS 
ae Bee eae) Sas 
-_ Seem eierc ar 6.55 
a a 8 leaves) B78 
eee leks ie aids! =e 
Petes pane. 2] 2s 3 
Bes ee BREESE S25 
Aa ae ee 198 Seo o as 
Se onal ABs Reece Di C: $ cc. 
A112 © «41. 80 3000) “85174 
POs ee ace ece eters vtratle a's. 748 90 
_ Ale Sone 24054) 5 206. 62 
O2a COC nee ss > 1485| 783 34 
EAC Dike Seve tue 3 10 86 39 00 
ZUEO0 re smcak. « B2n93 15917 
Fare OMI erent pert. vorsie wie ore 86 49 
Beret tard sia reise 52 50 ino 
7 le ed i ee a Beale 200 
238 19 2 55 100 00} 3865 18 
28" GOlio eee cess 100 00) 245 55 
5 SOS EOD Seer 47 85} «-164°75 
150 00} 30 00 OF Oi 18350 
PP cl ss 11 00 10 00 218 00 
Eee Fae D5 127238 
Bee spe stat 20 00 46 79| 189 62 
MM cision sins 2 00 82 31 
5 OR ee 310 62) 150 00 
CUMS a ea ceeters (haat ches, anions ASA, 
sues OAR Cn eC MESO MOG iret res «6 
SAU aire 20 Mie eel) Sc07 
5 Oe ZA) PRakverct iyo. 114 00 
OBO terelcces. ots 45 00} 115 00 
ME Arad ayers SNPs aks a anseenaes 90 40 
dl Ra YAN er 60 00 200 00 
OEM Ol s ees. <3 66 75 416 85 
OE SOe Lol ieee oa 92 85 217 09 
Mery os 2% Welles e 6.3 TATA 103 73 
70 39} 15 80 155 84) 140 59 
nae 10 00 35 45 48 74 
Opa ED es ae BOR a ee eae 216. 1h 
| SUES ene 16 14; 128 50 
oi AEA a ee 70 00 
Reis cs 147 50 169 00 408 35 
eine HU SMOS | Mee are clash rots 2 
SV Awad eee 14 45 66 60 
DE OU ase 148 40) 332 73 
GSA ae 94 88 35 10 
nL Clee mes te 20 25 257 03 
10 00 15 00 43 00 85 38 
Leone ionic ace eee 103 89 107 07 
A ER 129 70| 339 85 
LOD Acta eres 110 74 250 52 
CORE ACRES eeEe 13 50 20 00 


2) 
MH 
3 Charges per year for 
as Tuition 
(=| 
s 
rd op 
= S 
(o) 
= 5 
Sac! oc. 
2,264 66 39 43] Res. $5; others $7. 
3,480. GOS oe cays Res. £5; others $10. 
DeZOZ Al Gie ces faeern oe Ist yr. free; other yrs. $10. 
4,061 77 504 40| $5. 
Gel Maule Wweeertes she: $10. 
387 10 93 20) $5. 
1,478 99} 406 32) $14. 
965 01 461 19} $10. 
AR D20 72 250 59| Res. free; others $5. 
PROO TP OO cat oe. $10. (II and IIT $10. 
2 loee lo 49 98| Res. free; others, F. I $8, F’s 
1,612 60 48 85} $10. 
EOD UWacarere se cies Res. free; others $10. 
OS ORO wea: os Free. 
TASS iy sat se $7.50. 
1,831 41) 3 09} Res. free; others $10. 
884 37 LH BT $5. 
S180 OZ) epreked see's $2.50 to $20. 
2 Alf o2) » 21060) free. 
1,788 56 68 98| Free. 
2,290 56 498 49) F.I $5; F. I1$7.50; F. III $10; 
Te S-G OO ee res ace « Res. free; others $5. 
2,090 00 44 30} $10. 
1,550 40) 4,056 18) $10. 
TED SeS Vinee ers ee $10. 
3,253 03) 793 87| Res. $5; non-res. $10. 
11,222 07 763 41] Free. 
1,596 76 314 54! $10 for Forms II and III. 
1,972 62} 388 30} $10. 
1,459 19) 1,335 08) $7. 
2,042 17 487 84| $7.50 
655.64) 359 23) $10. 
DAN COO erences Res. free; others $10. 
2,444 69) 19 08! Res. Ist yr. free, 2nd yr. $5, 
Middle Sch. & all non-res. $10. 
ZeOT SLOSS mete ss Res. F’s I & II free, F. III $5, 
non-res. F’s I & II $6, F.III $10. 
1,496 57 459 80} Res. $2.50, $5, $7.50; others 
$2.50 extra. 
2 D8 it 1b 700 00) $10. 
1,559 98 585 73) $7.50 
OG Te OO Wines Free 
1.673 38 10 00) $15. 
1,100 96| 134 76) Lower Sch. free; others $9, 
3,409 55 70 80| Res. Ist yr. free; others $10. 
1,000 00 2 20| Free, 
15210°79 Q 05) $8. 
17210825 10 42) $10. 
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Receipts Ex- 

= z z 3 g 

Continuation a = = S Fs 

Schools on = = = 2 = 

SB Ris an ae ae 

Hee Fre S oS D Ey w 

& ES Bs 5 2g a 3 

of 35 = a re +5 S 

5 See ie F 52 = = 
| Eee eC br a “ae fot SG. » aes > 
46 Fitzroy Harbour...) 201 10 301 10 300 00 238 00) 808 48): 1,183 68 717 00 
47 Plesherton 2.28.1 2892s Tale ae Ze OOO re ee oa, 123. 94) 2.855278) 15805-00 
43 Kort Erances $23), 15049°30\ t25..22.: GOS SGI. wee 290: 57|. 2,038 75) 2.085 “fa 
AOs Gore bave. anee (4 SOLO eka 750 17 BOB bas a. oe kts 1 S63ehi 1 0a 
50 Grand Valley ....| 440 05 440 05 393 80 ae OU aaa 1,598 10} 1,580 00 
BL Hanover a1. ee — 507 00 760 50 591 01 US ie weer in cess 2.05 Lb Sir Sieur lbs 
D2 CHAPrOW sa ele oneg | 264 20| 364 20) 332 00 79 00 7 00) 1,046 40 850 00 
Be Havelock in... es — 496 20' 496 20) 1,409 94 64 00 206 20) 2,672 54, 1,815 69 
Ha Highieate =: .0 ase | 554 45 577 33) 1,200 00 188 00 695. 36) 3,215 1473 1900 0G 
5b Huntsville 1.484 belss HAS ORS carne ty, 708 75 1238-75 208 37) ‘2, 19023870 15/5. 0G 
SU. PEW ise eens ee oe = 22bo 25 Zoi 28 280 50 BU OO te cas 25% 773 00 700 00 
FIA eOCKVGNe ee enee eed 234 10 234 10! 520 00 53 00 59 79} 1,100 99 be 5G 
SS Karsaeie. wee ees 211 00 2A OO 2 *SO0R UO es ce eee ele ort saan 722 00 700 00 
59 Keewatin........ (6 A IL 1,880 75 10 00 250 59} 2,783 44; 1,920 00 
60 Kenmore ......%. | 246 05) 246 05! 300 00 187 00 422 55} 1,401 65 770. 00 
OL Kinin... ee Lt 225555 22D So LH00 WON Ac. ees 690 65} 1,642 35 800 00 
O27 Daketeld < 974.31 507 00 DOT 00) 12500-0015 se cen. 24 00) 2,588 00} 1,610 00 
G5. bana er Ge, 448 50 448 50 1,000 00 183 00 18 00) 2,098 00} 1,350 00 
64 Little Current....| Olesen e SOO Gee aes stein eee Salons 1,300 00 900 00 
6D: Lelenow “reeeas x 557 10 109. LOM SB1Is 5s DAT AME. se sane 2 21478) 2.052808 
66 Malakoff ........ 221 45) + 178 43 5 ESSA ILL nh tai Bye 173-02 747 90 678 75 
67 Manitowaning.... ASSO Pay vas PAsao EURO Seis ee toys coin 806 25 800 00 
OS SMSO +s ens fe 228 30) 228 30 350 00 49 00} 300 00) 1,155 60 785 00 
69 Markdale........| 1,791 30) 835 95 316 14 359 50) 6,300 51} 9,603 40} 2,820 00 
10 Maxville-< 2 5...52. | 242 95) 301 68) 72 67 CeatOOV ees se kus 851 390 800 00 
71 Melbourne....... 382 45 582 80 500 00 15025 212:83| 1,828 33, 1,231 06 
(2 WOE ok tae te aa micas oe Pete eisiats > Sie 68 GO| 1,200 00} 1,485 02 331 50 
73 Merrickville..... 434 80; 524 80 772 95 69 00 80 00) 1,872 55) 1,500 00 
74 Metealfe......... 238 50} 288 50) 462 67 46 00 167 84| 1,158 5] 550 00 
70 Millbrook ys sees Gag Zot” BAS 25h AO T 0G Pee tests 19 00) 1,712 50). 1535975 
TOO Milton eee etree es 491 80} 491 80; 2,429 2 | 170! OOS ee wink 3,592 34) 1,660 00 
77 Morewood ....... 567 25, 709 06 1,719 64 56 00)10,048 39} 13,100 34, 1,970 00 
78 Mount Albert .... 449 50 449 50 500 00 335 00 26 00} 1,760 00) 1,400 00 
Tt? Monster ss-404- 85 45 S760 20200) oe sees 60 79 352 09 278 60 
80 New Hamburg... ALT 25 A Tacomas ee 76 00} 1,165 03) 2,075 53> 1,640 00 
81 New Liskeard. ..| 1,235¢00/04..5 Gon A OTA. Bole cx ores Sees 2,306 38; 2,060 00 
82 North Augusta... 3/4 15) 474 15 551 79 197 00 9 03} 1,606 12; 1,278 34 
83 North Gower..... Biot Dle Malan ie 443 96 141 00 55 22! 1,185 68) 900 00 
84 Norwich......... 479 00 ~=629 00 372 16 198 00 213 62| 1,891 78) 1,650 00 
Sn iesse Sure. 6 ee 346 15 541 22) 1,025 27 56 25 195 07) 2,163 96) 1,449 02 
86 Oil Springs ...... 458 85 200 00 1,117 36 RE A aS 1,856 21) 1,600 00 
SY, OTrene (eevee nse pads aT AIS 76 BOG ihce sates sete eanall eae 1,263 86 800 00 
SS Paleleg ao: oo. | 629 50 806 50 700. 00 rf fae Ee ee 2,412 25) 1,694 18 
89 Pakenham ....... 502 00 896 97 500 00 442 00 740 00' 3,080 97; 1.875 00 


* Opened in September. 
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32 aoa. | See 

eg ere No eos ae 2 

‘ee Meh setegers aoa es S Charges per year for 

Og Heal Oi Bose gs Ong a Tuitior 

=H Se eo | or = ion. 

aS eee se ao) Sas 5 

> 8 oe ol ee 2, 

ap “ae loggee| S43 rz n 

Asya peers Na fx) S 

oo He (apm ore, eee Sr a ~ = 

ago | 88 |BSEER 228 | 3 = 

= ae 23 [aeebaal Pas S) 3S 

jaa! ie — NM HH aa) 
ror $ ec.  Seroe Surel Sac. Gmc : pa 
PAE OO ME ele reicts 75 99} =186 57; 1,024 22} 109 46] Last term $5; other terms free. 

NBs eae 18 3a B48 Bl), 25387 47 468 31) Free. 
MPR eee ets rer cetore leak akey or steal senha ees Se cess Ze OSo2 1d tives otis lit ree, 
OR Zoe Tend Blister. ht ced cs ORR ORB E Lite ents oss $10. 
» AE Ce Se ieee scp le oS 10h ese. wears EY SLL and III $8, 
RP Pretec ls araye hv) ervll scete: 0 viele? eters 76 00) 1,747 51 304 00| Res. F. I free; all others $10, 
TOAOU tae caste. c 5 40 SISO 016 AA0| ie cei. Res. free; non-res. $10. 
599 34 ZZ 24 79} 209 76) 2,670 88 1 71) Res. $3; others $6. 
11 Ws pe Rage oer 110 91 135 20) 2,287 23) 927 91) Form I Lower School $4.50; 
others $7.50. 

0 he ee 39 85 26s dota Cc e041 20 149 17; Res. F’s I & II free; non-res, 

F’s I & II $7.50; all F. III $10. 

<tr ae 40 00 33 00 De OO ee PSOE ST 650, 

TEST Dita eae 28 91 143 15. 2.084 56 16 43) $5. 

+ fe eeeet| EASE ation he ean ee 22 00 228 OO sie ken s urls Ere, 

366 40 33. 10 165 39 ZOS OO eC TOO Tae lelocsc neh Res. free; others $10. 
OU verted es 8 65 a45 24 158 89 242 76) $10. 

AN -ALeeh sts abeeoncs 8 fd 627 12) 1,450 99}. 191 36) Free. 

200 00 15 00 7 5e80 7 32078812 821-68 216 32) Free. 

SLO ease: Oot 2 110 84| 1,795 26; 302 74| Res. free; others $10. 

5 Re RO ee Zot O00 teeeL oe O0ta 1300" 00). 2. oa. |e ree. 

WO MOOI ests eictase POEL tes. 2,228 20 46 58| Res. $5; others $10. 

ee a 6 00 3035 29 34 744 44 3 46) Free. 

5 tee ines eee Ga2D ities. S0G22D is cee. cee LOS 
LO OU reves. 6 116 00 62 38 973 38 182 22) $65. 

D,135738 24 75 435 30 81 50; 8,494 93) 1,108 47) $10. 

5.cut ARETE) Dig OP Aan ELATED ae 51 30 Sol BOER: th ee ves.oho 2 others $10. 

214 45 1 50 44 13 300 0al> 1,826 77 1 56) Res. free; others $10. 

AE OS 2 00US Ss crete « SIR DZ nee ok A re ot en Al ae te dene $10. 
rad UR GY ae 5p 85 ZOO AION 1S ot OO ade nae oe $5. 

PEE as ie eee Ate tenia sowie 229 29 779 29 374 22) Res. free; others $10. 

= ee ee 29 70 118347 174 50} 1,682 42 30 08| Free. 

1,100 00) 480 00 189 24 2I2-38)5 93, 991-62 0 72| Res. who take lang. $7: others 

$6, or $10 with languages. 
ROS AT ULY can retouae: « 20523 2607 61113 OO C84 ee ee one. Res. free; others $10. 
GOGO e xc.cee,:- 56 61 PIG 2 Fie Ae faa.s 27 12) $10. 
LotR Heo re eee 25 47 304 07 48 02) Free. ($7.50, F. IIL $10. 
oO Bee aie oes 84 17 AO ime oe (ie Dole Ghee ce ase Res. free; others, F’sI & II 
Re SA 5 rig | AGES lee laf OO) as yOUO soos. <2 3.2% Sele EL Lee: 
125 00 6 87 46 07 GsA(oleel oto 701 91 11) Res. F. I free; others $10. 
» ee aP I ee  ae 186 83 OR PRI Weel GOlns ace eee et me OU 
ROMs tas thlt oie hs we es 116 66) 1,766 66 125-121-3810; 
100 00 10 00 27 90 577 04| 2,168 96)....,....) Res. free; others $5. 

RNa. tick, (ROU en eeave seuss DAS PTA S1850-2llls 5.18 eess & alla $53 others $10, 
LO OO ee sere 67 30 Heo 949 27; 314 59] Free. 3 
29. 50)) = 21; 00 108 00) 306 89} 2,159 57 252 68] Res. F’s I & II $5, III $12.50; 

non-res. $10 & $12.50. 

ee Lz 20 2130 216 00} 2,129 50) 951 47| $10. 
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Continuation S 4 + = = 

Schools oS S s = Be 3 

o o ob 2 = = wD 

A= 3a 3S = Tp = “wh 

a oe 2s e Ee = = 

oe a5 a8 = Ss s = 

a =a so cS 33 ° d 
a ees = at <0) eapy = eH 
$. *62] + eae h Wt Oe >» Cc $ ec. b Ieee ao $  &@ 
90 Palmerston...... 666 40) 3 7G S40 a, TACO aie ats wis 25 00} 2,022 75) 1,724 Sa 
9] Parry Sounds:42; SNAP ESE: 2a0 | Us aes coe 2,907 23 COCOONS peas ee 4,745 93) 38,750 00 
92 Platisy lless wvers 264 40) 414 40) 3800 00 197 50 300 00;} 1,476 30 940 00 
93 Port Burwell .... 429 10; 858 20) 5038 84 De OOF. nahcee 1,825 14) 1,470 00 
D4 POWASSaD.-t...40: Dis OU eae. 2 oe 469 60 AF cies ee eee 1,156 20 863 87 
OF LETINCeDOU vc sree 252 00 027,00 aGielcn eee, 888 66) 1,910 47 851 33 
96 Richard’s Landing Aes OU eae oe 450 00} 110 00 161 86; 1,195 46 800 00 
OF RiCHMONG. «cosas 25 90|" B45 D0) 1 182 04 = “AS eins cates os 5 863 84 781 40 
98 Ridgeway ....... 295-20! FB 0S20) P00 Olen oe cnt 4,254 00} 5,419 40) 1,200 00 
NO AIC V on wanton ¢ 270-695 476 cObiee Erle y Olga say beer ee 1,597 35 900 00 
LOO eRodneve. 2 -ic2. 353 00, 706 00 Zbl Sohee ee oe. s 19 90; 1,330 73} 1,188 00 
TLS RUSSOlinc Avast ore 240.00), 540° 00k — 300 OO 80) ee. J (22850 785 00 
102 StaGeersex.. 7.35. 243 35 24335) 2301 30 ER 7159) 2A od ee ea 806 75 800 00 
103 Schomberg....... 220-90)" » 6226 90 Ye372.-82 OTe OO uae ie we a 884 47 725 00 
104 Shelburne ....... 702 40; 702 40) 1,500 00) 352 50 16 55| 38,273 85) 2,390 0G 
105 Soutbampten..... ATL OO) «BT LOONE S851 SON SOS 2t lass was 2,170 93) 1,500 00 
106 Spencerville ..... 242 65} 3842 65) 300 00) 210 50 752 77| 1,848 57| 1,000 0@ 
107 Springfield ...... 297 70} 595 40| 2389 98 Oe ESR Sa wate 1,227 03) 1,000 00 
TSS tay hers tee AGT FO; SAGO TON” 1695: 03) = azo iho ees, on, 1,954 18) 1,595 00 
ADO Stellar res Gases 169235) 5 169 Boise cae see 329 80 32 00 700. 00 600 00 
110 Stouffville ....... 558 80) 656 30| 465 22) 368 00 18 00} 2,060 82} 1,794 32 
DES ai blig 6S ios a MU ae eee 562 51 Tee pee. as 636 51 400 00 
LISA SLOG ae ela oe 282.20) 4382 25) 9162 45 5, ee ee 970) 45 940 00 
113 Teés waters... 6.7: 311 95) ~511 95) 400 00 209 50 295 16) 1,728 56) 1,062 12 
114 Thamesville..... | 508 50; 508 50) 569 87 105 65 10.00) 1,702 52) -1,850°06 
1h Puessalin tracts 1 OCULIO Cote. oe O20: Vata ee ts ee ea 2,010 13, 1,916 00 
Tio Phombury cies. 415 15} 622 73} 722 42| 103 50)......... 1,863 80} 1,559 20 
Lit Paling se eee 490 00; 489 85) 564 65) 200 00 340 00! 2,084 50; 1,680 00 
118 Tottenham....... 356 50 =866 00; ~=—700 00) ~— B00 ~00 224 00! 1,946 50; 1,600 00 
119: Tyee os nt as 489 55) 788 75; 400 00) 320 00)......... 1,998 80) 1,590 00 
120 Wallaceburg ..... 620 75, 620 75) 1,208 50) 5G: OO fee. &.9 2,510 00 2,150 00 
121 Warkworth ...... 456 00} 856 00! 638 51 414 45 31 00} 2,395 96} 1,483 32 
122 Webbwood....... ODO! te ees 105 Bol sy Sead oes ae ee | 1,212 83) 900 00 
123 West Lorne...... 304 00; 608 00 DUO MOT ese wee 378 58| 1,790 58! 1,080 00 
124 Westmeath....... B22 iol, 222 Tl e000 132 50 2 44| 1,080 44 793 38 
125 Westport R.C.S.S. 148 25) 147 05) 400 00 10 00 157 25) 862 55 500 00 
126 Westport 4is.ene 252 75} 3878 19' 168 17 AD GO veee uch ss 841 61) 820 00 
127* Wheatley .... 0.4% style Comes e aeeee | 430 84 bs 3 | DNs soe aaraeae 472 84, 280 00 
128 Winchester ...... | 540 40| 540 40} 1,640 48 58 25 5 95) 2,785 43) 1,900 00 
129° Wroneter:;:oxoe 274 90; 549 00 170 41 131 20 200} 1,127 51) 900 00 

| 

Totels ILL, . 2. 59,875 42.54 .598 73 86.983 56 20,104 20 54,929 64/276 .491 55177,057 29 
Percentages...... 21.65 19.74 31.46 ved TECAG Aas dee 70.23 


* Opened in Sevtember. 
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= eee een 
a RSS 3.52 
on are So 
qe eo .9GHd ear 
car = 28 ap BS Fa 
3 = $5 pee cabin dane ta ~ Bs Charges per year 
Dp cee on 25 fae S for Tuition 
pl ee eases] 225 | 3 
nm oO 25 n ot SS) Q 
on S ¢ -§ PgiSiiot | gatas | Nn 
ese eel aes |S y 
mee | £8 (2EU2) S82) & iE 
ae A) @8 fyezsa Gas RS a 
$ ¢. So ce Sac. Siac. Se $ ¢ 
90 f5e15 5 91 Domo UMecOaeOOl 94022" Toles «gc 0 a: Free. 
Ble O08. D6 cee oes ote OO Le lO Af 45 OBI es Res. free; others $10. 
OE ARS) a er 12 70) 1384 95; 1,305 10} 171 20] Res. $5; others $10. 
3) aoe 8 00 94 67 76 00; 1,648 67; 176 47) Res. free; others $5. 
PIE ect Shae he aa 129 06 73 00} 1,065 938 90 27) Res. $10; others $15. 
a) 3 9 chee See ees 30 00; 140 48) 1,021 81 888 66] Res. free; others $4.50, 
96 SS ATA) SP alee [OR eee 96 67 970 67| 224 79) Res. $5; others $10. 
0 ee eee ed 81 94 SU 0e oi iee ee nok Res. $5; others $10. 
OS 190 Bs) Oe 32 86 oni otk ACI te es Free 
PME G50) 05, 70 he 3s 50 09) 100 60) 1,227 42; 369 93] $5 
EMME TN al oh ls Ps Gin is soe aaa Azali MOO a Tony web ee ce Free. 
101 ay yA | era 187 40; 140 14; 1,168 81 64 69) $10. 
By She SN Riches cen 5, 8 Om fein ta, cae SUOM ot erctc sets Res. free; others $2.50. [$10. 
CES. 6s sien eae oa 55 47; 104 00 884 47|........5 Res. F. I free; others $5; F. II 
104 201 84| 81 35 85 19} 409 08) 3,167 46) 106 39) $10. 
CB) Al Onis dee IZamOolmmr cory se? LIAR ON, eae care 6 $8 
MUR lake are 5's eciwredMas ce 6 47; 195 46} 1,201 938) 646 64! $10. 
107 5 Tala ae Wiel s: OUP A222 I OB eco ec ke $10. 
108 Oa Sess tekstas Oe ame 2e0) 02) 17904 18). ak cs. Res. $5; others $10. 
109 DUO Meer ete: DA 45) re FESS PO OO ee a we tees $50 for eachfamily represent’d. 
MK eels «0 Regge a eee PORNO Meo 040) © 20602821 6 soa... s $10. 
Spree LO! GI sia’ css | SRS) rare GSGr oli eineue ns $10. 
IP) 2c Se eee a 8 70 ZY 75 OF 4a low he. oka Res. $5; others $10. 
MIEN. eons. cllyetereier # Sew 3 6 32) 1238 40) 1,191 84) 536 72) F.1 $5; F. II $7.50; F. III $10. 
ME Gees & ofc 292 52 GOUCOO ML. (02 O22 se nas $10. 
115 ( WSprsk lsat weer 61 69 ORG 2 OCT es Free. 
116 Sir BA Se werner Ses DOL eee Soe hole ele SOo cOUl aden os $5. [class. 
LUE ars eee TOOTOO Mer ace eae 1,780 00| 804 50} $10; $25 for special commercial 
US) sp pare ke | B40 Ome SAO raU tetera F. I free; others $10. 
119 =100 00) 20 00 45 03) 181 00) 1,986 03 62 27| Res. $5; others $10. 
se wists oo ntaa ss 85 00 Zhao OO 2 O10 OO tonsa 5 Res. free; others $10. 
LL. ess GSO oo DOM 12.0000 Ol eta oe $10. 
Bae LOG 20) Ps a e's ATO LOO Lie 212 Oalm setae. ae Free. 
LEY re Qa Ul eaters, 5 05%: 75 00; 1,157 50} 6833 08! Free. 
124 CARO. seat 69 20 94°81) 1.021 95 58 49 $10. 
EA ee 54 15 30 00 45 00 629 15} 233 40) Res. free; others $5. 
LAO. SG ene 2A NAL ase Ae eae ot Bul 08 laae er ee ar Res. free; others $5. 
ade L0G 96)... 8. Se OU mt reas AT Oe cdi nce es $5. 
Be MOR el rate sca Sic oil oie aiedececs a's 258 29) 2,626 68 158 80) Res. free; others $10. 
129) 56 89|* -39 52 98 10 eases fe eal (240 9 ee a Res. $5, $7.50, $10; others, $6, 
| $8.50, $10. 
40,907 51/1,614 07| 8,059 37,24,442 34/252 ,080 58/24,410 97; 45 free; 84 not free. 
16222 .64 3.19 GOI eet te nc ak tae | 34.88 free; 65.11 not free. 


Cost, per pupil, enrolled attendance, $43.82; average attendance, 372..29 
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MAG W INS BOLLe sates ec ane 42 29 33 62 4] 44 Wie gen ae 21) 4] 
A Amiberstpurg-..«.4e5. | 28 3a 61 she 42 Ole et wt 54 7 
BeAr ke Giitetats do ct aes 7 i Wes 19 9 t]he ane eee ra 8 11 
Tie: Eola rest Me eee eee ae 5 fi 2 8 6 eee 8 4 
TRAROLAOTE co e-ccrn ees ial 2D 20 45 22 31 UY age det 18 a 
RAVE eck dou geet teres 1] 1% 28 15 16 1 PAbS aa 26 2 
CUBA caer meas | 8) 23 a2 21 10 7A ee OL 24 8 
10 Beaverton. sss anes 38 45 83 59 bd teria ede 60 23 
ED Beehonts tac eae eee 18 22 40 35 28 ye en a 25 15 
1? Sel tee cet ne | 115; ae 45 28 28 lie ee ee on 24 
15 vilenheimiue cee eae 38 30 68 38 Be 34 ye 47 eA 
JAX ind ate ease ee g AZ 2 12 15 Glee a tn VAN Bee ak 
15 thie yore ees ae ee 15 23 38 24 20 i Rs a ee 14 24 
16° Bothwelle hao 16 27 43 24 29 de i Sie ae | 25 14 
T7Bowesvillews nee te oe 8 12 20 12 14 (el 2 eae 14 6 
18: Bracebridge. <. 7.1055: 33 60 93 60 68 21 4| 63 30 
19 Bridcebute tse. 23 30 53 33 38 Liisee | 46 7 
20 Bruce wines... saan | 13 Zs, 40 24 22 ADs ae 39 5 
Ji? Brusseleseneeie. ees 29 56 85 62 46 Sy aemeie Dt 28 
ZOPBULK Saat wiles cee ee ass 20 a 45 24 at 10 eee 36 8) 
28 HEUTE Toles aeons tes 30 Zi 57 ye 32 QO onan oe af 20) 
DAWA DE siantnteg 10) 9 eae eae ae 30 34 64 42 34 BON et ae 24 40 
Ceara AN, 4 Sane Ns | 18 20 38 2a 25 i 6 tee, a 7 
ZO iTCAY: Gent ee ee 18 29 47 29 29 isi eee oe | 31 16 
OT thesteryillet Ve aed Be 38 70 45 47 UE eee 63 ri 
2S Cla TEMUONG on eae one 12 g ZA 13 17 Breaie's 5 11 10 
POCCULAWALET ais c& Or Seine 8 27 35 20 19 cho pees eee 26 9 
SUP ACORN Dae ee ii else Oe 10 21 31 18 6 10 15 25 6 
LODO SLONVIE... kee bus ek 22 2] 43 29 26 g EP Mele 32 1] 
te COrPUT GL. 1-0 hate se ae | 13 14 27 ia 20 Glee os 2: 2d \Graueee 
Bos GROEN OlO Se bans fakes 16 21 BY! 17 15 | ae 29 § 
SAL IPary GOS Oy oo oak a ake.nc / 40 70 110 65 62 A han 43 67 
Bl LABORULOND 4 = Sue acesstors ace tas | 28 60 88 49 51 tS OE a 60 28 
HO? ITH DOL. cd eee So 12 15 27 15 17 TOS ctr 24 3 
By limidalk \ 2 ."eeeebees | 29} 33] - 62| 40 46 LG 31 31 
BOOP «5. Cade ee 48 59} 107 66 67 BOE AP cea, 43 64 
39 EganvilleR.C.Sep. Sch. 16 28 44 28 a5 ee 26, 18 
A? MBDISMIONC....'s-Jais fs gee 25 22 47 a F, 18 BO ches. os 14! ao 
ARETE R Pas S55 Wc Ae ete 16 16 32 18 16 INS 5 14 18 
Ao ereter: 2 ata eee ee 70 63 oo 89 89 8 | ea 61) 72 
43 Fenelon Falls........ | 24 20) 44 25 30 Pees 32 iY. 
SA OPeVershar eck debaee | 5 16) 21 12 Aa Ae en a aga 10 11 
ED its) sak: eee eee 4 15) 19 8 16 Eh asta a 13) 6 
46 Fitzroy Harbour ..... | 8 12 20 i 1] 2 be Pig da 18 2 
47 Flesherton .......... ee My ames ear eee ac ee 59. 4 
AS Mort Frances. wid; g 14 23 te 21 eee 18 5 
BU OTA Ae Stee enon 18 ai 55 32 40 bs | Seoneaaae 40) 15 
50 Grand Valley ........ 24 32) 56 35 35 AY aR A BY 17 
SL Eieniyer.~aowawe aera 24 26) 50 on 37 eee 44 6 
Ad TIALTOWs< i Fees oe eh ke 14 21 35 20 15 ZAM akties 21 14 
Be iaveleelsecasce reece: 24 25 49 28 32 Litera’ 46 3 
BA Fp iea hee ocietcs aRieR 27 20, 47 29 27 1 age 22) 25 
5b Himtsville vii sckates. 2p 47 pe 50 56 Ore, was 58 14 
URE eg gt: een ee 15 23) 38 21 Fe ir eas She he 20 18 
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IN THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


Number of Pupils in the Various Subjects 
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tH NM .S 
ro) gS = 
Sa 2) 3 
2 |'5'2 2 FIA; 8 
=) Reine re | BBl5| 
“71 || BEwe eee a) es 1.gs S| +. 
Ss SO q HGS =) 
=| i cacd) rs a 5} om = 
B/G =) 8 | 8 (esis) & 
Sofas (je -e ose 
m2) 16 nar ANTeole eee 
mB 21 40 5 4 6 6) 8) 16 
3. 9 26 Ae 3 5117 2 
eel?) 10 5 ZC Ls 6| 4 4 
eer 2 Bie. 2 eee avers 
Bb 1 8|. 1 NS ANOS 
7. 8 30 il Dee eee sees 
s 3: 16). He fe at 
re: 7 4 6 Swdie see 
mo 614) (21 4 Z dete 338) 2 
ae || al 5 Ee Ne ared 
ime .3| 38). esi Are A Ep 
a> 11)\. 36 3 8 Ghent. 
a 3 jh 15 A ieniecetee 
mp 3| 23 2 4 Ay 2 
fae 6815 4 4 2| 9 af 
mee; .-| 16)... 2 ah eo a 
ae 6ClCéG|} ss 18 2 Zoe ZT tes 
no CG 2 a 37 Slandiieee rs 
20 4 30)....]. Bee Se Cea 
ee 862) 389) 11 a 8 9| 7 8 
ee) Ae cals. 4t, 1.6 eo DAIS bier 
23 413) 31 Gia 2 ler wecre 
me Cf} S80 1 1 6 ANd Siero 
a ...| 14 Dire eoe QW AGS lites 
Ho ...| 34 Ol eam arene MeGiees 
a7 12} 28 Olen te Le 1 
mmr LS ce eto le's wales eT) es e's 
29 14 10 Age 2 Seat! eae te 
1 | aie 3 Tans 8 Tee diane 
Me 22) ale os 5 A 3 5 
e2 3] 22 il A Uae eene aa Sgn i a 
eee fie Ld 4 ] 4 Dine 2 
ea 13) «72 ¥ a g 2| 8 2 
ee Die 33 5 1; 20 Zi Ae piele 
eo 6 10 egies 4 PiGOiesecse 
ay 10) 34 3 if 5 Clade we. 
es 7) 61 6 ] Si LO ode ee: 
39 7 18 ve eee 9 Die Givers. 
ma ...| 43 Peck. 2 A Riel Faas 
onl) 617 4 1 1 Bl 1 4 
42 22) 59 2 Digs 2 i SiO aes 
a3 68} S12 i ae he) Fae Sena 
Meme 1G ee tae ce 2 ls Bhi 
45 95 8 eo AM pete I Paar 
EME ML f PETE Oe re ore Laos tel whe ite Lote cots 
ay 18) 34 2 2 5 AF oeaileas Pa 
48 3 7 Hewes 2 AO) ester 
a («ll 17 Fim 5 9/10 6 
m6 S| 20 1 Oh Aen Ze Ly, 4 
mae 15) 613 in ae aig. Ad 5 pr 
Bm 2| 20 pee a 6 Te Die. 
53 6) 9 AW etn. 6 MO le gore 
54 2) 39 2 1 1 A aa a rod 
Bp 13) 12 AP LD 8/10} 10 
SESE ae ee 6 ZAV 2 
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English Grammar 


tion and Rhetoric 


English Composi- 


English Literature 


Canadian History 


British History 


Se eae | Ancient History 
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| Medizeval History 
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| Modern History 


Geography 


Arithmetic and 
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40 1 38 292 FSS site Rie 31 31 
10; iio se al eee 18 19 19 16 
i es ee ee ee i 6 6 6 
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DO ates a eee ee 22h 16 16 12 
Beat Weir ors. s Rea ey 12 10 10 30 
Baohivcen (Ost oce meee 52 40 40) 30 
LOM ote as BU babes es LU ape aae Be en co 11 
ry se LAG eee 40 28 28 17 
63 2 Ber perahne 50 32 32 42 
1 gl Rareane ie operas 19 15 15 21 
Fes one Ean Aer eke 18 20) 20 38 
AB | eee eke TG eect 39 29 29 18 
20 oe Nees (Pe pox. cage 17 14 14 6 
93 4 42 6| 86 72 72 89 
Boalt AD dented: 41 38 38 53 
Aue ectuen Bo TM 32 22 22 18 
Rogues cae alee 74 46 46 57 
ABMiAk Teen 7A a the 42 35 35 15 
Bier ee AER geet 48 32 Be 56 
64 aes UB hee 62 64 64 64 
tas peep oe Biota. ee 35 25 25 25 
NV eee DOS aaa sy 43 29 29 47 
TOs ete bGui@er nek 70 47 47 37 
PAN Nye yr 7 hal a A 21 17 17 17 
Bb (tins eee ON ennrce 32 19 19 25 
BOs ot, ames QU Matas 25 15 15 30 
ADO tent Te Oe eter 41 34 34 33 
{Re eee Ge ae se 27 20 20 12 
ST alee snes Pe eae sae Pe 32 15 15 28 
BT ee ae Passe (ea 108 62 62] 110 
SBules etc Shae iw aal 68 56 if hile 7 
Oy eae lid saseees 15 | 17 17 18 
Tea ee oe 50 eee 53 46 46 40 
igs bree 18: fo ee 79 67 67 72 
A ais eons 1 See aa 16 28 28 33 
AG os tees 2 ere ee (le 46 46 46 
ese Le soe 24 18 | 18 24 
1205) ars 68 | 12 106 62 62 | 106 
BO dear genes BO eae | 44 | 30 | 30 14 
Pde ices Ah pes ae 20 21 | A eet 
ey eee ere Tp Rees anal: 19 | 19 19 
ZN ene ei Zit ec anee LS eos vee 11 9 
ah eee rie ee 29 | 46 46| 38 
Zep eave ted iB ere 23 | 23 | 23 | 6 
AS Pca. s's< 27 | 4| 32 39 | 39 26 
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OU eae AB lets wows 46 32 32 17 
te Geese ee oe ees 46 17 27 17 
Poi ucte ky: ie ote. 55 56 | 56 40 
BS la cadeke re ee BG fs weaver ce | 88 38 
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3 42 
4 31 
5 19 
6 12 
7 30 
8 12 
9 32 
10 70 
11 11 
12 17 
13 61 
14 21 
15 38 
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17 20 
18 93 
19 53 
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21 85 
22 45 
23 57 
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25 38 
26 47 
27 70 
28 21 
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33 37 
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36 27 
37 62 
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39 44 
40 46 
4] 24 
42 106 
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46 20 
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48 23 
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52 35 
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54 27 
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| No. 16 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES 


I. TABLE K—FIN= 


Re- 
| | 
Legislative = Municipal Municipal 

Grants Grants (county) Grants (local) 
Saetc. See Couey $i. 
1,281 05 2,340 60 4,389 20 
3,089 98 5,568 18 9,831 47 
2,840 91 1,500 00 16,000 00 
1,493 98 3,000 00 12,000 00 
1,455 08 2,948 19 9,553 91 
1,124 96 2,984 60 2,000 00 
1,480 45 2,814 382 5,175 00 
2,104 24 | 2,329 98 8,827 00 
Bem baton Us trstael aires sSiemin Il2iie2Z 
8,831 32 5,693 26 8,500 00 
1,375 15 3,012 00 3,200 00 
DAUM cc whe Seite eis | ig 2h tei: 
2D AO 0 eon aoe eet te | 44,627 21 
1, 76 55 8,511 59 4,014 00 
ZI OU ZI00 Bait nae sie outros care 14,350 00 
2,723 84 4,690 31 6,223 97 
1,724 76 6,031 40 41,636 11 
2,624 44 4,146 08 3,089 30 
1,394 70 7,145 80 | 4,000 00 
1,429 60 1 Sale 0l* % 10,500 00 
1,491 92 2,320 45 | 5,500 00 
LE O24 250 Mares ee ae Son ee 43 359 84 
2,236 30 4,453 92 10,300 00 
2,586 30 2,913 86 4,685 87 
VOOR Os a satan to, Meee tee 20,800 00 
2,671 09 5,129 23 6,500 00 
yA Wet heal res te dears Gy Oe | 28 ,063 15 
1,223 87 1,223 87 9,388 92 
1,095 75 2,388 19 2,600 00 
1,352 00 9835 02 7,800 00 
1,227 64 1,800 39 4,573 66 
1,481 33 3,206 46 14,000 00 
1,492 85 2,287 41 10,469 33 
1,242 98 3,623 30 | 2,112 26 
3,422 58 I aA 14,500 00 
1,057 70 1,770 98 3,300 00 
UEBOU DO: As antag s ates nie 41,139 36 
DEAT OA Dds cca Roe eee 28,205 52 
L848 80 ta. ae pene eh ee eas 29,177 87 
D5 BEL 0G 2 bso ees be ees wes 23,090 56 
1,282 36 2,959 11 2,500 00 
1,408 91 1,838 28 15,497 10 
2,990 93 3,589 12 9,700 00 
79,953. 93 101,585 12 | 567,165 53 
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ceipts 


Expenditure 


Buildings, Sites 


Balances and ; Teachers’ and all perma- 
School Fees Aihenlcontces Total Receipts Silanes TeRRinGeTOve. 
ments 
. $ $c $C, Suen c. Steg! 
1 2,059 50 2,022 96 12,093 31 8,830 00 65 10 
“ 2,892 18 3,850 31 25 ,232 12 14,167 50 3,438 36 
3 3,341 00 44 ,371 90 68 ,053 81 16,087 44 43,103 59 
4 660 00 Zool) 17,406 08 TS DO 2 de Wiis neha ot pee 
5 251159 1,076 68 17,545 45 Ts sOOSEOUE > totes treater G peek: 
6 992 50 603 30 7,705 36 6,170 00 70 00 
7 1,190 46 eae 4 Lis Hleay SS Sa Mieiie cate aren eae 
8 686 50 17316 14,720 88 9,950 00 190 62 
PNR oe REYNE 05, char stake coe sue ie ‘scale 14 855 22 9,747 75 28 93 
10 3,032 50 1,780 39 PPR (ot eFeec aa. OU eyed eee See ae 
1 1727-70 3,429 71 12,744 56 PCA OGL. halal ree Se eae Oo 
A2 2,898 59 168 00 15,819 47 IZ G58e Zak Wateasne, a ees 
13 FOSS 2s 443 00 54,911 46 36,170 00 96 20 
14 692 25 426 89 9,921 28 POSS OAS earn cae nce ee: 
15 4,744 50 2,663 40 23,760 50 19,120 00 362 47 
16 2,460 00 993 63 17,091 75 12,897 50 350 48 
17 5,187 00 7,208 05 61,787 382 42 ,832 50 1,397 76 
28 Rae ey aaa 4,972 00 14,831 82 7,963 33 145 61 
Dae ee TetGlhA 13.7 0la65 7,548 45 91 97 
20 71 58 1036635 14,568 54 11,475 00 161 10 
21 1,805 30 Ze aes 7 13,359 04 9,140 00 240 85 
22 12,301 75 2,051 44 59 337 53 44,280 96 3,365 41 
23 2,685 25 1.66700 21 348 88 17,855 00 56 62 
24 455 00 2,358 87 12,999 90 8,115 00 34 638 
25 2,044 75 197 00 23,910) 14 18,420 84 691 75 
2) 5 ee 5,903 80 20,204 12 9,072 35 1,974 02 
A. Sie eee 4,205 18 35,485 73 11,629 80 4,789 05 
28 157 50 1,867 43 13,861 59 8,020 00 3,707 20 
29 674 50 210 05 6,968 49 Socal aE alle ere Aa caer 
30 501 50 12,180 85 2? S131. 10,1383 29 6,000 00 
sak 1,350 00 Tan 9,026 44 Te QOOR UDR le vettacts we x 3's 
32 2,610.00 485 25 21,988 54 17,016 50 65 69 
| AAG AA ee 1,964 09 16,213 68 TOR OOARZDE a arate cas sie s'ee's 
34 1,367 60 2.303 20 10,649 36 6,663 02 200 00 
35 3, 2012 DE 112 46 29 ,162 62 14,908 25 6,271 75 
36 1,154 00 212 05 7,494 73 GrOB0CO0) Were ras craven eae 
37 5,984 00 23,056 40 71,649 35 33,189 50 18 ,688 88 
38 4,640 00 564 89 34,886 41 27 ,904 00 656 32 
39 4,780 00 3,436 26 38 ,842 93 28 ,566 00 842 39 
40 2,815 00 37,000 00 64,217 52 18 ,833 50 36,151 43 
Ay 78 00 8,751 84 LOLS Lok 5,890 00 150 76 
42 828 00 200 19 19,772 48 HL OOOO ees ea as eee 
43 ea hay ee) 14 20 18 ,448 75 13,870 00 31 00 
94 542 62 190,903 73 1,034,150 93 626 ,931 10 133 ,414 94 
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I. TABLE K—FIN= 


Expenditure— 
pee cee School books, 
Collegiate Institutes—Continued papas ee ' stationery, 
Repairs to school. ee ae YDe-| prizes, fuel, 
| accommodations | Mee +e examinations 
| peelings and other ex- 
equipment for penses 
physical culture 
ate c 
To Barrie fy ouc nce se Ce ieee oe aan eee s 138 10 1,114 05 
DAD CBRE Hct esen eetts sate ee ote ee eon 326 56 3,802 19 
SELAH UO) te tl ore a eee ae ee eee aon 1,352 00 2,273 38 
PEBIOCK VILE sarescara te tccant meas Eee ee | 131 04 Seer bel Wy 
Di AOA CUAL tc, cee. pin aie ere ane eect 895 31 2,573 11 
G-Cligtons, + cece ares ee eae eee 168 55 892 86 
TOODOULE 1.ian a fake ee oe en Oe | 499 09 1,175 86 
& Collins wood: se% f: oem cece meine es | 613 33 2,875 24 
OUROCG s Wiig sets sie eee eee cers es 503 18 3 ,142°78 
LOA te ee eeu metas ne eee | Dosa qrola St 
ATATOOORICIE, er ia eek Cot ar eae 98 05 999 81 
LASG nelly ie fet oak ee eres eee | 458 60 2,614 06 
eS SE atid | GO en ee ace eee See See ees 483 52 6,625 86 
1 ersoll 7 tia ks oe oe Serene cic eee 98 31 1,478 34 
DSK IRE S LOD. tre ates. eters soNte ht Seaties 420 79 | 3,354 14 
MOS AABANis iecsca eons hy aoe eutttoreie eee Due 22 44 2 4b cad, 
1b fed avats (eis ee nce gn Are erm ae, Karan aro be 1,720 80 | 14,175 45 
LS WLOPPLS DILEGSrc cae Ca ais Cee eee Ne ee 59 10 1,002 42 
IN AM ATICE 5-05. ool obec Wels 8 oe he ence ed | en. be a ao eee 1,619 63 
20 sNiaeara Hallocare. wins teen eee oes 827 17 1,830 77 
AY Orildia eee cca te cae ee ie lc) Ao ene een eee 1,860 90 
De GLA WE Set risleiotin ee eteieene eats te 678 00 8,981 41 
Za I WOR OUD UL as lessens tes Wieltecwecuok es | 419 37 2,065 36 
DAU P Eri iene tse Wee cee ate ese ee | 12 00 Zoli 41 
DOD CLOEDOTOULT mix deo cunts shies ies Mee 1,412 48 Selb Z0 
POMPIGEOTS Hire ae area an bomen eae | 324 98 2,329 87 
CIM OLD AEALUL EAT cores er oe hte os | 3,183 85 3,189 52 
ART EOHITOWss sak sine GOR ee Semen TAT 57 1,970 92 
ZU VEO TOW Dine sors tale PG now ste ee 43 60 1,179 87 
SU SiCApalines . ic seri an se eee s 330 43 2,184 51 
tes ts rear or. es, cae ae re ene ate 10 85 1,273 65 
Bo eo ROMA S sa. tt. coe eee eee 250 00 3,745 10 
Bhat PETS Ih alg oe asst a estate Ee eee a 350 00 2,241 44 
SLOG hl: ts cede Geir eae eee es 88 78 888 44 
Bik IGEN ELOTC ciscarea wane tees Rare Sees ee 665 08 7,100 55 
BO  SEPAUITOY ors os holier ata as : 198 36 1,105 48 
Of A OLot bos ELE DOTA a aes tae err. | Lota 24.3 8,404 55 
Bo Lorene, Parkdale ~ 6 toe sea es 554 96 | 3,651 29 
39 ‘Tarinto, Jarvis sm scvncace pea ee 1,256 21 4,110 88 
20 Toro, Ham bers ewes so ul. 6 we a ek 4,208 05 3,937 92 
RL Warkiee Hills ote aot ace om Pe eee Sy ten aa is : 52 92 | 670 21 
42 Witidsors <2 2" Cove coe rc eee eee 596 90 | 2,954 84 
AS VW nOUSbOOk « cadens «Hace eee eee: 243 11 | 3,629 35 
CE OREL ERS arate ie aco erties aes pian ts a on 


25,529 77 | 134,696 94 
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ee 


Continued 
Balances Charges per year f iti 
Ree iependi- per y or Tuition 
ture 
Se, ee: ne oe 

at 10,188 98 | 1,904 83 | $10. 

2 21,899 389 BADOcRTO) |} S10, 

3 62,888 91 5,164 90 City and Co. $10; others $16, 

4 15,448 88 | 1,957 20 | First year, commercial, free; all others, $5. 

5 16,524 48 | 1,020 97 | H.S. Dist. $6; others $10. 

6 7,366 54 338 82 | Lower school $6; Middle and Upper $10. 

7 10283 eL5. >| 1,588 34 Co. free; Town and others $12. 

8 13,839 11 881 77 | $10; Town Ist and 2nd yrs. free. 

8) le iarea ie YY 500 00 | Free. 

10 DS MMB critters es SoG lene «60.3 | Co. $10; others $14. 

11 8,849 69 38,894 87 | F.1 $6; F. II $8; F’s III and IV $10. 

12 ASSO AT Gren = waters Coe ate aets srs o | Res. free; Co. and adj. Cos. $10; others $20. 

13 43,624 20 | 11,287 26 | Res. Ist yr. $2.50, thereafter $10; non-res. living in city 
14 9,713 79 207 49 | $7.50. ($30; others $40. 
15 Cae HIM arriliaie Sere Serre ale eats 3 Res. Ist yr. free, thereafter $15 to $30; non-res. $25 to $35, 
16 16,645 57 446 18 | $7.50 to $20. 

7, 60,108 14 1,679 18 | City and Co. $10; others $30, 

18 9,285 41 5,546 41 | Free. 

19 9,393 17 4,308 48 | Free. 

20 MP Sis Lamas geethe aise Gietee woos | Free except commercial course and night school. 

21 11,665 19 1,693 85 | $10. 

22 58 ,691 91 645 62 | Res. $10 to $25; non-res. $45 and $50. 

23 21712269 220 69 ~~ ~‘Res. $8 to $12; others $10. 

24 10,595 21 2,404 69 | Res. free; Co. $5; others $16. ; 

20 23 ,686 33 223 81 | Res. F.I free, others $5, $8, $10; non-res. $25 

26 13,850 29 65358 83 | Free. a 

ai 22,929 03 12,556 70 | Free. : 

28 SRO Ole OMEN score oe ek ake: Free to Town and Co.; others $25, 

29 6,930 37 38 12 Town $6; Co. and non-res. $10, 

30 19,034 07 31837 OU bo: 

31 8,434 58 591 86 | Res. Ist yr. free; other yrs. $5; non-res. $10. . 
32 21,197 49 791 05 | HS. Dist. Ist yr. free, other yrs. and Co. $10; others $30, 
33 125195064.) 3,418 04 | Free. 

34 8,081 64 ZOO Tone SO 3.58 5-010) 

35 28 ,945 63 216 99 | Res. Ist yr. free; all others $10. 

36 7,333 84 160 89 Res. Ist yr. free; others $10. 

St 64,196 1 7,458 25 aa . 
38 34,886 i CE Ee enna tee | F. I free, except to non-res.; F. II, $9; III, $15; IV, $213 
39 36,139.63 | 2.603 at V, $27. 

40 62,892 52 18325 00 

41 6,763 89 3,787 42 | Province free; others $20. 

42 18,991 78 780 70 | City and Co. free; others $30. 

43 17,940 48 508 27 | City, Ist yr. free; others $7.50. Ss 

937 ,866 90 | 96,284 03 | 12 free; 81 not free. 
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MALES AULT eed a os ate es tate sree cle eae 
PRL INVOTLDS srt nite tects cr eo Atos A ace pee ee 
UDI: pose ae cea eee re er eee 
AP GILULEY  oocGe se Plat rte ieee eee ee ee 
AGUS Wo ec Satchels ne eee 
AUPOTA. Soot ee tae ee eee 
AVIMO Sc os cones Eee ee ee ee 
Beamsville 26 oak etree mete be 
Be Wlevilless cc ewer cL eee 
Bowmanville 
Bradford 
DLAC Gute Vaz e Cie ae ee area ete 
Beto Mek othe ci to ee Oh cae 
Caledon ias irae ote Rae ree 
Canspbell forclerae coke oe are ee 
Carle tons Placemat 40% 5 ots one eee | 
CA VUE Aik co Veaest teense contest 
Chesley ics ome so eee ee eee 


shit 40. 8 Kei © 8 ©) 8) 08 16, os 610 @ 18) « 6 | 


Cormac tee Sate a eerie be ae | 
Desetontosice: Seer an Ae Oe ee) 
Dundas | 


08 6.6. 0.6) 16 2) 1b 6. we. € 08) OS) @ Ce 6 ee! 878) es 


C6 6S. 6 6.68 0.0) 6 010 6 0 810) bole 0.0, '8) 6) @ 16. (0116, 6] 


0 6 OO, © 60 @) 6.4 0))8, 616 010) 68 CC le 0° CVn -9 6b 6 0 


HOLES Pes sone cee ele. Dee ee eae | 
(FANAROGUCAM oc so eaer Ne cat oc ee 
George lawi, <tc s tere chon ce eee he 
IER GOEIS cc sake Sia oes hk ern ee 


CIES OVie tit oc Se ee ee ee 
Hacerswiile =... ae ee eee 
Haileybury 


O56 (6/6) 46 WASTE le, 6 (616 Dine (916% Oe ENO tee .e.s: 


VEEIAET IS LOL eee le ee a oe 


PHawkes DULY tis ota oe ee ee 
LPOOUOIS <\25, « Bylo eae eee te eee 
Kem Devi le wives ee een Tee 
CACHES Tc: Se Pep pe Rata preiay ee eee lta 
KAVCAPOING ..4< sees oe ee eee 
ff TN TTOUNS Vs. ORG eek ee i ee 
LasStuwel ConA. «views were ee ee wae Te 


ING WHEE ww cc chs feck eee eee eee 
NaWORA TIC. hc 2 ce Ls oe od Cae Ce ce 
Newmarket 
NGS CATR oo ss bed aks eae wae eae 
Niagara Falls South 


a Se OOPS Oe) ee Le O68 6 me Oe eee 


26 0 0 8s O06 Oe Se 


5 NORTON LAY ook <oaiee woes ace de CR ee 


North Toronto 
Narwood *s.<ssceae 


2-5 OR me Se OE ew FO BOR ee Se) STO BCE OS CS DOR Oe ee Se ee ee oe 86 oe ae 


Re- 
Legislative Municipal Municipal 

Grants Grants (county) Grants (local) 
$ ¢ $ oc. ee 
863 74 1,058 86 3,692 80 
857 76 Sb7 76] 3,187 26 
843 12 843 12 (aS) ae 
828 54 Te tS 226 1,400 00 
904 83 2,600 00 2,000 00 
794 48 796 08 3,750 00 
1,105 05 3,427 30 1,650 00 
548 73° | 1,000 00 1,875 00 
aT ie 1,828 74 7,601 60 
954 16 2,051 39 2,700 00 
Teo 990 86 600 00 
1S6751. 2,785 38 3,100 00 
527 33 1,588 66 1,000 00 
830 52 4,592 74 1,900 00 
914 89 1,861 09 2,524 00 
849 66 | 849 66 3,850 00 
728 10 1,892 77 1,000 00 
878 47 15615' 71 1,550 00 
553 74 1,305 24 1th 00 
1,334 32 4,802 70 5,485 69 
752 60 | 752 60 2,600 00 
SEL OL) 1,256 28 3,100 00 
964 39 4,582 74 4,416 26 
2,025 18 2,010 DT 500 00 
644 12 953 95 1,400 00 
2,083 55 2,020 25 2,000 00 
798 15 iesad-Ol 1,900 00 
769 54 2,174.38 1,500 00 
945 08 1,345 08 2,892 05 
860 50 1,851 38 15218 °73 
739 90 1,277 50 850 00 
1 AAA Re Win leis ee steve 2,085 00 
165" i 1,015 28 2 ja00.1D 
696 B88 2,243 34 1,925 00 
22054 Ue ae eee lee 6,572 58 
781 00 | 1,581 06 2211 GF 
734 85 ic6l 42 1,819 87 
930 08 3,085 26 1,550 00 
947 53 | 2,000 00 2,000 00 
1534200 Soa ean oie 3,000 00 
1,097 58 | 2,552 43 2,002 48 
1,068 76 | Z 162° 19 4,000 00 
955 50 2,342 46 2,000 00 
744 33 sO 744 33 2,526 88 
722 50 | 1,547 62 1,500 00 
866 56 3,429 03 800. 00 
1,214 86 2,837 48 3,000 00 
947 12 | 1,875 50 3,400 00 
805 60 | 1,083 31 2,150 00 
855 66 © 1222-61 2,000 00 
716 58 2,150 00 800 00 
576 15 920 35 873 73 
2,181 69 2,259 26 2,800 00 
474 33 900 00 1,775 00 

934 47 1, 789 00 ln ees 
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ceipts Expenditure 


Bales d oe Buildings, SiteS 
alances an ; eachers’ and all perman- 
Pane other sources Total Receipts Salaries ent improve- 
ments 
Sync. Sh Ge fC. $ ¢ $C 
i oe 1,096 41 tear ek Cid: SLUM had nee © ae A ha 
2 235 00 42 96 5,180 74 4,039 00 00 00 
2. rae 989 99 9,767 35 6,030 00 1,431 36 
4 674 70 | 275 28 4,293 78 2,930 00 38. 29 
5 405 50 | 2,210 81 8,121 14 ANG OASU DA NEARY cea of 
6 892 50 | 59 64 6 292 70 POL0 2000 ae as. oe 
7 1,031 00 | 1,174 02 8,387 37 5893 0 107 96 
Re ee 1194030 = 4,048 03 2 267 50 144 38 
C) Oa Re Te 13 00 10,621 05 R20 70205 et ae a eee 
10 271 45 89 93 6,066 93 2G83 30 etme et aki ee os 
0 680 25 568 68 3,551 06 2°72 92 218 90 
12 1.225 00 266 25 8,532 94 7,080 00 76 50 
2 ae 299 74 3,415 73 ja ro el eee cee ae 
14 145 05 482 46 | 7,950 ‘77 4,435 00 232 12 
15 252 50 921 47 6,473 95 4,631 33 71-37 
16 242 00 41 50 | 5,832 82 4,280 00 350 65 
i? «Skee Pee, 398 17 4,019 04 SOT HOR Lae eee : 
18 746 00 816 06 5,606 24 4,300 70 195 57 
OM Perce cke ts ORS cT 7 5,127 75 2.091 66 59 90 
2). age na 6,673 52 18,246 23 10,400 00 649 97 
2) SCA eee 23 15 4,128 35 500802 hs Nevcueee eee 
22 510 00 232 33 6,010 52 4,288 12 13. 46 
OE Ean Oars en 39 534 01 49,497 40 5,510 00 38 608 61 
24 862. 00 1,233 76 7.196 51 A STS DR Aah een bets 
25 300 50 170 57 3,469 14 Pe NI Pal eGR bain ie 
26 6 00 1,457 07 | 8,066 87 BODEN IG caer meee eee 
27 670 50 DEQ 79s | 6,908 05 S000) 00. Rite e eel eae 
2 iE ee 1,334 94 | 5,778 86 3.519 85 325 1 
29 147 50 52 64 5,382 35 4,114 13 82 5 
30 1,068 57 63 35 | 5,062 53 4,180 00 86 4 
31 465 00 928 03 4,260 43 | 2,865 00 35 
32 427 20 48 63 4,005 65 ICN OO MG eee tes « 
Re a Le een 63 70 4,133 28 sODNOOE Mere chy arte ae - 
pate et ee 1,967 43 6,832 15 2,832 73 | 26 
35 80 00 9,568 24 | 18,275 42 4,115 00 (,492 9 
36 618 00 76 57 5.268 30 AVOR PLOT imenv en rues | 
Eee ene ete A oe 4,166 14 2,957 00 [oseeseeeeeeeeeee 
iS Ai ane 1,454 58 6,969 92 ASSOUSST Rye. ae oe 
39 466 50 847 88 6,261 91 5,073 79 39 40 
LED 5, ite eeapeh Nl eerie sical ey a si ea 4,534 50 4,040 00 .eeeeeeeeeereere 
41 839 00 (BABY 7,223 86 5,377 00 see ee esse eee wee 
42 156 00 170 20 7,527 75 6,070 00 163 9 
43 1,431 50 129 00 6,858 46 5,540 00 car gk 
44 904 00 140 64 5,060 18 3,910 00 (4 09 
7) EAS oe ae 350 76 4,120 88 3,156 66... sees cee: 
46 1,298 50 399 95 6,794 04 5,345 50 a 
47 964 50 1,045 80 9,062 59 6.300 21 236 83 
48 462 50 526 68 7,211 80 A800. 00 -) sos ayewes snes 
49 980 75 343 45 5,313 11 4,090 00 82 12 
50 886 00 365 21 5,329 48 3,930 50 150 00 
51 10 00 903 99 4,580 57 F 040700 nt ee ew ae ki eater 
32 Saag eee 43 67 2,413 90 Lae a ae Seoeal: 
53 1,203 00 320 12 8,764 07 5,860 05 ea : 
i LR eer Tosser 4,538 04 1,788 78 1,822 90 
2 Aa ae 3,485 70 6,159 17 SEE ps he ea ie eas 
AO Gee eee 15 00 10,948 00 5,280 00 Be 
57 OF OO NP eH ay at os 5,201 00 3,220 45 475 
58 470 00 TTSeo8. | 5,950 16 4 G02: 00: © LS. See cates see ae 
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| Expenditure— 
Library,  scien- | 
| tific apparatus, School books, 
| _maps,etc., type-. stationery, 
High Schools—Continued Repairs toschool  writers,draw- __ prizes, fuel, 
accommodations ing models and examinations 
| equipment for and other 
physical expenses 
culture 
+ het ea re SG: 
BSA E RS ATIUT IAs oan hteisdans See Lio ws ela dae late eet ee a8 84 07 1,133 06 
ZmIVIELON DO Ak Ge Caorne ec ei oe a PO Cae hte oe OOS Pee ae oe Ne BP ee 668 72 
MATE IOE =, 2.2 Ae bates oii cis ote cietaaieaes Cite 257 98 244 81 1,416 51 
OAT PLL ae: che weteue sha ie Soe otk Ge ere te 80 70 206 75 822 04 
DP ACRONSS, so Sad ieee cists ois Lie See Cee a eee ako ete 191 18 690 66 
DOAIEOES | aes oe a. se ere pes eee Cee SPA) 81 00 615 28 
PAV MO ree tigre oe ocala ee eee eee eee 35 72 | 517 19 L:220°20 
BPOCATIISTILIC 85> snes erence eaten cree dee 61 84 | (Ove 881 41 
Or BCLS ViLle ssc cic os oe eis BOR ea eae ea ed 156 75 1,494 25 
OLB OW DIRTY ULLOr ste tees eee as tue ees 160 09 | Oo IOE 1,157 85 
le ra dtord tec cesek cero cae ee ete REN Th eee os 75 08 522 23 
EZ SBEAIID DOO rats Ave ok ene ees AY AE) 64 95 814 61 
IG Bal Bid sh Fas ae ay  Peee a age ee Be RD PAS 28 09 79 79 436 87 
AeA LOM ONIAs “Sane to-4 oe SO eae 72 00 22550 864 88 
Lar Campbell tord trea eee ck on oe yee 30123 525 13 911 87 
1OsCarletonwelace 2.0 hee ee ees BO LZR Me enna RL ag 716 25 
LAO AV UOALE Sac Rete Cees ortee einile hee 44 58 54 25 352 68 
SMOG ROSIOV Uo. cee ee ach ohne ee tid re eee 2205 87 04 1,020 00 
MOECOIDGEDG: craic Ts cto ie eck ce os ee eel 17 95 771 79 
UF COMM Wall ly. s.ticn ce seen on ae ae 411 34 | 90 Ol Pe270876 
ZIADeSErGULO™ \etrast ee Bee ee eee 84 95 ERE eke 953 34 
Le MUNA Settee Gee ier Fo tees ee | DO wT 43-16 Eal0r0 
BOP UDI Vl Oras ae eee ee es 305 87 133 60 2,878 66 
DA AUTEGLOL, seek. kee ees Cis ee ee | 22 90 350 36 Hoo. Ue 
PO MDLONG se See ccavs Sethe ae ee ee as 108 55 45 80 403 46 
PA LUSSER Ms heats Gee Ur eee Ee 209 86 243 67 458 23 
CEE OL US ok einer es ase te ao nn ee 62.52 | 101 77 560 39 
DOPE OLESL oe oy nics Rains Fa en ee ee LOO sa 68 85 648 07 
ZO \GANaiOCWe: W.. Goes oe esc eo a ee ee ee | (3.00 Lebf ie 82 
SU GeGr ee tOWil<. «anit ae eee Cee | SS 550g 166 09 591 89 
LR LOICOE Sve cre k haste ciel ails oe Oe 2 Lae tee aca ce 1-3a0es 
ELV VIOLLUML ES tian ie oars cece otsn ee eet, 7-95 95 36 873 87 
Ss RUE MINS Yor nares et) eae ores ee ae TO: O04 sell AG pe ae eres ee 792 76 
De teeTSVITle, oes oe oo ee Ree 8 70 115633 3,804 00 
DOLE AIEY DULY usa dco urchins eT Cera an ee et 402 75 2,600 79 
DOPUAEL ISON etc tare, hemor see 41 02 81 67 812 62 
BD UA WKECSHREN. 02.65 eee os eee | 75 00 | 155 00 979 14 
BOIL POMUOIS =<. he pele owe cate ee te ae a on ee ee le ne ieee eats 941 77 
BOS CII PLVILTO\ lowe taki, Soe 67 80 176 28 846 25 
Be Kenora os. Sol Ae eee POOL Sa ee eee eee 107 42 387 08 
GU MACIHCOTAING Soke: ears bx Re tee ee 65 24 9 85 95112 
VARA Wc Wade (0) 1 eee ta a Ca Oe Re Oe eg Pete 67 91 30 65 1,090 68 
ies LASTOWEL \ouceiwe sar Soe Se eee 96 88 | 64 88 1,098 57 
rh BG BF soe 0 Rigs ere epee as Sa en A re Rel aPe 228 35 | 107 13 660 75 
45 Madoc...... 45 51 238 85 594 87 
MO ear iehaM1,% bn c oe eee a eke Cee 14-15 56-35 1,045 49 
RT NL CUEOTE ashok eee ne eet ete eee 37 50 264 51 1, bal 4k 
MTN GTI siete son ee ae ES se es 65 00 132 97 1,049 04 
BUTI tahels .-se e  e  ee 125 90 33. 87 638 93 
SUM oi bares ti: saws ae te taneous G0. OS: ayes ens hee 959 03 
Bl Nsw Emre. 6,72 aa pik ree ait ee 16 50 66 59 372 46 
Do“ NGWORSRIG; Titres ae ake Oe ese ae 84 06 78 06 402 50 
Go MSWMM KOL. oleesc aoe e eee Boe 802 87 237 40 1,743 45 
DSN OATA A or Nees ea ee ee Poe 20 90 284 38 291 46 
55 Niagara Falls South...:.....+..:0+6« 175 2a 66 25 915 81 
BEONGrih Davos sc ogee eee 173 69 208 10 3,135 10 
SL NOTMIML OTONGO C5 dc ee tal «cave as al eee Bao, aes 519 88 627 88 
Ba NOEWOROie yy 6 a> oss Ge eek ie eee Bo 91 15 85 1,042 31 
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Continued 
Total Balances Charges per year for Tuition 
Expenditure 
SPrueea Secs a ~ 
1 B05) is. &| 1,124 18 | Free. 
2 5,007 72 173 02 Res. $3.50; Co. and others, $8.50. 
3 9,380 66 — 386 69 Free. 
4 A OT? 78 | 216 00 $10. 
5 5,506 76 2,614 38 Res. free; Co. $5; others $20, 
6 4,888 83 1,403 87 $10. 
if ini 613 30 Res. F. 1 $5; others $10, 
8 B,D20r oo | 522 18 | Free. 
9 MOA WB Ok dbase Aaa ete hes lass ‘Free. 
10 GEO24e2 I 42 72 | F. I $3, Il $6; others $7.50 
ial 3,028 93. | 22 13 Res. Ist yr. free; others $10. 
12 8,309 82 223.12 | $10. 
1153 Zed 692 987 81 | Free. 
14 5,626 30 2,324 47 Res. and Co. free; others $4.50, 
15 6,267 93 206 02 «=F. I free; F. IV $10; all others $6. 
16 5,386 10 446 72 Dist. free; Lanark and Carleton Cos. $5; others $10. 
17 SeoOLeo Ly» 657 53 Free. 
18 DAOUOKCAM Miata he olan 66 $10 
19 2,941 30 2,186'45 (Free 
20 12 ,822 08 5,424 15 |Free 
vA 4,046 31 82 04 |Free 
22, 5,867 31 143621} $10 
23 ap case 4 2,065 66 | Free. 
24 blac Bd 1,474 17 |$10. 
25 Beto oL 31 33 | Res. $5; non-res. $10. 
26 6.122 76 1,944 11 |Res., Co. and adj. Cos. free; others $10, 
27 4,714 68 2,193 37 | Res. free; non-res. $10. 
28 4,662 07 | 1,116 79 | Free. 
29 RGSS OIE WI ha on ane wee Res. free; Co. and others $5. 
30 DUO ANOS At tant eto.e arose acess! oie 3 $10. 
31 PRAGUE MLR eae t ce aiece y oc ekcrets e's $10. 
32 3.951 18 54 47 |F.1$5; others $10. 
ats 3,890 40 242 88 | Free. 
34 6,787 01 45 14 |Free. 
35 14,011 49 | 4,263 93 |Res. free; non. res. $30. 
36 5,218 80 | 50 00 | $10. 
a1 AML OO PAM Naoko oe ekki as cs Free 
38 5,206 58 1,763 34 | Free. 
39 O259E 875 A 254 |Dist. free; others $5. 
40 Ae DO aEOW Tilistess eis aisle A SA ae Free. 
41 6,403 21 820 65 |Town $8; others $10. 
42 Tig MA Ka) 104 59 |Town and Co. free; others $10. 
43 6,841 19 17 27 _|1st year $7; others $10, 
44 4,980 32 79 86 | $10. 
45 4,035 89 84 99 Free. 
46 C6) (Te 2s oa ee $10. 
47 8,371 46 691 18 | Dist. F. I $5, other F’s $8; non-res. $10. 
48 6,047 01 1,164 79 | Dist. $5; others $10. 
49 4,970 82 : 342 29 Dist. $6; others $10. 
50 5,099 61 229 87 | Dist. F. I free; others $10. 
51 3,495 55 1,085 02 Res. and Co. free; others $10. 
52 22 IBS S| Se ee Free. 
53 eds aat UO) (mei eRe. Sh a, shote eis lo.e- oe $10. 
54 4,208 42 329 62 | Free. 
55 4,483 75 1,675 42 | Free. 
56 10,399 60 548 40 | Free. 
57 4,848 42 BO DGe | SLU) 
58 Sv eey Sa 166 09 | $6. 
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Re- 

High Schools—Continued Legislative Municipal Municipal 

Grants Grants (county) Grants(local) 
$ ¢ > ¢ $ Cc 
SERED Pela ROMP Ration Toate der oe Teng ei ele aca de | 823 80 1,623 93 3,100 00 
HOSOMEMEET Ce ote ome he oe Gee 545 88 634 87 1,151 08 
DEO TARRY Tectia ois ate coo tees oe eee 2 on0rol) PARES TIP 4,050 00 
GZ OVS AWA sic eerste oe bee oe erate | 1,069 61 LeTiS.00 5,748 00 
Goad anls cis cee ed wate eee eee 920 13 920 13 4,400 00 
Ae PATIL): 2s oy. oe cena Steet ta rato come 862 92 1,522 34 1,800 00 
ODM CIDE OE Rs.2 wnat at ie ee ee ee 929 49 929 49 4,448 33 
Obs Penetanenishene recuse ae. ae oe 785 65 785 65 2,500 00 
OfePetroled 3a: hun to Re Lee 2AOZSs 1 1,914 88 2,600 00 
OSePlaniacenct see ek Cee 654 78 903 63 1,400 00 
OF “Poth-WOVernca. oor eee | 529 45 496 55 1,178 75 
TOS POre Pin cite re ee oe eee ee ete 702 67 1 288 32 1,200 00 
ASP ort: Hopes arenas ere oe ee 2,374 05 3,526 98 2,602 49 
P2aRor Perrys. Cas ee eee 883 39 2,220 19 1,602 49 
TOCE OF ROWAN Se ci oe oa 550 41 838 25 1,084 95 
Loe PLOSCOLM 2 steer ee ee ee 928 23 800 00 3,720 00 
iy AIC LOREO HUE: nie ty eee ce Grenier e 695 25 1,463 88 700 00 
TOMROCKIAUG. fs cin ete ee i ee 666 40 1,450 73 1,993 35 
PLROAULENS Cer WIATIC Sas ee pees S28 44 = Noe le ate aisle s stents 9,959 00 
POR LINE OR eae, Gh ee care. Nene Seen ee 2,289 46 3,317 98 3,268 42 
POCO OUGOS Pls: eee ee eee atone cee 917 60 153 45 5,443 70 
SODOMY lec tis ete t's Rae Sate micseal 553 20 147 68 900 00 
ALS HIPC... cara he tame oeee meee ene 1,926 33 6,219 76 11,405 00 
SZ Direeisvillewiessse Le eee 700 69 1,490 95 800 00 
SCPC UUM. coh. on cate. Ree 8406250" wales cee wie ores aces oie 6,700 00 
SOY Gehan nis eauewere tn oka ead | 825 02 2,200 00 500 00 
SOL HOTOMG eh to tte hee ie tee 695 03 817 56 2,500 00 
SO H TSOn DUET 745 vau-aer eee eee 946 75 1,555 09 1,700 00 
5/loronto;Commerce.and: Winanceres je (tetsu sats epee ea cle wes cette oe ceca 10,582 15 
SS ol 'orontor Malverm i visa tates ee ee eee Oa ea Tepes Ohm pete par! OsZa0 ua. 
SU. Toronto, Oalkiwoodeencs ewes en eae ae Ac 2bUDU lel s sere ee eae ee 21,334 62 
O0e Toronto, Riverdaler. ve once ee 262 O2ea eee Renae 19,180 54 
Whe oronto echnical =~ ocean eee deo OOM Maris. erate cere ereers te 44,809 41 
= Vowel Ment] 210 1k RO ahaa RENE tee earns, 282 4 883 50 965 45 3,653 45 
VoULX Dd Gem ot oi oe oe aera kee 873 73 1,912 99 1,350 00 
JAE VIENMA oa owt 1s oe ewan Pes bad 8/ 1,026 45 550 00 
OB W aL Orton soy cee ee ae Le ee 930 31 1,341 19 2,400 00 
OGAV ShaSVille.c sctroreet. o. ee ck cee 520 43 803 33 604 00 
DPW Seba Wik. eats mere ee ee ee 593 59 1,137 24 750. 00 
VOU WoLbeTIONG x. .n°%hr eres Pee eee 737 08 1,475 46 1,500 00 
SOY Watiord ?. tice hone ei ee 791 38 2,356 95 950. 00 
LOO Welland. < tcsnenbeeat oe e oon OSVEZT 2,921 88 3,000 00 
LOL Weston. o4 te ee eee es 802 79 1359572 2,500 00 
a We ALD, ee, eee aE iy eee oe eeo4aseiZ 2,189 97 3,000 00 
LUBGVCIATLON: stein ae ee eee 750 83 1,456 10 1,400 00 
IC Williamstownice ate ee ct aoe | 812 58 902 41 1,801 73 
POR enohisa nnd ote hie Oe eae tee ee | 975 381 2,356 87 2,013 68 
1 ‘Totals, High Senooiss: <i erauae | 115,050 02 163,270 95 365,409 54 
2 Totals, Collegiate Institutes ........ 79 ,953 93 101,585 12 567 ,165 53 
eo Crand Totals s19ie 7. ee ee 195,003 95 264,856 07 932.575. 07 
4) Grand Totals19100 ws... oe eee 175,933 47 239 588 18 1,026,753 43 

Be NGFEASOGS : . sums oe 4 ee os Bote, eee wees 19,070 48 25 201 SU: lee hae ees 
G Deoreiane. <seee euler Cee bi ict kak ahy eet ca ell sue eter Eee 94,178 36 
NM) POPOUNIBBCR «ons Ladies tee ee 8.94 12734 ae ii 


*Opened in September 
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ceipts Expenditure 
School Fees Balances and Total Receipts Teachers’ | ae 
other sources Salaries nent improve- 
ments 
: $_ Cc D C. $ Cc. $ Cc Ce. C, 
59 LOAN MES) 1,968 73 7,942 21 3,588 30 519 00 
60 124 00 266 26 2,722 04 2,019 78 26 70 
61 1,314 50 3,689 61 13,425. 97 6,210 00 | 3,355 24 
62 646 00 828 42 10,065 38 6,917 39 1,083 42 
63 206 13 495 58 6,941 97 AS Gaeam eck, saree cr at 
64 759 50 64 60 5,009 36 Js Olconee miiaaad eeasien, et 
tical se Sielis0'0% 350 31 6,657 62 5,011 80 364 75 
NOME it te ods sean 474 86 4,546 16 BeOOUT OU Mewes Weer teromneeees (ba 
OO CSA e ee 2,826 13 9 443 38 5,687 08 | 117 42 
OS oA ene Tee ales 8) 4,271 82 2,800 00 | 300 00 
SD) oo Seale See ean 20 00 2,224 75 dei itis aire Pema meN fo. 
70 426 00 610 72 4,177 71 2 bh Oe OUR | Parera e eaeao 
qs 787 50 263 77 9,554 79 7,461 08 339 80 
72 247 50 96 83 5,050 40 OO OFF Pia tanec 
oS AG eee 22 05 2,495 66 ZeAOO OU aie e cue tee 
74 125750 159 61 Salis Be 4,180 00 160 43 
75 533 50 184 67 3,577 30 rAd A LV UR Aue Aer AraB ea kr 18 
0 5 tease 34 34 4,144 82 2,280 00 625 65 
i. 1,900 50 1,268 92 17,956 86 10,090 00 880 1 
78 47 00 85 15 9,008 01 200: OOS hia eh ara eee 
79 199 00 118 03 7,431 78 DOLE. O0> Ve teen Nae oe eeee es 
MEERA ois bas ccas © 1,864 389 3,465 27 2,210 00 | 133 95 
BNE es sland’ secs as 1,290 22 20,841 31 17 6h 13,434 79 
82 566 00 1,523 45 5,081 09 2,990 00 | 201 73 
83 88 00 75 00 15,359 36 7,300 00 | 2,930 60 
84 592 00 976 25 5,093 27 SO2U OU EMG Milian comes 
5 beers 444 64 4,457 23 2,770 00 | 309 10 
86 AZO 1,003 13 Delt 72 AN S/O dibbe Niven fale fon iees 
87 GUS OO MENIE lee eta gee cose es: 10,672 15 6,495 00 2,497 69 
88 1,088 00 1,101 85 12,476 50 7,892 50 | Palast 
89 2,417 00 Se 2Ll 71 112,213 83 15,657 50 87,878 14 
90 2,429 00 IE a eA 48) 35,997 82 15,845 75 4,510 838 
91 6,649 50 221,308 02 264316, 93 44 889 28 159,729 49 
eo a rene ee 617 00 6,119 40 4,270 11 75 00 
93 635 50 194 41 4,966 63 3,815 00 44 85 
BAM 5s 5 ees at's 777 96 2,887 28 1,848 75 155° 52 
95 596 75 507 40 5,115 6d BA OR OCG Ram face py wie ale om ela 8 
96 259 715 82 14 2,265 65 1,798 23 106 60 
97 345 00 306 386 182) 19 2,365 00 97 BI 
ME GY tc cs hls ba 528 00 4,240 54 De SLT AMM hares Colle Nae ee 
99 312 00 1,965 22 GrBiDNDD SOU OU: giles ee siete ahs xs 
LD Seana 5,285 44 12,138 09 5,160 00 229 43 
101 833 00 622 57 6,118 08 Am DOU, Bihere etn en cate a6 oe ee 8 
102 310 70 1,085 15 9,138 54 GrOUoaoUS sec adnsee oe cee 
103 243 50 355 20 4,205 63 2,895 00 30 00 
LL 2 aN ea 1520-20 5,036 92 B28 Or 20 a ive scsi te eve hin abe oe 
105 1072550 Give 13 7,593 74 5,186 00 121 54 
1 49,959 10 452,185 36 1,145,874 97 514,192 67 $37 B42 12 
2 94 542 62 190,903 73 1,034,150 93 626 ,931 10 133,414 94 
ead 501 72 643 ,089 09 2,180,025 90 1,141,123 77 | 470,757 66 
A 145,254 34 607 ,792 82 2,195,322 24 1,048,585 54 | 296 ,484 74 
5) 5 ee nee Be OON Wa, Nasiicemes's hes we ens 97 538 23 174,272 92 
6 TO OROC MMe cece cic, eicnete Ce o-0-e TB ROOG SB Ae Matis Fo ie aan oes Seth mei ee ire 
i 6.62 DOO DOL ese ee ican 58.57 24.16 
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Expenditure— 
Library, scien- 
| pe aricae: ‘School books, sta- 
High Schools—Continued Repairs to school typewriters, tees 
accommodations | drawing models, Hone andeathey 
| and equipment 
for physical ae 
— culture | 
Do. eS $ ¢ Satria 
HOvOakvillen. <7 hae cea ee ss Bae 181 66 | 87 05 8,566 20 
OOLOMONEG i... cc wie 72 ene ae ee mee ec Hace ta cahe stacate cle eT earned) 213 38 | 400 99 
OleOrangeville. bcos eda os eel 2022, 521 °89) | 1,408 90 
G2 Oshawa te. cee hat ei eee 505 87 65 38 | 1,330 63 
GS ears Sek. phew er eae cae ators a 250 64 3 ed ee 1,143 32 
GAS Pack helr seas ees Groene nace eeaene en 197 90 163 95 | 608 46 
Dou Pembroke; later. atm event dis OO) Facelli pire eee ae eae tera ead | 1,278 42 
66° Penetanenisheties.< sss. > pees ee 49 21 125 90 | 710 81 
OfaPetroleaeicc: avec nore Coie a wae 24 01 344 14 | 934 84 
DS tRlgntacenes cect ose see iat eee cece olan oa eee ce TALON a 915 27 
69 Port Dover soit en ea tate ae oer see ere eee ae 34 02 312 98 
TO 2Port! Plein 4. 2s et cree eee eee eer 22 85 1,176 41 
CivPort Hopes. nee kie ewer cee eee 27 56 | 559 18 913 74 
Leek OV PeLey de eae al NO One ree WARES | 129 85 718 73 
Love Ort, WOWADS aE oni hee eee ete 42 21 | ipa aD 282 00 
FAn TE FESCOUD. ol eee Reena eee aioe Cee 96 29 | 130 26 1,086 80 
(o- WiehmMond: Hilt. oot. es ee eee 150 15 205 93 434 85 
(O Koeklaitd' sot some wees ne ee oo ee 22 95 | 70 54 599 98 
CIRDAMI TEMA TICK he son eeies cece 168 92 1,617 49 2,629 29 
LOLDIINGGEL + fo eacthisee ea te ae ware a vapwrels so) 796 62 918 54 
1Omith Sch alls ore sees 3 alee See AO AG Uae renee he Sti oe 
SOs mii thivi lle tse a aoe ie te en AT OIA Sea ere ae ee 386 29 
SLPS tivhings: Sai eee wae tesco re cme: 1Z0F Gillon 300 00 139 88 
BZ Streensville we cess teas acer cee Gh EL Od OMI a rae Satta Sark te ates 371 83 
85) SUGDUEy es ba ase ee Sees coe nae cea ibs Esa be 2,200: 12 
S4+ Sy dena ou... wetae ee eee ee UVB Ut oat paren creas | 965 77 
Soe Lhorold an ances Soa ce ae 75 18 123 00 555 80 
86 Tillsonburg ..... Sag 55 07 163 45 923 77 
87 Toronto, Commerce and d Finances. sess epee eaee 1, 02%%.22 652 24 
88 Toronto, Malvern . ee SEES 279 95 TAIT 215 1,993 12 
89 Toronto, Oakwood... CP hte Site epee (iti a 5,890 48 2,710 18 
90 Toronto, Riverdale. . aanisee eee 12030270 1,691 47 4,052 22 
91 Toronto, Technical . Se ON ee a he 808 71 2,599 77 13,767 31 
92 Trenton ....... naa Re | {701 43 00 928 39 
93 Uxbridge .. Spied a eed B10 62 A5 81 750 45 
94 Vienna sah fi tak nage ae Ghee | RE ee ger 20 24 107 09 
OS SW ial erton tush ch ae hod nreobea saa ne ae 43 47 579 77 
OOt Warasville ts oo che ilo be eae eee Ser: 308 48 48 60 
SL MWAGET OWA se ay utrcs ay cubes muh ts eee 15 50 |.cceeseesesceeee 340 21 
ORS Waterloridsaore. eee cache ae 628504 1 47) 469 09 
SVS LOOPO of tu, oe sit eo eens eee | 56 09 | 1°65: } 735 385 
100 Welland .., ee: | iy Ber oa 48 43 | 716 21 
DOLE VRGStOire hs arise. ah ee 168 383 157 05 | 586 98 
LOZ SWIBIED VA Rae cau cca centre Racer ay en 105 55 1,171 60 
103 Wiarton . eR Ree “i Toray 2 85 14 612 46 
104 Williamstown . .| 86 02 | 21 54 640 11 
105 Wingham.. F 166 55 336 00 946 03 
1 Totals, High Schools. oS outa pice 11,608 64 | 28.628 2h | 118,519 07 
2 Totals, Collegiate Institutes a te 17,294 15 | 2OO20 Et a4 134,696 94 
B Grane via LOT as tok eta ean 28,902 79 | 54,057 98 | 253,216 OL 
A Grand Totals tO10. 6 sc et ee ce eae | Bos tloel. «' 34,821 40 | 227 ,556 25 
BIINGrensess Fes oie coin a ao kee BAN Cer eee 19,236 58 25 ,659 76 
A Decrease ne) ta eee re A BLD AS. OW ce vena ve eee a eal eee ee eae 
4. VRYCOT CARRS sa ok eae eet aie tees 1.48 Yay 12.99 
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Continued 
Total Expendi- | Balances | Charges per year for Tuition 
ture 
SEC: ona | 7 
59 Te eM Morrie te Series Dist. $5; others $8; 
60 2,660 85 | 61 19 | Dist. free; others $10, 
e6t 11,788 380 L986 S10, 
62 9,902 69 | 162 69 | F. I free; others $7.50. 
63 Lewes Asa 569 50 | Dist. and Co. free; others $20. 
64 4,950 89 08 47 | Res. F’s I and IL $6; F’s III and IV $8: non-res. $10. 
65 ORO MOINES oe. oy Sis ws ak ses Free. 
66 °3,965'92 | 580 24 | Free 
67 7,107 49 2,339 89 | Free. 
68 4 125-42 146 40 | Free. 
69 Ly SOUR Bete sist aco 'nrs (o's Wes | Free. 
70 8,909 26 | 268 45 | Village $6.50; others $10, 
71 9,301 36 253 43 | Town $9; Co. free. 
ie 4,974 66 | fo #4 $7.00; 
73 LOS SOO MICE: trea a hee . Free. 
74 SOS Bier poi | 79 56 | Res. free; others $5. 
75 8,510 93 66 37 | $10. 
76 8,599 12 | 545 70 | Free. 
77 15,385 89 ZeohOsOe Val: 
78 OR (MOSUL akg sicteectexasesar cist Dist and Co. free; others $10, 
79 rales, Ormmlter stores se ee orice cx’ Res. free; non-res. $5, 
80 ART salt Vad 690 85 | Free. 
81 AST 9F TD. | 2,661 56 | Free. 
82 8,915 75 Ie IGSeo4 S10) 
83 13,655 89 | 1,703 47 | Res. free; non-res, $10, 
84 Ul see esi tence es. ta, and M,Schs. $5; U..Sch, $12. 
85 3,833 08 | 624 15 | Free. 
86 DeGlimitem on eee ta | L. and M. Sch. $7.50; U. Sch. $10. 
87 TUES CPU2A ES p ot ae ea an | 1st and 2nd years free; 3rd year $15. 
a Rises ay cup abenyot fire: \ F. I free, except to non-res,; F. II $9; III $15; IV $21; 
se [dO OTD MO Oo oo boo (i V $27. 
90 26.630 97 9 366 85 | Ralr 
91 221,794 56 | 52,522 87 | 1st yr. free; 2nd $9; 3rd $15; 4th $21; specials $2 per 
92 5,394 11 725 29 Free. [subject per term, 
93 Ae SODR OU Unter ae cee oe re os ks Res. $5; non-res. $7,50. 
94 2 oe OO Ss 755 68 | Free. 
95 5,078 24 697 41 | $10. 
96 beeen Ba RA Oe: Ls aociear ee Ripa eet Oe | $7.50. 
97 2,818 21 313,98" 1 SLO. 
98 S420 aes 815 41 | Free. 
99 B73 098 =| 1,802 46 | $10. 
100 6,195 77 | 5,942 32 | Free. 
101 5,417 36 700 72 | $10. 
102 (ATMA 1,340 89 | Town, $6; Co. $7.50. 
103 3,695 90 5007 3ia leno, 
104 SUNG gfe” | OR ent ree ae | Free. 
165 6,706 12 887 62 | L. Sch. $6; M. Sch. $8; U. Sch. $10. 
ee OLO SEO! 3 1 | 135,683 66 | 52 free; 53 not free. 
2 937,866 90 | 96,284 03 12 free; 31 not free. 
3 1,948,058 21 231,967 69 | 64 free; 84 not free. 
4 1,636,166 20 559,156 04 64 free; 82 not free. 
POM Le S24 Ooch, Saurgte coc as ake 6 bc kes 2 not free. 
aaa ae Bap SSIS Gee Me se (os seus ees teens he ornate weasn tetris ares 
OO icant tihge ED, Palys Mae te ee ea 43.24 free; 56.75 not free. eas 


Cost per pupil, enrolled attendance, $60.44; average attendance, $96.54. 
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I. TABLE L—ATTENDANCE, PUPILS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Number of Pupils Number of Pupils 


amit in— from— 
; Y Ft eS eer a0 yo = 
=—— 
BR iad, 
Sa SE 
ES = 2 hy 
Collegiate Institutes “ = = r “a - : 
ah S 2 S 0rd 1 eee eee 
ee et = S |3mH SPE! g 
eof | & | @ | @ | Sa lesalas 
Meee fee aes 2 2 | oo (PET oOS 
oa | » | a | 82) S|] = 5 25 2°92 38 
e | a | 2 1851-6 | So) & | ee aeeeee 
as wo = = ue = = > SS SS Soo 
LR rrié Si Se cteasa Sees 147 164 311 183 192 94 25 166 135 10 
BTL oe Cc ac cee eee 194 141 ce 217 205 96 34-200 132) 
a Brantford: co. ite ees 244 274 518 334 313 170 35 338 150, 80 
& Brockville: 21.%2.045.025 148 198 346 217 228 86 32 218 125) 3 
5 (Chatham <i. ccc cee oe 201 235 436 268 230 147 5G 272) 158) 6 
6 Clinten, 2i.22cctse eee: 97 98 195 127 114 56 25 83) Ra es. 
1 Coboats <. ooi ecckek ct 182 318 149 212 91 14 114 202. 2 
8 Collingwood :........... 101 130 231 126 168 48 15) 156 48' 27 
9: ork William’ >. o.a6e5 > 75 123 198 126 161 30 7 187 7 4 
10 Galt =. ieee See 184 189 373 234 259 87 27 189 163 al 
i} Goderich’. .ctece eee 86 163 249 164 145 80 245 134 114) i 
12; Goel oo ae fee 200 238 438 299 Zia. 142 53; 297) 115 26 
1S Hamilten: 323-2252 soe 510 464 974 634 437 399 138; 874) 77 23 
14 ingersoll 4.35 3S ee ets 78 84 162; . 102 9? 59 11 81 701 AE 
1S; Biiestan 2:32 205% coe eur 257 267 524 331) 256 245 23 460. 58 6 
16 Lamisay <hiastenscnses. 195 213 408 259, =. 250 107 51 209° 1381, 68 
TERA oo iss Cos So ek 528 564 1,092, 694, 679 317 96) 856 231) 5 
IS Morrishare 25 o<coesas at ee 77) 148 93 77 49 17, 59 81; 3 
19 (Napalies: (o>. «222.52. %2 92 143 235) 153) ‘118 89 27 112} 114) 9 
20 Niagara Falls ..........| 1238 153 276 167 189 57 30,216 43; 17 
es Coe bie cos, oh wn ee a 148 174 322 206 196 104 22 171 9] 60 
me Aim Wate renica ect oe 593 472 1,065 677 613 393 59 956 52 57 
23 Owen Sound............ 217 265 482 B07 268 161 53 302; 184 46 
Re OR eto ng Sees 94 127 221 154 116 91 14 114; 105) 2 
25 Peterborough........... 220 283 503 311, 356 102 45 434 58| 11 
POE MEWS oak. Sis 5 oe eR 118 128 246 160 145 82 19} 117; 128) 1 
pas Or ATUNGe .o 3. 2s Ue: 78 88 166 105 #130 25 i, IGS See 1 
re PITT Ul ba. ee em ee ites ey” P| 185 316 195 212 85 19, 160 142! 14 
29 Ridgetown ............- 74 95 169 110 104 49 16, 100 67) 2 
30 St. Catharines.......... 149 216 365 218 283 56 26} 233) 114). -18 
Mohs ONE Sa, hc use ac noe 119 139 258 176 128 108 22) 120: 75 63 
se SS head Tc, 219 30S 528 328 352 143 33, 386, 131; 11 
Pan 25 dbs ee 144 192 336 220 232, 87) 17| 269) 64 3 
Se emlorth © 460s ow dee. 97 108 205 140 97 64 44) 62) - - 718)" —25 
Set 77: ne Fe 234 224 458 309 276| = 125) 57} 324) 93; 41 
[eb DLERENTOV:« .4cdcrecs eves G6 112 208 129 106 92 10, «114 93} 
37 Toronto, Harbord ....... 350 414 764 489 415} 254 05} 7641.22: | watee 
38 Toronto, Parkdale....... 304 362 666 41S 390; 230 46, +615 34 17 
39 Toronto. Jarvis ......... 294, 329; 623 391 306; 247 70; 610 8) 5 
40 Toronto, Humberside... 171 1S0 361 235 208 126 27| ~=— 308 so tae & 
41 Vankleek Hill .......... 63 132 195 137 89 98 oy 69, 98 28 
G2 Windage sae ook on awa 194 199 393 232} 303) 73 17; 298 QT 3 
£3 \Woodstoek. oo 33.00 uxeces 210 230 440 261 312 95, 33/ 201) 202 37 


FET SE MERI SPL KIC yea ewes Semel ect oo 


Titel: 172s\<es cee 7,979, 9,07317 052/10 786 10,237 5,309 1,50612,108 4,206) 738 
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AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued 


AND IN THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS, ETC. 


Number of Pupils from Families whose Head 


is occupied as below 


Number of Pupils in the Various Subjects 


a 


2 |\% wie is fie t = ee) Ss |) | S| £la 
Sete mw) Sia | si 2 |S jos Al gla | ale 
Seles A |. |e z Ss | 8 ide)i4a)18 i/46i)eile 
eters ta | else 1 es | alec | a} es} 2] si 
= oH 12O| s | 2 = a = oe x= es = = o|73 
cae ee Pe Hie ilHi| Oo = Biel? | a 5 a a|s 

1 Gf 17] 16 8 G6 5 ~ 36l...... 301| 301; 301 286 156 97 16 
2 188 27 388 S § 8 20) 30, «269, = 320) «319 298) «186 Ss SS} 1 
3 14S} 145) 33/ 13) 128 26 19 5 - 358} 502) 502 310 485 169) 19 
= Gai — fay 21}... - 72 5 42 28} 322; 342} 346 231) 132 86 13 
d 104 156 45 O° «Sa - 441...... 20; 225) 432) 432 377| 416) 147 Al 
6 _fe a eee 25 6 16 2 143 190; 190, 129 136 60 18 
7 48 70 13 6 90 40 4) li) 263; 318) 318} 213'° 318 35) 4 
8 2i| 70 8 do 25 20 73 1} 216 230; 230 216 216 46, 11 
9 a1 9 5 1 35 8 42 45 12; 174 198 198 191; 198 37 7 
10 126 77 16 6 94 10 24 20, 279 365) 365 346 346 87 I7 
11 40 94 15 2 45 15 26 12; 219; 239; 239 225; 225) 84 11 
ie oy ie aC), Si) 15}... . . - 8 313 438) 438 302 307 112 53 
13 466 87 #100 «38 190 8 39 2t 30 «573, 9955) «955 = 873, «S875 409 52 
14 34 «76 7 4. 28 1 2 10; 134, «lai, 157 8154) «61540 655 OCG 
1 130 6 4 #17 (118 28 ~= 110 15 434 518) 4518 361 34 195 18 
16 7% 141 #15 10 2 A 48 39, 287; 395) 395 336 348 119 24 
17 380, 190 100 25) 317) 51 15 14 761, 1,057| 1,057, 1,016 1,045 347 58 
18 2461 8 2 300d 5 2 97 8145 145 Si 10€ 459 14 
19 a0} 124 19 8 18 14 12 10; 170; 228} 228 207 B40 «al 14 
20 88 = -B3 6 » 42 40 42 20; 176, 274, 274; 259 274; 57 28 
21 74 132; 24 11 33} 22 15 ll} 252) 313} 313) 240 194, 108) 9 
22 283; 61 84 38 216 40 292 51; 549) 1,053) 1,052 495 53 121 35 
23 91 149 43 a} 97) 68 20 14, 388 461 461 429 334 161 4 
24 35} 101; 10).....| 23, 414 Sl news 167) 221i; 221; Bi Wil 42 9 
25 96} 60 29 4 166 65 30 a5) 409 475 475 458 241 117 18 
26 22 120 «10 5 23 46 12 8 145 245 245 83; 186 82) 10 
27 42) AlCisd‘S’C(SAA|_Cs«#BB|—C=«d110 2 6] 129 166; 164 140) 146; 27) 9 
28 86 124 16 3) 64 20) iene os 244, 316 311, 1986 188 8% 12 
29 Aine 3k 7 5 20 6 12 ¢ 121, 164 164 94 G9 56 14 
30 92; 66 15 5 108 5 42 4 301 365 365 «=©6339 = 33h a6 18 
al 46 130 10 a 31 34 2 2; 210) 254 254 247 247; 98) 14 
32 98 142 15 4 152 101 13 3, 307; 489) 495 313 325, 143 17 
33 94, 53; 22 4 81 31 5 2} 232) 336) 336 319 312; 87 3 
34.0 COS}. 9} ss 16 2} 15) +112) 201) 194 158) 16) 65 37 
go «124 18d 28 +10 94 = 10 BE 26, 340; 432) 432, 340; 340) 182 35 
36 a, 93 13 a 33 4 18 5| 6154; «2201; + 201; 100 32; 126 6 
37) BL, 5} 625) «3=—20} 284)....- Bl 100' 674) 764) 764 533, 447) 275 42 
38 224) 29) 53) 14, 140, 37; 12s 40, 485, 664, 664 330) 332 126 27 
39 «225; +18) 124 27) 132) 356 2¢ 12) 496 615 615 285 3f 228, 28 
40 63; 39 31) 11) 82) lo S6 27; 291) 357} 357; 280) 221) 69) le 
41 8 153) 10)..... 44 4 31 13} 126; 195] 195} 177; 177| 98}. 6 
42 84 31) 21 2 133 34 Tz 15, 291 348 3} 273; 1951 84 6 
43 8) 153 19 S 41) 25; 101 S| 342) 42 420) 426 426) 9% 16 


4571/3, 790/1,184 


53,5601.194 1,666 


lb 


721\12 479,16 652/16 .646 12 889 12 ,594/4 891 866 
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Number of Pupils in the Various Subjects—Continued 


a ee = a 


4 
mM 
| Le! 
| | @® 
| = 
Collegiate Institutes bs | os 
24 = | Pa 
Ada ae ane 3 
isles i Sita aa ae! - B gl : 
3 pao Poe an | E aa & © S a os s bere 
gO le | ae eh ol ede) ee 
3) 8 a a0) ae (Ae Se 
PADALT ICs 7 ascents eae WAZ. 237 16h 240) oae20d 191. 5 Wi 214 25 260hcee 
Ze BSC coke cbs ae: DOIN ia Se tee 20s 158 16 93! 169) 262 5 
BEDTANUOLd oe eee (18 288 383-383 458 450, 19| 392)" Able 2814 8 
#’ Brockyvilles2 ss scee: | 10 263; 259); 278) 317 245) 27 298 40 289 6 
DeOCUADUA oars spe ene | 30 230 436) 277 326 267 7 eee: Ye 61 281 ee 
G.Cliitonws.. 3. ae eae a 136-143 143-190 186, 18 105 23| 185) 3 
E-COpeurgn =. setae aa 213) 213) 263\' <i22p 169, 10 150, 22| . 21s 
S-Collinoewood¢ .teseeet) Le 168! 168 216 226 206. 7 135) 23 142; 8 
OF Hort Willian cnr. 3 leery 161 161) 174 166 127 REEL LY 2A\. SSO ee 
TO:Gelt were eee | 10} .259| 259} 279 820/ 321) 24) 305) 97) 3a) 4 
Le Godéerten e5-enr eee oto abr 4a > abhOr 3208 LIF) 9} 102) 15) “igi 
Ae UGLOD beso ore ae ores | 538} = -278| = 278; = 818) 855 350 53 315 128). 2345 
Detain Oly a ere eae | 666 558; 571) 5573 935 935} 101 668 291 917; 31 
Me i rereol les 50 ce een ao Be ie she Sy 95) 6 85) 11D) Eee 
La Kn estols woe cee ee 18 3881 331 425 468 380. 15 B7D| =: 101 a72)y 15 
TGsrindsdavis vate cee h D5 SOB OFS = OFS aT SIG en a5| me OT) 27| - 20a enor 
Uda B's ae oye Pare eae ese | 36 805} 805} 805) 898 589. 66 896. 48) 699) 12 
183 Morvispure .<ic.6 dacn 6 97 | 92. 97| 136 136 Lb 107 19 128 5 
IS Napaneesc. peewee: Ral 139} 189 173 194 14] 2 il & xtA3 63 163 3 
2 Niazara Halls <3... | 14 189} 189) 211; 264 183) 28 192 27 164 7 
vA Bs hh ci 1: We ae ga 11 BOL 20a” * 252 280 277 18) 7 «203) 44 260 6 
ZAK @)) i152 863 96 See aE NE Es) 1641) 712i, 208 948 634 85 907| 172) 625) > 17 
BoA WEL SS OU: ste saad ee 388) 268} 388) 437 437| 47 225) BO 2ST eer 
Qe POLLO A Pinos cet ee 116 116 167, 221 170 14 99, 16 159 5 
25 Peterborough .......| 13) 389) 389 410 418 403) 35 378, 72| 390 8 
CU APICtii cases sees 12} 145) 122) 145 190 100 8 200 60 185 1 
Pad OF tA VEBlt ey in Soe 10) 128) 128) 155 151 126 8) 113 16), 124 8) 
BO mAODITE We vto is Latins. 12}. 212), 212 21G|-- B10 283 14 170 19|- 242 3 
20s IO tOM a. ve eee 5) 220) 2th 12) 164 164 a 59 6} 118 , 
30. St. Catharines...... 20 “28a Tess 301; 3808 202 18 210 142 208) 14 
iter Sak cower 13} 189) 189 247 205 189 14 163 35 2 ee 
Bt) Hoss... .ay ded wel Gee eel ames 390 378 228) 26 370 120 375 5 
DOES sc epe Vie eek 6 232 BBAW Gceoclas eos Pon 16 191 27 Zia 8 
O44 SOR LOLbL ey bioe haste es 29 97) 95 150 199 160 39 123 4] 156)= 13 
SD So GP MLOTO: ver? cd es 38 396, 396. 396 389 389 44 Zo 165 340 7 
DOSE CATON GA <s cess | 154 128) 157| 196 196 1 138 20 173 5 
37 Toronto, Harbord... 34 388 388 739 764 764 76 710 440 696 64 
38 Toronto, Parkdale .| 21} 3856) 390 530 664 654 B31 o96| 228 538] 36 
39 Toronto, Jarvis ....| 32 448 448 496 608 604 54 594 230 582) 42 
40 Toronto, Humberside 9 B15 alo 29] 347 299 20 269 130 299 15 
41 Vankleek Hill...... 6 126 126+ 126 175 175 7 120 2 Lhe 2 
A?  Windsot. 2.5 sth y 284 5 45 Gs 292 193, 15 217 26 220 6 
43 Woodstock......ess: ay Sas 312 342 377 371 20 262 52 322); 10 


Wotalg-csires tess 73411512 11,621 13,189 15,030 12,878 1,168 11,545. 3.453 12,568 489 
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AND IN THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS, ETC.—Continued 


Number of Pupils in the Various Subjects —Continued Special Courses 
| | 3 
| | 2 | o | 2 | 2 
| 5 PEE Na Sule 
a | ob bo am hee (ie oe tar a 
= Es Be Gee ys Slate aes e ee 
= fe ect Gap s § a 3 Soa a cae eval 
Sapeeren rate cee) IS re 3) eho | be | SSNS Ard eh oat el 
SOAP ae n o|; Ss |X = © n Spee CE 
Pee weights with Sed tele ee bee BOP Et Go] ee fee 
Rompres ire he lem ie fee om Slat | tee 
{ | | 
ee coleem cee P ie cS LOnee Lie LOO ete? Ge, che 218) > B11 ,c.0y lens Iehcea a rheetes ey 
2. 12bi 125 OO olS ei lOake AS ee Dal AO” 226) =) Bl0l-,. 42 123} 100 
3 99 OO 21d) eezalienl si" 200,151) == 70-46)" 183): 603) 70 148, 170 25 
Greets vier a0ah Selon: ae c0Dl. P18) BL. bal 126) B46 becls ai lbaceeeloasedlens 
Diem ae hy oper hes pO l= LOP 164i 150. if Eo 84) TAB) ABBE ABAP he. Whew conten 
GPT Als Steel Sor eel (ol op eli ele ce 21 ie il Gh A L3G) us POS ass 14 ah cael oes ek 
(ae Ue ZOO metOL M03 mr perl OL ha OSI Od) Oe 88h ow BIB ee cle 2 Sahin sl oatles ae 
8 160) 160 (oleeeoOme (Ay Hl Oam A008 20) oo 20. GOP E281) 17) 28) (34) ae ee 
Dee ol Ogee 22h DOK. EO Te eee bl te. (ire Ora LOPES 8711, chats meleteaie | oe 
10 ©2230; = 230 «169 316, + 8) 221) 172) 61) 62) 151} 366) 62] 6 139! 147 
Die el to rl 20) ae leor a sis 120i 9b) 0% 69) = A8). 102 t3 249) 46). a ea cet ewes ee 
Pgeecton weACwaeeas)| -bellecall Opies lish" 83° 838i 190} 430) © 83h. ccioe.saleese. roet 
dd Odor 1049's 616) ©. S46)> 16) 7352) ~ 41h. sa 562; 960)..... 313] 234) 7 
14s 64 64 Hoel eee Ones Oot LO lO) OL 162) ue. evale AO) ew Od 
I DeecUciemcUzias OMe eciecoUe LO, s 62)-8124\ 75" AGO BG) Sout ck cle wea eboets 
LG eG oieae Oo etel fDemercene 20) 209) e 172).) 66) = 68-110 4081. 66). blew] Mine al eee 
17 —s-«686; = 686) 9556; += 865) 21); 734) 734) 159) 75; 650) 1,012; 155 80 360 
18 88 SS lOOe slat hole 72) 2). 1 2a Sees REAR IP oe) erat alloc 
OSLO eee OS epei en LAO Ga fo, Ste POS SIT OTIS 288) ks (ees oae sale tes leas 
20 = 86 SO Oe Ol Sai tod co OS ae pO fer 4 2276). 2/99) aon « bea kes 
CL else lS lia oot Se c201) 2 113) 42)7 2 A2i 126) BIA) a2 al coe» orn 19 
22. 390} 390) 325) 739) 13) 542; 188) 116) 121) 567) 1,054 EE A eee oecret 114 
23 32 32} 335) 356) 22) 268 268 60) 48 268 478 48 180) 285 
Amel Ure ee Ol ent ONE weed Ole Opi2 a 20. AU TIG) (218iys 20 Bis es cle ek catews 
25 154 154) 109) 262) 7 381) 176; 84, 40) 128) 491) 89 117} 125 
20 LOZ LOOM TON 190k 3.61) 145) < 9202-451 45) 104) ~ 246) . 45). 16)... 6. kere ies 
27. 42 31 83) 2) 113) 85) 38) 38) 102) 162) 38 T4p 377 
Zope Otel G4 e200) 2820517 > Oi 132) 164) 40/638) 166) 318) 88h aia. [Ree Lees 
20 (2°69 69 OO LOS 26) baie OO) & abs 30) 100)» 169K. 6. 
30 172) 172) 141) 148 © 5) 152) 185) 118) 62) 224) 363)..... Sere ft eames 
Dion Us eR OM nL Sieh soe Wit wa SOk alpen 27) Lol ISI 2D staat ulated lois ores baere 
See ie een (el Ony S00 au bel 220.2200. 154) S75) Bb 2 O28) LBA. G7) scleeetiee'e 
33 = 42 42 Pi (98) 3) 180) 118) 103) 4)" 48). 826)9 4). aa Paces he's 
34 = 130) = 180 AO O ak O I iiee OT SOME MRO SI on Oommen LOH am ercall aa, uPeisn e's ames ee hate 
35 6-198} 193) 385; 304) 20) 274 151); 70) 70) dl) 450) . 70 115) 123) 7 
386 133) = 133 95) 196; 3) 128) 50 8} 12)° 128 202 Site trata eoptewie trees 
37 = 443; 39 443) 3=— 420; 39 685; +10} 360; 360).....)..... BOS POA sores stadia) storstp vil exa solvers 
388 356) 356) 249; 562) 14) 332) 326).....)..... BOD OO Percale lle otole | cist > faces 
39 253) 2038) 265, 342) 21) 198) 198)...../..... ZZ eR OOS ener ol vis faraiarerel|in gy aiv olisteds 
AQ 5 1061t 166) 6-111) 263)" 6) 218). 105) 8%) 922), 202. BLO BT) 5 oe etes |e ores s | 10 
4] 79 A hel oS uelOs| * 2) = 40)28 00) ELE) —SbTy A790. VO5) sve |evwes|seaee hei 
a2 20087 200) 22) 300) 10)". 257) 160" 97). +47) 246) = 870). 95 ee |. seis] «eee ome 
43 76 76} 131) 205) 20; 292; 292) 48) 48) 138) 430; 48)...| 161 216)... 
oS ee LT) oa) So ee ES eS | ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
7,934\ 7,875! 7,993/12 237 418 8,659 7,053 2 ,316'1,918'8 ,032'16 ,642)1,752' 551,607 1,848 189 
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( Number of Denise ~ Number of Pups 
Pupils | in— | from— 
b. 3-5 
nl 

ln .|al]e¢ls (g84ls83 |2 
High Schools | | fag y 8 2 8 = mS. S35 | e3 
pe ie Dp 2 |g" er emia = 
Po Duras rat 2 M ap!) a © | ~ 
an eee a= = Re ea IE ges: ORGS Eseopear= on | a 
| a ite Ae Ba gy y Pea hc ee Pep et 
A =a Po eS sc = |B Sin BSee ou 
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Norr.—In addition to the above, 71 urban municipalities reported no truants, 


| Teachers as not 
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_ attending any 
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while 65 did not report at all. 
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A General Statistical Abstract, exhibiting the comparative state and progress of 
Schools (including Collegiate Institutes), also Normal and Normal Model Schools, 


noe 


School population between the ages of five 


Publie Schools in operation 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools 
Grand total of above schools in operation 
Pupils attending High Schools (including Col- 


Amount paid for the salaries of Public and 


EIOUETY, Gites ace bata ok ale Gokate Owl c es oie F cetoteee 
Total amount paid for. Public and Separate 
SCHOOL: PULDOSES [ise decid face awe dies sites 
Amount paid for Continuation School teachers’ 
BAUATIOCS < Fra alas wicker e's ws Fae eee eee 
‘Total amount paid for Continuation School 
PUEPOSES foe sy oe eo aaa coe eo cteere teres 
Amount paid for High School (and Collegiate 
Institute) teachers’ salaries........+.«. oe 


Subjects compared 


RoiiletiGn: =o ctv e6 5 oot yee ae ee oe el 


and sixteen years, up to 1882 (five to, 
twenty-one subsequently) ......seeseeeee 
High Schools (including Collegiate Institutes). 
Conte bien, Sehoolsacry spas. sacle 95 ee asters 3 
*Normal College and Normal and Aegis) 
Model Schools 


eevee eeeeereee ee eeeeeeeeee 
oeoereoeevee eee ere ee 
oeoeev eee eevee, 


*eneoe 


legiate Institutes and Night High Schools). 
Pupils attending Continuation Schools........ 
Students and pupils attending *Normal Col-) 
lege, Normal and Normal Model Schools.. 
Pupils attending Public Schools (including 
Kindergarten and Night Public Schools).. | 
Pupils attending Roman Catholic Separate 
SSCHUO LSS. ccc tvtecetare ahers e atadraieiotety Sis eenietane 
Grand total of students and ‘pupils attending 
High, Continuation, Public, and Separate 
Schools, *Normal College, Normal and 
Normal (Model Schools i005. 722 00. amen’: 


Separate School teachers ...... 4 vate diate 
Amount paid for the erection and repairs of 
Publie and Separate School houses, and 
for libraries, se ae books, fuel, sta- 


Amount paid for erection and repair of High 
School (and Collegiate Institute) houses, 
maps, apparatus, prizes, fuel, books, etc.. 

Total amount paid for High School and Col- 
legiate Institiite-vurposes «24.00.4552 ncem 


Grand total paid for educational purposes as 
RUGOVE varies a aes Meese eae eee sthon 
Total Public and Separate School Teachers ea 


‘Male Teachers in Public and Separate Schools 
) Female 


Teachers in Public and Separate 

PGDOOIS wi w bdats oe oe . 
Continuation School Teachers eta eosen eeo 
High School and Collegiate Institute Teachers. 


| 1,926,922 


1882 


483 ,817 
104 


1,059 
445 ,364 
26,148 


484 ,919 
2,144,449 


882,526 
3,026,975 


253 , 864 


89 ,856 
343 ,720 
3,370,695 
6,857 
3,062 


3,795 


1867 1872 1877 
Se ren 1,620, | Peeper 
| 

447,726 495,756 494,804 

102 104 1 
3 3 4 
4,261) 4,490 4,955 
161 171 185 
4,527 4,768 5, 248 
5,696 7,968 9,229 
800 800 900 
382,719 433,256 465,908 
18,924, 21,406, 24,952 
408,139 463,430 500,989 
$1,093,517, 1,371,594 2,038,099 
$379,672, 835,770 1,035,390 
$1.473,189 2,207,364 3,073,489 
$94,820 141,812 211,607 
$29,361; 68,193, 132,108 
$124,181} 210,005, 343,710 
$1,597,370 2,417,369 3,417,199 
-4,890| ' 5,476, ° 6,468 
25849 23626» 3.020 
2,041) 2,850 3,448 
‘| 159 22.2 Se ee 239 eeeeeeve O86) 
5,049 «5,715 «6,748 


Number of all teachers, as _specified above.. 


* Normal College was closed in June, 1907, the training of teachers of the higher grades 


and at Queen’s University, Kingston. 


+ Included in Public and Separate 
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Continuation and High 
rtment of Education 


| ; 
| 

No. _—-1887 1892 1897 1902 1907 1910 1911 
1 eooeteeeerereors 2,114,321 eoese e088 6 oe! 2,167 ,938 aNerelerevel sieSetere einer che chotecicetteicss | 2,528 ,858 
2 611,212 595 , 238 590,055 584,512 590,285 599,541 55D 
3 par 1S 128 30 134 i 145) Paes 
(| 6 ee Ry eee ee 44) 65 107 138 129 
5 6) 6| 7 8 7 9 9 
6 5,277 5,577 5,574 | 5,671 5,819, 5,924 5,921 
7 229 312 340 391 449 A84 495 
8 5,624 6,023 6,095) 6 ,269 6,525 6,700 6,702 
9 17 ,459| 22 ,837 24,390 24,472 30,331) 32.612 32,304 
10 ieee F aa ereae ae | +1,618 +2,190 44,744 $5,917) 5,753 
i 1,204 1,270 1,492 1,709 1,407 2,218 1,980 
12 462,839 448 204 441,157 420,094 413,510 422,470 422,802 

13 30,378 37 ,466 41 ,620 45 964, 51 502 57,263, 59,396 
14 511,875 509,777 508,659 492 ,239 496 ,750 514,563 522,235 
15| 2,458,540| 2,752,629) 2,886,061; 3,198,132! 4,889,524 5,310,039 5,610,213 
16 1,283,564 1,301,289, 1,829,609) 1,627,028 3,166,655) 4,033,163 4,294,071 
7 3,742,104, 4,053,918)  4,215,670/ 4,825,160| 7,556,179| 9,343,202) 9,904,284 
(1S EA earns at eee .... Ine,withNol5|Inc.withNol5 Inc.withNol5 Inc.withNol5) 177,057 
MOVANT CPAG, s \otn cle wave's et eee ee Ine.withNol7|Inc.withNol7 Inc.withNol7 Inc.withNol7) 252,080 
20 327 , 452 472 ,029 582,837 547 ,402 783,782| 1,043,585) 1,141,124 
21 168 ,160 224 ,085 183,139 222 278 429 ,915 592,581, 806,934 
22 495,612 696,114 715,976 769,680| 1,218,697 1,636,166 1,948,058 
23 4,237,716 4,750,032) 4,981,646] 5,594,840| 8,769,876] 10,979,368 12,104,422 
24 7,594 8,480 9,128 9,631) 10,200 10,852 10,900 
25 9.748 2,770 2,784 2,311 1,813 1,696 1,499 
26 4,876 5,710 6,344 7,320 8,387 9,156 9,401 
Dakss aaa None ae 144 186 1140 1215 218 
28 398 522 579 593 750 853 p 898 
29 7,992 9,002 9,707 10,224 10,950] 11,705, 12,016 


being carried on thereafter by the Faculties of Education at the University of Toronto 


School attendances. 


t Included with Public and Separate School teachers. 
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Ee on Westman, tk een wa ee cee ected 89 5O S00 ees ee 15 50 
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PALI MNT ALUN a (00 Ge een a Ne men grepe iiny arama DD-ea 25002 Fe 25.00) ee eee 
PETC EMAC ecto Woche Aes ieee a ee Re eae | 124 25 00 2D QO sees 
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VEU Tot: Campa ae FoRb aan ORs Ake. Aap beh pees Petr Pe es TEL 25 00 DO OO Scr, a8 eatery 
Doran bOUL in Hast cco cmcee oe eit ero rn hearer 2” EE OO. Mecsas ct ated eee ae eee 
DOL aE GOULIIe, WESTs © tush eee Sales een eee 28 50:00. 4 Soest sees See , 
AO Muidlesex. "Masti. ood: ceca sie etaes oe tee eee LOGsS he eo 00) 40 00 J2i2e 
Mr avudiesox.: West + cou. eieee oe le seamen oe 106. +). 25.00 100 00 50 00 
BZ OOIASGRG © iia Gen fe ee es end eos bee RRC Ls a OR I Oe a Per Ore eke A 
Ais PNIDISS IDE CN OPLDG DAM came vere ae cows cane Be 53 Sa hes sta tee ann ee 43.75 
AL SING issia SAT an TSK GTO) wcse eww choles ese slates bo wile 65 BU AMPS st aie oe 32 50 
ATO OPTOLE iiss tte Ves Fee Ae a ene oak Bs nae 141 25 00 2 OO ss oe rere 
46 Northumberland and Durham No.1 .......... 150 25 00 DO 00s mea een ee . 
47 Northumberland and Durham No. 2 .......... 90 eo DOr. ose ces eae een 
48 Northumberland and Durham No.3 .......... 91 25 00 50 00 17.50 
91 25. 00 Ole. 3 Ceyaae 17 25 
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2 93 50 184 50 IROOM aetertte ee eh | 21 45 39 35 145 15 
3 150 36 200 36 7 50 20 10 89 91 117 51 82 85 
4 236 60 286 60 7 46 1 00 33 08 41 54 245 06 
5 149 09 203 59 SEO dries ies ers 27 50 36 40 167 19 
Gee 151 98 51 RETOE ala Gres 46 70 55 40 43 11 
7 hOMe ts UB PANY YS 14 41 27 70 50 55 92 66 40 11 
8 26 05 76 05 5 25 80 42 95 49 00 27 05 
9 250 57 337 07 SEOs Gi eee eee: 145 97 154 77 182 30 
10 222 90 272 90 ee eile see ache sae 19 00 28 90 244 00 
1} IZ, 76 52 POSTE er neta es 27 65 32 23 44 29 
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14 6 49 76 24 3 15 2 60 30 00 30 75 40 49 
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17 114 29 173 54 2 00 12 00 25 00 39 00 134 54 
18 266 11 330 61 10 55 40 75 79 45 130 75 199 86 
19 87 84 161 59 UD cl RS Wags Bae arr ch tench 63 75 73 90 87 69 
20 77 55 127 55 Bea a sh ee eiereke.| 8 15 12 35 115 20 
21 322 43 372 43 DU Melber a ofape ee ome 39 05 44 55 327 88 
a2 97 91 147 91 6 20 52 00 15 20 73 40 74 51 
23 119 00 169 00 ORE OSes sere ont gato os 25 90 45 00 124 00 
24 50 00 125 00 GROOs iar waste ies 10 76 17 45 107. 55 
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26 76 63 126 638 Ol Diatherce ns cok etal 57 3d 64 10 62 58 
“A | 133 48 194 18 30 50 8 10 51 3d 89 95 104 23 
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29 154 61 230 11 1OSZ0e ies s Seen 3 132 90 149 10 81 01 
30 175 80 225 80 SacQaaie as ccs 5 wees 32 70 40 90 184 90 
31 22 24 96 24 DOA Blistecs stele s cies 43 15 79 90 16 34 
32 85 00 135 00 DIODE Ni tite ein tie a atc 66 60 72. 25 62 75 
33 110 37 184 12 fs) 43 35 66 25 116 75 67 37 
34 64 71 del 71 5 75 19 55 41 50 66 80 64 91 
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aa) HH A, — = Ee aa) 
$ $ ¢ Deeess | $ ¢ $ ¢ $ ¢ $ ¢ 
50 174 61 224 61 LORE eee 56 85 67 48 157 13 
51 79 46 143 96 9 15 18 00 59 66 86 81 7 15 
52 18 18 75 18 5 19 16 00 5 10 26 29 48 89 
53 63 40 113 40 TeUSet asian. 20 45 27 48 85 92 
54 WAC Al 193 41 TABS Vee a. ee 83 34 98 12 95 29 
55 56 94 106 94 7, Bois: ANG pan eet a 44 40 51 65 55 29 
56 30 08 80 08 We OUb Petia ieee es 30 80 47 80 | 32 28 
57 117 01 167 01 SelB ee eka te 63 50 71 61 | 95 40 
58 122 86 HC eSOM tne eee Soke vl. 28 00 28 00 144 86 
59 45 20 95 20 ls ae ene 12 25 20 50 74 70 
60 14 50 14 DRG le aa see Co 43 25 48 86 128 
61 49 45 99 45 TeTOuet a es oe 58 15 65 85 33 60 
62 110 58 180 58 ini ae et eee A5 25 69 00 111 58 
63 37 65 97 40 8 00 32 50 44 00 84 50 12 90 
64 106 76 163 01 Ree inane or, 60 54 68 99 94 02 
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66 161 20 211 20 ESSS QUI man, « 80 55 99 05 112 15 
67 160 67 260 67 5 54 13 75 3 85 22 64 238 03 
68 224 70 348 45 Bia nim eee o. .. 131 00 162 71 185 74 
69 171 42 221 42 LiSREE Tee Rie es 79 15 | 92 38 129 04 
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71 51 35 101 35 Tad Oa oe we: 21007 28 62 72. 73. 
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"SEPA FINES a Peer GN Oe OU 48 25 Other PiaiGes sais stes bates’ acs ola | 
UMUC rlAtiCunerd Sete wale das 27 15 
Bevin ia AE Ae Ae 42 8 Grand Wotaiss LOLs. ant esas 
SN) FRLSOR TTS. orale eg a 8 7 Grand Totalse loll 4c. s ons es 
SSO) SCE) ea A a2 18 
SUGU LG 7 Peet Oa te Dee tee a 3D 19 TWeneASeS see. s nee eee oists'e oats 


Examined 


oO 
TS 


Passed 


5 037 


| 4,006 
| 4,934 


22,679 |13,977 


22,198 


—_—<—— 


481 


13,027 


950 
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JUNIOR PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMA EXAMINATION, 1912 
E 3 | E 3 E 3 
Centre eee t Centre Reon oh Centre veers A 
amined eS amined Ky amined £ 
Alvinston...... 2 2 |Glencoe ..... | s I pOriblis, 6 4 
Anes ise. Bl 9 |Goderich ..... 4 A VOTERWS fa oe oe 138 49 
INE COME act. wo) Les Aes: Hall’s Bridge ... Be es ee Port Dalhousie . 6 4 
INVATICT 6.06 3 « 9 4 |Ingersoll..... 5 2 | Queensville .... 3 1 
Blenheim ...... 12 Siidarvws- (5. ovek <i 8 6 |) Renirewis..ss 4 3 
Bracebridge 4 3 | Kimberley. ....| 3 1 | Ridgetown.....| 3 2 
Bridgeburg 3 SNe. a ae Ar. hy ROUKEVe > e watts 10 6 
Brigden 24 5.00. 10 4 Groesvyille ser G24 4 |Schreiber......| 7 a ea 
MSVYLOLG estes 6 LMkontail teaxe 2 1 |Schomberg..... 9 2 
Galedon <7... .s 3 2|Kleinbure ... 4 BOT SOLISISEA cas cate | 8 6 
Chatham 2 ...:. ih Ash Letroyr: oo cs 2 Bil SUMNCOES 45s ee eg i. ir 
CODOUTO oa ek 2 2 | London, East... 21 12 he Datta. asec J: 1 
Courtright..... 10 G2) Lonnie 7s. saee. cathe cates STTUHON ait ve Aon 4 il 
Desbarats-...... Os Wibcactee ean foes Z 1 | Thamesford....| 5 3 
Dorchester .... fi ool Malem ee. 4 3 |Thamesville ... 16 11 
Dries rence 3 2.| Marmora: .... 6 3 |-Thessalon .....| a ee ee 
Dungannon..... | 3 a dlatiaware.an 6 CW BA iy: Zey Fi) 0Re Pere nent 7 7 
Biitvede ts. 5 4 | Milverton..... 7 ROUEN GGU. nit sie aes 4 1 
SHUDEO te pees acl 3 1 | Mount Pleasant. 4 1 | Vankleek Hill .. Cr eee 
HNO us eee oa 2 2 | New Liskeard... 4 Lait Vig Ra ca ee ee 1 1 
Englehart .....| Sra ee Sa Newmarket... PAGS |e Seb eae LEDUY LT: Osan 6 6 
Plorentesiaccs., « | 6 2 North Bay. .... kee Ta 
Meal eee oa 8 6 ! Oil Springs.....! 8 8 i itals.seee 474 245 
APPENDIX E 
RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES, OCT. 1st, 1911, TO OCT. 1st, 1912 
a o | aS op) Es 3 qo rs) 
SASSESELSSSe) 28 ges (ees 
Dh Qis ges = Sb SASS che 
Inspectorate wig sss *Bause eee Fons aa 
CRS Som Soon aS 3 8 Ora bP 68h 
SaSERAE SESS) EH | SAHA |S Se 
$ $ 
EMLOTINAS i o-oo cre CRE TR ce eee 8 136 54 59 10 38 4 
SPAM CLGS.. oc peo we eo od ee oe iG: 207 81 99 08 78 if 
UC WAS bay. ce sh titer ee ve 22 603 93 182 99 67 13 
PSEOO! NV OS bse. oe cee eee se LEE 25 281 64 89 61 oo ees 
Garleton: Hast ck ich 5085 ewe as ve 12 204 04 85 63 Ga “ids 
Carleton, West, and Lanark, East.. 18 319 69 134 92 57 9 
TGINGTUN AGS s-cle cso tee ee er eee 19 302 51 128 81 63 8 
DINOS Sie ee oe a TAL ee 35 426 92 206 17 TA ac Seo 
Poin SHAS Pen Oca oot 2S Pete 42 457 92 224 40 4S fish eee 
Tei VW) CSL: +a os ¥anc% 5 ae AR eee Lek 13 142 00 69 60 26 even 
PISSOX. NOPE oss c.ira SAN ER ts ENS de Sie oe ne cite ete ae abel ene Caer nas 7) ee ae ae 
Wssee Souths: ves se ere cae 29 411 94 199 64 fit Mis ee 
Frontenac, North, and Addington ... 6 68 65 34 14 65 4 
Prontapet. OU. vuleieeree eo ee 10 103 87 50 91 90) 1 
FIENGALIV, . vids Cee eer Se. 16 213 36 104 55 56 9 
Grey Past... s abc kee cee ee eee 17 230 33 108 10 66 5 
PeTey oe aks tia ee ee 20 219 89 107 52 hee sar 
IPE RN Geb c alae’ ie oes ae Eee 19 254 49 123 15 70 1 
PONG ee «oe <) be eC ee ene 26 297 61 145 76 OM ie re 
Haliburton and Muskoka East...... 9 92 50 45 33 GS. Net ere 
FIGIIOl co coho. s cis he ROR ELA ERE ES 12 182 98 76.01 46 5 
HaApnrs (Centre | santa eye wee aee | 32 433 25 203 44 ri 1 
Hastings, North, South Nipissing and| 
et PALES OOOUMIG 1a 5 oa een ee eee g 154 44 75 69 92 1 
Hasrmes Sots .< 20s ect reel 15 247 56 107 70 47 4 
eran Lash sie ov kee en ererer ees bl 384 21 187 O1 66 4 
FIT, WOSL th <kce 5 ace ee eee 5 62 20 30 49 06s SS -.« 
Kenora and Thunder Bay, West..... 7 109 00 47 93 14 4 
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sue sHlede 2S a S408 
SaSyssis s28z) 38 aaos toys 
DHROZSTRISA Sore O ES Eons | Sab 
a gr OST Hye me S Wo fee 
Inspectorate wre 5Sa os a pe z be B on 8 2: 
CHS oom SaUEES 3&8 SSE leas 
SRERRSE E2583] Be | S282 \332 
$ $ a 
[Sor TOONS ease eg raat, ae nae ng! 148 90 67 74 65 2 
Os VAIO eee Ue ee acer a ra 16 185 838 88 66 Ge ah, 
MON EMaStH ss chk cewek ona veces 15 229 73 101 10 86 a 
WESOAULOL, © WES lie soles c''vi's sss e's cee 21 269 15 119 96 78 1 
BESUATICMVY COb cir sis geass sees eee 33 358 13 175 82 52 26 
Leeds and Grenville NOw 1 o..50 3.» 2 35 00 14 90 SUS Mies -aae 
UN Gites 2eciednen traces, 19 231 30 113 34 79 2 
tal INGO ort te ns 21 246 18 120 67 66 A 
2 LED OGMC 5 ots Suh nie ks SR aa seick ee Gils Gaels ea anes a oi Glo? to ae 
mineolnrand. Pelham Ips. 3. eca.<. 34 522 68 243 61 74 2 
Bee RMON RCL One wet stele sa 2h< Tics <lere falo.e ok ohe"rirs od |a-v'p see w@diee lee ae ae cccane saat ede SE 
MACICSES WASH. a's Pals gina elgce nee 14 161 34 79 17 94 1 
MEMES OR OV OSUi tances oe radine be ys 18 223 97 109 71 79 a 
Muskoka, South and West.......... 14 198 98 92 80 66 3 
NCL he FEIN a eae 8 109 14 53 49 SA. ™ Pee ee 
Northumberland and Durham, No 1. 28 317 50 155 60 64 3 
Be No. 2. 9 118 19 55 68 53 4 
0 EG No. 3. 15 253 98 107 65 51 4 
Ontario, North, and N.E. Parry Sound iW 209 44 102 66 TU weer 
Ontario, SOULE MGertee nee Ale oe ae thee as 19 244 77 117 99 61 1 
SOSA OCOUCNOLU. crete e Se cates okies wc 16 262 37 109 77 BOs (gieeeae 
Oxford, DOULA tort ore sce mec es 5 63 00 30 88 HO sie Sey ee 
TA EET OUIG HSOUUI scp de cyst 34's cs ay 220 79 105 04 69 1 
Oe ate Goh scste sales Gee ek Bs 14 152 16 74 48 68 1 
PRCT IIN OLIN. ctitecrcl ele: ele oa gia leleve ble ons ail 625 58 305 24 67 3 
POTN OUDID costes cicterece s chae, avetsee ciececs.o Li 246 37 TSP 30 43 ry 
Pee teL Orouely. Hasticds< sacs css ca 5s BY) 397 43 194 78 CLO” “see 
Peterborough, West, and Victoria, E. 5 82 00 39 40 Pri 2 
Prescott and Russell......... Biers 5 62 97 30 71 61 1 
POEIMCORLUGINVAULC architec cans let okéiwiniie soe 2 20 00 9 80 12 1 
SIM MTUIVeTIO NCL AUCet say reiccOUCrs crordotee ctadicte| ore oe devil's cela'ce@iscebeces ZO co! baer eae 
RUUELe WirNOLU ate icai reiccesb oo ese es 26 459 27 193 97 52 15 
BreMIPe Wee Ol tlhe. ss's'e Sheidhte wise e's ces 2S 600 74 202 22 75 14 
STEN CS ian DENG Nee Oi gda ie i ee a i 108 20 53 08 48 l 
BmCMes NOPAliocy, wantin cisieine’s rae 8s « 14 189 50 92 89 60 3 
SS IMACUCOOU GI VW CSbaes oles sh sees’ 1 46 74 10 00 46 1 
PSOE TMUOLUL a Pete cos Me cre teve o cacve are enn ae CS 29 469 89 211 16 75 9) 
*Sudbury, North Nipissing and N.W. 
aeeMET AY amt SUL Cente tere rea Secrets ca Fe odio bce o alarere Fike’ Clalstacs wtelocahaie’s ls © ssa aesileeiew ww ep'erere|'s ors por 
“UNTCCORIG] SP TNT nS aoa Peete ae 2 36 80 15 84 18 2 
DeccOh NV CSl cle ciors faeces k ss 20 246 10 120 55 73 LAB 
Waterloo NOtIeR anette its ae 10 161 35 75 09 Cl aalnreine es 
IN Ore ear yoe esas ehalace EB 324 51 146 17 41 10 
“TILING Ig oe ae ay 8 TR ee 26 295 52 14475 48 11 
Pvc ManetOns NOT .c os cee es ccse ens 5 70 00 29 60 33 1 
MOINS LON SOUL: cea sects s cnc coe ok 26 369 05 169 80 66 4 
LA SONLARWOI 2 AD pee get ate ae ai 600 84 278 81 72 t! 
EDT EES GINO FOE 26 298 60 146 384 72 tesees 
SCOTS TUG WS a ere 20 270 79 126 86 60 6 
Roman Catholic Schools: ‘ : 
USIS (EY aA 0 iene ge, ee a ee 15 195 43 150 00 62 4 
me ASI SS Sa ROR eee 5 FAL 50 00 11 3 
Eee OB ilemeenics. des cao 12 158 85 120 00 41 3 
a BROOD ara. t. oeis ein Gb 1 10 28 10 00 Lo? late hare 
ee Bllivaie acs. ae ees 3 38 36 30 00 28 1 
Motilal Otdat012. 2, . 08 1,283 17,763 34 8,240 51 4,707 232 
Otis. LOLOSIOR ea hss cas 1,016 14,596 75 7,978 35 4,418 | 235 
WPICR RACs rete, ciclac icout, os 48% 267 3,166 59 262 16 289 ore 
ER eae ee fy ee nicl eo 5010), a) dil» a maton to een har e devknon rater) wi er mantare ¥ « aifiw arenas +296 : 
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Inspectorate Name of School Post Office 

(In the case of rural schools the 

section number and the name of 

the township are given) 
ISIS eee oe ak ane eset ae oie eee 1 SPSULLORd es seh coe eres LrDurtord 5.2 0 see 
2) eh Dranis0rd lis. 2n owls sos hBurich.. 50 s\n oe 
Brice Paste stesso oe 8 °| dd sCarrieki ss ee2- ei. 0. | Mildmiay-.. ee 
Bales LW aS tiOt ace ce ete ee | Lion's Head. eee 
Bruce West. uw wess ae eee aoa 5 ED IVELUOlie. «onions ctor | Tiverton... 22.0 eee 
Dundas 2 ee ce he eae eae 6 Ly blotitaliiess 22.0 see a: South Mountain ......-. 
LAME 22 PMLOUNGAIN osiclejers'siet clei etets-s Mountain. ..-ceeeeeee 
Sa) 7A Winchester. ieee. <6 « | Ormond... 5... 5a 
Milginy Wastiee eects cei ote cee Oe 16 Bayhann oes ees oe Corinth. .. 3. “. oe 
10m HLS Maladie ssc ot eels s Aylmer... .:. eee 
115). O'Southwolde.asess.. | Shedden:... (ccc 
12M SONU WOLGs neem sMingali 2.0.00. eee 
13 | 6 Southwold :..<:....+1/.|Talbotyille . a. eaeaeee 
14 | 11 Southwold wos. 0.55...5. | Hm@als hoc... e otters 
15 | 17 Southwold..........s6 Lawrence Station ...... 
PG DT WY AYO LH yeti siete erate SDAA. 7 .'. bse eens 
Hie eWesth eee ee 17°). Port Stinley..2..--r 20.2) Port Stanley =e 
AS inf CALA DOLOUQ Nice aes eae eee Kantyre.s.. cack eee ee 
LO iLO) Al Gaborone. esse tees |2Clachatis. ss cs. aee ieee 
SSO OOS ss cs ie Sins col eee 20 | Kingsville 4% ccosctesr ecto ne | Kingsville’. dese e eee 
GQTEy CAST Wee ce rk a es ee Ble ed THAD IT AS TA eG chee erect eRUNDe RIC Vises ust ete 
CTTOV EVV Cobre fy se bc ch loeleucte c are Hbe 22 | CHatSWOTth: cues stares | Chatsworth. =. c.ese wee 
Halburious. > a.c2 otek cee 23 | Tl MAT SODAS ook eee eos LSMindetisc). aoe 
Hastings, North, Parry Sound, North- 24 eal McConkey and Wilson i LOTine .3..6 <a eee 
East, ete. 25 | 6 South Himsworth...... tT rout. Creek aac nae 
Hasiihos:s Centre. vaccine neers 26 | Marmorars eis on0 bs cee | Marmora .<.iA was ook 
HaSGines A SOUL. yeswiers Mniees eee hig UA IAT CVG ore nies tie es oes | Pranktord sae. ecere eee 
ELBPGM VE OS bis. o oe theta ale cate ie tears 28 | FIBNSa Ly cect ete Hensal 2: ates eee 
ZO LG eye DHOM sone afole oie lox | Dashwood... 22 2s wee te 
30 T CERN (act ers CREE Cac ee al LOLI. 6s ey Gato 
1S) Wey PASH, care sian cre once are | Dungannon: s. ssa s05 wes 
BO ve PA SNONG cherie staid ois eretates | AaB SIPC S «alga + <a aene 
Oot cbL I LALeY wa. sc cee wavendas HAppet oe. wre a. oe eee 
Kents esbic vee. oor taae eee Basie LA OROG oats ecettere sheeia Thaimesville: :. iss aes 
Bb 4 1a Ghathag vos. ahi s op ee Walacebute..43 fie 
BO: Phar wie 3 oe ta CRs bee vie cee ae 
fA Pe eo OG eee eee hond. Kal 2s ss. eteus 2 
38 410) Howard Genesee van ccc Sal tons 3 «ceca pee ee 
39°] |S and 4, Orford sis. .s5.70- Duart .¢% iiccasegttr at 
SD) ME 25 gl AINE ©, ata nn 5k ee et oes Thamesville .23<ccecce 
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DIX F 
1911-1912 
Class 
: pb oH 
i = a = o 4 
Name of Principal and Degree) “Sq ah) & oe Asie BW Ca, oes 
Se |ds| 3 | #8 See | oS 
om) a's : o> Pian Os 
HO § an oS | be Sats is tH 
A4 | <q ZA <q HY Bo 
$ $e. $c 
PP ae DICKCODNs wines koa s cs Ty: 800 iis EP if 433 05 149 16 
2M Wiree Ble PL IOUL Pio eons oie cc os II 600 3 Zee il 64 05 41 40 
Sedohme le Kidda vce eetias covss II | 850 4 one 1 160° 750 41 
AyNormas MM) Penton .::<. 50 el 550 5 Aca ps 1 59 31 Hs He 
Dee Eom LOLIO chs o cls erate eg ee s Leake ta) 6 Dele 1 99 58 | 124 95 
6 Eldrin W. Moss ..........- TL), 675 5 Daler aly 108 48 | 64 59 
fester Datest., c. stiaes ss + II | 600 12 SN 299 70 79 47 
8 Margaret: P: Chester...:... II | 600 5 | Papen cael 152-36 |) 947273 
ORDA EMEC IOI Geese « cco oot os II | 650 4 Zab 1 89 59 | 51 45 
Om aNtOWV MB CATSS:! «os v'sloe 6 os II 500 3 Zit. 1 86 66 28 66 
11 Margaret McKenzie........ i 700 3 Bale ah 159 25 65 92 
ZA DESSICRW ALEES 1 ak cick bcc sce iH 650 3 Dia 1 125 06 47 50 
ey PATIMERELAETOW 2 sls 2's aioe’ s to « II | 550 5 Pew eet 1} 100 80 82 53 
14 Margaret McLennan....... II DID 5 Obit 123 05 34 80 
Lo Alice Auckland: . oi.3 00% oes Tie er oo0 3 24), 1 93 12 30 56 
OMATISEI CEC V alls sce aa gies coos TS ieecGo0 4 Bea 177 95 80 29 
ipa eG DANI GY ore are sol oe he cs Lies 750 3 | Sal y 391 70 | 139 97 
Se HW Gith yp audeenin. cs asssss 6 s Ti eabo | oe jee Reser ts 45 54 
OMT SEC ALUVes oslo oto cscie tec Lie 700 9 6 |. Pieseee | 361 29 97 42 
QeeVWeed eEsLltottlte cs oo. cess I |1,100 10 (Mir we 298 95 | 244 89 
21 Joshua H. Johnston ........ Tigre 200s a- 2102 (se crs le ob 128 06 | 97 80 
Dam lohmpA sm NOLLOneee 24s. II | 750 6 hel 1) 21105 750 ete. OF 
25) NOMTa Gato la DIES iis. oxides 6's II 650 1 10 i: 245 20 74 25 
DAD MIV asso OenMe bind. cate <e.cs II 900 6 ele 1 158 83 | 205 98 
AS Vale Sie SMa SHIT eRe ne Pie F0U 4 Aull 1 134 67 | 111 92 
ZORJESSICAINCISO} is are oh oe ches I 700 5 4 [oshs 200 35 | 145 08 
ZieJonn Me bell. 2%. We niet II | 800 10 Sails dat 387 86 | 151 16 
2S eWiatterNACK SY a2. ssc 08 II | 800 10 al a a 208 42 | 165 84 
29. George W-Shore®. ©. oc... II | 900 17 Tose le 286 00 | 178 60 
DUT WAGTAaD ts Dea LOM 1c. s senses II 850 7 Galan. hotk 186 67 112 94 
Sle rede rickoROset eal 244 sss The ieOs5 5 Sule i 102 71 56 37 
De Chased MacGregor . si... .s II 550 4 ae deh 16a4t 37 09 
Booey lle Elere OLUS LOLs See oe 60s Tisieeo5t 5 Zul Pe ATF AS 51 74 
Oia, GREGOLVA cece ses sce TeiPeost 5 Ae vest elie SALW La Oo 45 26 
BO! LOCO AEIOW OT Oe store oo nes Bie) SSA Ds eal | agape es, eed rape O 134 98 36 74 
36 John’M. McDonald. ........ Il 700 Z Dehn sey tie Lh nl Oaeeabes 63 75 
OL MLUZDICONOACK Cir ores suse e ece II 600 a SUS al Sani gel cade | 143 20 39 82 
BOwALENUI DOVE. te cece css ess II | 625 3 vA NON nu Hea Om? aD 96 61 34 66 
SUPATINIG Vitesse: ote eie oes II | 600 9 Gites acd 161 38 50 28 
40> Alpert: Rush so s¢ecesce ess It | 575 5 Ble. clameelecli ,a2bmen bh 454g 
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FIFTH CLASSES, 


Inspectorate 


Name of School 


(In the case of rural schools, the! 
section number and the name of 
the township are given) 


Post Office 


PAIN LOUIS bos cite ce ee ieee ee 


eam LOnse WV OS Us cies tan eee eae 


TANAKA WES bees che eee urn eae 
Leeds and Grenville, No. 8......... 
Dincoln: and Pelhamelp sc. ee 


Danitoulinsetes ccs Arcee: 
Middlesex. Waste =a i.s oc leet 


IOTTOLICS Sani cite Aecie cote ieee nee 


Northumberland and Durham, No.1. 
CUUGATIO; INOTDUP aye. 2 <% Ge aere bie tes 
Dp ieri0; SOUL se ters hoe saeeree oe 
eLOred NOLtli vy. eo.t ah ems cre 


Oxford, South. 6 tious cee ee ee 
harry MOuUUGEHOUUl. ses cee ete 


PAPE Ol be os va nok wa eee ee ere 
PPDCS HOWATL 26 vibes wae es eee 


TemINY ARIVEPHOUG. wae ae kG es ee wad ae a 


Manriraws Wor tit As. Gos otek cakes 


| 17 & 12 Dawn and Camden 


3 Dennison, Drury & Graham 


20 Darline ton tis iwe sti. ees 


4 & 8 Blenheim & Blandford 


pie Papi te. ee eee. 


| 20 Mornington 3.72..i2<.. 


Se WAW Ne iolsces & eevee eee es 
fs TUN DHE Macc te eke cence 


Gourtragiit: cewies eecteeu ese 
LTTE MOGKE nm eee cane 


Os Pelbaii: pstmt otk ee 
1 Clinton and 2 Louth .... 
2 Clinton and 3 Louth .... 


Massevce, Seen sta er 


DeLee Lock eee 


BD ED Ubire'y sete ean gos bere Stators 
4 (West) Pickering ...... 


HAM DEG Lac eels ie oke chee 


l and 5 E. Nissouri and 
NSO SIOrd Mee mck tat 


2 DELeuanl. Ws. |e erae ie 
Sout niverewe ck. ore 
SUHUT I Se reer ere. oe 


Bolton an ee eee oe 


LO emake Sites atch eaia ae 
5 MOTHINE IO es ee eee 


7 Dewey s.6 eek eee 


| Ruatheriord <2. ee ceeee 


HWlorence 22/2. 4 eee ee 
PIOTANCG.cakeeweaeeee 


Courtright. <.-se ocee 
Brigdén’ 22.05. peers 


Fallbroole-<. cee 
Burritt’s Rapids ....... 


Fenwick: ...:2:nee ee 


Massey... ..c rae iaere 


AVON Svien hetero 


Delhi’. 25s <.cuientemierenceremr® 


Salford: vac se eee 
Magnetawan: as. saraeeee 
South River! soa..eseers 
Sundridge = 29st 


GBoltounis Pycvee hae tee. 


Atwood). in<a cena 
Millbank. 2 s2ceoaeesaee 
Dorking -,.2,0c.eee2 Fees 


Avouton .<och 2-0 ears ees 


Rainy Hiver. scenes 


| Beachburg = afte cos 
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1911-1912— Continued 


Teachers Pupils Grade of Fifth 
é | Class 
= cota be lee es 
as | =| B Ag Bees sees 
Name of Principal and Degree Ae ~ bs Fe oe Ayes Coe Sa 5 E 
Se eRe ce | 388 | g& 
cease eenttied = | Bae | go 
a | $ HeomeG mec 8 ee 
41 Lillian Braithwaite ........ II | 600 OF Dies ate 1 70 24 30 77 
Be a DEM BROCK tr sas wee forie +2 II | 600 On et oat tas 1 62 70 QReTT 
ORS ER AUG ie | 2 1 ee II | 600 13 | Soler Rraaie ad aiges sc 76 90 
HAAR olin mesic: an os ok TIO ESOC Mae SS ohm 7 Peon od 139 18 | 128 91 
DeWitt TEO UG ie a eects co olétieks 6 TP athe 19 Teh aera: 232 60 | 126 86 
doaMarearet: Gordon ss sein... II | 550 5 IES ees be 150 00 46 87 
PHEMMGOIPL LCI Vales sotals ccc ee Plioieeaes 3 2 dl 142 61 67 86 
Bee Marr arinas. toh ols cx Th e8725 Mids, Daler ed 141 67 | 75 26 
Oe Etam 7 NEWHOUSE: a's 'stearets's 6. II 800 6 4 ea 2,473 00 98 70 
SOs vary Peel lacie. «oie is « II | 600 5 | 3 1 167 32 50 48 
Bla AM eS AMEN: <u o's cee oes Il 900 9 | Scie es 344 44 820 68 
Doe Walter steelesc ose. 6 a8 be 05 I |1,000 12 8 Leh AVA ST ae 
BoelSavellanlar Valhiste a. ot. os « Tie 3650 8 | Slee rae b 96 85 59 68 
o4 James We Hogarth. ......%... 6) 600 8 Daieree ala 148 15 49 16 
Dor Clarence De erice 2. fiws . TH 800 9 rf 1 eer ecZOSTA se |) Gee 
DO Georve PP riddle-* 2. 2... 32s II 550 3 Ebel ew ees 1 56 94 26 94 
Bb] Ride MeKessock: .....¢2s. 6. Il | 550 Bee 1] 13000] 384 87 
DOr) OVAL Gee ee oer ake 6 Tie} :650 8 7 i 68 81 56 88 
Do eATivedis GY et. ch ccs vee Ti 750 18 | eee. 137258 |: 106°25 
BOIMaWaltonacssr ee sees II | 750 7 Bo eee eee 1 e202ea0r le 78685 
Glace CP Marea: otto e © joc 65 1 II | 800 4 2 1 | 3828 30 | 148 98 
62 Keith S. Wightman ........ II 750 6 4 i S12 eS al LOLs 
Ops eAs WL CWONaAld wes vena aseees I | 900 8 6 TAS SI6n725\2 126-67 
Dae Narva PMOLTISOM! suds ons os i! 600 (! 4 1 57 61 50 76 
Hee LOSS WOW LER Osa citric thas. oc iB 750 3 LN oped oe | 188 40 197 68 
OOs ek AT Cid Dandie eration ss ares 3s II 700 8 6 Lhe es Deal 284 28 
ESS Paths Fed Ea i Ted Foy rea ean Ea] 100 10 1 oa led ER li 147 00 | 259 40 
68 George A. Clayton ......... La S800 12 LO sree 534 62 | 187 45 
oo Norman... Bovce:. 42.0616. II 800 13 10 ‘lel Sele car me 284-86) | a hares 
WOMENOSS Gabo Ge ake eee a: II 650 6 et eee ad! Wee oe 74 50 49 95 
Phe utes CA One wearers ence ec. « IL 510 4 Baile kab ed | 61 20 ob 62 
PoUMATY Ree NIOIKGY cctone. wes 2 II | 600 7, oa. bere peer | 61 04 29 85 
Hoc ACHE IP eRe Se a oslo ele II | 600 3 Bair Teale oa st 37 23 
74 Mabel“ Cattanach Axo. 0. os II | 600 B | xtc) pee LAO OO 99 00 
75 Nellie M. Werden .......... ee 27.00 3 | De |e 1 | 165 00 74 00 
76 Emerson Snyder ........... I |1,200 Sapo Oe 340 50 486 20 
77 H.S. Montgomery........... Tie e7b0 13 7 1 211 94| 101 19 
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Inspectorate Name of School 
(In the case of rural schools the 
section number and the name of 
the township are given) 
PSIG Mtoe ee oe er? eee 78 Victoria Earvour so... < 
AON AZ AV Overton oes ttaee nae 
Mince; HOUtN-\Wesbic.+ rivee mae ea ee 80 | 10 West Gwillimbury ..... | 
81 SAUNT Galea hia ce ace 
82 D.ELOSSOLOM blOws acts oes ek 
PLOLIM OD wists ook teach eon te cae S519 OS aIie es os = eee 
Thunder Bay, Sudbury, ete......... $47) eal Schreiber venir et tor 
85 1 iChaplesil.:csha te see 
Vidtoria.W este sser eee ae RO os LS Ok eteewe «eae eae oe ee 
Waterloo, Noml=. of Meo. roe tee R7 \iHespelert.scte cane eee | 
WATCELOGs INOs2 catcidkins & deere ee ee BS FLOW) LONG Bret eh gine eee se oe 
Woellatid.:s i, cence teehee, pet ers 89 *Port Colborne............ 
90 OLE HTIe. oaere ere eee 
Wiellitie tol: NOPD 12 7 oo cntaes we eee Ql | Cilordkceeace cee ee eee 
VV clr TOR USO rng ces satya ee es PAO 2ui 2 Micamosa tsetse eee | 
93 | 7 West Garafraxa........| 
WET UWVOT UD iy hick tes eet ee menue Oa oO TRON orienta ae ee | 
D5 VakOs DOVElIY ec mtn cue we oes 
96 1 Salileetice ce ec a eee 
O77) | Oo OAL eel eee Poe | 
98 9 Flamboro’, West....... 
Work a NOM et tv hace et igen ae 09 4a? 6 Vausban hoc eee fe 
LOOM al ie Varsthatis Ae ne eee | 
LlahalO Rano, io, sina en a 
102 15 Kine’. 3... ee coe etc? 
NOS THE alkane Fi concise ant eae ie 
1040 Care Kse . ee ee ar ee 
Ta tae Wil pen tireless be 2 wake 
A Glia eRe tat AN eeprewias Ae. bye Pree ae eee 1063) . Suton Oeste 
R. C. Separate Schools..........0.. 07) Vo hehtleldi ee ae | 
LOS Ca ODA ks ce na aad wile sds | 
109°"! Wallocehure > cays ees ee 
1G rina Ac. ae wie eee 
1H Ey Boney.) aeons | 
VIA. Mate Was ee kas ba Oe ee 
LW Ss sce sare ba ie eee | 


* Half year only. 


Newton Robinson ...... 
Brentwood: “tases 
Liisle..<. 5 So eee 


Newington... 2a aes 


Schreiber... accmeranie. 
Chapleau + Seen 


Coboconk: . +. sap oe 


Port Colbortiez:.-e ac 
Fort-Eirie.: ose eee 


| Clifford 2. ceaaeeomee 


HUramoSa:. «22 sees eee 


| Belwood st:7...:ee oe 


Siny: Creék-s aise cee 
Sitravane... .. ose eee 


MAD LG... ous cere Cae ee 


Kléinbure..<setee ee 
Nobleton. <2 isn treeteels 


| KINO ois alk wclee ete ee 


King. vb elas an Pee 


Kintail: 2...0:s oe ee ee 


Wallaceburg ...3%4.4..5. 
St. Andrews West...... 
Douglas. sh. Senet 
Mattawiy wia5<8a0 cece 
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1911=1912—Concluded 


Teachers Pupils Grade of Fifth 
Class 
CS oO i ae »~ 
go Rl a | ae 2.8 | 3 
Name of Principal and Degree| “2g | Hh!| & Siro CiANe Bt Oo i Siece g 
es |Se|s | s8 eR ace 
Sa A's ; on Soe se 
Ce OP 6 WE oe a ta ka raed oa eo 
ee $ Sicilians Sin G 
DOP PAS TLESDICs Foe kao eres 5 II 850 11 10 1 183 06 170 80 
79 Wm. McKaughan,........ ‘ED 800 6 shi alk 169 33) 1389 48 
SUR Mable DOP al re dec sess a8 TI | 550 6 Byailece lates 225 90 53 84 
81 Florence Maxwell........ II | 625 5 Lads emia ae ey yD 208 25 49 42 
82 George WWildSOletts siete cs Tf 650 6 Ales 1 Dal Hel G2 17 
83 Amanda Donaldson,...... II 550 5 Dees iL 140 19) 46 51 
84 George A. Evans ......... II 1,200 3 oA 147 80| 379 56 
85 Edward S. Stephenson.... II |1,400 8) 7 1 36a: 73 420 62 
Bom Ge DILCDARG a ae choree * Cs II 650 7 Bulk 1 145; “7a 57 07 
SieJamesiD, RAMSAY -s. 0% <. 5s P1711 200 a 4 1 154 04; 220 40 
BO CMOC MMU DW Neeccronisees clea II | 800 3 vA | 91 88 109 18 
89 Wm. L. Bowden.......... I /1,000 i eal 157 75, 109 68 
DOP nO Sty eeDOddS a <.f55.0 sk Lie 750 6 eee! LLG SE a8 a5 
91 Donald Mackenzie........ II |1,000 5 ale -l 300 08) *351 52 
92 James W. benham......... II 600 5 Zul meee eae Lh 134 50 Be ek 
OSriNia bel Money 4 focus. so-so lei OFS 6 Sale Leksos 133 00 84 40 
OAS Ale eeu LODs veh ose II | 600 4 GS beee sec 280 07 58 50 
SF AIG) cia na nee a a II | 800 6 Ae alee Vas ae Led 
S62 Wie. Johnstone Ben oss. a Tee S50 6 Sit Jal ss 122° 50} * 122525 
OF atithel By Walketies cuca dee i OR 15 Steyr 203 57| 107 85 
98 Gordon A. Campbell ...... II | 600 11 Saiereiie babs 158 55 50 385 
OS Cy riseM ROWE: «6. ces 2: vie 25 6 A ener Malti ceria ve 136 11 76 11 
LOO Annie: MeClure. sco .s so. ss II | 600 2 Dae Nok wid aes 147 81 48 03 
TO Texas Vee NGelands ss sksteexs II | 600 4 By Wes Loe ee 144 23) AT 52 
OZR vie be ab eee, be say I | 600 11 8 BU Ny aes 134 48 58 44 
HOS] JOM ev Uleroese. itis. II | 600 5 Sale eects tates 149 72 49 97 
104 Walter Rolling. .o03..26%.. II | 640 3 2 oe reels L 144 58 49 05 
TODmMICaAC eI Kesety: cats cic. sta se II | 600 5 ole 1 96 83 32 18 
L0G62RetersO< Nelsons oo. es «oss TE 700 13 Cale ai e; 96 11 124 61 
107e Sisters eeVincent 1... 5.0%. TE 3560 i St ieee Goel eae 556 98) 732 
LOSSMaTYROTdAtle aerate enres es II 500 4 COLI ae Mebdire aed 118 76 31 87 
109 Mother M. Stella......... II 515 5 1 | Pre 464 32 97 10 
110° Sister:St. George........- II | 400 13 Pelee 351 63 56 15 
WLPSisterm i HOt o.r.tes es TE 000 22 Oe ed: 320 28 87 02 
112 Sister M. of the Assumption II | 600 8 Ga je prota 292 00} 3818 40 
SNR EN a,c SRE ae Ras 2 aaa Sete tah at COMIN a Ork 536 | 39 | 40 | 33 .|23,474 62/{11,446 12 


*Including grant for preceding year. 


+ Average salary. 


t In addition there was paid on equipment the sum of $186.08 to schools that did not qualify 


as Fifth Classes in 1911-1912. 
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APPENDIX G—PROCEEDINGS FOR 1912 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS 
Revised 1912 


(Instructions No. 12) 


Apportionment of the Legislative Grant to Rural Public and Separate Schools 
in the Organized Counties of Ontario for the Calendar Year 1912 


Under the Department of Education Act of 1909 as amended in 1910, the 
Legislative Grants to the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized 
Counties of Ontario will first be divided by the Department of Education between 
these Schools, on the basis of average attendance, and will then be apportioned 
amongst said Rural Public and Separate Schools respectively, on the report of the 
Inspectors, in accordance with the following regulations: 


General Instructions 


On receipt of this circular, the Public and Separate School Inspectors shall 
procure from School Boards and County and Township Clerks the data necessary 
to fill in the official returns on which the ensuing apportionment of the Grant will 
be made by the Department of Education and the forms for which will be sent to 
each Inspector. All such data as above shall be certified by the official concerned. 
The Inspector shall see that they are properly made out and shall retain them for at 
least one year as the authority for his official report. The Public Schools Act 
provides that the Legislative grants for the calendar year shall be payable by 
the Minister of Education on or before the 1st day of August. It will, accordingly, 
be necessary for the Inspector to act as expeditously as possible in procuring the 
information he may need, so that he may make his report to the Department of 
Education not later than June 22nd. 


Assessments and Sections 


(1) The average section assessment of the township hereinafter referred to 
is the quotient obtained by dividing by the number of school sections in the town- 
ship the total assessed value of the township as fixed by the last made county 
equalization. 

(2) For the above computation :— 

(a) The lands of the supporters of each Separate School shall be: counted 
as a section in forming the divisor. 

(b) A union section shall be counted as belonging to the township in which 
the school building is situated, and the assessed value of the portion 
of the other township or townships completing said union section shall 
be added to the dividend (see Public Schools Act of 1909, section 79). 

(c) When there are two schools in a section, the section shall be counted 
as two sections in forming the divisor. 


SCHEME OF APPORTIONMENT 
The total yearly apportionment to each school, not including Continuation 
Schools,* shall be the sum of the grants to which it is entitled under the following 
regulations: 


*Note.—The name ‘Continuation School” is applied, not to the whole public or 
separate school, but to the particular division or divisions thereof in which Continua- 
tion School work is taught. 
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I. Fixed Grants 


Where the average section assessment of the township, as defined above, is 
less than $30,000.00, each school shall receive a fixed grant of $30.00; ere it 
is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00, the fixed grant shall be $25.00 ; 
and where it is at least $40,000.00 and less than $50,000.00, it shall be $20.00. 
Where it is $50,000.00 or more there shall be no fixed grant. 


II. Grants on Salaries 


(1) Hach schoo] shall receive 40 per cent. of the amounts paid in teachers’ 
salaries each school year (beginning in August and ending in June) up to maximum 
of $600.00 salary in the case of each teacher, the computation beginning as follows: 

(a) At $150.00 for a principal teacher and at $100.00 for each assistant 
teacher where the average section assessment, as defined above, of the township 
where the school is situated is less than $30,000.00; 

(b) At $200.00 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant where said 
assessment is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00; 

(c) At $250.00 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant where said 
assessment is at least $40,000.00 and less than $60,000.00; 

(d) At $350.00 for a principal and at $250.00 for each assistant in the case 
of all other assessments. 

(2) Where the teacher performs all the duties of caretaker the Inspector 
shall deduct from the amount paid him for his services as teacher and caretaker 
a sum not exceeding $25.00 in any one case, and where he performs part of the 
duties a proportionate amount of $25.00. 


III. Grants on the Teachers’ Qualification 


The following grants shall be paid on the basis of the grade of the teacher’s 
professional certificate and the length of his successful experience, the competency 
of each, such teacher being duly attested by the County or Provincial Inspector, 
as the case may be, of the school for which such grant is claimed. For teachers 
employed for the whole academic year the full grant shall be paid in each case, 
and the grant shall be one-half the amount if the teacher with the certificate 
has taught for less than a year, but for at least one term. 

(1) If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July the first next, 


(i muOredmr ict Classi CCrlINCALe oss a teac te ae sing eines te Ae oom ynte fe * $40 
(OlmMorcamoccond Classe C eruilicater.. 2.8. .Gu i siesein cit gate sie ate © 25 
(2) If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date, 
(ree OLeaeuinet Classe GTiMICALe sn uy. sas ate yeeca sis sn fee Sine ete $30 
(6) For a Second Class Certificate ... 1.0.0... eee e eee eee c cee e cece le 


Notr.—It is the policy of the Department of Education that as soon as practicable 
the lowest grade of certificate in the rural municipalities shall be an interim second 
class, and that the employment of successful teachers with higher certificates and 
longer experience shall be encouraged. The grant on interim second class certificates 
will accordingly be gradually withdrawn, and such modifications made in the grants 
on the other ‘certificates as the conditions of education may justify. 


IV. Pro Rata Reduction 


If the amount voted by the Legislature 1s insufficient to pay in full the grants 
provided for in I, II and III above, the Minister may make a pro rata reduction. 


LOsh: 
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V. Grants on Equipment and Accommodations 


By section 90 (1) of the Public Schools Act of 1909 each County Council 
must raise the equivalent of the Legislative grant to the County for equipment and 
the accommodations. 

(1) The Legislative grant on the equipment and the accommodations is dis- 
tributed by the Minister as follows: 

The total amount apportioned is divided by the total number of teachers in 
the Rural Public and Separate Schools, not including the teachers of Continwation 
Schools; and the quotient thus obtained, multiplied by the number of teachers in 
each inspectorate, gives the Legislative grant payable for the inspectorate. 

For this computation each Principal is reckoned as a unit and each assistant 
as a half if the school has been open for the whole school year; but each principal 
shall be reckoned as a half and each assistant as a quarter if the school or the 
assistant’s class, as the case may be, has been open for less than a year but not 
less than half a year. 

(2) The grant to each Inspectorate shall be sub-apportioned by the Inspector 
in accordance with the instructions of Circular No. 33, 1910, as to the grading 
of the accommodations; and the items of the equipment provided in each school 
in accordance with said circular shall be those on the value of which he will 
reckon the percentage. The special equipment for Continuation Schools or Fifth 
Forms shall not be included. 

(3) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants each school shall 
receive 10 per cent. of the approved value of the equipment up to a maximum 
grant of $20.00 for each Principal and of $2.50 additional for each assistant. 

(4) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each school shall 
receive a grant on the character of its accommodations, the maximum being $30.00 
for a one-teacher school, $45.00 for a two-teacher school, and $60.00 for a school 
with more than two teachers, in accordance with the following scheme: 


One teacher | Moran eau ere Three teachers and 


over 
Grade 
I II WR Bae ial BA rd Bae ED TECar Ly I LL ThkepaiLy 

$: C1 $ GSC.) $e. GS. Cf So eCeS. 0. on: oC weer 
CHOSETS os avo seca es Bee ' 4 00} 3 00) 2 00) 1 00) 6 00; 4 50) 3 00) 1 50) 8 00; 6 00; 4 00) 2 00 
Water supply. vce. sana 2 00) 1 50} 1 00 50} 2 00) 1 50} 1 00 50} 8 00} 2 25) 1 50 75 
Schoel erounds 2, ..otan08 | 4 00} 8 00) 2 00) 1 00) 5 00) 8 75} 2 50) 1 25) 6 00) 4 50) 3 00] 1 50 
School buildings......... | 2 00) 1 50) 1 00 50-3: 00) 2° 25) L-50 75| 4 00) 3 00} 2 00] 1 00 
Glass TOOMS. seek exe 2 00; 1 50} 1 00 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75} 4 00) 3 00} 2 00) 1 00 
RADA Ve 4 he is le ee fuse bolttal s Reichs eeee ee oe 2 00! 1 50) 1 00 50) 3 00) 2 25-1 5p 75 
CAD TOUIUS vases eee 2 00) L501 OOF 50 S.00N2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00) 3 00! 2 00) 1 00 
PPV te TOOLS ss ac eee / 1 00 io 50 20rd Pour eG 75 40} 2 00) 1 50} 1 00 50 
JER on Ree ee eee | 2 00} 1 50| 1 00 50} 3 00) 2 25 1 50 75) 4 00} 8 00) 2 00} 1 00 
Blaekcboards -.3 = avs sakes 1,00). 75 50 25181 50) od LO) ete 40, 2 00) 1 50° 1 00 50 
PME NO cays oka s cali ce te 2 00; 1 50) 1 00 50} 8 00! 2 25 1 50; = 75) 4 00) 3 00 2 00) 1 00 
PICA CIE Soc mabe ocak ces 4 00 3 00 2 00 1 00) 6 00 4 50 3 00 1 50 8 00) 6 00 4 00} 2 00 
Vertiia tion) Al. cs ine 4 00} 3 00) 2 00) 1 00) 6 00) 4 50. a 00 | 50) 8 00; 6 00, 4 00} 2 00 
30 0022 5015 ie 7 50/45 00/33 70|22 50, 11 3060 00.45 0030 00/15 00 

| 


(5) When a Union School Section is composed of portions of townships in 
different counties, the grant to its school from each county shall, as far as practic- 
able, be that fraction of the Legislative grant payable to said school which the 
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assessed value of the portion of the section within the county is of the whole 
assessed value of the section, according to the equalization made by the assessors 
as provided in section 29 of the Public Schools Act of 1909. 

(6) When the amount of the Legislative and County grants is insufficient 
to provide for each school the sums required under the foregoing regulations, the 
Inspector shall make a pro rata deduction from the total grant to each school ; 
and where there is a balance over after making the provision for each school 
as required by the said regulations, he shall make a pro rata addition to the total 
grant to each school. 

(7) (a) In order that the County Council may be duly notified before its 
June meeting of the amount it must raise as the equivalent of the Legislative grant 
on equipment and accommodations, each Inspector shall notify the Minister not later 
age May 9th of the number of teachers in his Inspectorate reckoned as in (1) 
above. 


(6) When the Inspector has rural Schools in different counties he shall make 
a separate return for each county. 


VI. Time of Payment of the Grants 


The Department of Education Act provides for the payment of the Legislative 
grants to the counties concerned before August Ist. Said grants shall be forthwith 
payable to the respective Boards of Rural Public and Separate School Trustees, 
except the grant on the equipment and the accommodations, which, with the 
equivalent County grant, shall be payable as the Inspector may arrange, but nct later 
than December Ist. If said grants on equipment and accommodations are payable 
to the Township Treasurer, the Inspector shall notify the County Treasurer of the 
amount due the Township Treasurer on this account. 


VII. Grants to Assisted Schools 


The grant to Assisted Schools will be apportioned to the Public and Separate 
Schools respectively on the report of the Inspector, who shall supply, in a form 
to be obtained from the Minister, the details necessary t» enable him to form a 
proper judgment as to the merits of each application. | 


VIII. Special Grant for Rural School Libraries 


(1) The special grant in aid of Rural School Libraries will be apportioned 
amongst the Rural Public and Separate Schools respectively of the whole Province, 
not including Continuation Schools or Fifth Classes as an additional percentage on 
the value of all library books purchased between October Ist, 1911, and October 
1st, 1912, provided no school receives more than $10.00, and provided no purchase 
is less than $10.00. The books shall also have been approved by the Inspector as 
especially suitable for the pupils’ use. 

(2) All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through the 
Inspector, on or before the 15th day of October. The Trustees shall supply the 
Inspector with all the information he may require in regard to the purchase of 
the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 

(3) The Inspector shall make application to the Department of Education on 
a form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Department of Education 
not later than the first day of November. 


February 1st, 1912. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS 


Revised 1911 


(Instructions No. 13) 


Apportionment of the Legislative Grant to Rural Public and Separate 
Schools in the Districts of Ontario for the Calendar Year 


Statutory Provisions 


Under the Department of Education Act of 1909, as amended in 1910, the 
Legislative Grants to the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the Districts will 
first be divided by the Department of Education between these schools on the 
basis of average attendance, and will then be apportioned amongst said Rural 
Public and Separate Schools respectively, on the report of the Inspectors, in 
accordance with the following Regulations: 

(1) Subject to the Regulations all sums of money appropriated as a general 
grant for the Rural Public and Separate Schools shall be apportioned by the 
Minister amongst such Rural Schools on the basis of the salaries paid to the 
teachers, the value of the equipment, the character of the accommodations, the 
grade of the teachers’ professional certificates, the length of their successful 
experience, and the amount of the assessments. 

(2) Subject to the Regulations the grants so apportioned to Rural Public 
and Separate Schools in Provisional Judicial Districts shall be paid to the respective 
boards of Trustees on or before the 1st day of August in each year or in two equal 
instalments, the first on or before the 1st day of August, and the second on or 
before the 1st day of December. 


General Instructions 


The information herein contained is now communicated to the District In- 
spectors in order that they may procure from School Boards and Township Clerks 
the data necessary for the official returns on which the distribution will be made 
by the Minister. 


Certification of Returns 


All returns from School Boards shall be certified by the Secretary or Secretary- 
Treasurer; those from the Township Clerks shall be certified by these officials; 
and said returns shall be retained by the Inspector for at least one year as his 
authority for his official report. 


Payment of the Instalments 


The Department of Education Act provides for the payment of the Legislative 
Grant in two equal instalments on or before the first days of August and December 
in each year. It will accordingly be necessary for the Inspector to act as expedi- 
tiously as possible in procuring the information he may need, so as to transmit to 
the Department of Education the official forms completely filled in, not later 
than June 22nd. 

Before payment of the second instalment is made the Inspector will, not later 
than the 15th day of November, furnish the Department with a Supplementary 
Report confirming his June Report, or recommending such alterations therein 
as the situation may then render necessary. 
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All schools which have been open for less than four and one-half months in 
the first term shall be reported by the Inspector in his November report on Forms 
139 for organized and 14114 for unorganized Townships (Form 141140 is only to 
be used for the purpose of amending the June recommendations), and shall be 
paid the full proportion of the Legislative Grant to which they are entitled, at the 
time the second instalment is paid, except in special cases where the Inspector is 
able to report that such schools. intend to remain open so as to complete the pre- 
scribed time before the opening of the second term, in which case the grant will be 
included with the first instalment and the cheque sent to the Inspector’s care, to be 
held by him until such time as the schools in question have completed the specified 
time. 

Assessments and Sections 


(1) In the case of organized townships the average section assessment of the 
township hereinafter referred to is the quotient obtained by dividing by the num- 
ber of school sections in the township the average of the total assessed values of 
the township for the three years next preceding the year of distribution. 

(2) For the above computation :— | 

(a) The lands of the supporters of each Separate School shall be counted as 
a section in forming the divisor. 

(b) A union section shall be counted as belonging to the township in which 
the school building is situated and the assessed value of the portion of the other 
township of townships completing said union section shall be added to the dividend 
(see Public Schools Act of 1909, sections 29 and 35). 

(c) When there are two schools in a section, the section shall be counted as 
two sections in forming the divisor. 

(3) In the case of unorganized townships, the average section assessment 
hereinafter referred to shall be computed on the average of the total assessed values 
of the section for three years next preceding the year of distribution. 

(4) If, in any year, the assessment of 1906 is reduced in any case, such re- 
duction shall not be recognized by the Department of Education unless satisfactory 
reasons are submitted, through the Inspector, for said reduction. 


SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION 


The Inspector shall give in his June return and also in his November report 
the total yearly apportionment to each school, not including Continuation Schools,” 
and the amount due to each shall be the sum of the Grants to which it is entitled 
under the following regulations: 

A proportionate reduction of the total yearly Grant, however, shall be made 
in respect of those schools which failed to remain open and in effective operation 
the whole year, by reducing such amount one-tenth for each month the schools 
were closed, and no school shall be entitled to receive a Grant which has been open 
less than four and one-half months. 

The Inspector in proportioning the Grants to such schools as were not open 
the whole year shall base his calculations on the school year of ten months. 


I. Fixed Grants 
When the average section assessment, as defined above, is less than $20,000, 
each school shall receive a fixed grant of $40; when it is at least $20,000, but less 


ge i i 1 ies, no’ the wh iblic or separate 
*The term “Continuation School” applies, not to the whole pub! 

school, but to the particular division or divisions thereof in which Continuation School 
work is taught. 
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than $30,000, the fixed grant shall be $30; when it is at least $30,000, but less than 
$40,000, the fixed grant shall be $25; and where it is at least $40,000, but less than 
$50,000, the fixed grant shall be $20; where it is $50,000 or over, there shall be no 
fixed grant. 


II. Grants Payable on Teachers’ Salaries 


Each school shall receive 40 per cent. of the amounts paid in teachers’ salaries 
during the calendar year, up to a maximum of $600 salary in the case of each 
teacher, the computation beginning as follows: 

(1) At $100, where the average section assessment, as defined above, is less 
than $20,000. 

(2) At $150 for a principal and $100 for an assistant where the average 
section assessment, as defined above, is $20,000 or over. 


III. Grants on the Teachers’ Qualifications 
The following grants shall be paid on the basis of the grades of the teachers’ 
professional certificates and the length of their successful experience, the com- 
petency of each teacher being attested by the Inspector of the school for which such 
grant is clavmed. 


(1) If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July 1st next: 


(a) For a Provincial Professional First Class Certificate ..........% $50 
(b) For a \Provincial Professional Second Class Certificate ........... 40 
(2) If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date: 
(a) For a Provincial Professional First Class Certificate ............. $40 
(b) For a Provincial Professional Second Class Certificate ......... 30 
(c) For a Professional Third Class (both permanent and limited) or 

a Provincial Ungraded Permanent Certificate ................. 25 
(¢.)..Fora' Professional District (Gertmicaten.i02.0 <9 f.. hea ce eee 20 


IV. Pro Rata Reduction 


If the amount voted by the Legislature is insufficient to pay in full the grants 
provided for in I, II and III above, the Minister may make a pro rata reduction. 


Grants on Equipment and Accommodations 


(1)—(a) Where the average section assessment, as defined above, is under 
$20,000, each school shall receive a grant of $30; and where it is at least $20,000 
and under $30,000, a grant of $25, said grants to be applied to the improvement 
of the equipment and accommodations. 

(b) The above grants for the improvement of equipment and accommodations 
shall be expended by the School Boards under the advice of the Inspector: and 
the improvements, with the items of expenditure, shall be reported to him by the 
School Boards before August 1st of the year next following the receipt of the 
grant. 

(2) Where the average section assessment, as defined above, is $30,000 or 
over, a grant will be made by the Minister to each Inspectorate at the rate of $20 
for each principal, and $2.50 for each assistant (not including the teachers of 
Continuation Schools), where the school has been in effective operation for at least 
one term, and the total sum of said grants shall be sub-apportioned by the In- 
spector concerned amongst his schools with said assessment on the basis of the 
value of the equipment and the character of the accommodations in accordance 
with the followng scheme: 
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(a) Each school shall receive 10 per cent. of the approved value of the equip- 
ment up to a maximum of $20 for each Principal and $2.50 additional for an 
assistant ; the items of the equipment on which ‘the valuation is made beine those 
prescribed in Circular No. 33, 1907, and provided in the school. The ‘penta 
equipment for Continuation Schools and Fifth classes shall not be included. 

(6) Hach school shall receive a grant on the character of its accommodations, 
the maximum being $30 for a one-teacher school, $45 for a two-teacher school, and 
$60 for a school with more than two teachers, in accordance with the provisions of 
Circular No. 33, 1907, in regard to accommodations, and in accordance with the 
following scheme: 


One teacher Two teachers _ Three poe and 
Grade 

if 1B LE ahve if Tl LEA Ly: I {I TERME: 
DCE DarCs| -PwC.l ds Cole h. CUS aCb p C$ oGslage C,| Ses) $. Gl Se, 
WIGSELS tata ee Paks eee 4 00} 3 00) 2 00; 1 00] 6 00) 4 50! 3 00; 1 50) 8 00] 6 00) 4 00! 2 00 
WV ater SUDDIV oe sea es cae 2 00) 1 50} 1 00 50| 2 00/ 1 50/1 00; 50) 3 00] 2 25) 1 50 15 
Schoolserounds.......e..« 4 00) 3 00) 2 00) 1 00) 5 00) 3 75) 2 50! 1 25) 6 00) 4 50) 8 00! 1 50 
CHOOLAWIIGINGS ves sss 6 2 OU) 1-50). 1.00 50; 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75; 4 00) 3 00) 2 00; 1 00 
IASG IPOOIMIS Gas bcos eGhee s 2 00} 1 50} 1 00 50) 8 00) 2 25) 1 50 75} 4 00; 8 00) 2 00) 1 00 
GD asad a rr Be Fliate eee wreaks. 2 00) 1 50; 1 00 50) 8 00} 2 25) 1 50 75 
CAD OOMIGe tetas tien ce oe 2 00; 1 50} 1 00 50! 3 00) 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00) 8 00} 2 00) 1 00 
Peri VATE OOMIS = aca ou cs 0 1 00 75 50 25| 1 50/ 1 10| 75) 40) 2 00) 1 50; 1 00 50 
Deskcure ea wed bale ale 2 00| 1 50} 1 00 50| 8 00) 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00) 8 00! 2 00} 1 00 
IBIACE DOANOS 6 onc. ac « viece's« 1 00 (65) 50 25| Lady 1 10) 75 A0| 2 00} 1 50} 1 00 50 
‘AIRES Phi cs 5 lel 2.00) 1 50! 1.00 50) 3. 00) 2°25) 1 50 75| 4 00) 8 00) 2 00) 1 00 
PO Loe eee ste ostle ec siice os 4 00} 3 00!) 2 00) 1 00) 6 00) 4 50| 8 00) 1 50} 8 00} 6 00; 4 00) 2 00 
WiERLAbONG Ee cc bricks ees 4 00} 3 00) 2 00) 1 00! 6 00) 4 50} 8 00; 1 50} 8 00; 6 00; 4 00) 2 00 
30 00/22 50/15 00! 7 50/45 00/38 70/22 50/11 30/60 00.45 0030 00/15 00 


(c) When the amount of the Legislative Grant to the inspectorate is insuf- 
ficient to provide for each school the sums required under the preceding regula- 
tions, the Inspector shall make pro rata deduction from the total grant to each 
school; and where there is a balance over after making the provision for each 
school as required by the said regulations, he shall make a pro rata addition to the 
total grant to each school. 

(d) In order that the Department may apportion the correct amount to each 
Inspectorate for the grant for equipment and accommodations, each District In- 
spector shall notify the Minister not later than July 1st of the number of teachers 
in his Inspectorate reckoned as in (2) above. 

(e) A return of the total grant on equipment and accommodations as sub- 
apportioned by the Inspector to each school shall be made by him to the Depart- 
ment of Education, not later than November 1st, and shall be payable by the 
Minister not later than December Ist, direct to the School Board. 


Grants to Assisted Schools 


In accordance with the statutory provisions, further grants will be made to 
assist special cases of hardship in school sections and in settlements where there is 
yet no school organization, for teachers’ salaries and for such purposes as the 
Minister of Education may deem expedient. Such grants will be made on the 
report of the Inspector concerned, who shall set forth in full detail on or before 
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the first of November of each year, in a form to be obtained from the Department 
of Education, the conditions which, in his judgment, necessitate such grants. 


Special Grants for Rural School Libraries 


The special Legislative Grant in aid of Rural School Libraries will be dis- 
tributed amongst the Rural Public and Separate Schools of the whole Province, 
not including Continuation Schools or Fifth Classes, as a percentage on the value 
of all books purchased between October 1st, 1910, and October 1st, 1911, pro- 
vided no school shall receive more than $10.00, and provided no purchase is less 
than $10.00. The books shall also have been approved by the Inspector as espe- 
cially suitable for the pupils’ use. 

All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through the 
Inspector, on or before the 15th day of October. The Trustees shall supply the 
Inspector with all the information he may require, in regard to the purchases of 
the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 

The Inspector shall make application to the Department of Education on a 
form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Department of Education 
not later than the 1st day of November. 


INSTRUCTION TO PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOL INSPECTORS 


(Instructions No. 14) 


Apportionment of the Legislative Grant to Public and Separate Schools in 
the Urban Municipalities for the Calendar Year 


Under the Department of Education Act of 1909 as amended in 1910, the 
Special Legislative Grant to the Public and Separate Schools in Urban Munici- 
palities will first be divided by the Department of Education between these Schools 
on the basis of average attendance, and will then be apportioned amongst the 
Public and the Separate Schools, respectively, on the reports of the Inspector for 
these Municipalities, on the basis of the grade of the teachers’ certificates and the 
length of their successful experience, in accordance with the following regulations: 


General Provisions 


1. The Grant shall be applied to such educational purposes as each Board 
may deem most expedient. 

2. The Inspectors shall fill in the accompanying schedules and shall base their 
returns on the academic year, August, 1910, to the end of June, 1911. 

3. Where there are more than one municipality, the Inspector shall report 
them separately, placing together in each municipality the certificates of the same 
grade. He shall also in ali cases arrange the grades in the order of the circular. 

4. The Inspectors shall include in their returns Domestic Science, Manual 
Training, Art, and Kindergarten teachers who hold the certificates recognized by 
the following regulations, and are employed as actual teachers in the Public or 
Separate Schools. 
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5. Teachers employed for their whole time in Continuation Schools® shall not 
be included. 

6. For a teacher employed in a Public or a Separate School the full school 
day for the whole academic year, the full grant shall be paid. 

7. The grant shall be one-half the amount if the teacher with the certificate 
has taught in a Public or Separate School the full school day for less than the 
whole academic year but for at least one term, or has taught the whole academic 
year for less than the whole school day but for at least half a school day. In his 
report the Inspector shall indicate this by inserting in the proper column the 
numeral I in the first case and the numeral II in the second. 

8. The competency of each teacher shall have been duly attested by the In- 
spector of the School for which the Grant is claimed. 

9. If the amount voted by the Legislature is insufficient to pay the grants in 
full, the Minister may make a pro rata reduction. 

Notr.—It is the policy of the Department of Education that, as soon as practicable, 
the lowest grade of certificate in the Urban Municipalities shall be an Interim Second 
Class, and that the employment of successful teachers with Permanent First Class 
certificates shall be encouraged. The Grant on Interim Second Class certificates will 


accordingly be gradually withdrawn, and such modifications made in the grants on 
the other certificates as the conditions of education may justify. 


Urban Municipalities in the Organized Counties 


I. In Cities 
1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 


shall have been at least five years on July Ist next, the Grant shall be— 


(a) For a Provincial First Class Wort nca tee ee cris Maen ee $20.00 
( rhoroe wrovinctaleoeccond Class Certificate <5.) a2. Ae ethene eo oot $10.00 


2. If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date the 
Grant shall be— 


(aye Horeameroyacial Pirst- Class Certificate 10. <6. ey ees Be eee $10.00 
(6) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate .........--2 00s eeeens $5.00 


II. In Towns 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July 1st next, the Grant shall be— 


(a), Por-a9 Provincial First: Class Certificate . 00 1.0.2 2 e eee ees eee $30.00 
(b) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate ........-++eeee eee eees $15.00 


2. If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date the 
Grant shall be— 


(a) For a Provincial First Class Certificate ..........++s seers rece: eee 
(b) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate ......---+++++eeeeeee: $7.5 


- j j ” appli lic or separate 
*The term “Continuation School” applies, not to the whole publ I 
school, but to the particular division or divisions thereof in which Continuation School 


work is taught. 
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III. In Villages 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July 1st next, the Grant shall be— 


(a). Mor a Provincial) Hirst Chass) Certi fica tom -«s.c-c-06 <2 1c ens cere ie Sete $40.00 
(D.)--For a Provincial Second: Glass .Certificate 47a%.. 2-see e-ae eee $25.00 


2. If the said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date, 
the Grant shall be— 


(a) For a’ Provincial” Hirst. Class: Ceriinicat ements ee teen sheet ee $25.00 
(bh) For a. Provincial Second aClass, Certiticate a.0. 4-0 0-08 ses ke ee $16.00 


Urban Municipalities in the Districts 
IV. In Urban Municipalities with a Population of 1,500 or over 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July Ist next, the Grant shall be— 


(a) Fora: Provineials iret Class. Certiticate: ans 3, 22 = eee $40.00 
(0), Wor a-7Provincial ssecond Class Geriiicate, .2 yc. soem oe ce eee $30.00 


2. If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date, the 
Grant shall be— 


(a) @Kotra -Provyincialsiirst Glass -Certincate i: sets ht aac $30.00 

(0) sKor-a; Provincial Second Glass“ Cerniiicate ss) com ts nunc ae ere $25.00 
3. For a Permanent or an Ordinary Third Class Certificate or a 

First Class County Board Certificate the grant shall be................ $20.00 
4, Hor*a District Certificate the Grant. shallsbe®. 5.74. .he «cant. $15.00 


V. In other Urban Municipalities 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July 1st next, the Grant shall be— 


(a) “Kor a Provincial Pits lss Genbiticdte ones ee een eae $50.00 
(b). Kora. .ProyincialsSecond. Class) Gertiiieate 2, \gatc..es ote se ee ores $37.50 


2. If the said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date, 
the Grant shall be— 


(a) Wor a. Provincial: Firat Glned Certificates. 2. i. .kve oo. seo os ae ee $37.50 

(2) Hor a Provincial Second Class ‘Certificate: 1.2. cn ney. sa eee $31.25 
3. For a permanent or an ordinary Third Class Certificate or a First 

Class County Board Certificate the Grant shall be .................... $25.00 
4.-Hor a, District Certificate the Grant shall Pe sn. -6 ns ae 1 oe $18.75 


Notge.—The term “ Provincial First Class Certificate’ used in I, II, III, IV and V 
above does not include First Class County Board Certificates. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS 
Revised 1912 
(Instructions No. 12) 


Apportionment of the Legislative Grant to Rural Public and Separate 
Schools in the Organized Counties of Ontario for the 
Calendar Year 1913 


Under the Department of Education Act of 1909 as amended in 1910, the 
Legislative Grants to the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized 
Counties of Ontario will first be divided by the Department of Education between 
these Schools, on the basis of average attendance, and will then be apportioned 
amongst said Rural Public and Separate Schools respectively, on the report of 
the Inspectors, in accordance with the following regulations: 


General Instructions 


On receipt of this circular, the Public and Separate School Inspectors shall 
procure from School Boards and County and Township Clerks the data necessary 
to fill in the official returns on which the ensuing apportionment of the Grant 
will be made by the Department of Education and the forms for which will be 
sent to each Inspector. All such data as above shall be certified by the official 
concerned. The Inspector shall see that they are properly made out and shall 
retain them for at least one year as the authority for his official report. The 
Pubic Schools Act provides that the Legislative grants for the calendar year shall 
be payable by the Minister of Education on or before the 1st day of August. It 
will, accordingly, be necessary for the Inspector to act as expeditiously as possible 
in procuring the information he may need, so that he may make his report to the 
Department of Education not later than June 22nd. | 


Assessments and Sections 


(1) The average section assessment of the township hereinafter referred 
to is the quotient obtained by dividing by the number of school sections in the 
township, the total assessed value of the township as fixed by the last made 
county equalization. | 

(2) For the above computation :— 

(a) The lands of the supporters of each Separate School shall be counted 
as a section in forming the divisor. 

(0) A union section shall be counted as belonging to the township in 
which the school building is situated, and the assessed value of the 
portion of the other township or townships completing said union 
section shall be added to the dividend (see Public Schools Act of 
1909, section 79). 

(c) When there are two schools in a section, the section shall be counted as 
two sections in forming the divisor. 


SCHEME OF APPORTIONMENT 
The total yearly apportionment to each school, not including Continuation 
Schools,* shall be the sum of the grants to which it is entitled under the following 
regulations : 
I. Fixed Grants 
Where the average section assessment of the township, as defined above, 
is less than $30,000.00, each school shall receive a fixed grant of $30.00; where 
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it is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00, the fixed grant shall be $25.00; 
and where it is at least $40,000.00 and less than $50,000.00, it shall be $20.00. 
Where it is $50,000.00 or more there shall be no fixed grant. 


Il. Grants on Salaries 


(1) Each school shall receive 40 per cent. of the amounts paid in teachers’ 
salaries each school year (beginning in August and ending in June) up to a 
maximum of $600.00 salary in the case of each teacher, the computation beginning 
as follows: 

(a) At $150.00 for a principal teacher and at $100.00 for each assistant 
teacher where the average section assessment, as defined above, of the township 
where the school is situated is less than $30,000.00; 

(b) At $200.00 for a principal and $150.00 for each assistant where said 
assessment is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00; 

(c) At $250.00 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant where said 
assessment is at least $40,000.00 and less than $60,000.00 ; | 

(d) At $350.00 for a principal and at $250.00 for each assistant in the case 
of all other assessments. 

(2) Where the teacher performs all the duties of caretaker the Inspector 
shall deduct from the amount paid him for his services as teacher and care- 
taker a sum not exceeding $25.00 in any one case, and where he performs part 
of the duties a proportionate amount of $25.00. 


Ill. Grants on the Teachers’ Qualification 


The following grants shall be paid on the basis of the grade of the teacher’s 
professional certificate and the length of his successful experience, the competency 
of each such teacher being duly attested by the County or Provincial Inspector, 
as the case may be, of the school for which such grant is claimed. For teachers 
employed for the whole academic year the full grant shall be paid in each case, 
and the grant shall be one-half the amount if the teacher with the certificate 
has taught for less than a year, but for at least one term. 

(1) If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of 
Ontario shall have been at least five years on July the first next, 


(¢) Horta First Glasa’ Oertiticatosnc i orcs ots pene eee eee $40. 
Cb)ee Bor a Second? Class” Gertitichte. wacnw ance 0 eee en ee ee 25. 
(2) If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date, 
(a) \Por a” Permarient Hirst Class -Certiticate: 5.164 ssi ave Pere ae $30. 
(i). 7 hor a-.Permanent- Second, Class. Geruticate 12s ence. a eee 15. 


Note A.—In conformity with the previously announced policy of the Department 
of Education, the grants heretofore paid on Interim First and Second Class Certificates 
are withdrawn, the lowest gradé of certificate upon which a grant is allowed being now 
Permanent Second Class. 


Note B.—Schools which have been in operation for less than the whole academic 
year, but for at least one term, are to receive a proportionate amount of the grants 
provided for in I, II and III above. 


IV. Pro Rata Reduction 


If the amount voted by the Legislature is insufficient to pay in full the grants 
provided for in I, II and III above, the Minister may make a pro rata reduction. 
*Note—The name “Continuation School” is applied, not to the whole public or 


separate school, but to the particular division or divisions thereof in which Continua- 
tion School work is taught. 
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V. Grants on Equipment and Accommodations 


By section 90 (1) of the Public Schools Act of 1909 each County Council 
must raise the equivalent of the amount of the Legislative grant apportioned to 
the County for equipment and the accommodations. 

(1) The sum of $60,000, which is included in the amount voted for Rural 
Public and Separate Schools in the Counties, is apportioned by the Minister as 
follows: 

The total amount apportioned is divided by the total number of teachers in 
the Rural Public and Separate Schools, not including the teachers of Continuation 
Schools; and the quotient thus obtained, multiplied by the number of teachers 
in each inspectorate, gives the Legislative grant payable for the inspectorate. 

For this computation each Principal is reckoned as a unit and each assistant 
as a half if the school has been open for the whole school year; but each Principal 
shall be reckoned as a half and each assistant as a quarter if the school or the 
assistant’s class, as the case may be, has been open for less than a year but not 
less than half a year. 

(2) The grant to each Inspectorate shall be sub-apportioned by the Inspector 
in accordance with the instructions of Circular No. 33, 1910, as to the grading 
of the accommodations; and the items of equipment provided in each school in 
accordance with said circular, shall be those on the value of which he will reckon 
the percentage. The special equipment for Continuation Schools or Fifth Forms 
shall not be included. 

(3) Out of the combined Legislative and. County grants, each school shall 
receive 10 per cent. of the approved value of the equipment up to a maximum 
grant of $20.00 for each Principal and of $2.50 additional for each assistant. 

(4) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each school shall 
receive a grant on the character of its accommodations, the maximum being $30.00 
for a one-teacher school, $45.00 for a two-teacher school, and $60.00 for a school 
with more than two teachers, in accordance with the following scheme: 


One teacher Two teachers. Three oneane and 
Grade fat ) ) : 
th Tes LL VEY I Les Lee Ty I We EL LV 
| == | 
: $ c.| $ c.|'$c.| $ e.| $ c.| $'¢.| $ c.| $c.) $ c.| $e.) $c.) $c. 
CIOSCUSE Rte iae aint ks oes 4 00] 3 00 2 00} 1 00| 6 00) 4 50) 3 00) 1 50| 8 00) 6 00) 4 00) 2 00 
WA LOTESUD OI Mor shires vets es 2 00| 1 50 1 00} 50) 2.00) 1 50/ 1 00; 50) 8 00) 2 25) 1 50, = 75 
Senooleeromudsee. as. se 4 00) 3 00 2 00) 1 00] 5 00) 8 75) 2 50) 1 25) 6 00) 4 50) 3 00 1 50 
Sehoolubiuildings s,s. ...7.. 2'00| 1 50, 1 00) ~ 50} 3 00) 2 25) 1 50) = 75) 4 00; 8 00) 2 00) 1 00 
Class, LOOMIS = hank... ct 5 2 00| 1 50, 1 00} ~ 50) 8 00) 2 25) 1 50; = 75) 4 00; 3 00; 2 00) 1 00 
lal erence st ere eee hoe i eld win cvelh ele erttaclta ee os 2 00} 1 50} 1 00} 50) 8 00; 2 25) 1 50) = 7 
CaDEVOOmIss. c: ot ore: -| 2 00} 1 50, 1 00! 50/3 00) 2 25) 1 50] 75) 4 00) 3 00) 2 00; 1 00 
Private: LOOMIS: . os 050. 100| 75) 50| 25) 150/110) 75} 40) 2 00; 1 50) 1 00) 50 
Nes kage Mn anes Gee 2 00| 1 50' 1.00} 50] 8 00] 2 25) 1 50) ~ 75} 4 00] 3 00; 2 00) 1 00 
TS LACDOATSS Conic otee else 12001 975) Ole 225) 1 b0lel 101.75), 40) 2°00) 150 100). 60 
elie ee ee ae one 2 00| 150) 1 00) 50) 3 00) 2 25) 1 50) = 75| 4 00; 8 00) 2 00) 1 00 
Fleatiee hele nie oe 4 00! 3 00! 2 00) 1 00} 6 00} 4 50) 3 00) 1 50) 8 00) 6 00 4 00) 2 00 
MENU LON as Mette oe 4 00! 3 00! 2 00| 1 00) 6 00) 4 50) 3 00) 1 50) 8 00) 6 00; 4 00) 2 00 
30 00/22 5015 00! 7 50/45 00/33 70/22 50/11 30/60 0045 00.30. 0015 00 


(5) When a Union School Section is composed of portions of townships in 
different counties, the grant to its school from each county shall, as far as 
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practicable, be that fraction of the Legislative grant payable to said school which ~ 
the assessed value of the portion of the section within the county is of the whole 
assessed value of the section, according to the equalization made by the assessors, 
as provided in section 29 of the Public Schools Act of 1909. 

(6) When the amount of the Legislative and County grants is insufficient 
to provide for each school the sums required under the foregoing regulations, 
the Inspector shall make a pro rata deduction from the total grant to each school; 
and where there is a balance over after making the provision for each school as 
required by the said regulations, he shall make a pro rata addition to the total 
grant to each school. 

(7) (a) In order that the County Council may be duly notrfied before its 
June meeting of the amount 1t must rarse as the equivalent of the Legislative 
grant on equpment and accommodations, each Inspector shall notify the Minister 
not later than May 9th of the number of teachers in his Inspectorate reckoned 
as im (1) above. 

(b) When the Inspector has Rural Schools in different counties he shall 
make a separate return for each county. 


VI. Time of Payment of the Grants 


The Department of Education Act provides for the payment of the Legis- 
lative grants to the counties concerned before August 1st. Said grants shall be 
forthwith payable to the respective Boards of Rural Public and Separate School 
Trustees, except the grant on the equipment and the accommodations which, with 
the equivalent County grant, shall be payable as the Inspector may arrange, but 
not later than December 1st. If said grants on equipment and accommodations 
are payable to the Township Treasurer, the Inspector shall notify the County 
Treasurer of the amount due the Township Treasurer on this account. 


VII. Grants to Assisted Schools 


The grant to Assisted Schools will be apportioned to the Public and Separate 
Schools respectively on the report of the Inspector, who shall supply, in a form 
to be obtained from the Minister, the details necessary to enable him to form 
a proper judgment as to the merits of each application. 


VIII. Special Grant for Rural School Libraries 


(1) The special grant in aid of Rural School Libraries will be apportioned 
amongst the Rural Public and Separate Schools respectively of the whole Province, 
not including Continuation Schools or Fifth Classes as an additional percentage on 
the value of all library books purchased between October 1st, 1912, and October 
1st, 1913, provided no school receives more than $10.00, and provided no pur- 
chase is less than $10.00. Yhe books shall also have been approved by the 
Inspector as especially sutable for the pupils’ use. 

(2) All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through 
the Inspector, on or before the 15th day of-October. The Trustees shall supply 
the Inspector with all the information he may require in regard to the purchase 
of the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 

(3) The Inspector shall make application to the Department of Education 
on a form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Department of Educa- 
tion not later than the first day of November. 


November, 1912. 
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TO INSPECTORS 
(Circular No. 30%) 


The Minister of Education has had under consideration the question of the 
supply of certificated teachers for the Public and Separate Schools for the school 
year beginning September 3rd, 1912. In deciding upon the policy of the Depart- 
ment, the Minister observes with satisfaction certain factors which point to an 
improvement in the existing situation. 

A marked increase is noticeable in the salaries paid to teachers and in the 
number of First and Second Class teachers employed in the Public Schools of the 
Province. As stated in the Annual Report of the Minister for 1911 the average 
salaries paid to the male and female teachers in the Rural Public Schools alone 
for 1910 increased by $24 and $32, respectively, as compared with 1909, and by 
$106 and $120, respectively, as compared with 1905. Further, whereas, before 
the abolition of the County Model Schools, Third Class teachers were steadily re- 
placing teachers holding higher grades of certificates, since that time, in conse- 
quence of the establishment of additional Normal Schools, this movement has 
been reversed and the lower grade teachers are now being replaced in the schools 
at an ever increasing rate, by holders of First and Second Class certificates. In 
1908 the number of such teachers was greater by 144 than in 1907. In 1909 there 
was a further increase of 779, and in 1910 of 820. The statistics for 1911 are 
now being compiled and there is every reason to believe that they will show a still 
greater improvement in both respects, and, what is equally important, a decrease 
in the number of teachers with temporary certificates. In that year there were 
2,042 newly certificated teachers, of whom 1,314 were holders of First and Second 
Class certificates, and the output for the present year will probably be about the 
same. Moreover, in order to secure, for a time at least, hereafter, the supply to 
which our schools are entitled, the Regulations now require all newly certificated 
teachers to pledge themselves to teach in Ontario for at least the first year of their 
subsequent teaching experience. 

But Regulations are not enough. ‘The fact remains that the success of the 
Minister’s policy is largely dependent on the loyal, tactful, and strenuous efforts 
of the inspectors to give it effect. The co-operation of school boards is also 
necessary. ‘The Minister acknowledges with pleasure the marked improvement 
even in some of the least promising inspectorates, but he notes with regret that 
there are still many of even the wealthier ones in which little progress has been 
made. In his judgment there is no better test of an inspector’s competency than 
his success in this department of his duties, and, if all do their duty, the statistics 
for 1912 will, he believes, show a rapid advance. In view, accordingly, of the 
larger supply of trained teachers which will hereafter be available, it should be 
quite possible, with the co-operation of the inspectors, seconded generously by the 
school boards, to reduce to a minimum within a year the number of teachers with 
temporary qualifications and to increase greatly within the same period the num- 
ber of well-paid teachers with First and Second Class certificates. In order to 
aid the inspectors in bringing about these results the Minister submits for their 
guidance the following instructions: 

1—(1) If a teacher with a First or Second Class certificate cannot be ob- 
tained, the Minister will, on the recommendation of the Inspector, approve of the 
appointment of a teacher with a Third Class certificate, and, failing such Third 
Class, of the appointment of a teacher with a District certificate. 

(2) If a teacher with one of the certificates as prescribed above cannot be ob- 
tained, the Minister will grant a temporary certificate to a person with qualifica- 
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tions satisfactory to the Inspector, and at least eighteen years of age, unless the 
Inspector certifies to the Minister that no suitable person of the required age can be 
obtained. 

2.—(1) In cases which, in the judgment of the Inspector, may at any time re- 
quire special consideration, the Minister may authorize a Board, on the Inspector’s 
recommendation, to engage without advertisement a teacher with a certificate lower 
than Second Class. 

(2) In all other cases, when a teacher with the qualifications as prescribed 
in (1) and (2) of 1 above cannot otherwise be obtained, the Board shall duly 
advertise the vacancy in a paper or papers with a provincial circulation. 

3. In all cases, before making a recommendation, the Inspector shall satisfy 
himself that the Board is offering as high a salary as it may reasonably be ex- 
pected to pay, and has taken due measures to obtain a teacher with the prescribed 
grade of certificate. 

4. In the case of every vacancy, in order to prevent illegal appointments, the 
Inspector shall require the Board of Trustees to notify him forthwith of the name 
and qualification of the teacher selected. 

5. Except as provided in 2 (1) above, the Inspector may assume that, until 
otherwise notified, the Minister will approve of his recommendations when made 
in accordance with the directions of this circular; and, in dealing with each ease, 
the Inspector may govern himself accordingly. 

6. On the recommendation of the Inspector, the Minister will extend, if 
necessary, expired Third Class or District certificates; but, except for special 
reasons approved by the Minister, no limited or expired Third and no expired 
District certificate will be validated beyond June, 1913, and no temporary certifi- 
cate will be granied beyond the current term. Jn dealing with the latter class of 
cases, it should be borne in mind that after the final examination of the Model 
Schools next December about 450 new teachers with Limited Third Class certifi- 
cates will be available. 

In this connection, the Minister desires to explain that, in order to secure 
suitable professional training, he has placed some of the Model Schools in locali- 
ties where few teachers with Third Class certificates should be required. He in- 
tends, however, that it shall be the special care of the Inspector to take such 
measures as will prevent holders of District or Third Class certificates of any kind 
from entering into competition with holders of First or Second Class certificates, 
who, when obtainable, are entitled to appointment to the vacant positions. 

%. As Midsummer marks the close of the school year and as more teachers 
are available then than at any other period of the year, the Minister would prefer 
that where Boards make engagements for a year, it should be the school year, from 
Misdummer to Midsummer, rather than the calendar year. 

In the case of a Board that finds it necessary to change a teacher at Christmas 
and is unable to secure one with a professional certificate, the Minister requests 
the inspector to report upon the advisability of limiting the temporary certificate 
to Easter and requiring the Board to make a timely effort to secure the services 
of one of the Grade A graduates from the Normal Schools who will then be avail- 
able. 

The Inspector shall give the foregoing such publicity as he may think desir- 
able, and, in particular, he shall notify by special circular School Boards con- 
cerned of the new conditions and of their duties in the premises. 


May, 1912. 
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SYLLABUS OF REGULATIONS AND COURSES FOR THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, SESSION 1912-13 
(Circular No. 23) 


Location and Purpose 


1.—(1) ‘The Normal Schools are situated at Hamilton, London, North Bay, 
Ottawa, Peterborough, Stratford, and Toronto. 

(2) The purpose of the Normal School is to prepare teachers of the Second 
Class, in the theory and the art of organizing, governing, and instructing the 
pupils of the Public and the Separate Schools; and to improve the general cul- 
ture of such teachers and, in particular, their academic preparation for teaching 
the subjects prescribed in the programme of studies. 


Note.—In addition to the work prescribed for the other Normal Schools, the School 
at North Bay prepares teachers-in-training for Third Class Certificates. For this School 
and its special conditions a separate announcement is made, which may be obtained on 
application to the Deputy Minister. 


(3) The Normal Model Schools, the Model affiliated Public Schools, and the 
affiliated Rural Schools, are used to afford the teachers-in-training adequate means 
of observing well-conducted schools, and of securing practice in teaching, discipline, 
and management. 

Grades of Teachers=-in=Training 


2%.—There are two grades of teachers-in-training: 

GRADE A.—Those who hold professional Third Class certificates with at 
least Junior Teachers’ academic standing and have taught successfully a Public 
or a Separate School for one year. 

GrADE B.—AI] others who hold Junior or Senior Teachers’ academic certifi- 
cates or who have passed the full examination for Entrance to the Faculties of 
Education or to the Normal Schools. 


Notr.—Any Grade A candidate will be admitted to the Normal School at North Bay. 
For candidates of this Grade, provision will be made in the other Normal Schools only 
where at least twenty-five candidates apply for admission. 


Sessions and Vacations 


3.—(1) The session of the Normal Schools will begin and end as follows: 

(a) The Session will begin on Tuesday, September 24th, at 9 a.m. 

(b) For teachers-in-training belonging to Grade A, who may qualify at Easter 
for Second Class certificates, it will end Thursday, March 20th, 1913. 

(c) For all other teachers-in-training it will end on Friday, June 20th, 1913. 

(2) There shall be two vacations as follows: ‘ 

(a) At Christmas, beginning on December 20th, 1912, and ending on Janu- 
ary 5th, 1913. 

(b) At Easter, beginning on Thursday, March 20th, and ending on Monday, 
March 31st, 1913. | evi 

(3) The provision in Regulation 14 (1) (c) below, for observation by Grade B 
teachers-in-training in affiliated rural schools, should be carried out as far as possible 
before the Easter holidays. When it is not practicable to use for this purpose all 
the time during which the Grade A teachers-in-training are being examined, Grade 
A may be dismissed for the holidays at any time the Principal may find it neces- 
sary during the period of the Departmental Examinations for Grade A teachers-in- | 
training in Groups I and II. 

11 £. 
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Conditions of Admission 


4. (1) Application for admission shall be made to the Deputy Minister not 
later than Tuesday, September 3rd, on a form to be supplied by him. 

(2) Candidates who have appealed against the results of the July examina- 
tion should apply for admission as above. If successful they will be admitted on 
the same terms as other applicants. 


NotTe.—To those who have complied with the prescribed conditions, a card of admis- 
sion will be sent. Without this card no one will be admitted. 


5. (1) The applicant shall forward with his application to the Deputy Minister, 
on official forms supplied by him, the following certificates : 

(a) A certificate from competent authority that he will be at least eighteen 
years of age before October 1st, 1912. 

(b) A certificate from a clergyman or other competent: authority that he is 
of good moral character. 

(c) A certificate from a physician that he is physically able for the work of a 
teacher, and, especially, that he is free from serious pulmonary affection and from 
seriously defective eyesight or hearing. 

(2) The appheant shall also submit one of the following: 

(a) A professional certificate, an academic certificate, and a certificate of at 
least one year’s successful experience from an inspector, entitling the applicant to 
become a member of Grade A (see section 2). 

(b) A complete Junior or Senior Teacher’s academic certificate. 

(c) A certificate of having passed the academic examination for Entrance into 
a Faculty of Education. 

(d) A certificate of having passed the Middle School examination for 
Entrance into the Normal Schools, having endorsed thereon the prescribed certifi- 
cate from the Principal of an Approved School that the applicant has completed 
satisfactorily the Lower School subjects of the High School course prescribed for 
entrance into the Normal Schools. 

(e) Certificates of having passed both the Lower and the Middle School ex- 
aminations for Entrance into the Normal Schools. 

(3) Applicants other than those holding the qualifications prescribed in (2) 
above, shall present, beside the certificates required in (1), (a) (b) and (c) above, 
a certificate of having passed the Middle School examination for entrance into the 
Normal Schools, and ‘shall pass in addition in September an examination in the 
prescribed subjects of the High School Lower School in accordance with the follow- 
ing time-table, the pass standard being 40 per cent. of the marks for each subject 
and 60 per cent. of the aggregate: 


Time Table 
Tuesday, September 10th 


ONG BE a A Be eta LLU eure eek ar Reading Instructions to Candidates. 
9.00—11.00........ Writing, Book-keeping and Business Papers. 
110-12 000-4 es 2 Spelling. 

PEM scuba s 3% AS06004 5 chews Geography. 


Wednesday, September 11th 


Ne) ee 9.00—11.00........ English Grammar. 
as aa ate Lb0—— 3.805 00 ete Biology. 
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Thursday, September 12th 


Ne ha ores. acs G00 V1 00s a. ea Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
EES Cte ogee nis MeeVee OU rie onc oe. Art (Pencil and Brush Work). 


NotE.—For the examination in Art, candidates must come provided with drawing 
pencils, brushes and colour boxes. 


(4) This examination will be conducted at such of the following centres as 
may be selected by applicants prior to September 1st: 

Windsor, Chatham, Sarnia, St. Thomas, London, Woodstock, Brantford, 
Simcoe, Cayuga, Welland, St. Catharines, Hamilton, Goderich, Stratford, Berlin, 
Guelph, Walkerton, Owen Sound, Orangeville, Barrie, Toronto, Whitby, Bowman- 
ville, Cobourg, Lindsay, Peterborough, Belleville, Picton, Napanee, Kingston, 
Brockville, Kemptville, Prescott, Morrisburg, Cornwall, Alexandria, Vankleek Hill, 
Ottawa, Smith’s Falls, Renfrew, Bracebridge, North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie Port 
Arthur, Haileybury. 

(5) Forms of application and full information for this examination will be 
sent to those who are required to write thereon, immediately on the receipt of their 
applications for admission. Applications to write on the examination must be 
received at the Department of Education not later than Aug. 30th. Only bona fide 
applicants for admission to a Normal School are eligible to become candidates at 
this examination. 

(6) No one will be admitted to a Normal School who does not agree if suc- 
cessful in obtaining a teacher’s certificate to teach thereon in the Province of 
Ontario for at least the first year of his subsequent teaching experience. A violation 
of this agreement will lead to the cancelling of the teacher’s certificate. 

Candidates are hereby notified that they must present themselves at the date 
prescribed in paragraph 3 (1), and comply fully with the conditions prescribed in 
paragraphs 4 and 5. 


Duties of Principals and Assistants 


6. (1) Subject to the regulations and to the approval of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, the Principal of each Normal School shall prescribe the duties of his staff 
and shall be responsible for the efficiency of the Normal and Model School. 

(2) The other members of each staff shall be subject to the authority of the 
Principal. 

(3) Subject to the direction of the Minister, each Normal School Master, in 
company with the Public School Inspector, shall visit each year Rural Schools 
in the district in which the Normal School is situated. He shall submit a report 
of his observations for the consideration of the whole staff of the Normal School. 

(4) Subject to the direction of the Minister, each member of the Normal 
School staff shall take part in the work of the Teachers’ Institutes at such dates 


as the Minister may arrange. 
Duties of Teachers=in=-Training 


Y. (1) Teachers-in-training shall board and lodge at such houses only as are 
approved of by the Principal. . 

(2) They shall attend regularly and punctually, and shall submit to such 
discipline and directions as the Principal may prescribe. . 

(3) Teachers-in-training who, in the opinion of the staff, are unduly defective 
in scholarship, or whose conduct or progress is unsatisfactory, may be dismissed 
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by the Principal at any time during the session from further attendance at the 
Norma! School. 

(4) All applicants are strongly advised to review carefully before entering 
the work of the Lower School of the High Schools. 


Text Books 


8. (1) The text-books for the academic work shall be those prescribed in such 
subjects for the High Schools. 

(2) The text-books for the professional wor‘ shall be the text-books prescribed 
for the Public Schools, and the professional works whose titles are printed below 
in italics. 

Library 


9. Under the direction of the different members of the staff, the Library shall 
be constantly used for consultation by the teachers-in-training. To this end it 
contains a supply of books of general literature, and a sufficient number of copies 
of each of the most important professional books of reference, a list of which 
is given in this Syllabus. 


Literary Society 


10. A Literary Society for general culture and for professional advancement 
shall be established in each Normal School, and shall be fostered by the staff as 
an important part of the Course of Study. It should begin immediately after the 
work of organization has been completed, and should meet once each week until 
the special preparation for the final examination begins. The programmes should 
include essays, debates, recitations, and the reproduction of suitable scenes from 
standard plays. Suitable lecture courses also will be arranged for under the 
direction of the Minister of Education. 


Examinations 


Subiects and Values 

11. (1) (a) The final standing of the teacher-in-training shall be determined on 
the combined results of his sessional records and his prescribed examinations. 

(b) In addition to oral and written class tests in each subject, and the 
Observation and Practice-teaching records, there shall be a written examination in 
the subjects of Groups I and II below, immediately before the Christmas vacation. 

(c) There shall be two final written examinations in Groups I, IJ, and III, 
one at Easter for the teachers-in-training belonging to Grade A; and one at the 
close of the Session in June for the teachers-in-training belonging to Grade B, 
and for those of Grade A who fail to qualify at Haster or who postpone their 
examination. 

(d) The final examination papers in Groups I and II shall be uniform for 
all the Normal Schools, and shall be based upon the courses as laid down in this 
Syllabus. 

(e) The examinations in Groups II and III shall include a thorough test of 
the academic qualifications of the teacher-in-training for teaching all grades of 
Pubhe School work. 

(2) At each examination in Groups J and II there shall be one paper on 
each of the following subjects and the maximum marks for each subject shall be 
100, distributed as follows: 20 for the Christmas Examination, 20 for the Sessional 
Records, and 60 for the final examination. 
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Group I 


Professional. Science of Education, History of Education, School Organi- 
zation and Management. 


Group II 


Academic and Professional. Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, Literature, 
Grammar, History, Composition, Geography, Klementary Science, and Nature Study 
and Agriculture. 

: Group III 


(3) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the teacher-in- 
training in the following subjects shall be those awarded him during the session, 
more especially toward the close thereof, for the oral, written, and practical tests 
in matter and, where applicable, in method, the maximum for each subject being 
100 each, except for Manners, for which the maximum shall be 50 (25 for the 
paper, and 25 on the report of the staff as to the general deportment of the teacher- 
in-training). 

Academic and Professional. Art, Music, Reading, Spelling, Manual Train- 
ing, Household Science, Physical Training, Writing and Book-keeping, Physiology 
and Hygiene, and Manners. 


Group IV 


(4) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the teacher-in- 
training in Observation and Practice-teaching shall be those awarded him in these 
subjects during the session and more especially toward the close thereof, after an 
introductory course of lessons in each. The maximum marks for Practice-teaching 
shall be 1,200, and those for Observation lessons, 200. 


Certificates 


12. (1) A teacher-in-training belonging to Grade A, who, at the Easter or the 
June final examinations, obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 60 
per cent. of the aggregate of the marks for each of Groups I, I, III, and IV, 
may, on the recommendation of the staff, be awarded a permanent Second Class 
certificate, provided he is then twenty-one years of age, or an Interim certificate 
valid until he reaches that age, when a permanent certificate may be issued on 
application. 

(2) A teacher-in-training, belonging to Grade B, who at the June final ex- 
amination obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 60 per cent. of 
the aggregate of the marks for each of Groups I, II, ITI, and IV, may on the 
recommendation of the staff be awarded an Interim Second Class certificate, which 
will be made permanent at the end of two years’ successful experience duly certified 
on an official form by the Inspector concerned, provided the teacher is then twenty- 
one years of age. An Interim Second Class certificate which expires before the 
teacher is twenty-one years of age, or before the holder has taught two years thereon, 
may be renewed until that date, on the recommendation of the Inspector concerned: 

(3) (a) A teacher-in-training who at the June final examinations fails to 
obtain a Second Class certificate but who makes at least 60 per cent. in Group 
IV, and 35 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 55 per cent. of the aggregate 
of the marks in each of Groups I, IJ, and III, may on the recommendation of 
the staff be awarded a Third Class certificate valid for five years. 
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(b) Such teacher-in-training who at subsequent Easter or June examinations 
passes in the Group or Groups in which he failed, by passing in one or more Groups 
at a time, may be awarded an Interim Second Class certificate in accordance with 
the conditions prescribed in (2) immediately preceding. 

(4) All other teachers-in-training shall be required to attend a second session. 

(5) Candidates who have not attended a Normal School, who are exempt from 
such attendance, and who are actually engaged in teaching, may take Groups I, 
II, and III, at the same examination or at different examinations and shall be 
exempt from an examination in Group IV, provided they submit to the Minister 
a certificate from their last Inspector that they have taught successfully. The pass 
standard shall be 40 per cent. of the marks for each subject and 60 per cent. of 
the aggregate of marks for each of Groups I, I, and III. 


Programme of Studies 


At the University of Toronto and the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 


13. (1) From April to the end of June courses will be provided at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in Elementary Household Science, and at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture and Elementary Manual 
(Industrial) Training. Candidates who pass the prescribed final examinations con- 
nected therewith will be awarded Elementary Household Science, Elementary Agri- 
culture and Horticulture, or Elementary Manual Training certificates. These 
courses will be supplementary to those in the same subjects in the Normal Schools 
and may be taken by teachers-in-training who pass the Easter examination for 
Second Class certificates. 

(2) For other Normal School students who have taken the High School Course 
in Manual Training or in Household Science, who have passed the special examina- 
tion in these subjects at the close of the High School Course, and who have passed 
the Normal School June final examinations, one spring course will be provided 
each July in Household Science at the University of Toronto or in Manual Train- 
ing at the Ontario Agricultural College. Those who pass the prescribed final 
examinations will be awarded Elementary Manual Training or Household Science 
certificates. 

Notre.—As soon as classes are provided in Agriculture and Horticulture in the 
High and Continuation Schools provision will be made for a special summer course in 


these subjects also. See also the present Summer School announcements of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and the Ontario Agricultural College. 


At the Normal Schools 

14. (1) The courses at the Normal School shall consist of the following: 

(a) A review of the Public School Course and of the academic subjects pre- 
scribed for admission into the Normal Schools, especially those of the Lower 
School, from the standpoint of pedagogy and the requirements of the Public and 
Separate Schools, with such an extension of said subjects for the purpose of cul- 
ture as time will permit; also special instruction in Reading, Writing, Art, Physical 
Training, Physiology and Hygiene, Music, Household Science, Manual Training, 
Manners, School Law and Regulations. 

(b) The Science of Education, including Applied Psychology and Ethics, 
Child Study, and General Methodology; the History of Education; Special 
Methodology; and School Organization and Management. 

(c) Supervised Observation in the Model Schools, also in the affiliated Rural 
Schools of the adjoining county or counties. 
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(d) Supervised Practice-teaching in the Model Schools. 

®. For teachers-in-training of both Grades A and B, the main details of the 
courses shall be the same. The provision in Reg. 15 below refers to Grade B. 
The courses for Grade A shall be more intensive than those for Grade B. 

Teachers-in-training belonging to Grade A are required to have made them- 
selves familiar with Bett’s “The Mind and its Education,” and McMurry’s “ The 
Method of the Recitation,” before entering the Normal School. 


Order of the Courses 


Introductory 


15. (1) In order that the teacher-in-training may begin early the Observation 
work and the Practice-teaching, the following introductory courses shall be 
taken up in the following order, having due regard to the requirements of Grades 
A and B respectively: 

(a) The introduction to the Science of Education (p. 12), and those parts of 
the Applied Psychology, and Child Study which bear most directly upon General 
Methodology, the prime essentials of which shall be discussed in this connection, 
To this course shall be added a discussion of the functional value, as defined herein, 
of each of the Normal School courses. 

(b) A course of Observation in the different forms of the Model Schools. 

One lesson a day shall be given in the course in (a) ; the total number being 
about twenty-five; and the number of introductory Observation lessons not ex- 
ceeding ten. 

Sessional 

(2) To prevent the dissipation, of energy which would result from the con- 
current study of a large number of subjects diverse in content, the system of 
intensive study should be followed so far as the special qualifications of the 
members of the staff will permit. In the order of the courses and the grouping 
of the subjects, due regard should be had to the character of each subject and its 
natural relations, and to the logical development of the courses and their relative 
functional value in the pedagogy of the Public School programme. When a 
subject has been finished, it should from time to time be reviewed with a further 
extension of the most important parts, having due regard to its character and 
importance. 

(a) On the professional side, after the completion of the Introductory Course 
[15 (1)], the course in the Science of Education should be taken up three times 
a week until finished. The course in School Organization and Management should 
be taken up from the first three times a week until finished. The History of 
Education should not be taken up until after Christmas. 

(b) The total number of periods for each of the professional subjects should 
be as nearly as practicable as follows: 

The Science of Education, including the Introductory course, 70; School 
Organization and Management, 65; the History of Education, 32; Manners, 5. . 

(c) The number of lessons per week for each of the professional and academic 
subjects shall be, as nearly as practicable, as follows: Mathematics, 3; English 
(Grammar, Literature, History, Language and Composition, Spelling, and Read- 
ing), 7; Science (Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Geography, and Physiology and 
Hygiene), 5; Art, 2; Music, 2; Manual Training, 11%; Physical Training, 1 
Writing and Book-keeping, 1; Domestic Science, 114; Literary Society, 1; Ob- 
servation and Practice-teaching, (minimum) 4; Religious Instruction, 1. 
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(3) The foregoing principles of selection and order should also be observed 
in the Special Methodology and the academic treatment of the other subjects of 
the course: 

(a) In the Mathematical group, Arithmetic should be taken up _ before 
Algebra and Geometry, being taken three times a week for about the first six 
months. It should then be continued with one lesson a week to the end of the 
session, the other two periods being given to the special methodology of Algebra and 
Geometry. 

(b) The subjects of the groups, Geography and History; Language, Gram- 
mar, and Composition; and Phonics, Voice Culture, and Reading should respec- 
tively be related in organization as are the subjects of the mathematical group ; 
Geography, Language and Grammar, and Phonics and Voice Culture preceding 
in their respective groups. 

(c) In the Science group, the Biological side should be given special atten- 
tion during the Autumn and the Spring, and the Science subjects should be taken 
up first from the Nature Study point of view. On account of their relations to 
parts of the courses in Art, Domestic Science, and School Management, suitable 
introductory courses bearing directly on these subjects should be provided in 
Chemistry and Physics. So, too, on account of its basal relations to Psychology, 
Physical Training, Music, and School Management, the course in Physiology 
should be taken up at the beginning and completed as soon as practicable. 

(d) The courses in Music, Art, Writing, Physical Training, Literature, 
Manual Training, and Domestic Science should continue throughout the session. 

(e) Short courses should be provided at the beginning of the session in 
Spelling and Manners; and, toward the close, in School Law and Regulations. 


Observation and Practice Teaching 


16. (1) The Introductory Courses provided for in Regulation 15 shall be 
followed by systematic Observation and Practice-teaching, the minimum number 
of Observation lessons being 40 and of Practice-teaching lessons 25 for Grade B, 
and 20 for Grade A teachers-in-training, but these rin ee shall be increased to 
meet the necessities of individual teachers-in-training. 


(2) (a) The teachers-in-training shall be divided into suitable groups, and 
the work of Observation and Practice-teaching shall be taken up systematically 
per time-table arranged from time to time. 

(b) At least that group to which the teacher-in-training belongs shall be 
present at the discussions on his Observation and Practice-teaching lessons. 

(3) (a) The Observation and Practice-teaching lessons for each teacher-in- 
training shall, as far as practicable, be arranged so as to cover the work of the 
Public Schools in all subjects and in all grades. 


(b) The Observation and Practice-teaching lessons provided for in the logical 
development of the Norma] School course shall be supplemented by other lessonita in 
such forms of the Model School as may be available. 

(c) Continuous Practice-teaching for several periods toward the end of the 
course shall be required, the teacher-in-training being wholly responsible for the 
discipline of the class. 

(d) Teachers-in-training shall be available as substitutes in the Public or 
Separate Schools of the locality (urban or rural) in which the Normal School is 
situated, subject to arrangement with the Principal of the Normal School. 
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(4) (a) Teachers-in-training shall be notified by the Principal, of the sub- 

as the scope of the Observation lesson, and shall prepare the lesseu before- 
and. 


(b) After observing the lesson, they shall submit a report upou it to the 
Model School teacher concerned. 

(5) (a) Teachers-in-training shall be notified of the subject 4nd the scope of 
_ the Practice-teaching lesson, by the Model School teacher aftes vonsvliation with 
the Normal School Master concerned. 

(b) ‘Teachers-in-training shall prepare a plan of each Practice-teaching lesson 
for submission to the Model School teacher concerned. 

(6) (a) Model lessons shall be taught by the teachers of the Model School in 
accordance with the regular programme of the Model School. 

(6) The Normal School masters in charge of the academic work in a subject 
shall develop its details in their teaching order, and after each suitable step, shall 
also themselves teach model lessons in special Public School classes both in the 
Normal School and in the Model School itself. At these lessons, the Model School 
teacher in charge of the subject shall be present. 

(7) (a) The necessary applications of the Science of Education and of 
Special Methodology shall be made systematically by both the Normal School 
Masters and the Model School teachers in connection with the Model and the 
Observation lessons and the Practice-teaching; so that the course may be taken 
up in terms of the child’s mind and growth. From time to time the Master in 
charge of the Science of Education should formally illustrate by actual teaching 
the principles he has discussed in class. 

(b) As far as practicable, it shall be the duty of the members of both the 
Normal School and the Model School staffs, in accordance with the time-table, to 
be present at the Observation lessons and Practice-teaching of the teacher-in- 
training and to make jointly the criticism and the valuation of his work. 

(8) Concerted work on the part of the Normal and the Model School shall 
be secured by frequent conferences of the staffs of both schools, especially at the 
beginning of the session. 


Details of Courses 

Science of Education 
17%. The object of the course in the Science of Education is to provide the 
teacher with a working conception of the nature of education which will be useful 
to him in forming ideals and determining procedure, to give him a rational basis 
for intelligently evaluating and selecting subject matter and methods of instruction, 
and to improve natural tact and skill through the acquisition of experience, with 
the least expenditure of time and energy. The course, which shall be as practical 
as possible, includes Applied Psychology, Child Study, and General Methodology. 


Introduction 

18. The Aim of Education: Provisional statement of the aim of education 
to be used as a working definition. 

Function of the School: Function of the School in directing the development 
of the child’s experiences during the plastic period; relation of the school to other 
social institutions, the home, the church, the state, the vocation. 

Subject of Study: School studies as typical forms of experience that the race 
has found valuable in meeting its needs; basis for determining the functional value 
of a subject in a course of study. 
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Methods of Instruction: The purpose of method; necessity for basing methods 
of instruction on a knowledge of the characteristics and the conditions of mental 
life; the problem of method a psychological problem. A preliminary outline of 
the general principles of method. 


Books oF REFERENCE :— 
McMurry: The Method of the Recitation. 5 cts. 
Bagley: The Educative Process. 


Applied Psychology 


19. Problems and Methods of Psychclogy: The subject matter of Psychology; 
the essential characteristics of mental life; contrast between mental and physical 
phenomena ; “stream of consciousness ” and its “ contents”; knowing, feeling, and 
willing; their interdependence. 

Methods of studying the facts of mental life; the meaning of introspection ; 
the limitations of introspective methods; methods of observing and interpreting the 
expressive signs of mental life; the attitude of the teacher as an observer; the place 
of experimental methods. 

Nervous System and Mental States: Body and Mind, general nature of their 
connection; illustrations to show that mental life is dependent on physical condi- 
tions; outline study of the structure and functions of the nervous system in so far 
as it is related to mental processes; relation of mental growth to the development 
of the nervous system; conditions of sensory and motor development, development 
of the nerve centres through natural growth and through use; effects of disuse on 
nerve cells; connection between sensory and motor action; development of nerve 
connections; the “reflex arc”; automatic and reflex acts; the process of the growth 
of motor control; importance of a knowledge of the growth of the nervous system 
to the teacher. 

Instincts: The place of natural tendencies in the development of mental life; 
the nature of instincts; outline study of some of the more important human in- 
stincts; transitory character of many instincts; necessity for utilizing instinctive 
tendencies at the time of their appearance; the adaptation of the subject-matter 
of instruction to the stage of natural development of the child; the dangers of 
introducing subjects too soon or too late; useful and injurious instincts; methods 
of strengthening and modifying instincts through use, and of weakening or elim- 
inating them through disuse, substitution or repression; transformation of in- 
tincts into habits. 

Habit: Nature of habit; physical basis of habit; the functions and limitations 
of habit; the dangers of mental “fossilization”; the relation of habit formation to 
school studies, especially those involving the acquisition of skill, such as writing, 
reading, manual training, art, etc.; pedagogical rules for the formation of new 
habits or the breaking up of old ones. 

Interests: The nature of interests; interests as tendencies to thought and action. 

Interests as an end to be sought in education; the importance of the culti- 
vation of desirable and suppression of undesirable tendencies; instinctive inter- 
ests; a classification of the more common instinctive interests; the relation of ac- 
quired to instinctive interests; the reciprocal character of knowledge and interest; 
growth of purposes and plans from natural instincts. 

Interest as a means in education ; tendencies as the starting points in acquisition 
of knowledge or the formation of habits of action; practical teaching rules for 
applying the principle of interest in gaining knowledge; the relation of interest 
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to effort; distinction between the interesting and the easy, and betw 
esting and the pleasurable. 

Capacities and Activities: Examination of some of the more fundamental 
capacities. 

Sensitivity: The relation of sense impressions to the growth of knowledge. 
Retentiveness: The importance of retention in the growth of experience; condi- 
tions of retention. Relating activity: First steps in thinking; dissociation, dis- 
crimination, and association as activities. Expression: Process of giving signifi- 
cance to motor movements; relation of impression to expression. 

The development of capacities through experience; the place of formal disci- 
pline as an end in education. 

Apperception: Mental states or acts as dependent on original tendencies and 
previous experience; the development of mental life as conditioned on the inter- 
action of the “ old” and the “new ”; learning as the development of experience into 
experience; necessity for making experiences meaningful; the process of interpret- 
ing the new in terms of the old; the necessity for studying the child’s tendencies 
and capacities in selecting and presenting the subject matter of instruction; signifi- 
cance of the pedagogical maxim, “ Proceed from the known to the related un- 
known.” 7 
Attention: The nature of attention; the selective character of attention; mean- 
ing of concentration of attention, dispersed attention and inattention; conditions 
of non-voluntary, or spontaneous attention; the relation of habit to attention; 
methods and devices for securing spontaneous attention; the conditions of voluntary 
attention; growth of purpose and plans; the importance of an aim on the part of 
the learner; the development of aims and ideals as an end in education; methods 
of securing voluntary attention; the application of the law of derived interest to 
school studies; the relation of voluntary to non-voluntary attention; gaining and 
holding attention; physical conditions favourable and unfavourable to attention. 

Sensation and Perception: Sensation as a mental process; the physical condi- 
tions of sensation; classification of sensations; sensation qualities; the nature of 
perception; the presented and reproduced factors in perception; the functions of 
sensation and perception as forming the basis for thought; the development of 
perception ; the growth of percepts in richness and definiteness through the detec- 
tion of new features connected with old things; the meaning of observation; the 
relation of observation to alertness and keenness of sense activity and to knowledge, 
interests and purposes; methods of cultivating habits of observation. 

Imagination: Relation of imagery to sensory experiences; the function of 
imagery in interpreting the present by the past and in forming alms, pu rposes, and 
plans ; power of imagery as varying in different people: types of imagery ; 
the reconstruction of images; reproductive and _ productive imagination ; 
their relation to each other; simultaneous association of images, as In perception : 
successive association of images in the train of thought; laws of association ; physi- 
cal basis of association; training the imagination as involving the storing ol the 
mind with a rich stock of usable images and giving facility and dexterity in 
grouping images into new wholes for the sake of a definite purpose ; school studies 
and activities as a means of training the imagination ; study of children for the pur- 
pose of determining the “mind stuff” in which they think. 

Memory: The characteristic features of memory; the relation of memory to 
reproductive imagination ; retention, recall and recognition as factors In memory ; 
characteristics of a good memory; recency, vividness, frequency and association as 
factors in efficient recall; training of memory; cultivation of memory as improve- 
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ment in methods of recording facts; methods of securing vividness of original im- 
pression; relation of attention to retention; rules or proper use of repetition; 
methods of securing association and organization ; cramming and its effects. 

Thinking: The importance of consciousness of meaning in the development of 
mental life; meaning dependent on relations; thinking as the process of grasping 
relations; thinking of the child and the adult compared; analysis of conceptional 
thinking; nature and growth of a concept; the place of the image in conception; 
the relation of conception to language; judgment as a phase of thinking; sound 
judgment as an end in education; reasoning as purposive thinking; deductive rea- 
soning; inductive reasoning; the interrelation of induction and deduction; prin- 
ciples involved in training in thinking; school studies as a means of training in 
thinking. 

Feeling and Emotion: Various uses of the term feeling; feeling as the tone 
of a conscious state; qualities of feeling; relation of feeling to cognition and to 
motor reaction; nature of emotion; relation of emotion to instinct and to feeling; 
conditions upon which the appearance of emotion depends; functions of feeling 
and emotion, their influences on attention, judgment and effort; outline study of 
some of the more significant emotions; directions along which emotional develop- 
ment should take place; place of habit in emotional development, the growth of 
moods, sentiments, temperaments, and dispositions; significance of school studies 
and activities in the growth of feeling and emotion. 

Will: Involuntary and voluntary action compared; a voluntary act as the atten- 
tive selection of one way of action as against another; the place of deliberation, 
effort and choice in a voluntary act; factors in a well-balanced will; study of voli- 
tional types which vary from the normal, such as, the impulsive type and the 
obstructed will; relation of involuntary action to voluntary in the training of 
the will; methods of developing normal will through the activities of the school 
and the home; methods of dealing with abnormal types of will; education in its 
relation to conduct; elements involved in normal training; the function of the 
school in moral training; effects of methods of instruction on morals; moral effects 
of school studies; value of specific moral instruction; character development as the 
full aim of education; factors in character development; the function of the school 
in character development. 

Books or REFERENCE :— 

Betts: The Mind and its Education, $1.00. 

Angell: Psychology. 

Halleck: Education of the Central Nervous System. 

James: Talks to Teachers. 


Child Study 


20. The object of the course in Child Study is to enable the teacher-in- 
training to adapt intelligently his methods in each subject to the child’s mind at 
the different stages of its growth. The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of Child Study; methods of investigation; importance to the teacher 
of the study of the child mind. Physical growth and development during infancy, 
childhood, and adolescence. Mental development during the same periods. Mental 
types and variations from normal mental conditions. Differences in individual 
children. The study of children along the lines suggested in the course in Applied 
Psychology. 

Book OF REFERENCE :— 
Kirkpatrick: Fundamentals of Child Study. 
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General Methodology 


21. The object of the course in its final stage is to gather up the main facts 
and principles bearing most directly on methods of instruction which have been 
developed in connection with the various topics in Applied Psychology and Child 
Study; and, by dwelling on connections and relations, to organize the whole into 
a comprehensive and logical system of general Methodology [See 15 (Ly (a) ] 
and so to form a basis for the Special Methodology. he course includes the fol- 
lowing topics :— 

The Problem of General Method: The relation of general method to special 
methods and teaching devices; the relation of method to subject matter. 

Planning for the Lesson: Principles to be observed in dividing the subject 
matter into topics or units of instruction; the adjustment of the lesson to the 
tendencies, needs and capacities of the pupils; the relation of the lesson to pre- 
vious work and to the stage of development of the pupils; necessity for the teacher 
to study the class as well as the subject matter of the lesson. 

Means of Presentation of the Lesson: Lecture, text-book, and question-and- 
answer methods of presentation ; advantages and limitations of each; graphic repre- 
sentation as a means of presentation; diagrams, etc.; nature and functions of ob- 
jective teaching; limitations of objective teaching; principles governing successful 
use of objects, pictures, models, maps, etc. 

The Aim of the Lesson: Aim of lesson from the teacher’s standpoint; aim of 
lesson from the pupil’s standpoint; tendencies as the starting point in the growth 
of knowledge or the acquisition of skill; relation of the child’s interest to native 
instincts and capacities and to the development of aims and purposes; the relation 
of interest to self-activity; the use of interest in the school-room; ihe normal atti- 
tude of the learner as an attitude of inquiry; the necessity for connecting the lesson 
with some pre-existing need of the child or of making it fit into sone of his pur- 
poses or plans; the place of the statement of the aim of the lesson; the nature 
and purpose of the preview. 

Preparation of the Class for the Lesson: Necessity for revival and recon- 
struction of the old experiences of the pupil in giving meaning to the new lesson; 
the aim of the lesson as a purpose in‘the recall of old experiences; means of re- 
calling and utilizing old experiences in the presentation of the new lesson; “pre- 
paration” as a formal step in method. 

Development of the Lesson: The effect of the preview, the statement of the aim 
and the preliminary stage of preparation to fix in the mind of the learner a vague 
mental whole within which mental movement in the lesson takes place; the pur- 
pose of the development of the lesson to give definiteness to this whole; the devel- 
opment as a process of analysis, focusing attention on particular phases within the 
whole, and of synthesis, instituting relations among these particulars; typical illus- 
trations from varied subjects to show the meaning and the universality of applica- 
tion of this principle; the interdependence of analysis and synthesis; learning as 
an analytic-synthetic process; the place of comparison and contrast in the devel- 
opment of the lesson. 

The analytic phase in learning; the principle of selection of relevant analysis ; 
the place of sense-perception, telling and inference in the development of individual 
notions; meaning of “analytic methods” of teaching. 

The synthetic phase in learning; the adaptation and use of selected material; 
the development and application of universal notions; meaning of “synthetic 
methods” of teaching; inductive and deductive methods of teaching; “presenta- 
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tion,” “comparison,” “abstraction,” “generalization,” and “application,” as formal 
steps in instruction. 

Expression as a Stage in Method: Necessity for expression as a stage in ra- 
tional method; interdependence of impression and expression; the importance of 
this interdependence as the basis for the constructive side of school work. 

Typical Lesson Forms: The study lesson; the recitation lesson; the develop- 
ment lesson; the drill lesson; the review lesson; the construction of lesson plans. 

Teaching Devices: Use of questioning in the development of the lesson; right 
and wrong methods of questioning; examination of the so-called Socratic method; 


answers; qualities of a good answer; treatment of faulty answers; mistakes in 
dealing with answers; illustrations; their office and value; uses of the blackboard. 


Books oF REFERENCE :— 
McMurry: The Method of the Recitation, 75 cts. 
Bagley: The Educative Process. 
Thorndike; Principles of Teaching. 


History of Education 


22. The object of the course in the History of Education is to widen the pro- 
fessional outlook and rationalize school practice through the discussion of the 
development and of the merits and the defects of educational theories. It pre- 
supposes an historical background and discusses movements rather than individuals. 
The course includes the following topics, and deals only with the most important 
points :— 

Education Prior to the Fifteenth Century: A very brief survey of significant 
movements, with reference to the following topics: Education among primitive 
peoples; education in Sparta and Athens, the idea of a liberal education; educa- 
tion in Rome, the idea of practical education; education and monasticism, educa- 
tion and chivalry, the early Universities. 

The Renaissance: The relation of the Renaissance to modern civilization ; its 
origin and educational significance; Erasmus, Vittorino da Feltre, and Sturm; in- 
fluence of Renaissance upon subject matter, methods, and purposes of schools; 
humanistic conception of education: humanism and realism. 

Reformation and Counter Reformation: The Reformation and the Renaissance ; 
Luther and elementary education in Germany; Schools of the Jesuits and other 
religious Orders. 

Realism in Education: Verbal realism as represented by Rabelais and Milton ; 
social realism as represented by Montaigne; sense realism as represented by Bacon, 
Mulcaster and Comenius. | 

Education according to Nature: Development of the new conception of edu- 
eation; Locke and Rousseau. 

Modern Educational Theories and Movements: Pestalozzi and the elementary 
school; Herbert and Methodology; Froebel and the Kindergarten ; Spencer and scien- 
tific tendencies in Education; education as social adjustment; public education in 
Great Britain: the development of public education in Ontario. 


Books or REFERENCE :— 
Monroe: A Brief Course in the History of Education, $1.00. 
Quick: Educational Reformers. 
Kemp: History of Education. 
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School Organizations and Management 


*3. The object of the course is to give the teacher, in the light of the Science 
of Education, a knowledge of the technique of school management and organization 
which will enable him to secure the smooth and efficient working of his school. 
The course includes the following topics :— | 

School Management: Its scope and its return to the Science of Education. 

Lhe Leacher: Natural qualifications of a good teacher; importance of scholar- 
ship, of training, of experience, of professional studies, of wide culture, of broad 
sympathies, of sense of responsibility, and of earnestness of purpose; the teacher’s 
relations to the principal, inspector, trustees, parents; his civic and social duties ; 
his personal power and influence in the school and in the community; his daily 
preparation for teaching; the care of his health. 

Classification: Principles governing the classification of pupils in the school; 
the advantages and disadvantages of graded and ungraded schools; number and 
size of classes in urban and rural schools; common defects in class instruction; 
effects of over-teaching ; advantages of class instruction; defects of a rigid class in- 
struction; the value of the individual system; examination of various methods of 
promotion ; the division of subjects and pupils among the several teachers in graded 
schools. 

Daily Programme: Its purpose and value; principles involved in the construc- 
tion of a time-table; seat work; individual blackboard work; question of fatigue; 
typical time-tables for graded and for ungraded schools; registration and school 
records. 

School-room Routine: Chief varieties of mechanizing routine; their advantages 
and disadvantages; the appointment and duties of monitors; fire drill. 

Desirable School Habits: Methods of securing desirable school habits such as 
punctuality, neatness in person and in work, accuracy, quietness, industry, obedi- 
ence, etc. 

Order and Discipline: Characteristics of good order; the relation of authority 
to discipline; the chief elements of governing power; rules, their value and en- 
forcement; common faults and how to avoid them; discussion of methods of dealing 
with typical offences ; the relation of incentives and penalties to order and discipline ; 
co-operation of school and home in matters of discipline. 

School Incentives and Penalties: Classification of incentives; the effects of each 
on school work and on health and character; the values of punishment; character- 
istics of judicious and injudicious punishment; the discipline of consequences. 

Physical Education: Relation of physical to intellectual development ; impor- 
tance of change of work; value of play and games; organized and unorganized play. 

The School Premises, and School Hygiene: The Grounds; situation, aspect, 
area, drainage, ornamentation, protection, water-supply, its sources, impurities, 
modes of purification. Location, structure, and supervision of out-buildings. 
(See Departmental Circular.) es 

The School House: School architecture, size, shape, and suitability of rooms, 
hall, ete., importance of proper lighting; how to secure proper lighting, position 
of pupils with reference to windows; heating, warming by stoves, by hot. air, by 
hot water, by steam, the advantages and disadvantages of each method, the jacketed 
stove; the thermometer, the hygrometer ; fire-escapes and like apphances ; ventila- 
tion; necessity for good ventilation; signs of vitiated alr, moistening of air, yee 
tity of fresh air needed, different methods of ventilation ; furniture and equipment 5 
desks and seats; necessity of adjusting the height to the pupil; blackboards, their 
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size, situation, and kinds; cloak rooms and clothing; maps, globes, library, and 
other necessary apparatus and equipment; pictures and decoration of walls. (See 
Departmental Circular, No. 33, and XVIII below.) 

School Law and Regulations: The Ontario School Law and Regulations in so 
far as they deal with the duties and obligations of teachers and pupils. 

The following should be emphasized :— 

The importance of signing the name correctly and the Christian name in full 
and of specifying, in the case of females, whether Miss or Mrs. 

The necessity of making all agreements clear and conclusive. They should be 
contracts as provided by the statute. To substitute for the contract an agreement 
made orally or by letter correspondence often leads to misunderstanding and diffi- 
culty. (P.S. Act, section 85 and form of agreement. ) 

Notre.—Every school register contains two copies of a form of agreement, one for 


the teacher and one for the Board. Additional copies may be obtained on application 
to the Department. 


Duties of teachers and Inspectors. The payments of the Grants and of other 
matters directly affecting the teacher, trustees and school. (P.S. Act, sections 6, 7, 
8, 9, 82, 84, 87, 99, 116; and Instructions 12, 13 and 14.) 

Regulations and Course of Study of the Public Schools. 

The calling and conducting of school meetings and the consideration of matters 
incidental thereto, such as the duties of auditors, appeal to Inspectors, etc. (P. 8S. 
Act, sections 49-54, 59, 63, 66, 72, 75-81.) 

Non-resident pupils and the charging of fees. (P.S. Act, Sections 70, 71.) 

Penalties and prohibitions regarding the buying and selling of text-books and 
school supplies. (Department of Education Act, section 28; P. S. Act, section 
112.) 

The Ontario Public Health Act, and Regulations, so far as they pertain to 
teachers, pupils, and the school. 


Booxs or REFERENCE :— 
Bagley: Class Management. 
White: School Management. 
Landon: Principles and Practice of Teaching and School Management. 
Schools Acts and Regulations. 


Special Methodology 


24. The object of the course is to prepare the teachers-in-training for intelli- 
gently observing and teaching in all grades of the Model Schools, by enabling them 
to apply the principles of education and, in particular, to adapt to the work in each 
subject the principles of General Method. The work in the special method of each 
subject is introduced by a few lessons of a general character, embracing the appli- 
cation of the principles of general Methodology to the teaching of the subject. 
These introductory lessons are followed by a series of a more detailed character, 
dealing with: 

(1) The selection and the organization of material for the Public School 
Forms, taken in order, from the standpoint of presentation to the pupil. 

(2) The discussion of special methods of instruction, concurrent with the 
academic review of the subject matter. 

The courses shall be taken up in terms of the Public School Programme of 
Studies, the provisions of which shall be constantly kept in mind. 
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GENERAL Books oF REFERENCE :— 
fegulations and Courses of Study of the Public Schools. 
The Public School Manuals. 
Carpenter, Baker and Scott: Teaching of English. 
Chubb: Teaching of English. 
MacClintock: Literature in the Elementary School. 
Arlo Bates: Talks on the Writing of English, 
Arlo Bates: Talks on the Teaching of Literature. 
Hodge: Nature Study and Life. 
Dearness: How to Teach Nature Study. 
Silcox and Stevenson: Nature Study. 
Scott: Nature Study and the Child. 
Coulter: Practical Nature Study. 
Geikie: Teaching of Geography. 
Arnold Foster: This World of Ours. 
Morang & Co.: The Study of Geography. 
Smith: Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 
Young: The Teaching of Mathematics. 
Annandale: The Concise Imperial Dictionary. 


I. Language and Composition 


25. The special object of the course in Language and Composition is to pre- 
pare the teacher to train his pupils to speak and to write good English as a fixed, 
unconscious habit. The course includes the following topics :— 

The importance of language training; the place of a knowledge of the mother- 
tongue in education; the value of clearness, force and grace of expression. 

Oral and Written Composition: Their relation; how habits of speaking and 
writing good English are formed; the effect of the teacher’s example upon the 
pupil’s language; value of reading and of memorizing good literature ; importance 
of libraries for supplementary reading; incidental work in language training ; ex- 
pression as a stage in the development of every lesson; necessity for special exercises 
in oral and written composition. ; 

Methods in Oral and Written Composition: Methods of encouraging pupil’s free 
natural expression and of extending his vocabulary through oral exercises 5 prin- 
ciples governing criticism of ural work; the dangers connected therewith and the 
means of avoiding them; value of formal linguistic exercises ; method of correcting 
common errors; relative value to pupil’s own language and of spec:al exercises in 
false syntax as material for criticism; the principles to be kept in view in con- 
ducting exercises in written composition ; supervision and aid during writing ; 
value of topical outlines; the place of home work in written compositions ; method 
of correcting compositions; value of re-writing. 

Mechanics of Written Composition: Sentence and paragraph structure ; para- 
graph compositions; the use of capitals, punctuation marks, quotation marks, 
abbreviations, etc. hPa : 

Materials for Written and Oral Composition : Principles governing choice of 
topics; gathering, selecting and arranging material ; class answers as material ae 
oral composition; importance of framing questions that will require answers 0 
considerable length; the reproduction of fairy and folk stories, fables, poems, biogra- 
phies; relative value of reading and telling stories; transition from reproduction 
to originality; descriptions of personal experiences, real and imaginary, os 
places, operations and processes of personal interest ; striking incidents in the his- 
tory of the families of the pupils; pictures suggestive of stories, school games, auto- 
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biographies of familiar things; developing themes from minor incidents, themes 
connected with school studies, general themes; letter writing, with special attention 
to form and style; invitations and replies thereto. 


Il. Reading 


26. The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the teacher to 
train his pupils to get the writer’s thought and feelings (intelligent reading) and 
to communicate them to the listener so that he may appreciate them (intelligible 
reading). 'The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of Reading: Its correlation with other subjects; importance of 
training in reading and the principles of vocal expression to pupil’s ordinary speech 
and general culture. 

The processes involved in reading: The relation of ideas to symbols; the asso- 
ciations of visual. auditory, and motor images in reading; conditions of the forma- 
tion of accurate visual and auditory impressions; constant necessity for connecting 
the printed symbol directly with the idea. 

Forms of Reading: Vhe function and value of silent reading; sight reading, 
dramatic reading, elocution, declamation. 

Methods in Reading: Examination of the various methods of teaching be- 
ginners to read; advantages and disadvantages of each; devices for securing rapid 
word-recognition and for fixing attention on the thought and feeling as well as 
upon the word forms in the earlier stages; means of securing natural expressive 
reading; the place and limitations of imitative reading; common faults on the part 
of both pupil and teacher and how to correct them; criticism by teacher and by 
pupils. Change in purpose and methods of reading as determined by the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s experience and powers; the necessity for giving attention to 
expression in all stages; expression to be based on impression; the objects of ad- 
vanced reading; methods of developing in pupils the habit of reading for thought 
and pleasure; reading as a means of creating and fostering a taste for good 
literature. 

Mechanics of Vocal Hapression: The necessity for attention to the principles 
of vocal expression ; time, inflection, pitch, force, quality, pause, phrasing, emphasis. 
stress; and to exercises for rendering the organs of speech subservient to the will— 
vocalization, articulation, breathing, development of chest and lungs, vocal training 
for pure tone; the connection between the reading lesson and the singing lesson. 


III. Spelling 


27. The special object of the course in spelling is to prepare the teacher to 
secure accuracy in the mechanism of written word-expression. The course includes 
the following topics :— 

Scope of Spelling: Its correlation with other subjects; nature and origin of 
peculiarities of Englsh orthography; causes of the difficulties experienced by pupils 
in learning to spell; causes of incorrect spelling. 

Methods of Spelling: Necessity for teaching, not merely testing spelling; ex- 
amination of the various methods of teaching spelling; the adaptation of each to 
the nature of the words and to the individual mental characteristics of pupils; 
phonic exercises and word-building in relation to spelling; syllabication; the place 
of transcription and dictation; methods of checking and correcting errors; value of 
re-writing; prevention versus correction; the character of drill and review exer- 
cises in spelling; methods of varying the spelling recitation; value of rules in 
spelling. 
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Materials for Spelling: Principles of selection of material for spelling; group- 
ing of words for the purpose of spelling; incidental spelling; uses of the dictionary 
and of the spelling book. 


IV. Literature 


eo The special object of the course in literature is to prepare the teacher to 
create in his pupils a taste for good literature, while broadening their knowledge, 
moulding their characters, and aiding them to appreciate the beauty and the power 
of artistic expression of thought and feeling. The course includes the following 
topics: 

The nature and elements of literature. 

Selection of Subject Matter for Literature Lessons: Qualities of literature 
that appeal to children of different ages; basis of selection of material for different 
grades; lists of suitable fairy tales, fables, nature stories, etc., adapted to children 
of lower grades and of general works for pupils in the highest forms; complete 
wholes versus extracts; the correlation of literature with nature study, geography, 
history, ete. 

Methods in Teaching Literature :—Methods of dealing with primary literature ; 
comparison of values of reading and telling; method in supplementary reading con- 
trasted with that in exact study; the extensive and intensive study of literature; the 
importance and method of memorizing selections; the value of oral reading in the 
interpretation and appreciation of literature; the importance of the teacher’s own 
ability to read well; the futility of attempts to develop formally the critical sense. 

Lesson Procedure: Preparation of the pupils; necessity for preparing a suit- 
able mood for the lesson; how far the author’s biography and the experience of the 
pupils have a place here; preliminary reading of the selection; the main thought 
of the lesson grasped and the main feeling of the lesson impressed in a more or 
less indefinite way through a reading of it; the analysis of a selection into its 
wider thought elements and feeling elements, and the analysis of these again into 
their elements; the place of explanation of words and phrases; the use of the 
dictionary; the relation of the subordinate thoughts and feelings to the unity of 
the whole, the main thought and feeling of the selection as made definite by the 
analysis ; the oral reading of the selection by pupils after study; the value of oral 
and written reproduction ; suitable seat work. 

Examinations in Literature: Difficulties of examining in literature; specimen 
examination questions. 

Teacher’s Preparation: Special importance of teacher’s own qualifications, a 
class course in Literature, in part based on the poetic selections in the Readers; 
the literary study of portions of the Bible prescribed by the Department of Educa- 
tion; sessional private reading courses for teachers-in-training; suggestions for 
their future reading. 

School Library: Principles to be kept in view in selecting works for the school 
library; methods of making use of school library; means of securing the co-opera- 
tion of the home in the pupil’s reading. 


Norr.—Teachers-in-training having conscientious objections to the literary study of 
the Bible shall be excused therefrom by the Principal. Religious instruction by local 
clergymen of the different denominations is provided in each Normal School. 


V. Grammar 
29. The special object of the course in grammar is to prepare the teacher to 
train his pupils in habits of logical analysis, and to give them a basis for self- 
criticism in language by developing the principles of language structure. The 
course includes the following topics :— 
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Meaning of English Grammar; the relation of grammar to speech; correla- 
tion with other subjects; reasons fcr and against retaining it in elementary 
schools; reasons for deferring the formal study till Form IV; introductory work 
of Forms II and III. 

The sentence as the starting point; basal value of function; order and method 
of teaching the parts of speech; principles of classification as applied to grammar}; 
inflection, use and value of our remaining inflections; rules of syntax, their value; 
use of grammatical terminology; definitions, their value, how to be obtained, how 
to be applied; analysis and parsing, aim and value of each; value of diagrams; 
oral and written exercises; treatment of false syntax; elementary etymology, the 
derivation and composition of words. 


VI. History 


30. The special object of the course in history is to prepare the teacher to 
train pupils to adapt human experiences to present situations. In the elementary 
stages the chief objects are to arouse an interest in historical studies, to enable 
the pupils to appreciate the logical sequence of events, and to give them a know- 
ledge of their civil rights and duties; also to stimulate a love of country. The 
course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of History: The correlation of history with other subjects, especi- 
ally geography; the special value of Canadian and British history; the proper 
perspective in the development of the subject; arts enlarged in the academic 
review; what makes an event important. 

Methods: The recitation, its form and purposes, the place of oral teaching 
and of blackboard work by teacher, and of written exercises at seat and at black- 
board by pupils; methods in oral and in written work; the use of pictures, maps, 
ete., of readers, of source books, of the text-book, and of current journals and 
periodicals. 

Stages in the Course: Special necessity for the adaptation of the teaching of 
history to the pupil’s growing knowledge and logical capacity. The picture and 
story stage, a methodically arranged series of picturesque biographies graphically 
narrated; no text-book. The information stage; an introduction to history proper, 
methodically presented; external and picturesque side made prominent, with em- 
phasis on biographical and social aspects; introduction of history readers and bio- 
graphies in the library. The reflective stage; the study of causal relations and of 
the origin, development, and inner life of our institutions. 

The selection and arrangement of material suitable for different grades; the 
place and purpose of each of the following :— 

History of aborigines, current history, pioneers, local history. 

Characteristics of peoples, as those of the United States, Japan, China, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Quebec. 

Biography: The natural attractiveness of biography; the relation of bio- 
graphy to history; the effects of a study of biography on the development of char- 
acter; selection of suitable biographies for pupils of different grades, as the lives 
of explorers, navigators, and soldiers for primary grades; of statesmen, poets, 
scientists, etc., as representing more complex conditions, for pupils of higher 
grades. 

Cwics: Ends to be kept in view in teaching civics; consideration of work to 
be undertaken in civics; study of civic institutions as appearing in their lowest 
forms among primitive peoples; the beginnings of governments, of courts, of 
school systems, of factories, of routes and means of transportation, etc., study of 
present forms of civic institutions. 
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Hpochs: Their relation to biography; systematic chronological study of his- 
tory; its value and its dangers; the causal sequence of events. 

Supplementary Material: The use of mythology, ballads, orations, epics, 
legends, tales of chivalry, narrative poems, and_ historical novels; character of 
history readers and of supplementary works for the different grades. Significance 
and value of the flag. 


VIl. Geography 


31. The special object of the course in geography is to prepare the teacher 
to extend the pupils’ knowledge of the earth and its relation to life thereon, and 
to assist them in interpreting and utilizing their physical environment in accord- 
ance with their needs. The course includes the following topics:— 

The scope of geography; its relations to other subjects, especially to nature 
study, history, and elementary science. 

The review of the course should lay special emphasis on the study of the 
earth’s surface and the changes wrought thereon by the various agencies; rock 
formation and disintegration; origin, formation and composition of soils; dis- 
tribution of mineral deposits, not overlooking local deposits of building material, 
as marl, limestone, brick, clay, and sand, and also of plant and animal life; the 
relation of the earth to other heavenly bodies; weather and climate; man’s rela- 
tion to the rest of the world; interdependence of nations; commercial and political 
geography. 

Methods: Consideration of the order of development of the subject in rural 
and urban schools; the use of maps, globes, pictures, blackboard drawings, natural 
objects, specimens of products, lantern slides and stereoscopic views; modelling, 
map drawing, scales and projections; weather observations and records, simple 
experiments in explanation of natural phenomena (see course in elementary 
science ; excursions in connection with the observations in local geography; inter- 
school correspondence; the use of reference library, books of travel, geography 
readers, newspapers and periodicals, etc., common mistakes in teaching geography 
and means of avoiding them. 


VIII. Nature Study and Agriculture 


32. The special object of the course in nature study is to broaden and deepen 
the teacher’s sympathies and interests, and, through him, those of the pupils, by 
training him to observe and interpret the common phenomena of the world about 
him. The course includes the following topics :— 

The character and scope of nature study; its relation to formal science; its 
correlation with other subjects. 

Materials for Nature Study: Conditions determining the choice of material 
for nature study lessons for pupils of different grades, and for varying conditions 
in rural and urban schools; uses and limitations of books, pictures, models, col- 
lections, etc., supplementary materials such as stories, literature, ete. 

Methods in Nature Study: Nature study as a method; special characteristics 
of a typical nature study lesson; uses and limitations of records of observations; 
directions for conducting school excursions. The study of special topics dealing 
with materials of nature study and illustrating methods of presentation In all 
grades of public schools, the topics to be typical and to be selected from various 
grades and departments of the Public School course of study; the relation of feel- 
ing to knowledge in nature study work. 

School Gardens: The purpose of school gardens; school gardens as a phase of 
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nature study work; their relation to agriculture and horticulture; the discussion 
of the purpose and possibility of the study of agriculture and horticulture in urban 
and rural schools; care of school gardens. 

Practice in planning and plotting a garden; planning school grounds for 
tree planting in accordance with the principles of landscape gardening; prepara- 
tion and planting of experimental plots in the school grounds to illustrate the 
benefits of rotation, fertilizing, spraying, mulching, ete. 


oO 


Notr.—Teachers-in-training should make frequent excursions for the purpose of 
studying materials in their natural environment and relations. They should make col- 
lections of different kinds for their own use as well as to enable them to direct as 
teachers the practical side of nature study. The nature of the collections will be regu- 
lated by the kind of school in which the student will likely teach; rural teachers should 
make collections of weeds, weed seeds, economic plants, diseased plants, injurious and 
beneficial insects, etc.; urban teachers, of factory products, garden flowers, etc. Besides 
acquiring experience in planning and planting gardens, teachers-in-training should visit 
schools where successful garden work is being done. 


IX. Elementary Science 


33. The special object of the course in elementary science is to give the 
teacher a better appreciation of its general principles, a more accurate knowledge 
of its facts, and greater familiarity with apparatus; so that he may be able to 
teach natural and experimental science systematically. The course includes the 
foliowing :— 

The scope of the experimental and natural sciences; their correlation with 
other school studies. 

A comprehensive and practical review of the course in elementary science 
prescribed for the Lower School of High Schools, the emphasis in experimental 
science being placed on those facts and principles of chemistry, mechanics, heat, 
sound, light, and electricity which are essential to the understanding of common 
natural phenomena. 

The construction of simple apparatus. (See Manual Training course.) 

The Microscope: Its construction and use; selection and preparation of 
material for microscopic work, having direct reference to bacteriology—a short 
course. 

Methods of Teaching: The meaning and value of observation and experimenta- 
tion; inductive and deductive methods of investigation; the place of class room 
discussion; demonstration by the teacher and laboratory work by the pupil; the 
use of note-books and text-books. 


Note 1.—The work in Elementary Science should be carried on through class-room 
discussions and laboratory work, with emphasis on the latter. Teachers-in-training 
should become familiar with methods of experimentation and should attain skill in 
instrument manipulation. They should also be required to keep neat and accurate 
records of observation and experimental work. 

Notre 2.—In both the Nature Study and the Elementary Science course the subject 
matter of biology should receive more attention than that of physics and chemistry, 
which are subjects of the July Entrance Examination. The course in nature study is 
of more importance than that in experimental science. 


X. Arithmetic 


34. The special object of the course in arithmetic is to improve the teacher’s 
knowledge of the subject that he may use it effectively as a means of logical train- 
ing, and more particularly that he may be prepared to give his pupils such in- 
struction’ in the various arithmetical processes as will enable them to make with 
accuracy, rapidity, and facility, the calculations and computations which their 
future life may render necessary. The course includes the following topics: 
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The scope of arithmetic; its relation to the other subjects of the curriculum ; 
importance of its practical aspects as related to the lives of the pupils; danger of 
over-estimating its value as training in logic. 

The origin of number as the result of the necessity for the valuation of limita- 
tion of quantity by measurement; the various steps involved in the development 
of the number idea; the unit, its nature and use; the necessity for standard units; 
number, a ratio. 

Methods in Arithmetic: Analysis and synthesis, induction and deduction,— 
compared, illustrated and applied; graphic methods; use of concrete material in 
making clear new processes and in verifying and interpreting operations per- 
formed; the use of text-books and of prescribed apparatus; the importance of 
training in, and devices to secure, neatness, accuracy, and speed in computation ; 
the importance, place and treatment of oral arithmetic; the value of problems; 
the essentials of proper solutions; solutions by full analysis, and by performing 
operations only; “unitary” method and method of direct measurement; grading 
of problems; interest in problems for which the pupils themselves furnish the 
material; blackboard work; drill and examination work in arithmetic. 

A thorough treatment of the various arithmetical operations and their appli- 
cations with special stress upon the requirements of teachers engaged in public 
school work. ‘This should include the following :— 

Counting, measuring with standard units; numbers from 1 to 10, from 10 
to 20, etc.; number pictures, notation and numeration; addition tables, exercises, 
devices; subtraction—by decomposition, by equal additions, and by complementary 
additions; multiplication—relation to other operations, tables, exercises, factors; 
division—short and long, factoring, cancellation, division by factors; measures 
and multiples. 

Fractions: How and when to be introduced, different interpretations, nota- 
tions, rules for operations deduced and applied; decimal fractions, correspondence 
of methods of numeration, notation, and operations with those of integers, re- 
curring decimals. 

Applied Arithmetic: Percentage, trade discount, commission, Insurance, taxes, 
interest, discount, stocks, exchange; tables of weights and measures; the metric 
system; mensuration, including the areas of rectangles, triangles, parallelograms, 
and circles, and the volume of rectangular solids, cylinders, prisms, spheres and 
cones; square root. 


XI. Algebra 


35. The special object of the course in algebra is to familiarize the teacher 
with its fundamental conceptions and to prepare him to present the various pro- 
cesses of the subject in the most effective way. Having regard to the fact that 
algebra is arithmetic generalized, its special object is the same as that of arith- 
metic, and, as the examination therein has usually been more recently passed than 
that in arithmetic, the professional side should receive most attention. 

The scope of algebra: when the subject should be introduced. pr 

Relation of algebra to arithmetic; a comparison of the nature and application 
of its symbols and operations with those of arithmetic; the equation as a means 
of connecting the subject with arithmetic and of introducing its symbols; the 
origin and explanations of algebraical symbols; the relation of algebra to 
geometry. oe eee 

The use of induction, deduction, and mathematical induction in algebra. 
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Methods of Teaching algebraic notation, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, formule, factoring, measures, multiples, fractions; testing algebraic 
operations by “‘checking.” 

The Equation: Its nature; identities; the solution of equations of one and 
of two unknowns, and of easy quadratics; the mathematical axioms employed in 
these solutions; the interpretation of results; the equation applied to the solution 
of problems; comparison, where possible, of algebraic with arithmetical solutions. 


XII. Geometry 


36. The special object of the course in geometry is to prepare the teacher to 
train his pupils to attain skill in the use of instruments, in accurate measure- 
ments, and in drawing; and, through these, in inductive and deductive reasoning. 
As in the case of algebra, the professional side should receive most attention. The 
course includes the following topies :— 

The scope of geometry; when it should be begun; methods of treatment— 
inductive and deductive; the relation of inductive geometry to deductive geometry ; 
the inductive course for beginners. 

Method of introducing the definitions. 

The use of simple instruments, compass, protractor, divider and set square, 
in the measurement of lines and angles; the construction of lines and angles of 
given magnitude; the construction of geometrical figures. 

The inductive method of proving some of the leading propositions of Euclid, 
through the accurate construction of figures; the deductive application of prin- 
ciples reached through induction. 

Throughout the course, accuracy in construction shall be insisted upon as 
co-ordinate with exactness of thought. 


XII. Writing 


37. The object of the course in writing is to train the teacher to write rapidly 
and legibly, and to make him familiar with the best means of securing the most 
satisfactory results in the teaching of the subject. The course includes the follow- 
ing topics :— 

The purpose of writing; its correlation with other subjects. 

A brief outline of the different methods of teaching the subject. 

Penholding; position at the desk; position of the paper; the proper forma- 
tion of the small and the capital letters and the figures; various movement exer- 
cises; practice on paper and on the blackboard. 

Use of headlines and copy-books; use of blank paper; its ruling; value of 
transcription, dictation, and composition in writing; how general and individual 
faults are corrected; the formation of a characteristic hand; how to deal with 
pupils having some physical disability. Business forms, including bills, receipts, 
promissory notes, cheques, drafts. 

A brief review of the Lower School course in book-keeping, also affording 
practice in writing. 

Notrre.—After the teacher-in-training has mastered in class the proper formation of 


the letters, etc., and the movement exercises, the master should require him to hand 
in from time to time exercises for criticism until his handwriting is satisfactory. 


XIV. Art Work 


38. The special object of the course in art is to give the teacher such a 
knowledge of the subject, such a training of his esthetic nature, and such facility 
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in the use of art as a means of expression as will enable him to develop like tastes 
and powers in his pupils. The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of art: art as a mode of expression and a means of esthetic cul- 
ture; its correlation with other subjects in the school course. 

Freehand Drawing : How to use the various mediums, pencil, charcoal, crayons, 
ink with pen or brush; the drawing of common flat objects such as leaves, grasses, 
brooms, shovels, saws, hammers in an appropriate medium; the drawing of common 
sphericai, cylindrical, and rectangular solids, illustrating the principles of free- 
hand perspective; the grouping of objects; simple landscapes from nature and 
imagination ; illustration of games, occupations, nursery rhymes and stories; pose 
drawing. 

Blackboard Drawing: The use of white, black, and coloured crayons on the 
blackboard and on large pieces of paper; rapid illustrative sketches to aid in the 
teaching of all subjects; blackboard drawing specially important to the teacher 
as a means of expression. 

Water Colours: Theory of colour; the solar spectrum; the six standard colours, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet; the intermediate hues, red-orange, 
yellow-orange, yellow-green, blue-green, blue-violet, and red-violet; the tints and 
shades of each colour in graduated scales; the pigmentary theory; primary, secon- 
dary and tertiary colours; complementary colours; colour harmony, dominant, 
analogous, and complementary; the neutral value scale; the making and applying 
of graduated and uniform washes; the representation in colour, neutral values, 
and sepia, of leaves, grasses, flowers, fruits, trees, insects, pet animals, birds, and 
common objects; the grouping of objects; simple landscapes from nature and 
imagination; elementary composition of pictures. 

Decorative Design: The principles that determine the rhythm, balance, and 
harmony of tones, measures, and shapes; borders, surface designs, designing of 
Christmas cards, programmes, book covers; lettering; designs to be done in neutral 
value first and then carried out in colour. 

How to study a picture; the critical study of a few masterpieces of painting. 
Books OF REFERENCE :— 

Prang’s Text Books of Art Education; 7 books, $2.40. 

Prang’s Art Education for High Schools. 

Prang’s Drawing Course. 

Atkinson, Mentzner and Grover: Applied Arts Drawing Books. 

D. C. Heath & Co. The Parallel Course Drawing Books. 

H. W. Poor: How to Draw. 

Practical Drawing: Arts and Crafts Course—8 parts. 


XV. Manual Training 


39. The special value of the course in manual training is to train the teacher 
to appreciate the educational value of various forms of constructive work, and 
to select and use in the most effective wavs constructive exercises in the varying 
conditions of urban and rural schools. The course includes the following topics: 

The scope of manual training; its correlation with other subjects in the 
curriculum; the selection of exercises based on the requirements of the school and 
the home: outlines of courses in the different forms of hand work. The practical 
course includes the following with concurrent methodology :— 

Handwork for Primary Grades: Typical forms of constructive work adapted 
to the capacities of children in the lower graces, including weaving, elementary 
paper and cardboard work and modelling. 
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Drawing: A short course in mechanical drawing with and without instru- 
ments; plans and blue prints. 

Advanced cardboard work; book-binding, simple repair of books; trimming 
and mounting of pictures. 

Modelling: Materials used for modelling and how these are kept; modelling 
natural forms; plotting; modelling as a means of teaching geographical concepts ; 
supplementing observation of the topography of school neighbourhood; supple- 
menting word pictures in readers, etc.; models used in conjunction with drawing, 
etc,; in teaching principles of design. 

Wocdwork: Tools and how to keep them in good working order; designing; a 
short course in bench work; uses of woods and their suitability to such uses. 

The construction of simple forms of school apparatus in wood, metal, glass, 
and their combinations. 

Co-operative exercises in the above forms of work. 


XVI. Household Science 


40. Tihe special object of the course in Household Science is to enable the 
teacher to relate the work of the school to the activities of the home. It is a form 
of Manual Training, and possesses the same educational value. The course in- 
cludes the following topics, with concurrent methodology, the elaboration of the 
details depending upon the time available :— 

The scope of Household Science; its correlation with other subjects in the 
school course. 

The House: Purpose; location; general ideas concerning use and furnishing 
of the rooms; methods of cleaning, including principles of laundering. 

Foods: Elements of food required by the body; sources, food value, and diges- 
tion of these; analysis of common foods—-milk, eggs, meat, fruit, vegetables, 
cereals; effect of heat on these, as to food value, digestibility, and flavour. 

Cookery: Principles of combustion: construction and care of stoves; fuels; 
principles and practice of each method of cooking—boiling, simmering, steaming, 
steeping, toasting, broiling, frying, baking; food combinations; flour mixtures ; 
hghtening agents used in these; table service. 

Bacteriology: Occurrence and nature of bacteria; sanitation based on this 
knowledge (necessity for cleanliness, care of plumbing, disposal of waste, methods 
of disinfection) ; preservation of foods. 

Home Nursing: The ideal sick-room (location, furnishing, ventilation, heat- 
ing, care); care of the patient (bath, bed, clothing, and food). 

Sewing: Study and application of different stitches, basting, running, stitch- 
ing, back stitching, combination stitch, overeasting, top sewing, blanket, herring- 
bone, feather-stitching. mending, darning (different kinds), button holes, mitred 
and square corner, hemming, doll’s apron. 


XVII. Music 


41. The special object of the course in music is to train the teacher in the use 
of music as a means of self-expression and of esthetic culture. The course includes 
the following topics: 

Tune: Practice in singing from the staff and tonic-solfa modulators; in- 
tervals of moderate difficulty, contained in the major diatonic scales; modulation 
from any given key to its relative minor, and its dominant and subdominant. 

Time: Practice in singing rhythmical studies in simple or compound duple, 
triple, or quadruple times; the pulse as the unit of measurement in time, with 
its divisions into halves, quarters, or thirds in varied combination. 
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Har Training: Development of the power to recognize by ear, and to tr 
scribe the tonal and rhythmic elements of short musical phrase 
played. 

Voice Culture: Practice in correct tone production ; vowel formation ; enuncia- 
tion of consonants; breath control; correct intonation; and the equalization of the 
various registers of the voice. 

Songs: The study of songs suited to the requirements of pupils in all grades 
of public and separate schools, with special attention to development of power 
in musical expression; the study of part songs of recognized merit, arranged for 
adult voices. 

Notation: Elements of notation, both tonic-solfa and staff; the formation of 
the major and minor diatonic scales; elements of modulation and transposition, 

Vocal Physiology: Comparison of abdominal, intercostal, and clavicular 
breathing; the larynx; action of the vocal cords in the production of the various 
vocal registers; influence of the mouth and nasal cavities on vocal resonance and 
vowel quality. 

Methods: Concurrently with the foregoing course, a practical knowledge of 
recognized systems of teaching the tonic-solfa and staff notations shall be acquired } 
also of the relative importance of the staff and tonic-solfa systems and the grading 
of musical studies. 


ans- 
s, when sung or 


Notre.—Teachers-in-training who, from any cause, consider themselves incapable of 
learning to sing should present their cases to the teacher of music at the beginning of 
the term. If, on examination, it should be found necessary, special instruction will be 
provided, adapted to their needs; and their efforts to overcome any natural disability 
which may be found to exist will be taken into account at the oral examination at the 
close of the term. The written examinations, however, are compulsory for all students. 
If a candidate is unable to teach music this fact will be stated in the Second Class 
certificate. 


XVIII. Physiology and Hygiene 

42. The object of the course in physiology and hygiene is to train the teacher 
in the knowledge requisite for the maintenance of the health of both himself and 
his pupils, and to qualify him for supervising the sanitary conditions of the 
school and its surroundings. ‘The course includes the following topics :— 

School Hygiene: School sanitation. (See under School Management. ) | 

Communicable Diseases: Common facts of bacteriology, general instructions 
for the detection of common communicable diseases; modes of preventing the 
spread of these diseases; sanitary legislation ; duties of the teacher. | 

Personal Hygiene (with the necessary minimum of anatomy.) : Framework of 
the body; spinal curvature, its causes. Digestive system; foods, care of teeth ; 
saliva. Physiology of respiration and circulation. Skin and other depuratory 
organs, hair, nails, bathing, clothing, etc. Muscles; the relation of exercise to 
health. Brain and nervous system; relation of mind to body; mental exercise ; 
study; rules regarding mental work; irregular and overwork ; mental strain and 
worry. Effects of alcohol, tobacco, etc., on organs and functions. Be! 

The eye: Its physiology and hygiene; lighting; myopia and presbyopla ; 
affections produced by improper accommodation; colour blindness ; tests for de- 
fective eyesight. Ved pe 

The ear, the nose, and the throat: Their physiology and hygiene ; a a 
throat troubles, causing dulness in pupils; tests for defective hearing and breath- 
se 3 
=m) Accidents and Emergencies: First aid in such cases as fainting, Sn 
drowning, hemorrhage, fractures and dislocations, venomous stings, poisoning, 
frost-bites, sunstrokes and heatstrokes, burns; bandaging. 
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XIX. Physical Training 


43. The special object of the course in physical culture is to enable the 
teacher to make proper provision for the physical training of his pupils. With 
physiology and hygiene (school and personal) as a basis it prescribes and directs 
rational forms of exercises for the attainment and maintenance of health, the 
development of a symmetrical body, and the formation of habits of grace and 
ease In muscular movement. ‘To this end the teacher-in-training should be made 
familiar with the German, Swedish, French (Delsarte), and American systems 
of physical training. The course includes: 

Breathing Exercises: Running, hopping, quick walking. 

Leg Exercises: Standing positions, fundamental stride, ete.; standing with 
flexions of ankles and knees; fall-outs; charges, fencing positions and kneelings. 

Arm Exercises: Starting position, hands at side, at shoulders, at thrust, at 
upward bend, at formal bend; movements of raising, swinging, rotation, circling, 
flexion, and intension. 

Neck and Trunk Exercises: Flexion, extension, and rotation. 

Free Ixercises: All the simpler forms from fundamental positions; also com- 
pound movements of two parts in the same, opposite, and right-angled directions. 

Tactics: Facings and steppings; marching in various formations of rank, file, 
column, etc.; fancy steps, following and changing steps, etc.; running. 

Special Exercises: For correcting the individual defects that may be found 
among children. 

Recreative Gymnastics: Indoor and outdoor games. 


Book OF REFERENCE :— 
The Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public Elementary Schools, 25cts. 
The Copp, Clark Co., Toronto. 


XX. Manners 


44. A course in manners. Especial care shall be taken that, while in attend- 
ance, the teachers-in-training shall observe the rules of courtesy and social eti- 
quette. 


Book OF REFERENCE :— 
Practical Etiquette. 


NORMAL MODEL SCHOOLS 


45.—(1) The terms of the Normal Model Schools shall correspond with 
those of the Public Schools in cities. The regulations of the Department of Edu- 
cation with regard to the pupils and teachers in Public Schools shall apply to the 
teaching staff and to pupils of the Model Schools, subject to any modification 
that may be made from time to time by the Minister of Education. 

(2) The Head Master of each Normal Model School and the director of the 
Provincial Kindergarten shall act under the direction of the Principal of the 
Normal School to which their respective departments are attached, and shall be 
responsible to him for the order, discipline, and progress of the pupils, and also 
for the accuracy and usefulness of the lessons conducted by the teachers-in-train- 
ing. 


March, 1912. 
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NORMAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO 


(Circular No. 42) 
Elementary Household Science 
Faculty of Instruction 


The instruction given will be in the Massey-Treble Household Science Building 
of the University of Toronto, under the supervision of Miss Laird, Associate 
Professor of Household Science. The course will last for ten weeks, from April 
20th to June 27th, 1912. 


Regulations and Instructions 


This course is provided for Grade A students of the Normal Schools who are 
successful in passing the April examination, and who intend to teach classes in 
Elementary Household Science as part of the course of study in rural and village 
schools. 

Applicants for admission are required to pledge themselves to three years’ 
teaching in the Ontario schools (see form of application). Applications are to 
be handed to the Principal of the Normal School not later than March 21st. 

Good health is a condition of admission. Students showing signs of tubercular 
or nervous troubles will be asked to retire. 

Teachers should arrange to reach Toronto on Friday, April 19th; classes will 
be organized on Saturday morning at 9 a.m. The Avenue Road, Belt Line, and 
Dupont Street cars may be taken to the building, which is situated on the corner 
of Bloor Street and Queen’s Park. 

No fees will be charged for the course. The Department of Education will 
pay the railway travelling expenses of the teachers-in-training (see below) 
and will allow $4.00 per week towards the cost of board and lodging. A list of 
boarding houses will be supplied to each student by the Department along with the 
card of admission. ‘To secure the foregoing allowance, a certificate of regular 
attendance signed by Miss Laird will be required by the Department. For resi- 
dents of Toronto no such allowances will be made. 

A standard railway certificate should be secured from the ticket agent on the 
purchase of a single first-class ticket to Toronto. On arrival at Toronto the 
certificate should be deposited with Miss Laird on the first opportunity. At the 
close of the term, return tickets will be issued by the railways at one-third of the 
first-class rate with an additional 25c. for viséing the certificate. A teacher will 
be allowed for travelling expenses one and one-third times the first-class railway 
fare from her home with the additional charge for viséing. Charges for sleepers, 
meals and baggage transfers will not be allowed. 


Certificates 


Certificates in Elementary Household Science, valid in the rural and village 
Public Schools, will be granted to those students whose work, as represented by 
regular attendance, laboratory and other practice, and final and other examinations, 
shows satisfactory progress and ability to teach Household Science in the schools. 
Siudents whose work or conduct is unsatisfactory at any time during the session 


will be asked to retire. 
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Note.—For particulars regarding special grants to teachers and school boards in 
connection with the teaching of Elementary Household Science, Manual Training, and 
Agriculture and Horticulture, see the Regulations therefor, which will be sent on 
application to the Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto. 


Character and Requirements of the Course 


The object of the course is to enable the teacher to give instruction in Ele- 
mentary Household Science in schools which have not a fully equipped department. 
The instruction is adapted to the needs of the rural school pupil. It should be 
understood, however, that this course does not provide a full training in House- 
hold Science. 

The instruction is given by means of lectures and laboratory work and is 
scientific and practical. The classes are held every week day except Saturday, 
from 9 a.m. to 12 noon and from 2 to 4 p.m. 

Students are required to provide themselves with plain white aprons for work 
in food laboratories. Dark ones may be worn in household management classes. 

A deposit fee of one dollar ($1.00) is required of each student. This amount, 
minus the cost of equipment destroyed, will be returned at the end of the term. 


Course of Study 
Foods and Their Preparations 
(Three Hours a Day) 

This course includes an elementary study of foods, the methods of applying 
heat, the effect of different temperatures on the individual food principles and 
the cooking of these alone and in combination (vegetables, cereals, fruits, meats, 
eggs, milk, cheese), the action of leavening agents and the making of batters and 
doughs. Practice will also be given in planning and preparing simple meals. 


Household Management 
(Two Hours a Day) 

The House: (Planning, furnishing, heating, lighting, ventilation, disposal of 
waste, etc. 

A study of cleansing agents and methods of using them with practical applica- 
tions in care of room of the house, utensils, linen, ete. 

Home Care of the Sick and Emergencies: Care and disinfection of sick 
rooms, making of beds, making of poultices, immediate treatment of every day 
injuries, simple bandaging, etc. 


Form of Teacher’s Contract with the Department 


In consideration of my having received a free course of instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in Elementary Household Science, I hereby agree (health per- 
mitting) to teach in the Public or Separate Schools of Ontario for a period of 
three years, and to give instruction, as far as circumstances permit, along the 
fines of my special training. In case of my failure to fulfil any part of this 
agreement I undertake to reimburse the Department of Education for the expense 
incurred in this course to the extent of $15.00 for each year of the contract unful- 
filled, and proportionally for any fraction of a year. 


Bact seam Ada tae ica ie SEA Begins ae Teacher. 


bette se rene Hay OL heat oats wig tern Reg en ee 
March, 1912. 
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ENGLISH-FRENCH SCHOOLS 


Certificates, and Summer and Model Schools 


(Circular No, 31) 
Certificates for the Year 1912-13 


il? i legally qualified English-French teachers are not obtainable for vacancies 
in English-French schools, the following shall be the provisions in such cases for 
the year 1912-1913: 

(1) On the recommendation of the Inspector concerned the Minister of Educea- 
tion may renew until, at furthest, July, 1913, the expired and renewed Enelish- 
French Third Class and District certificates; but, as a condition of such ee 
mendation, the Inspector may require the holder of such certificate to attend an 
English-French Summer School. 

(2) After those mentioned above have secured positions, experienced teachers 
who are holders of temporary certificates that expire in 1912, or of the Brevet 
d’Hcole Modele or Brevet d’Ecole Académique certificates of Quebec, may, on the 
recommendation of the Inspector, be engaged on either of the following conditions: 

(a) If they have already attended an English-French Summer School and 
taught successfully for at least one term, provided always that as a condition of 
such engagements, the Inspector may require such teachers to attend a second 
session of an English-French Summer School; or 

(b) If they attend next July an English-French Summer School and pass 
the final examination thereof. 

(3) Holders of professional Third Class and District certificates (including 
renewals and extensions) who pass the English-French Model School final written 
examination, may, on the recommendation of the Inspector under whom they 
last taught, be granted Third Class certificates, valid in English-French schools 
for five years from date of issue. 

(4) Teachers in English-French schools who, as attested by an Inspector, 
have taught successfully therein for two years, who have passed the academic exam- 
ination for Entrance into the English-French Model Schools and who have attended 
two sessions of the English-French Summer Schools, and passed the final examina- 
tions thereof, may be granted Third Class certificates valid in English-French 
schools for five years from date of issue. 


Nore.—In 1913 and thereafter candidates qualifying under (4) above will be 
required to pass, in addition, the final written examinations of the English-French 
Model Schools. 


Summer Schools 


2. For the above classes of students, English-French Summer Schools will 
be held at Ottawa and Sturgeon Falls, beginning on July 2nd, at 1.30 p.m., and 
ending on August 2nd, 1912. 

3. The Department of Education will pay $3.00 a week of the cost of board 
and lodging to all teachers, who agree, if successful, to teach in the English-French 
schools in Ontario, who attend throughout the course at either of the above Summer 
Schools, and whose ordinary place of residence is outside of a radius of three 
miles from the school. It will also refund the cost to them of one single Railway 
or Boat fare and one-third to Ottawa or Sturgeon Falls from the Ontario Railway 
_ Station or Wharf nearest their last school. 
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4, Course of Study and Examinations :— 

(1) The Course shall be that prescribed by the Department of Education for 
the English-French Summer Schools. 

(2) The daily session shall be one of four hours and a half, exclusive of 
recesses. Saturday shall be a half-holiday. 

(3) (a) Before admission to a course at either Summer School, each candi- 
date shall pass at the School a written examination in English and French Gram- 
mar, Composition, and Spelling, and an oral examination in English and French 
Reading and Conversation, unless the candidate has already passed the examination 
for entrance into the English-French Model Schools. 

(b) Hach candidate shall submit a certificate that he or she will be seventeen 
years of age on or before September 3rd, 1912. 

(c) The examinations prescribed in (a) above shall begin on the afternoon 
of July 2nd, and shall be held by the Principal of the School and an Inspector 
appointed by the Minister for the purpose. 

5. Appheation for admission to one of the Summer Schools shall be made 
without delay through the Inspector to the Principal of the Summer School at 
Ottawa or Sturgeon Falls. 


Model Schools 


6. (1) The next session of the English-French Model Schools for the training 
of teachers for English-French schools will open at Ottawa, Sandwich, Sturgeon 
Falls, and Vankleek Hill on the 3rd of September, 1912, and close on June 20th, 
1913. 

(2) There shall be two vacations, as follows: 

At Christmas, beginning on December 21st, 1912, and ending on January 6th, 
1913; and 

At Easter, beginning on Thursday, March 20th, 1918, and ending on Monday, 
March 31st, 1913. 

%. The affiliated Roman Catholic Separate Schools of Ottawa, Sandwich, 
Sturgeon Falls, and Vankleek Hill, will ve used as observation and practice schools. 


Conditions of Admission 


8. No one will be admitted to one of the Model Schools who does not agree, 
if successful in obtaining a certificate, to teach thereon in the English-French 
schools of the Province of Ontario for at least the first year of his subsequent 
teaching experience. The violation of this agreement will lead to the cancelling 
of the teacher’s certificate. 

9. Application for admission should be made to the Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion not later than August 15th on a form to be supplied by him. 

10. Each candidate for admission shall submit with his application to the 
Deputy Minister, on official forms supplied by him, the following certificates: 

(1) A certificate of good moral character, from a clergyman or other competent 
authority ; 

(2) A certificate from a physician that he is physically able for the work of 
a teacher, and especially that he is free from serious pulmonary affection and 
from seriously defective eyesight and hearing; 

(3) For admission to the Junior course at Sturgeon Falls, a certificate that 
the candidate will be fourteen years of age on or before September 3rd, 1912, and, 
for admission to the course at Ottawa or to the Senior course at Sturgeon Falls, 
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(4) For admission to the Junior course at Sturgeon Falls, a certificate of 
having passed (a) the Entrance examination into the High Schools or an equivalent 
or a higher Ontario examination; or (b) the Brevet d’Ecole Modéle examination 
of Quebec. 

(5) For admission to the Course at Ottawa, Sandwich, and Vankleek Hill 
or to the Senior Course at Sturgeon Falls (a) a certificate of having passed the 
Entrance examination into the Model Schools or an equivalent or a higher Ontario 
examination; or (0) a certificate of having passed the District Certificate examina- 
tion of 1904 or any subsequent year; or (c) a certificate of having passed the 
Brevet d’Ecole Académique examination of Quebec. 

11. (1) Before admission to a course at either school, each candidate shall 
pass at the school a written examination in French Grammar and French Com- 
position and an oral examination in French Reading and Conversation, unless 
the candidate has already passed the examination for Entrance into the English- 
French Model Schools. Both examinations shall be of the standard of the Entrance 
to the Englsh-French Model Schools. 

(2) Before admission to a course at a school, each candidate presenting a 
Quebec certificate, under section 10 (4) and (5) above, shall pass at the school 
a written examination in English Grammar and English Composition and an 
oral examination in English Reading and Conversation. 

(3) The examinations prescribed in (1) and (2) above shall be conducted 
by the Principal of the School and an Inspector appointed by the Minister for this 
purpose. 


Courses of Study 


12. (1) At Ottawa, Sandwich, and Vankleek Hill the Course of Study will 
be both Academic and Professional and will cover a period of one session. 

(2) At Sturgeon Falls the Junior Course of Study will be Academic and will 
cover a period of one session or of two sessions, according to the proficiency of the 
pupil; The Senior Course will be Academic and Professional and will cover a 
period of one session. 


Board and Travelling Expenses of Teachers-in=-Training 


13. (1) The Department of Education will pay $3.00 a week of the cost of 
board and lodging of those who are in attendance and whose ordinary place of 
abode ig more than three miles from Ottawa, Sandwich, Sturgeon Falls, or 
Vankleek Hill, as the case may be. It will pay the railway fare of all such 
going from their homes to the school in September and returning from the school 
at the close of the session. The foregoing allowance will be paid as follows :— 
Part in the month of February, for attendance till January 31st and railway fare 
to the school, and the balance in July for attendance during the balance of the 
year and return railway fare. 

(2) A teacher-in-training who receives the financial aid provided for above 
will be required to teach in the English-French schools of Ontario for a period 
of three years, or to reimburse the Department of Education at the rate of one- 
third of the total financial aid for each unexpired year of the above mentioned 
three-year period. 

13 &. 
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Certificates 
14. Candidates who pass the final examination at Ottawa, Sandwich, and 
Vankleek Hill, or the final examination of the Senior Course at Sturgeon Falls 
will be granted Third Class certificates valid for five years in English-French 
Schools. 
mpi, LOA, 


SYLLABUS OF COURSES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE ENGLISH- 
FRENCH MODEL SCHOOLS, SESSION 1912-13 


(Circular No. 4%) 
Location and Purpose 


1. The English-French Model Schools are located at Ottawa, Sandwich, Stur- 
geon Falls, and Vankleek Hill. 

2. The purpose of these Schools is to prepare teachers of the ‘Third Class in 
the theory and the art of organizing, governing, and instructing the pupils of the 
English-French Schools of the Province, and to improve their academic preparation 
for teaching the subjects prescribed in the course of studies. 

3.—(a) At Sandwich, Sturgeon Falls, and Vankleek Hull, such Public and 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools as may be affiliated are used for the purposes 
of observation and practice teaching by the teachers-in-training. 

(b) At Ottawa the affiliated English Roman Catholic Separate Schools are 
used for the purpose of observation, and the affiliated English-French Roman Catho- 
lic Separate Schools for the purposes of observation and practice teaching by the 
teachers-in-training, and for the teaching of model lessons by the staff of the Model 
School and such teachers of the affiliated English-French Schools as the Principal 
of the Model School may designate for this purpose. 


Session and Vacation 


4.—(1) The next session opens at Ottawa, Sandwich, Sturgeon Falls, and 
Vankleek Hill on the 3rd of September, 1912, and closes on June 20th, 1913. 
(2) There are two vacations, as follows: 
At Christmas, beginning on December 21st, 1912, and ending on January 
6th; 10a sand 
At Easter, beginning on Thursday, March 20th, 1913, and ending on Monday, 
March 31st, 1913. 
(3) The daily session shall be one of five hours, exclusive of recesses. Satur- 
day shall be a holiday. 
(4) For the more important subjects, lesson periods of 40 minutes each are 
recommended. 


Conditions of Admission 


5.—(1) Each candidate for admission shall apply not later than August 21st 
to the Deputy Minister, who will supply the official forms provided for the follow- 
ing certificates : 

(a) A certificate of good moral character, from a clergyman or other compe- 
tent authority ; 
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(b) A certificate from a physician that he is physically able for the work of a 
teacher, and especially that he is free from serious pulmonary affection and from 
seriously defective eyesight and hearing; 

(c) For admission to the Junior course at Sturgeon Falls, a certificate from 
competent authority, that the candidate will be at least fourteen years of age on or 
before September 3rd, 1912, and a certificate of having passed (a) the Entrance 
examination into the High Schools or an equivalent or a higher Ontario examina- 
tion; or (b) the Brevet d’Ecole Modéle examination of Quebec. 

(ad) For admission to the course at Ottawa, Sandwich, and Vankleek Hill, or 
the Senior course at Sturgeon Falls, a certificate from competent authority that 
the candidate will be at least sixteen years of age on or before September 3rd, 1912, 
and a certificate of having passed (a) the Entrance examination into the English- 
French Model Schools, or an equivalent or a higher Ontario examination; or (0) 
the District Certificate examination of 1904 or any subsequent year; or (c) the 
Brevet.d’Ecole Académique examination of Quebec. 

(2) Before admission each candidate shall pass at the school (a) an oral ex- 
amination in English and French Reading and Conversation, and (b) a written 
examination in English and French Grammar, Composition, and Spelling, unless 
the candidate has already passed the examination for Entrance into the English- 
French Model Schools. Both examinations shall be of the standard for Entrance 
into the English-French Model Schools, and shall be conducted by the staff of the 
school, and the results settled by the Principal. 

6.—(1) Every teacher-in-training shall, on admission, sign an agreement, 
fhat if successful in obtaining a certificate he will teach thereon in the English- 
French Schools of the Province of Ontario for at least the first year of his sub- 
sequent teaching experience. The violation of this agreement will lead to the can- 
celling of the teacher’s certificate. 

(2) Every teacher-in-training who accepts the aid offered by the Department 
in Regulations 7 and 8 below shall, on admission, sign an agreement to teach in 
the English-French Schools of the Province of Ontario for three years or to re- 
imburse the Department of Education at the rate of one-third of the total value of 
such aid for each unexpired year of the above mentioned three-year period. 


Board and Travelling Expenses 


7.—(1) The Department of Education will pay $3.00 a week of the cost of 
board and lodging of the teachers-in-training whose ordinary place of abode is more 
than three miles from Ottawa, Sandwich, Sturgeon Falls, or Vankleek Hill, as the 
case may be. Subject to the approval of the Minister of Education, it will also pay 
the railway fare of all such going from their homes to the school in September and 
returning from the school at the close of the session. 

(2) The foregoing allowance will be paid as follows:—Part in the month of 
February for attendance till January 31st and railway fare to the school, and the 
balance in July for attendance during the rest of the session and return railway 
fare. 


Text=Books 


8.—(1) Each teacher-in-training shall bring with him the text-books he has 


been using at school. . 

(2) Each teacher-in-training in the Junior Course at Sturgeon Falls will be 
provided with any additional text-books he may need for the course for admission 
into the English-French Model Schools. 
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(3) Each teacher-in-training in the course at Ottawa, Sandwich, and Van- 
kleek Hill, and the Senior Course at Sturgeon Falls, will be provided with the fol- 
lowing text-books needed for the course: 


I. For academic work: 


(a) Such additional text-books prescribed for the High, Public, and Separate 
Schools as may be found necessary. 

(b) Les Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes: Lecons de Langue Francaise (Cours 
Supérieur) ; Charles Leroy: Lectures graduées et lecons de littérature; Les Fréres 
de Ecoles Chrétiennes: Cours theorique et pratique de Style. 


Il. For professional work : 


(a) McMurray: The Method of the Recitation; Gordy: Psychology; Millar: 
School Management; The Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public Elementary 
Schools; Practical Etiquette. 

(5) Une réunion de Professeurs: Enseignement de la Lecture (Méthodologie) ; 
Haustrate et Labeau: Cours complet de pedagogie. 

(c) The Manuals on Methodology published by the Department of Education. 


III. For work in the Practice Schools: 


Such additional text-books used in these schools as may be necessary. 


Duties of Staff 


9.—(1) Subject to the regulations and to the approval of the Minister of Edu- 
cation, the Principal of each Model School shall prescribe the duties of his staff 
and shall be responsible for the efficiency of the Model School and the affiliated 
Separate School Classes. 

(2) The members of each staff of the affiliated Schools shall be provided by 
the Board, and shall be subject to the approval of the Minister. For Model School 
purposes they shall be subject to the authority of the Principal. 


Duties of Teachers=in=Training 

10.—(1) Teachers-in-training shall board and lodge only at such houses as 
are approved by the Principal. 

(2) They shall attend regularly and punctually, and shall submit to such dis- 
cipline and directions as the Principal may prescribe. 

(3) Teachers-in-training who, in the opinion of the staff, are unduly defec- 
tive in scholarship, or whose conduct or progress is unsatisfactory, may be dismissed 
by the Principal at any time during the session from further attendance. 


Library 


11. Under the direction of the staff, the Library shall be constantly used for 
consultation by the teachers-in-training. The Library contains a supply of books 
of general and professional literature, and several copies of each of the following: 

Carpenter, Baker, and Scott: Teaching of English. 

Chubb: Teaching of English. 

MacClintock: Literature in the Elementary School. 

Arlo Bates: Talks on the Writing of English. 

Arlo Bates: Talks on the Teaching of Literature. 

Dearness: How to Teach Nature Study. 

Sileox and Stevenson: Nature Study. 

Scott: Nature Study and the Child. 
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Arnold Foster: This World of Ours. 
Smith: Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 
Young: The Teaching of Mathematics. 
Betts: The Mind and Its Education. 
Bagley: Class Management. 
White: School Management. 
Landon: Principles and Practice of Teaching and School Management. 
re eta & Tremblay: Méthode de Langue Francaise, Teachers’ Ed. I Book, 
ook. 
Les Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes: Méthodologie. 
Les Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes: Eléments de Pédagogie Pratique, Vol. II. 
Carré et Liquier: Traite de Pedagogie. 


Literary Society 


12. A Literary Society for general culture and for professional advancement 
shall be established in each Model School, and shall be fostered by the staff ag an 
important part of the course of study. It should begin immediately after the work 
of organizing the school has been completed, and should meet at least twice a month 
until the special preparation for the final examination begins. The programme 
should include essays, debates, recitations, and the reproduction of suitable scenes 
from standard plays. 

Examinations 
Subjects and Values 

13. The final standing of the teachers-in-training shall be determined on the 
results of the following: 

(1) A written examination in the subjects of Groups I and II below, on 
papers prepared by the staff, immediately before the Christmas vacation. The 
maximum marks for each subject shall be 20. 

(2) A final written examination in June in Groups I and II, on papers pre- 
pared by the Department and uniform for all the schools. The maximum marks 
for each subject shall be 60. 

(3) The sessional Records in Groups I and II below: Oral and written class 
tests given throughout the session. The maximum marks for each subject shall be 
20. 

(4) In settling the results in each subject of Groups I and II, the marks at 
the Christmas and the Final examinations and those of the Sessional Records shall 
be combined, making a maximum total of 100. 

(5) Oral, written, and practical tests given throughout the session in Group 
III below, more especially towards the close, in matter and method, and a final 
written and practical examination held by the staff when the course in each subject 
of the Group is completed. The maximum marks for each subject shall be 100, 
except for School Law and Regulations and for Manners, which shall each be 50 
(25 marks for the paper on Manners, and 25 on the report of the staff as to the 
general deportment of the teacher-in-training). . . 

(6) The course in Group IV: Observation and Practice-teaching during the 
session and especially towards the close thereof. T’he maximum marks for Obser- 
vation lessons shall be 200, and for practice-teaching 1,200. 

14.—(1) All the examinations shall be based on the courses as laid down in 
this syllabus. 

(2) At the examination in Groups 
subject. 


I and II there shall be one paper in each 
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(3) The examination in Groups II and III shall include a thorough test of 
the academic qualifications of the teacher-in-training. 
15. The following are the Groups and the included subjects: 


Group I 


The Principles of Education, School Organization and Management. 


Group II 


Arithmetic, Literature (English and French), Grammar (English and French), 
Composition (English and French), History and Geography. 


Group III 


Nature Study, Art, Music, Reading (English and French), Spelling (English 
and French), Writing, Physical Training, Hygiene, School Law and Regulations, 
Manners. 

Group IV 


Observation and Practice-teaching in the Affihated Schools. 


Certificates 


16.—(1) A teacher-in-training who obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each 
subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks for each of Groups I, IT, III, 
and IV, may on the recommendation of the staff be granted a Third Class certificate 
valid for five years in an English-French School. 

(2) A teacher-in-training who fails at the final examination in one or more 
of Groups I, II, and II], but who makes 60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks 
for Group IV, and 35 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 55 per cent. of the 
aggregate of the marks in each of Groups I, II, and III, may, on the recommenda- 
tion of the staff, be granted a District Certificate valid for one year in an English- 
French School. He may also obtain a Third Class Certificate without attending a 
second session, if he passes subsequently the final examination of an Enghsh-French 
Model School in the Group or Groups in which he has failed. All other candidates 
who fail shall attend a second session. 

(3) Candidates who are exempt from attendance shall pass the examination 
in Groups I and II, but they shall be exempt from an examination in Groups III 
and IV, provided they submit to the Minister a certificate from the Principal of 
a Summer Model School that they have passed in the subjects of Group IIT and a 
certificate from their last Inspector that they have taught successfully for at least 
half a year. For such candidates, each subject in Groups I and II shall be valued 
at 100 marks, and the pass standard shall be 40 per cent. of the marks for each 
subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of marks for each Group. 


Courses of Studies 


17.—(1)' The Junior Course of Study at Sturgeon Falls shall cover a period 
of two school years, and shall be the academic course prescribed for Entrance into 
the English-French Model Schools. (See High School Regulations, page 56.) 

(2) The course of study at Ottawa, Sandwich, and Vankleek Hill and the 
Senior Course at Sturgeon Falls shall cover a period of one school year, and be 
both academic and professional, as follows: 
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(a) The Principles of Education and General Methodology, School Organiza- 
tion and Management, and Special Methodology. 3 

(b) A thorough review of the Public and Separate School Course from the 
standpoint of Pedagogy and the requirements of the Public and Separate Schools 
the Special Methodology being taken up at each stage of the academic review. 

(c) Special instruction in Writing, Art, Physical Training, Hygiene, Music 
Sewing, Manual Training, School Law and Regulations, English Reading, Heewen 
Reading (including Literature), French Grammar and French Composition 
(including Spelling), as provided in the text-books detailed in Reg. 8, I (b). 

(d) Supervised Observation and Practice-teaching in the Affiliated Schools, as 
detailed in Regulations 23-28. 


Language of Communication and Instruction 


18. In the Model School itself the language of communication and instruction 
shall be Hnglish, except in the teaching of French Reading, Grammar, and Com- 
position, for which French may be used. In the Affiliated Schools the provisions 
of 3 (1), Circular of Instructions 17, shall prevail as follows: 

Where necessary in the case of French-speaking pupils, French may be used 
as the language of instruction and communication; but such use of French shall 
not be continued beyond Form I, excepting during the school year of 1912-13, when 
it may also be used as the language of instruction and communication in the case 
of pupils beyond Form I who, owing to previous defective training, are unable to 
speak and understand the English language. | 


Order of the Courses 
Introductory 


19. In order that the teacher-in-training may begin early the Observation 
work and the Practice-teaching, an introductory course shall be taken up in the 
following order : 

(1) An elementary academic review of at most three weeks. 

(2) The prime essentials of the course in the Principles of Education and 
General Methodology taken once a day for the same period. 


Sessional 


20. Tio prevent the dissipation of energy which would result from the concur- 
rent study of a large number of subjects diverse in content, the system of intensive 
study should be followed so far as the special qualifications of the members of the 
staff will permit. In the order of the courses and the grouping of the subjects, due 
regard should be had to the character of each subject and its natural relations, and 
to the logical development of the courses and their relative functional value in the 
pedagogy of the Public and Separate School programme. 

When a subject has been finished, it should from time to time be reviewed 
with a further extension of the most important parts, having due regard to its 
character and importance. 

21.—(1) On the professional side, after the completion of the Introductory 
Course prescribed above, the course in the principles of Education should be taken 
up three times a week until finished. The course in School Organization and Man- 
agement should be taken up from the first twice a week until finished. 

(2) The total number of lessons for each of the following subjects should be 
as nearly as practicable as follows: 
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The Principles of Education and School Organization and Management, each 
50; Manners, 5; School Law and Regulations, 10. 

(3) The number of lesson-periods per week for each of the following subjects 
should be, as nearly as practicable, as follows: 

French: Reading (including Literature), Composition (including Spelling), 
and Grammar, 6; Art, 2; Music, 1; Manual Training, 1; Physical Training, 1; 
Writing and Book-keeping, 1; Literary Society, 1; Observation and Practice- 
teaching, 4 (minimum); Religious Instruction, 1. Practice in Singing should also 
be given for a few minutes between lesson periods, and in Physical Exercises at 
recess. 

(4) The provision for the other subjects of the course shall be made by the 
Principal in accordance with the amount of time at his disposal and the necessities 
of the teachers-in-training. 

22. The following principles of selection and order should be observed in the 
Special Methodology and the academic treatment of the other subjects of the 
course: 

(1) In the Mathematical group, Arithmetic should be taken about three times 
a week for about the first six months. It should then be continued with one lesson 
a week to the end of the session, the other two periods being given to the Special 
Methodology of the elements of Algebra and Geometry. 

(2) The subjects of the groups, Geography and History; Language, Grammar, 
and Composition; and Phonics, Voice Culture, and Reading, should respectively be 
related in organization as are the subjects of the Mathematical group; Geography, 
Language and Grammar, and Phonics and Voice Culture preceding in their re- 
spective groups. 

(3) In the Science group, the Biological side should be given special attention 
during the Autumn and the Spring, and all the Science subjects should be taken 
up first from the Nature Study point of view. 


Observation and Practice=Teaching 


23.—(1) The introductory Courses provided for in Regulation 19 shall be 
followed by systematic Observation and Practice-teaching, the minimum number 
of Observation lessons being 80 and of Practice-teaching lessons 25, but these num- 
bers shall each be increased to meet the necessities of individual teachers-in-training. 

(2) A Course of Observation in the different forms of the Affiliated Schools 
taken three times a week for about three weeks shall precede the Practice-teaching. 

24.—(1) When the attendance renders it necessary, the teachers-in-training 
shall be divided into suitable groups, and the work of Observation and Practice- 
teaching shall be taken up systematically per time-table arranged from time to 
time. A member of the staff shall accompany the teachers-in-training in both the 
Observation and Practice-teaching courses. 

(2) At least that group to which the teacher-in-training belongs shall be pre- 
sent at the discussion of his Observation and Practice-teaching lessons. 

25.—(1) The Observation and Practice-teaching lessons for each teacher-in- 
training shall, as far as practicable, be arranged so as to cover the work of the 
English-French Schools in all subjects and in all grades. 

(2) Continuous practice-teaching for several periods towards the end of the 
course shall be required, the teacher-in-training being wholly responsible for the 
discipline of the class. 

26.—(1) The Principal shall notify the teacher-in-training of the subject 
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and the scope of the Observation lesson, whether taught by a Model School teacher 
or by a teacher of 'the affiliated school, and shall prepare the lesson beforehand. 

(2) After observing the lesson, the teachers-in-training shall submit a report 
upon it to the master concerned for the discussion thereof. 

(3) ‘Teachers-in-training shall prepare a plan of each Practice-teaching lesson 
for submission to the Model School teacher concerned. 

2%.—(1) The Model teachers in charge of the academic work in a subject shall 
develop its details in their teaching order, and shall also themselves teach model 
lessons in the Model Schools and _ affiliated schools. These model lessons should be 
taught only at the close of what forms an organically whole section of the subject, 

(2) Model lessons shall also be taught by such teachers of the Affiliated Schools 
as the Principal of the Model School may select for the purpose. 

(3) All the model lessons in the Affiliated Schools shall be taught in accord- 
ance with the regular programme of the School. 

28.—(1) The necessary application of the Principles of Education and of 
Methodology shall be made systematically by the Model School teachers in connec- 
tion with the Model and the Observation lessons and the Practice-teaching. 

(2) Concerted work on the part of the Model School teachers, and of such of 
the teachers in the Affiliated Schools as the Model School Principal may have 
selected, shall be secured by frequent conferences of the staff, especially before the 
work concerned begins. 


Syllabus of Courses 
The Principles of Education and General Methodology 


29. The object of the course is to provide the teachers-in-training with such 
a working conception of the nature of Education and of Methodology as is prac- 
ticable at this stage, and as will improve natural tact and skill by determining pro- 
cedure and forming ideals. The course includes the following topics: 

Aim of Education: Examination of the chief current definitions of Education ; 
relation of aim to procedure in Education ; 

Laws underlying the Process of Teaching: The relation of analysis to syn- 
thesis, of induction to deduction; purpose of methods of instruction. 

The Plan of the Recitation: Adjustment to the needs of the capacities of the 
pupils; relation of previous work; examination of the “five formal steps” of the 
Herbartians. 

Questions and Answers: Use of questioning in the development of the in- 
dividual and general notions; right and wrong methods of questioning; examina- 
tion of the so-called Socratic method; answers; qualities of a good answer; treat- 
ment of faulty answers; mistakes in dealing with answers; illustrations, their office 
and value. 

Instincts and Interests: The place of natural tendencies in the development 
of mental life; a study of some of the more significant of the child’s instincts and 
interests; methods of eliminating, strengthening, or modifying instincts and in- 
terests. 

Habit and Association: Nature of habit; relation of habit to instinct; con- 
ditions of the formation of habits; the laws of habit applied to school studies, 
especially to those involving the acquisition of ski ll such as writing, reading, manual 
training, art, etc.; the place of habit in character formation; nature of association ; 
conditions of association; relation of association to habit; how to form permanent 
associations; relation of habit to character. . . ; 

Apperception: Nature of apperception ; necessity for making subjects taught 
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meaningful; the process of interpreting the new in terms of the old applied to 
school studies; significance of the maxim, “ Proceed from the known to the related 
unknown.” 

Attention: Nature of attention as a process; conditions of attention; rela- 
tion of attention to habit and association; interest in its relation to attention; 
voiuntary and non-voluntary attention distinguished; attention in young children 
and in adults compared; methods of securing and retaining attention; obstacles 
to attention. 

Retention: Conditions of retention; the relation of retention and appercep- 
tion; the factors in efficient recall; functions of the drill lesson and of the review 
lesson; methods of conducting drill and review. | 

Individual and General Notions: How they are distinguished from each 
other; how individual notions should be approached and presented; how to pro- 
ceed from individual to general notions; the value of types in the development of 
general notions; how general notions should be applied. 

Impression and Expression: Their interdependence; importance of this inter- 
dependence as the basis for the constructive side of school work; its bearing upon 
the development of character. 


School Organization and Management 


30. The object of the course is to give the teacher-in-training, in the light of 
the principles of education, a knowledge of the technique of school management 
and organization which shall enable him to secure the orderly and efficient working 
of a one-teacher school. The course includes the following topics: 

The Teacher: Natural qualifications of a good teacher; importance of scholar- 
ship, training, experience, professional studies, wide culture, Teachers’ Associations ; 
of good magazines, professional and cultural, etc.; the teacher’s relations with the 
principal, the inspector, trustees, parents; civic and social duties; personal power 
and influence in the school and the community; daily preparation for teaching; 
correcting written exercises; care of health. | 

Classification: The value of school organization; evils of over-classification ; 
promotions, when and how made. 

The Daily Programme: Principles involved in the construction of a time- 
table; seat work; individual black-board work; the question of fatigue; typical 
time-tables for ungraded schools; school records. 

Written Examinations: Good effects; bad effects; school results that cannot 
be tested by examinations; how to set examination papers; reading and valuing 
the answers; examinations as related to promotions. 

School-room Routine: Chief varieties of mechanizing routine; their advan- 
tages and disadvantages; appointment of monitors. 

Desirable School Habits: Punctuality; neatness in person and work; ac- 
curacy; promptness; quietness; industry; obedience; truthfulness; honesty; the 
relation of the preceding to moral training. 

School Incentives: Kinds and office; effects on character, on school work, 
on health. 

Order and Discipline: What is meant by good order; the chief elements of 
governing power; faults and how to avoid them; co-operation of school and home; 
punishment, ends and necessity, right conditions, characteristics of judicious punish- 
ment, injudicious punishment, the discipline of consequences. 

Physical Education: Relations of physical and intellectual development; im- 
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portance of change of work; value of plays and games; organized and unorganized 
play; the teacher on the playground; physical exercise within the school. : 

ate Kindergarten: Its essential principles; relation to the school system as 
a whole. 


NotEe.—For information as to the necessary details of School A dati 
Equipment, the teacher-in-training is referred to Circular 33. tere eee 


School Law and Regulations 


31. The Ontario School Law and Regulations in so far as they deal with the 
ee and obligations of teachers and pupils. The following should be empha- 
sized— 

The importance, in official correspondence, of signing the name correctly and 
the Christian name in full and of specifying, in the case of females, whether Miss 
or Mrs. 

The necessity of making all agreements clear and conclusive. These should 
be contracts as provided by the statute. Substituting for the contract an agree- 
ment made orally or by correspondence often leads to misunderstanding and diffi- 
culty. 

Notr.—Every school register contains two copies of a form of agreement, one for 
the teacher and one for the Board. Additional copies may be obtained on application 
to the Department. 

Duties of teachers and inspectors. The payments of the Grants and other 
matters directly affecting the teacher, trustees, and school. 

Regulations of the Public, Separate, and English-French Schools. 

The calling and conducting of school meetings and the consideration of mat- 
ters incidental thereto, such as the duties of auditors, appeal to Inspec- 
tors, ete. 

Non-resident pupils and the charging of fees. 

Penalties and prohibitions regarding the buying and selling of text-books and 
school supplies and the use of unauthorized books, pamphlets, school helps, and 
magazines. 

The Ontario Public Health Act and Regulations, so far as they pertain to 
teachers, pupils, and the school. 


Special Methodology 


32. The object of the course is to prepare the teacher-iu-training for intelli- 
gently observing and teaching in all grades of the Public and Separate Schools, 
by enabling him to apply the principles of education and, in particular, to adapt 
to the work in each subject the principles of general method. The work in special 
methodology should be preceded by a general survey of the Public and Separate 
School Course of Study with a view to understanding the special object of each 
subject and the correlation of the different subjects amongst themselves. 

These lessons should be followed by the systematic study of the subject matter 
of the Public and Separate School text-books with emphasis on the elements; such 
study to be concurrent with special methods of instruction, accompanied by type 
lessons and other illustrations of the most important topics, and including those 
topics detailed under each head below, so that the teacher may know how to use 
each text-book. The work in the special methodology of each subject should be 
introduced by a few lessons of a general character, embracing the application of 
the principles of general method to the teaching of the subject. a 

The special methodology of teaching English to French-speaking pupils is 
outlined under Language and Composition below, and fully dealt with in the Man- 
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ual of Methodology. For the methodology of French Reading and Grammar, little 
special provision is necessary; it may easily be adapted to the Methodology of Eng- 
lish Reading and Grammar. In the case of Grammar, however, elementary French 
Etymology should be taken up in the language lessons of Form II on account of the 
numerous inflections which must be assimilated early in order that the pupil may 
be able to write and spell even simple sentences. Such other special methodology 
in French as is needed is provided for in the professional works listed in Reg. 
Brae 0)? 

The Manuals of Methodology, provided in each subject by the Department of 
Education should be constantly used by the teachers-in-training. 


Language and Composition 


33. The special object of the course in Language and Composition is to pre- 
pare the teacher to train his pupils to speak and to write good English and good 
French as a fixed unconscious habit. The course includes the following topics: 

Oral and Written Composition: Their relation; how habits of speaking and 
writing correctly are formed; the effect of the teacher’s example upon the pupil’s 
language; importance of libraries for supplementary reading; influences opposed 
to good usage; incidental work in language training; expression as a stage in the 
development of every lesson; necessity for special exercises in oral and written 
composition. 

Methods in Oral and Written Composition: Methods of encouraging the 
pupil’s free natural expression and of extending his vocabulary through oral exer- 
cises; principles governing criticism of oral work; the dangers connected there- 
with and the means of avoiding them; value of formal linguistic exercises; the 
relation of a knowledge of grammatical rules to the development of correct forms 
in speech; method of correcting common errors; relative value of pupil’s own 
language and of special exercises in false syntax as material for criticism; the prin- 
ciples to be kept in view in conducting exercises in written composition; super- 
vision and aid during writing; value of topical outlines; the place of home-work 
in written compositions; methods of correcting compositions; value of re-writing. 

Materials for Written and Oral Composition: Principles governing choice of 
topics; gathering, selecting, and arranging material; class answers as material for 
oral composition; importance of framing questions that will require answers of 
considerable length; the reproduction of fairy and folk stories, fables, poems, 
biographies; relative value of reading and telling stories; transition from repro- 
duction to originality; descriptions of personal experiences, real and imaginary; 
pictures suggestive of stories; school games; autobiographies of familiar things; 
developing themes from minor incidents, themes connected with school studies, gen- 
eral themes; letter writing, with special attention to form and style; invitations 
and replies thereto; bills, receipts, promissory notes, etc. 

Teaching English to French-speaking Pupils of Form I: The Natural, or 
Direct method: The establishment of the same direct association between experi- 
ence and expression as exists in the use of the mother tongue—in associating in 
the mind the impression or idea directly with the English word, and, in the pro- 
cess, the successive use of the eye, ear, and voice—showing, expressing, and having 
the pupils repeat. The object of the method to give the pupils the command of 
the language as a means of oral and written self-expression. 

The mother-tongue not required to teach English, if the natural method is 
properly applied. When required to clear up any difficulty or to avoid a loss of 
time, its use to be confined to explanations which are absolutely necessary. 
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The value of Nursery Rhymes and Memory Gems as a means of acquiring a 
good pronunciation and of developing the sense of rhythm. 
The pupil to understand clearly the meaning of everything he says, and never 
to be asked to write or memorize anything that he does not understand clearly, and 
cannot say correctly. : 


The methods to be adopted when the pupil has already acquired some know- 
ledge of English. 


Reading 


34. The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the teacher-in 
training to train his pupils to get the writer’s thoughts and feelings (intelligent 
reading) and to communicate them to the listener so that he may appreciate them 
(intelligible reading). ‘The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of Reading: Its correlation with other subjects; importance of 
training in reading and in the principles of vocal expression to the pupil’s ordinary 
speech and general culture; the limitations of the pupil’s ability to interpret words; 
his previous preparation. 

Methods in Reading: The word, sentence, phonic, and combination methods; 

devices for securing rapid word recognition and for fixing attention on the thought, 
as well as upon the word forms in the earlier stages; means of securing natural ex- 
pressive reading; the place and limitations of imitative reading; common faults 
on the part of both pupil and teacher and how to correct them; criticism by teacher 
and by pupils. Change in purpose and methods of reading as determined by the de« 
velopment of the pupil’s experience and powers; methods of developing in pupils 
the habit of reading for thought and pleasure; reading as a means of creating and 
fostering a taste for good literature. 

Forms of Reading: The function and value of silent reading, sight reading, 
dramatic reading, elocution, declamation. 


Spelling 


35. The special object of the course in Spelling is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to secure accuracy in ‘the subject. The course includes the following 
topics :— 

Scope of Spelling: Its correlation with other.subjects; causes of the difficul- 
ties experienced by pupils in learning to spell; causes of incorrect spelling. 

Methods in Spelling: Necessity for teaching, not merely testing, spelling; 
phonic exercises and word-building in relation to spelling; syllabication; the place 
of transcription and dictation; methods of checking and correcting errors; value of 
re-writing; prevention versus correction; the character of drill and review exercises 
in spelling; methods of varying the spelling recitation; value of rules in spelling. 

Materials for Spelling: Principles of selection of material for spelling; group- 
ing of words for the purpose of spelling; incidental spelling; uses of the dictionary 
and of the spelling-book. 


Literature 


36. The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to create in his pupils a taste for good literature, while broadening their 
knowledge, moulding their characters, and aiding them to appreciate the beauty 
and the power of artistic expression of thought and feeling. The course includes the 
following topics, to be illustrated fully by reference to the School Readers: 

Selection of subject-matter for Literature Lessons: Qualities of literature 
that appeal to children of different ages ; basis of selection of material for different 
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grades; lists of suitable nursery rhymes, fairy tales, fables, nature stories, etc., 
adapted to children of lower grades and of works for pupils in the highest grades; 
complete wholes versus extracts. 

Methods in Teaching Literature: Methods of dealing with primary literature ; 
comparison of values of reading and telling; the application of the general prin- 
ciples of method to the teaching of literature; method in supplementary reading 
contrasted with that in exact study; the importance and method of memorizing 
selections; the value of oral reading in the interpretation and appreciation of litera- 
ture; the importance of the teacher’s own ability to read well. 

Lesson Procedure: Preparation of the pupils; necessity for preparing a suit- 
able mood for lesson; how far the author’s biography has a place here; preliminary 
reading of the selection; the main thought of the lesson grasped in a more or less 
indefinite way through a reading of it; the analysis of a selection into its wider 
thought-elements and the analysis of these again into their elements; the place of 
explanation of words and phrases; the use of the dictionary; the relation of the 
subordinate thoughts to the unity of the whole, the main thought of the selection 
as made definite by the analysis; the oral reading of the selection by pupils after 
study; the value of oral and written reproduction and of memorization; suitable 
seat work. 

Hxaminations in Literature: Difficulties of examining in hterature; specimen 
examination questions. 

Teachers Preparation: Special importance of teacher’s own qualifications ; 
private reading-courses for teachers; suggestions for their future reading. 

Teachers Preparation: Special importance of teacher’s own qualifications ; 
sessional private reading-courses for teachers-in-training; suggestions for their 
future reading. 

School Library: Principles to be kept in view in selecting works for the school 
library; methods of making use of school library; means of securing the co-opera- 
tion of the home in the pupil’s reading. 


Grammar 


37. The special object of the course in Grammar is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to secure precision of expression on the part of his pupils, to train them in 
habits of logical analysis, and to give them a basis for self-criticism in language by 
developing the principles of language structure. The course includes the following 
topics :— 

Meaning of Grammar; the relation of grammar to speech; correlation with 
other subjects; when to begin the study of English and French Grammar respec- 
tively. 

The sentence as the starting point; basal value of function; order and method 
of teaching the parts of speech; principles of classification as applied to grammar; 
inflection, use and value of our remaining inflections; rules of syntax, their value; 
use of grammatical terminology; definitions, their value; how to be obtained, how 
to be apphed; analysis and parsing, aim and value of each; value of diagrams; 
oral and written exercises; treatment of false syntax. 


History 


38. The special object of the course in History is to prepare the teacher to 
train pupils to adapt human experiences to present situations. In the elementary 
stages the chief objects are to arouse an interest in historical studies, to enable the 
pupils to appreciate the logical sequence of events, and to give them a knowledge of 
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their civil rights and duties ; also to stimulate a love of country. The course in- 
cludes the following topics :— 

The Scope of History The correlation of history with other subjects, es- 
pecially geography ; the special value of Canadian and of British history; the pro- 
per perspective in the development of the subjects; parts enlarged in the academic 
review; what makes an event important. 

Methods: The recitation, its form and purposes; the place of oral teaching 
and of black-board work by teacher, and of written exercises at seat and at: black- 
_ board by pupils; methods in oral and in written work; the use of pictures, maps, 
CL Cas OL readers and of the text-book; relation of method to the personality of the 
teacher and his knowledge of the subject; special importance of preparation of les- 
son by teacher owing to mass of detail; errors to be avoided. 

The selection and arrangement of material suitable for different grades, the 
place and purpose of local ‘history and the history of the aborigines and pioneers. 

Biography: The natural attractiveness of biography; the relation of bio- 
graphy to history; the use of a study of biography in the development of character; 
selection of suitable biographies for pupils of different grades, as the lives of ex- 
plorers, navigators, and soldiers for primary grades; of statesmen, poets, scientists, 
etc., as representing more complex conditions, for pupils of higher grades. 

Epochs: heir relation to biography; systematic chronological study of his- 
tory and its value and dangers; the causal sequence of events. 

Cwics: Ends to be kept in view in teaching civics; consideration of work to 
be undertaken in civics; study of civic institutions as appearing in their lowest 
forms among primitive peoples; the beginnings of governments, of courts, of school 
systems, of factories, of means of transportation, etc., study of present forms of 
civic institutions. 

Supplementary Material: The use of mythology, ballads, orations, epics, 
legends, tales of chivalry, narrative poems, and historical novels; character of his- 
tory readers and of supplementary works for the different grades, significance and 
value of our Flag. 

Geography 

39. The special object of the course in Geography is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to extend the pupils’ knowledge of the earth and its relation to life thereon, 
and to assist them in interpreting and utilizing their physical environment in ac- 
cordance with their needs. The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of Geography; its relation to other subjects, especially to Nature 
Study, History, and Elementary Science. 

The review of the course should lay special emphasis on the study of the earth’s 
surface and the changes wrought thereon by the various agencies, rock formation 
and soils, distribution of mineral products, plant and animal life, the earth’s relation 
to other heavenly bodies, weather and climate, man’s relation to the rest of the 
world, and commercial and political geography. | 

Methods in Geography: The order of development of the subject in rural and 
urban schools; the use of maps, globes, pictures, black-board drawings, natural 
objects, specimens of products, stereoscopic views, sand-table ; serap-book ; modelling, 
map drawing, scales and projections; weather observations and records, simple ex- 
periments in explanation of natural phenomena; excursions In connection with the 
observations in local geography; the use of the reference library, books of travel, 
geography readers, etc., common mistakes in teaching geography and means of avoid- 
ing them; special importance of the preparation of the lesson by teacher owing 


to the mass of details. 
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Nature Study 


40. The special object of the course in Nature Study is to broaden and deepen 
the teacher’s sympathies and interests, and, through him, those of his pupils, by 
training them to observe and interpret the common phenomena of the world about 
him. The course includes the following topics :— 

The Character and Scope of Nature Study: Its relation to formal science; 
its correlation with other subjects. 

Material for Nature Study: Conditions determining the choice of material for 
nature study lessons for pupils of different grades, and for varying conditions in 
rural and urban schools; uses and limitations of books, pictures, models, collections, 
etc.; supplementary materials such as stories, literature, etc. 

Methods in Nature Study: Nature Study as a method; special characteristics 
of a typical nature study lesson; directions for conducting school excursions; the 
study of special typical topics dealing with materials of nature study and illustra- 
ting methods of presentation in all grades of Public Schools. 


Notre.—As often as practicable teachers-in-training should make excursions for the 
purpose of studying materials in their natural environment and relations. They 
should make collections of different kinds for their own use as well as to enable them 
to direct as teachers the practical side of nature study. They should make collections 
of weeds, weed seeds, economic plants, diseased plants, injurious and beneficial insects, 
of factory products, garden flowers, ete. 


Arithmetic 


41. The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to improve the teacher’s 
knowledge of the subject that he may use it effectively as a means of logical train- 
ing, and more particularly that he may be prepared to give his pupils such instruc- 
tion in the various arithmetical processes as will enable them to make with accuracy, 
rapidity, and facility, the computations which their future life may render neces- 
sary. ‘The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of Arithmetic; its relation to the other subjects of the Curriculum ; 
importance of its practical aspects as related to the lives of the pupils; the various 
steps involved in the development of the number idea; the unit, its nature and 
use; the necessity for standard units; number, a ratio. 

Methods in Arithmetic: Analysis and synthesis, induction and deduction, 
compared, illustrated, and applied; graphic methods; use of concrete material in 
making clear new processes and in verifying and interpreting operations performed ; 
the use of text-books and of prescribed apparatus; the importance of training in, 
and devices for securing neatness, accuracy, and speed in computation; the im- 
portance, place, and treatment of oral arithmetic; the value of problems; the essen- 
tials of proper solutions; solutions by full analysis, and by performing opera- 
ations only; “unitary” method and method of direct measurement; grading of 
problems; interest in problems for which the pupils themselves furnish the 
material; black-board work; drill and examination work in arithmetic; checking 
written work in the class-rooms. 

The various arithmetical operations and their applications, with special stress 
upon the requirements of teachers engaged in rural Public School work. The 
work to the end of Form III should receive most attention, even if this entails 
the omission of some of the topics under applied arithmetic. The course should 
include the following :— 

Counting; measuring with standard units; numbers 1 to 10, from 10 to 20, 
ete.; number pictures; notation and numeration; addition-tables, exercises, de- 
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vices; subtraction by decomposition, by equal additions, and by complimentary 
additions; multiplication, relation to other operations, tables, exercises, factors; 
division, short and long, factoring, cancellation, division by factors; measures and 
multiples. | 

Fractions: How and when to be introduced, different interpretations, nota- 
tions, rules for operations deduced and applied; decimal fractions, correspondence 
of methods of numeration, notation, and operations with those of integers ; recur- 
ring decimals. . 

Applied Arithmetic: Percentage, trade discount, commission, insurance, taxes 
interest, discount, stocks, exchange; tables of weights and measures; the metri¢ 
system; mensuration, including the areas of rectangles, triangles, parallelograms, 
and circles, and the volume of rectangular solids, cylinders, prisms, cones, and 
spheres; square root. 

Writing 

42. ‘The object of the course in Writing is to train the teacher-in-training 
to write rapidly and legibly, and to make him familiar with the best means of 
securing the most satisfactory results in the teaching of the subject. This course 
includes the following topics :— 

Methods in Writing: Penholding; position at the desk; position of the paper; 
the proper formation of the small and the capital letters and the figures; various 
movement exercises; practice on paper and on the black-board. 

Use of headlines and copybooks; use of blank paper; its ruling; value of 
transcription, dictation and composition in writing; use of the black-board to 
teach the correct form of each letter singly and in combination; how general and 
individual faults are corrected; the formation of a characteristic hand; how to 
deal with pupils having some physical disability. 


Art 


43. The Scope of Art: Art as a mode of expression and a means of aesthetic 
culture; its correlation with other subjects in the school course. 

How to Use the Various Mediums: Charcoal, ink, coloured crayons, water 
colours, and pencil. 

Plant Study, including the drawing of plants or any parts of plants in ink, 
charcoal, crayon, or pencil mass, and in water colours, pencil outline, and pencil 
values. 

Tree Study in any medium. 

Landscape in ink, water colours, and pencil. 

Object Drawing: Simple familiar objects in charcoal, ink, or pencil mass. 

The drawing of common spherical, cylindrical and rectangular objects illustra- 
ting the principles of freehand perspective—pencil. 

Illustration: Games, occupations, nursery rhymes, and stories chiefly in char- 
coal, pencil, and ink. 

Pose Drawing: Ink mass, pencil outline, pencil values, and water colours. 

Black-board Drawing: White and coloured crayons and charcoal. 

Colour Harmonies and Neutral Values: Water colours. 

Design: The repetition of simple units to form borders and surface patterns 
and the application of design to constructed objects so as to show good spacing. 


Manual Training 


44, The special object of the course in Manual Training is to train the teacher 
to appreciate the educational value of various forms of constructive work, and to 


14° kh. 
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use constructive exercises in the most effective ways. The course includes the 
following topics :— 

The Scope of Manual Training, its correlation with other subjects in the cur- 
riculum ; outlines of courses in the different forms of hand work. The practical 
course includes the following with concurrent methodology : 

Typical forms of constructive work adapted to the capacities of children in 
the lower grades, including weaving, elementary paper, and cardboard work and 
modelling. (The course for Forms I, II, and III of the Public and Separate 
Schools. ) 


Music 


45. The special object of the course in Music is to qualify the teacher to under- 
take the teaching of simple songs adapted to the requirements of rural schools, 
and the elements of time and tune embodied therein. ‘The course includes the fol- 
lowing topics :— 

Tune: Practice in singing, from the Tonic-Solfa modulator, or the Staff, the 
simpler intervals of the Major Scale, in any key. 

Time: Practice in singing simple rhythmic exercises in two, three, four, and 
six pulse measure, containing continued tones and easy divisions of the beat. 

Voice Culture: Practice in breath control and exercise calculated to promote 
correct habits of voice production in speaking and singing. 

Songs: The study of Rote Songs adapted to the lower forms of Public Schools. 

The study of songs learned by note, from the Tonic-Solfa, or Staff notation. 
This should commence with the simpler elements of time and tune, and proceed 
to the more advanced grades. 


Note.—Teachers-in-training who, from any cause, consider themselves incapable 
of learning to sing should present their cases to the teacher of music at the beginning 
of the term. If, on examination, it should be found necessary, special instruction will 
be provided, adapted to their needs; and their efforts to overcome any natural dis- 
ability which may be found to exist will be taken into account at the oral examination 
at the close of the term. The written examinations, however, are compulsory for all 
students, and, if the teacher-in-training is unable to sing, his certificate will state so. 


Hygiene 


46. The special object of the course in Hygiene is to provide the teacher-in- 
training with the knowledge requisite for the maintenance of the health. of both 
himself and his pupils, and to qualify him for supervising the sanitary conditions 
of the school and its surroundings. The course includes the following topics :— 

General instructions for the detection of the existence of common communicable 
diseases, to enable the teacher to comply with the provisions of The Public Health 
Act; modes of preventing spread of these diseases. 

Personal Hygiene: Care of teeth, skin, eyes and ears; relation of exercise 
to health; effects of alcohol and tobacco. 

First aid in such cases as fainting, suffocation, drowning, hemorrhage, frac- 
tures and dislocations, venomous stings, poisoning, frost-bites, sunstroke and heat- 
stroke; burns; bandaging. 

Physical Training 


47. The special object of the course in Physical Training is to enable the 
teacher-in-training to make proper provision for the physical training of his pupils 
by means of a series of graded exercises to be used as recreation in class-room in 
intervals between classes, and of recreative gymnastics, or gymnastic games; and 
indoor and outdoor games. 
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Manners 


48. A course in Manners. Especial care shall be taken that, while in attend- 
ance, the teachers-in-training shall observe the rules of courtesy and social etiquette. 
August, 1912. 


—_—_—_——-_ ...__ 


ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS AND ENGLISH-FRENCH 
PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


Circular of Instructions for the School Year, September to June, 1912=13 


(Instructions No. 17) 
Public and Roman Catholic Separate Schools 


1.—(1) There are only two classes of Primary Schools in Ontario—Publiec 
Schools and Separate Schools; but, for convenience of reference, the term English- 
French is applied to those schools of each class in which French is the language of 
instruction and communication as limited in 3 (1) below, or is a subject of study 
in Forms I-IV as limited in 4 below. | 

(2) As far as practicable, before the close of the school year of 1912-13, the 
status of all schools attended by French-speaking pupils shall be decided in accord- 
ance with the definition in (1) above. 

2. The Regulations and Courses of Study prescribed for the Public Schools, 
which are not inconsistent with the provisions of this circular, shall hereafter be 
in force in the Separate Schools—English and English-French—with the following 
modifications: The provisions for religious instruction and exercises in Public 
Schools shall not apply to Separate Schools, and Separate School Boards may sub- 
stitute the Canadian Catholic Readers for the Ontario Puble School Readers. 


English=French Public and Roman Catholic Separate Schools 


3. Subject, in the case of each school, to the direction and approval of the 
Supervising Inspector, the following modifications shall also be made in the course 
of study of the Public and Separate Schools: 


The Use of French for Instruction and Communication 


(1) Where necessary in the case of French-speaking pupils, French may be 
used as the language of instruction and communication; but such use of French 
shall not be continued beyond Form I, excepting during the school year of 1912-13, 
when it may also be used as the language of instruction and communication in the 
case of pupils beyond Form I who, owing to previous defective training, are unable 
to speak and understand the English language. 


Special Course in English for French=-Speaking Pupils 


(2) In the case of French-speaking pupils who are unable to speak and under- 


stand the English language well enough for the purposes of instruction and com- 


munication, the following provision is hereby made: 
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(a) As soon as the pupil enters the school he shall begin the study and the 
use of the English language. 


Note.—Before the schools open in September, 1912, a Manual of Method for use 
in teaching English to French-speaking pupils will be distributed amongst the schools 
by the Department of Education. 


(b) As soon as the pupil has acquired sufficient facility in the use of the Eng- 
lish language he shall take up in that language the course of study as prescribed 
for the Public and Separate Schools. 


French as a Subject of Study in Public and Separate Schools 


4. For the school year of 1912-13, in schools where French has hitherto been 
a subject of study, the Public or the Separate School Board, as the case may be, 
may provide, under the following conditions, for instruction in French Reading, 
Grammar, and Composition in Forms I to IV |see also provision for Form V in 
Public School Regulation 14 (5)] in addition to the subjects prescribed for the 
Public and Separate Schools: 


(1) Such instruction in French may be taken only by pupils whose parents 
or guardians direct that they shall do so. 

(2) Such instruction in French shall not interfere with the adequacy of the 
instruction in English, and the provision for such instruction in French in the 
time table of the school shall be subject to the approval and direction of the Super- 
vising Inspector and shall not in any day exceed one hour in each class-room. 

(3) Where as permitted above for the school year of 1912-1913 French is 
a subject of study in a Public or a Separate School, the text-books in use during 
the school year of 1911-1912, in French Reading, Grammar, and Composition 
shall remain authorized for use during the School year of 1912-1913. 


Inspection of English=French Schools 


5. For the purpose of inspection, the English-French schools shall be organized 
into three divisions, each division being under the charge of a Supervising Inspec- 
tor and an Inspector. 

6.—(1) In conducting the work of inspection, the Supervising Inspector and 
the Inspector of a division shall alternately visit each school therein. 

(2) Each Divisional Inspector shall pay at least 220 half day visits during 
the year in accordance with the provisions of Public School Regulation 20 (2), and 
it shall be the duty of each Inspector to pay as many more visits than the minimum 
as the circumstances may demand. 

?. Hach two Divisional Inspectors shall reside at such centre or centres in their 
inspectorates as may be designated by the Minister. 

8. Frequently during the year the two Divisional Inspectors shall meet to- 
gether in order to discuss questions that may arise in their work and to standardize 
the system of inspection. For the same purposes all the Supervising Inspectors 
shall meet at such times and places as may be designated by the Minister. 

9.—(1) While each Divisional Inspector shall report upon the general con- 
dition of all the classes, the Supervising Inspector shall be held responsible chiefly 
for the efficiency of the instruction in English and the other Inspector for the 
efficiency of the instruction in French. 

(2) The Supervising Inspector shall have the sole control of the organization 
of each school so far as is provided in 3 and 4 (2), above. 
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10. If either of the Divisional Inspectors finds that any ‘Regulation or In- 
struction of the Department or the organization of the school ee approved and 
directed by the Supervising Inspector is not being properly carried out, he shall 
have the power to order the necessary amendment to take effect as soon - he may 
deem it expedient, reporting specially on such cases to the Minister from time to 
time as the urgency and the character of the case may demand. 

11. Each Divisional Inspector shall forward a copy of his ordinary inspectional 
report on the prescribed official form to the Minister and to the Secretary of the 
School Board within one week after the visit. 

12. Next September, as soon as the principal, or teacher, of a school has made 
out the time table thereof, he or she shall send a certified copy to the Supervising 
Inspector of the division to which the school belongs, for approval by him until 
his visit of inspection. At the same time the principal, or teacher, shall forward 
to the Supervising Inspector a statement showing the number in attendance in 
each Form of English and French speaking pupils respectively. 


NotE.—Before next September each School Board and each principal, or teacher, 
will be notified by the Minister of the division to which the school belongs and the 
names of the Divisional Inspectors. 


Teachers’ Certificates for English-French Schools 


13.—(1) After June, 1912, no teacher shall be granted a certificate to teach 
the English-French schools who does not possess a knowledge of the English 
language sufficient to teach the Public School Course. 

(2) After June, 1912, no teacher shall remain in office or be appointed in any 
of said schools who does not possess a knowledge of the English language sufficient 
to teach the Public School Course of study. 


Legislative Grants to English-French Schools 


14. The Legislative Grants to the English-French schools shall be made on the 
same conditions as are the grants to the other Public and Separate Schools, but no 
grant shall be made to any English-French school which does not provide teachers 
with the qualification specified in 13 (1) above. 

15. On due application from the School Board and on the report of all the 
Divisional Inspectors, an English-French school which is unable to provide the 
salary necessary to secure a teacher with the aforesaid qualifications shall receive 
a special grant in order to assist it in doing so. 

June, 1912. 


NOTICE TO THE TEACHERS AND BOARDS OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
ENGLISH-FRENCH SCHOOLS 


(Instructions No. 18) 


Information has reached the Minister of Education to the effect that some 
of the boards of the English-French schools are not only themselves” refusing to 
comply with the provisions of the Circular of Instructions No. 17%, issued last July 
for the organization and management of such schools during the school year of 
1912-13, but are instructing the teachers in their employment to refuse also to 
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comply with them. In order, accordingly, that all the parties concerned may 
clearly understand the nature of their responsibilities and the results that may 
ensue from their refusing or neglecting to perform them, the Minister of Education 
submits for their consideration the following statement: 

The Department of Education Act gives the Minister of Education power to 
make regulations and to enforce the Schools Acts and the Regulations for the 
organization and management of all schools belonging to the Provincial system. 
Since their establishment, the public schools have been subject to regulation, and 
last June the separate schools were placed under the same regulations as the public 
schools, except in the matter of the readers and religious instruction and of the 
special provisions for the English-French schools set forth in Instructions No. 17%. 

Both the Public and the Separate Schools Acts provide that it shall be the 
duty of the teacher to teach the prescribed courses of study and to comply with 
the regulations of the Department of Education. In these respects, the teacher is 
directly responsible to the Minister of Education, and neither the board of trustees 
nor any other authority has any right to interfere between him and the Minister. 
‘The Department of Education Act also gives the Minister the power to suspend 
or cancel the certificate of any teacher. Accordingly, any teacher of the English- 
French schools who refuses to comply with the provisions of Instructions 17 that 
deal with the organization of the school renders himself liable to the aforesaid 
penalty. And further, a board of school trustees which employs unqualified teachers 
and does not comply with the Instructions and other Regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Education that govern its acts, forfeits the Legislative grant and cannot 
lawfully pay as salaries to such teachers any part of the taxes levied for the support 
of the Public or Separate schools under its charge. 

In the case of a school which has ceased to be a part of the Provincial system, 
while the supporters of said school may voluntarily contribute moneys for its sup- 
port, they cannot use the municipal machinery for the collection of any moneys, 
and ipso facto they become Public school supporters and must pay their share of 
any taxes levied for Public school purposes in addition to any voluntary contribu- 
tion they may make for a school that has ceased to belong to the Provincial system. 

In order further that the situation may be clearly understood, the Minister 
has directed the Inspector to explain at the time of his visit, to both the teachers 
and the boards of trustees or such member or members thereof as he may be able 
to communicate with, the results of their refusal to do their duty, and to notify 
them of the Minister’s intention to see that the Law and the Instructions and 
other Regulations of the Department are duly enforced. Moreover, in the case 
of the teachers the Inspector has been directed to require each to state in writing, 
for submission to the Minister, his final attitude on this question, either at the 
time of the Inspector’s visit or at a later date to be fixed by the Inspector. When, 
however, the Boards are at fault, the Minister will himself deal with them directly, 
after the Inspector has officially reported their attitude. 

The Minister learns also with great regret that in some localities, as a pro- 
test against the appointment of the present Supervising Inspectors, parents are 
authorizing their children to leave the school building as soon as the Inspector 
presents himself. In such cases the status of this officer is probably not under- 
stood: The Regulations which prescribe the powers of both the Public and the 
Separate School Inspectors provide that every such Inspector “ while officially visit- 
ing a school shall have absolute authority in the school.” Accordingly, in the event 
of a pupil’s leaving or attempting to leave without the Inspector’s consent, the 
Inspector may deal summarily with the case himself or may instruct the teacher 
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to deal with it after his visit, and the teacher or school board that abets in any 
way such pupils or parents in their defiance of constituted authority and their 
flagrant discourtesy to a gentleman who is simply doing his duty, will subject 
themselves to the same consequences as it has been pointed out above will follow 


their refusal to comply with the other provisions of the Law and Regulations. 
October 8th, 1912. ” 


ENGLISH-FRENCH SCHOOLS 


(Teacher’s Pledge) 


I, the undersigned, a teacher in the English-French school at .............- 
CLOTIUTN EV 200° ict ee , Ontario, do hereby solemnly pledge myself to comply 
with all Instructions and other Regulations, now in force, of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, that relate to the duties of the teachers of English-French 
schools in Ontario. | 
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Teacher. 


DEPARTMENTAL TEXT-BOOK REGULATIONS 


Text-Books authorized for use in Public, Separate, Continuation, and 
High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes 


(Circular No. 14) 


1. As specified therein, the text-books listed in Schedules A and B below, and 
the accompanying Blank Books listed in C below—shall be authorized for use in 
Public, Separate, Continuation, and High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes. In 
Schedule D are listed the manuals provided for Teachers’ use and for school 
libraries. | 

2. The publishers shall sell direct, in any quantity, to any purchaser for use in 
Ontario, the books listed in Schedules A, B, and C below, at 20 per cent. less than 
the maximum prices named in the aforesaid schedules. 

3. On the recommendation of the Principal, approved by the Inspector, 
Supplementary Reading, as prescribed in the School Courses of Study and sufficient 
for the number of pupils concerned, shall be provided from time to time in the 
school library by the Board of School Trustees. 

4. The four books in English Literature to be read by candidates in prepara- 
tion for a Departmental Examination, as prescribed by the Regulations, shall be 
purchased by the pupils concerned or provided for their use in the school library 
by the Board of School Trustees, as the Board may determine. 

5. No text-books are authorized in Art, Biology, Agriculture, Manual Train- 
ing, or Household Science. These subjects will be taken up under the teacher, in 
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— 


accordance with the School Courses of Study, with suitable reference books pro- 
vided in the school library by the Board of School Trustees and approved by the 
Inspector. 

6. For Religious Instruction in the Public, Continuation, and High Schools, 
and Collegiate Institutes, the Sacred Scriptures, or the Selected Scripture Read- 
ings of the International Bible Reading Association, or the Scripture Readings 
adopted by the Department of Education, shall be used as prescribed by ihe Regu- 
lations of the Department of Education. 

Y.—(1) The editions of text-books which were used in any school during the 
school year ending the first of July, 1912, and the continued use of which is 
recommended by resolution of the Board of School Trustees passed on or before the 
reopening of the Schools in September, 1912, and communicated promptly there- 
after to the Minister of Education for his approval, shall be deemed authorized 
for any of the classes of such school at the former maximum prices, until the 
authorization is cancelled by the Minister. 

(2) Unless prevented by the resolution of the Board of School Trustees, the 
Principal shall introduce next September the text-books authorized in this circular 
which are not already in use in his school. 

NotTe.—Principals who desire to retain, for the sake of classes that already possess 
them, any of the text-books whose continued use is provided for above are hereby 
he ren to enable them to do so they must secure the resolution of the Board of 
School Trustees on or before the date specified in 7 (1) above, and 


2. That the resolutions passed in 1911 and earlier on this subject will not be valid 
for the school year of 1912-1913. 


8. The Principal shall submit to the Inspector at his official visit a copy of 
the resolution provided for in 7 (1) above and 14 below, duly dated and certified 
by the Secretary of the Board of School Trustees. 


Public and Separate Schools 


9. Books authorized for use in the Lower School of Continuation and High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes are authorized for use by pupils taking the 
corresponding subjects in the Fifth Form of Public and Separate Schools. 

10. Boards of Roman Catholic Separate School Trustees may by resolution 
adopt either the Ontario Readers or the Canadian Catholic Readers for use in the 
schools under their charge. 

11. Where French or German is a subject of study in Forms I-IV of a Public 
or a Separate School, the text-books in use therein during the school year 1911- 
1912, in French or German Reading, Grammar, and Composition shall remain 
authorized for use during the school year, 1912-1913. 

12. Pupils in Form III of a Public or a Separate School are not required 
to purchase text-books in History, Geography, or Hygiene. Readers, recommended 
by the Minister of Education and to be provided at the expense of the Boards 
of School Trustees in the school libraries (one of each for each pupil), shall be 
used by the pupils instead. 


Schedule A | 
Public and Separate Schools 


Ontario Public School Arithmetic. The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. $0.10 
Ontario School Geography. Educational Book Company of Toronto, 
LAE. 2 2 2 ty cs Bsc cotlevre sos d ly jase Ee nae eR ee ee 65 
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Ontario Public School Grammar. Holland Linen Writing Paper 
Co. (Authorized for the Fourth and Fifth Forms) 

Ontario Public School History of England. The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. (Authorized for the Fourth and Fifth 
tte) MORE RETIN re Sigorees eye ore Seat hy aed Re ceead tuk ee ey 2B 

Ontario Public School History of Canada. The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. (Authorized for the Fourth and Fifth 


I’orms) PM Rage TGs ied OR AS aS Sets. She Res: aiseuees hs Sn:5 ot oc 25 
Ontario Public School Hygiene. The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. (Avu- 

thorized for the Fourth and Fifth Forms) ............0000. 20 
Ontario Public School Speller. The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd........ 15 
Ontario Public School Composition. The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. ...  .15 
Ontario Copy Books, Five Numbers. E. H. Harcourt Co., Ltd. Each  .02 
Ontario: Writing Course. EE. H. Harcourt Co., Lid. ............. .05 
Ontario School Book-keeping. Educational Book Company of 

UOMIOTISROS ALG ke 2 aaa Amt ACI 4s PRE on Rr i ga 30 

Ontario Readers—New Series. The T. Eaton Co., Ltd.: 

[PIPES ne SiS ORR ogi Reena a i a a 04 
JP NSSIb SBSOYGICS a) Sie Bene aoe htc ae le a a en ir oe 06 
etn MNO 0 era ae y eee Mes hy cia Coots pba int, yea et em ee 09 
CTHUEC) TELCOS: op a tirana Ie react tae a anor aM ae an ares aera er 14 
PaO MLS OO Kamae rier Murrett Racers Nc to, seri N 2 alae wn vhccise 16 


Roman Catholic Separate Schools 


Canadian Catholic Readers.—The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd.: 


SNC EXO OIRG BA eipt dl bet aie pt i Rare ot mR EP oe eee ana e a 05 
erro mipO Glee la eel [eaters ta ernst eit ene aS hs Soa cone USS Wan oace age meee 08 
SSO CETDG! LEON Ey eg oR Dk ae er RR ey I Sans; 
TRL UBYOYONS 9 gp Sleek aoP oe meet PRN a el re eRe rebar ere rr nis 
Teveveniesiey  RYROLC 2 at eR SSR Ate ER ear ae er EAL re cire S ary  O 20 


Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 


13. Books authorized for use in Public Schools are authorized for use by pupils 
taking the corresponding subjects in the Lower School of Continuation and High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 

14. For the High School Upper School, and, except in Book-keeping, for more 
advanced work than the First Year Course in Commercial High Schools and the 
Commercial Departments of Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate Insti- 
tutes, any books may be used which have been recommended by the Principal and 
approved by resolution of the Board of School Trustees. 

15. Any edition of the Literature texts in English, French, or German, pre- 
scribed for the examinations of the Department of Education or for Matriculation 
into the University of Toronto, may be used in the schools with the approval of the 
Principal, but no annotated edition of such texts used in the Lower and Middle 
Schools shall cost more than 25 cents. 

16. Boards of School Trustees shall provide in the school library a supply of 
the High School Flora, Part IT, or of other Floras, and of the authorized Labora- 
tory Manuals in Chemistry and Physics sufficient for class use by the pupils, who 
shall not be required to buy them. 

17. The price of any blank book specially prepared for exercises or for re- 
cording notes in Science or any other subject shall not exceed 25c. 
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Schedule B 
Einglish : 


Ontario High School Reader. (Revised Edition of The Principles 
and Practice of Oral Reading.) The Canada Publishing Co., 


SUEST CEU Perec ee Bee ches ak re eek ctas ra tee ag ca ae ee ae $0.40 
Ontario High School English Grammar. (Revised Edition) The 

Vanada<Publishine (00. slid. este serstevaphe sarc ster strana eee iene A5 
Ontario High School English Composition. (Authorized for the 

Lower Schools PracentG Ve, GmiOun ced Olen) sce a tka rem eee 


History and Geography: 
Ontario High School Physical Geography. The Macmillan Co. of 


(aa das Eick Gow ee ees cael Sede te meaner toe tre ne ec .60 
Ontario School Geography. Educational Book Company of Toronto, 

1B a eR ere Rete e ee Trhon APL attr eM ant Piro dinat Mee wer aoe) Prat 65 
Ontario High School Ancient History. The Macmillan Company 

Of -Ganada,. Sats a2 Mee queer wr cee ene eee vege k gAe PAS oe “75 


Ontario High School History of England. (Revised Edition of 
Wrong’s The British Nation.) The Macmillan Company of 


Gara. chais Tate eat Bele! Fe ea is eee ea eI co eee ee 65 
Mathematics : 
Ontario High School Arithmetic. (Revised Edition) The Hunter- 
Rosé“ Com pans litd.s vote a heron te sae caeee. cence teal tai ee are 40 
Hall and Knight’s Junior Algebra. The Macmillan Company of 
Sanaa: Ltd OF Seti c ease oi ashe eae ve AE aaa ie ee ae 50 
Ontario High School Geometry. The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. ...... .40 
Classics: 
Ontario High School Latin Book. Educational Book Company of 
POTOnLO se Lut hin: sel reset 4h Pete tetas Cute Me Neg ne eee eat eee .60 


White’s First Greek Book. (Authorized until further notice. Sup- 


Ded 0Y Le: ODP CLOTICCO On LiCl. emote ates raion arte yc eer reer 1.25 
Moderns: 
High School French Grammar. The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., and 
The Hunter Rose Co., Ltd. (Authorized until the midsummer 
BOCHMONM* OTAGO US) ) waters tote tea a Rita ee cok Ae ae eee .60 
Ontario High School French Reader. The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. ....  .11 
High School German Grammar. (New Edition) The Copp, Clark 
GAM Fife Bieter ter ot anki in re Mien. s «tain Dh Merl) LY Br a bey: p 70 
Ontario High School German Reader. William Briggs ........... 13 
Science : 
Ontario High School Physics. The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. ........ 90 
Ontario High School Laboratory Manual in Physics. The Copp, 
Tarik sos sot ete herte cee hey tN wae ee Pet aes 35 
Ontario High School Chemistry. The Macmillan Company of 
Canada: itd. yacdnicesteew 2 8 tie labete ee ae ce eee ee 40 
Ontario High School Laboratory Manual in Chemistry. The Mac- 
unllan “Company of Cans dacnUid. <... cep otien cn te tenes .20 


Book-keeping : 
Ontario School Book-keeping—First Course. Educational Book 
Company»of "Toronto; Uiids cients; austen Gane terrae area carer 30 
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Ontario School Book-keeping—Second Course. Educational Book 
Company of Toronto, Ltd. (Authorized for the second and 
subsequent years of the Commercial Course).............. $1.00 


Schedule C 
. Blank Books 


“Ontario School Book-keeping Blank. Educational Book Company 
of Toronto, Ltd. (Authorized for Public, Separate, Continua- 
tion and High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes) ........... 12 
*Ontario Pupils’ Outfit in Business Papers. Educational Book Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto. (Authorized for Public, Separate, Con- 
tinuation and High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes) ....... .08 
Ontario Blank Copy Books. E. H. Harcourt Co., Limited. (Awthor- 
wed for Public, Separate, Continuation, and High Schools, 


mee OLVOCRIEC I IUSTTLULCS \ Bast ohare Sea topo aed Neh Goa sala .02 
Ontario Blank Drawing Book, No. 1. (Authorized for Public and 
ed LULCEISCLOOIS VON a.Jey Gacevands GO. Cluld.es.? crs wecedhe selene = .05 


Ontario Blank Drawing Book, No. 2. (Authorized for Continuation 
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Schedule D 


Teachers’ Manuals 


The Department is publishing Manuals for Teachers dealing with method- 
ology and containing supplementary material for their use in class. These manuals 
are distributed free amongst the school libraries, and teachers may obtain copies 
at the prices indicated : 


For Continuation and High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes: 
(1) The following has been published: 
A Manual of Suggestions for Teachers of Science, 50 cents. 
(2) The following will be published next half-year: 
A Manual of English Composition. 


For Public and Separate Schools: 
The following have been published: 

(1) Primary Reading, 10 cents; Ontario Readers, Books III, IV, V, 25 cents; 
Arithmetic, 15 cents; Grammar, 15 cents. 

By September next the following will be published: 

(2) Geography, History, Literature, Nature Study and Elementary Science. 

At a later date the following will be published: 

(3) Composition and Spelling, Manual Training, Art. 

The manuals named in lists (1) have already been distributed amongst the 
schools. 

The manuals named in lists (2) and (3) will be distributed as soon as they 


are published. 


*These two Blanks may be obtained in one packet at 20 cents. 
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AUTHORIZED TEXT-BOOKS 


Statutory Provisions 
High Schools Act 


52.—(1) A teacher shall not use or permit to be used as a text-book in a 
High School any book except such as is authorized by the Regulations, and the 
Minister, upon the report of the inspector, may withhold the whole or any part 
of the legislative grant in respect of any High School in which any unauthorized 
book is so used. 

(2) Subject to the Regulations, an authorized text-book in actual use in a 
High School may, with the written approval of the Board, be changed by the 
teacher for any other authorized text-book on the same subject. 1 Edw. VIL, ¢. 
40, s. 50. 


Public Schools Act 


84, An authorized text-book in actual use may be changed by the teacher for 
any other authorized text-book on the same subject with the written approval of 
the Board and subject to the Regulations. 1 Edw. VII., c. 39, s. 97% (1). 

112. If a teacher negligently or wilfully permits an unauthorized book to be used 
as a text-book by the pupils of his school the Minister, on the report of the inspector, 
may suspend such teacher, and the Board may also deduct from his salary a sum 
equal to so much of the legislative grant as has been withheld on the account of 
the use of such book or any less sum at its discretion. 1 Edw. VII., c. 30, s. 97 (2). 

99.—(1) Subject to the Regulations it shall be the duty of every Public 
School Inspector, 

(g) To withhold his order for the amount apportioned from the legislative 

or municipal grant; 

(iv) Where the teacher uses or permits to be used as a text-book any book not 

authorized by the Regulations ; 
and in every case to report to the Board and to the Minister his reasons for so doing. 


Regulations for Separate Schools 


The above Sections in regard to authorized text-books in Public Schools are 
statutory. The same provisions are hereby prescribed as Regulations for the 
Separate Schools. 


Special Notice to Teachers and School Boards 


The teacher himself may use any book, pamphlet, or magazine he wishes in 
preparing the lesson for his class; but he has no authority to use as text-books in 
his class-teaching any other publications than those whose use is authorized in this 
circular or which are listed in the catalogue of the school library with the approval 
of the Inspector. Nor can Notes on History, Geography, etc., School Helps, 
School and Home, or similar publications be used by his pupils in their work at 
school; and neither the teacher nor the board has any authority to require or 
induce pupils to buy any of such prohibited books, pamphlets, magazines, Notes, 
School Helps, School and Home, or other similar publications. 


July, 1912. 
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REGULATIONS RELATING TO ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND 
HORTICULTURE AND SCHOOL GARDENS IN RURAL AND 
VILLAGE PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


(Circular No. 13) 


The Department of Education for the Province of Ontario, co-operating with 
the Department of Agriculture, aims to have instruction in Elementary Agriculture 
and Horticulture given in the rural and village schools for the following reasons: 

1. To bring the life and interests of the school more closely into touch with 
the home life of the pupils and the employments which they will be engaged in 
after they leave school. 

2. To stimulate interest and to impart useful information in agricultural 
subjects and thus offset to some extent the tendency to leave the farm for the city. 

3. To develop at an early age habits of industry, respect for labour, and a love 
for productive and constructive work; to promote a spirit of independent investi- 
gation in other branches of study. 

4, To give facility in the handling of tools and in the practice of garden craft; 
to provide healthful exercise for body and mind; to afford to the pupil an oppor- 
tunity to direct his activities along useful lines. 

5. To encourage careful observation of nature, thus enabling the pupil to 
understand his or her environment and to appreciate more fully the beautiful in 
nature. 

6. To promote the desire to improve home surroundings and to train boys and 
girls to do such work with efficiency. 

?%. To promote the qualities that make for good citizenship, such as the re- 
sponsibility of ownership, respect for public property, consideration for the rights 
of others and the principle of co-operation in seeking the common good. 

The work will be carried into effect, through the encouragement of school 
gardens, home gardening schemes, experimental and observation plots on the school 
grounds, children’s progress clubs, and other practical measures. 

The work shall be under the general supervision of the Director of Hlementary 
Agricultural Education, appointed by the Minister of Education. He will arrange 
for experiments and demonstrations, and assist in carrying out the work by supply- 
ing charts, instruction sheets, bulletins, leaflets for pupils, material for sowing, etc. 
The work of inspection and supervision, in which he will be assisted by Inspectors 
and District Agricultural Representatives, will be under his charge. 

The work in the schools will be taken up in a practical way (1) under teachers 
holding special certificates in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, and (2) 
under teachers competent but not specially certificated. 

~ Teachers will receive certificates in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture 
upon the satisfactory completion of (1) a ten weeks’ spring course at the Ontario 
Agricultural College; (2) two summer sessions at the College and a directed 
winter’s reading course; or (3) a course in Agriculture at a High School, followed 
by a further course at the Normal School and one summer session at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 

When the work is undertaken in any school it will be necessary for the Board 
of Trustees to arrange for its introduction and support, thus sharing with the 
teacher an effort to insure success. 

The work may be conducted in the school grounds (these being of the standard 
size required by the regulations), so long as pupils are not deprived of adequate 
play-ground accommodation; and in such cases provision should be made for the 
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protection of the school plots against damage from the games. The purchase of 
additional land is not necessary; but where extra land is rented, loaned or pur- 
chased, it should adjoin the school grounds or be within very close reach. The 
greatest care should be taken to prevent injury by dogs, poultry, or stray cattle; 
grants cannot be paid for gardens or plots which are destroyed through lack of 
such care. Suitable arrangements must be made for caring for the gardens in the 
holidays as well as for harvesting any crops that may be ready at that time. 

As the work is of a practical character and carried out by the teacher in a way 
best suited to the needs of the locality, no prescribed text-book is required. In 
general, however, the work treated in James’ “ Agriculture” should be taken by 
the teacher as a guide, 

Copies of this book, as well as the following standard works in Agriculture 
and Horticulture, should be in the school library for pupils’ and teachers’ reference : 

Parsons Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health and Education. 

Bailey’s Manual of Gardening. 

Rexford’s Flowers and How to Grow Them. 

Green’s Vegetable Gardening. 

Bailey’s Principles of Fruit Growing. 

King’s The Soul. 

Warrington’s The Chemistry of the Farm. 

Robinson’s Poultry Craft. 

Rose’s Farm Dairying. 

Plumb’s Types and Breeds of Farm Ammals. 

Root’s The A BC and X YZ of Bee Culture. 

Osterhaut’s Laperiments with Plants. 

Mann’s Beginnings in Agriculture. 

Warren’s Hlements of Agriculture. 

Dominion Department of Agriculture’s Farm Weeds of Canada. 

As well as the bulletins and reports of the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 

Other books, such as deal with local agriculture, should be added to the library 
as required. ‘These books are listed in the catalogue of Library Books published 
by the Department of Education. 


Note.—For information in regard to the character of the foregoing books, applica- 
tion should be made to the Director of Elementary Agricultural Education, Guelph. 
It will not be necessary to buy all the books at the commencement of the work; they 


may be purchased gradually. 


I. Regulations for Schools having Teachers Certificated in Agriculture 

. Note.—For 1912, the sum of $3,000.00 is appropriated by the Legislature for this 
work. Should this sum not be sufficient to pay in full the grants on the following 
basis, the Department of Education will make a pro rata distribution of the grant. 

1. A rural School Board or a School Board of a village that provides and main- 
tains satisfactorily to the Minister a course of instruction in Elementary Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture carried out in a practical manner by means of a School 
Garden and other practical instruction in the school under a teacher with a 
Departmental certificate in these subjects shall be entitled to special grants as 
specified hereunder. 

2. The time allotted to the work shall amount to at least one hour a week dur- 
ing the year; a definite time must be allotted for the work of instruction, satisfac- 
tory to the Inspector or Director. Any time taken for the instruction of the 
classes before or after the regular school hours may be counted. In all schools 
participating in the grants, it must be evident that there is special care and en- 
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deavour to meet the agricultural and horticultural requirements embodied in the 
prescribed Public School courses in Nature Study and Klementary Science. Careful 
records of the work done must be kept by teachers and the older pupils. 

3. The accounts for the work shall be kept separate from the general school 
expenditure, and a financial statement submitted in a special form to be provided 
in the School Register, by the secretary to the Minister through the local Inspector 
in December. The totals of the receipts and expenditures shall, however, also be 
included in the General Financial Statement of the Board to the Department of 
Education. No grants can be paid to a school until these reports are received. 

4. Throughout the year the teacher will record from week to week on a 
special form to be provided in the School Register by the Department of Education 
the work carried on in the garden and the instruction given in the school. At the 
end of the year (December) these records shall be forwarded by the teacher as a 
report to the Minister of Education through the local Inspector. No grants shall 
be paid to schools or teachers which fail to send in this report. 

5. Schools intending to undertake for the first time or to continue this work 
and thus qualify for the entire annual grants, must notify the Director of Elemen- 
tary Agricultural Education at as early a date as possible before December 31st. 
This notice shall be signed by the Secretary as well as the teacher. 


Note 1.—The work should not be undertaken without due consideration and 
preparation. It is very desirable that the teacher undertaking the work should remain 
throughout the calendar year, and that he or she should have the active co-operation 
of the trustees. If possible the land should be well prepared in the fall. 

Note 2.—For 1912, the notice will be accepted up to May 1st. When the work is 
commenced at a date other than the beginnning of the year, this fact will be taken 
into account in apportioning the grant. 


6. The legislative and any municipal grants for the purposes of Hlementary 
Agricultural Education shall be spent solely for the purpose of promoting the cause 
of agriculture and horticulture in the community through the work of the school. 


Note 1.—This provision permits expenditures for the purchase or rental of addi- 
tional land (not, however, for the purchase of land to bring the area up to the 
standard already required by the regulations, nor for the required fencing, levelling 
and draining of the same); for preparing, manuring, or fencing off the garden; for 
overseeing and caring for the garden through the summer holidays; for improvement 
of school outbuildings or grounds by purchase of trees, shrubs, vines or other plants; 
for establishment of arboretum or the reforestation of waste area of school property; 
for the purchase of Babcock milk tester, microscope, meteorological instruments, soil 
tubes or simple apparatus to be used in demonstrating features of the work; for buying 
tools, such as needed to keep up repairs, make simple appliances or carry out manual 
training exercises; for provision of seed, bulbs, garden tools, tool racks, labels, garden 
lines, garden shed, window boxes, hot bed, cold frame, lawn mower, etc.; for the pur- 
chase of agricultural or horticultural books and charts, or subscription to journals for 
the school library; for meeting half the expense of providing prizes of agricultural 
books, bulbs, etc., for children’s competitions at a school fair or the local fall fair; for 
meeting not more than half the expense of assisting the teacher to carry on the work 
better by attending special courses at the Ontario Agricultural College; to meeting 
not more than half the expenses of teacher and pupils on educational excursions to 
the Ontario Agricultural College or other experimental or model farms; for meeting 
the expenses of special lectures or demonstrations helpful in advancing the work in 
the school. 

Notre 2.—The regulations regarding school grounds read as follows: The school 
site shall not be less than one acre in area, unless, owing to the smallness of the 
attendance or to other local conditions, the Inspector finds a smaller area permissible, 
but in that case the area shall not be less than half an acre. . . . The school 
grounds shall be properly levelled and drained and provided with suitable walks. 
: They should also be set out with trees and ornamental shrubs and enclosed with 


a neat and substantial fence or hedge with suitable gates. : 
” To a teacher with the certificate in Elementary Agriculture who carries out 
this work satisfactorily, on the reports of the Inspector and of the Director, the 
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Minister will pay, in addition to the salary paid by the School Board, a special 
grant as specified hereunder. The grant is payable to only one teacher in each 
school, except where more than one certificated teacher carries on the work, in 
which case, the grant is divided. 

Grants 


8. To the School Board the Minister will pay, on the Director’s recommenda- 
tion, an initial grant not exceeding $50.00, and an annual grant thereafter not 
exceeding $30.00, when the work is carried on throughout the year; in no case, 
however, will the grant exceed the total amount expended by the Board during the 
calendar year for the work. In case the teacher leaves at summer holidays, and the 
Board is unable to secure a successor holding the proper qualifications, due con- 
sideration will be shown provided an effort is made to have the work of the year 
completed satisfactorily to the Director. 

NotE.—Trustees will be assisted by the Director to secure teachers certificated in 
Agriculture. Address, Director Elementary Agricultural Education, O.A.C., Guelph. 

9. To the teacher conducting the work satisfactorily throughout the year 
(January to December) an annual grant of $30.00 will be paid; to a teacher con- 
ducting the work only to summer holidays the proportion of the grant will be 
$15.00; to the teacher conducting the work for the remainder of the year after 
summer holidays, the proportion of the grant will be $12.00. To the teacher who 
has taken the first year’s summer course at the Ontario Agricultural College and 
completes the second year’s summer course for the certificate during the year, the 
grant of $30 will be paid, provided the work is carried out satisfactorily throughout 
the calendar year. 

10. When an equipment on which the Legislative grant has been paid to its full 
value remains unused for two years, the Minister may direct the transfer of said 
equipment to one of the other schools of the province. 


Notre.—Teachers holding the certificate and desirous of engagement in a school 
where this work in Agriculture is carried out should communicate with the Director, 
and keep their names and addresses listed with him, so that they may be brought 
readily into communication with trustees. 

11. To qualify for these grants there shall be in addition to the systematic 
indoor instruction which is carried on throughout the year a school garden (about 
1-10th acre being sufficient for 25 pupils) containing individual lots at least 4 feet 
by 10 feet in area for each pupil (two small pupils may work one plot between 
them) with wide paths, and also experimental and demonstration plots along lines 
of local mterest, or such as are arranged by the Director. At all times the garden 
should show good care and good garden practice; it should be well protected 
against injury by the children in their games, or by dogs, poultry, and cattle; 
it should be well-protected and cared for during summer holidays, and at the 
close of the season well prepared for next year; there should be an adequate 
supply of garden tools kept tidily and in good repair. In the school buildings, 
the school grounds, the apparatus, and in the school work, there should be evidence 
of effort to reach a high standard of attractiveness, efficiency and progressiveness. 

In the place of having individual plots for all the pupils in a formal garden, 
teachers may arrange to have the work in flower gardening done in flower borders 
suitably arranged about the school house or fences; much of the garden work for 
the older girls especially may be done in flower borders at the front of the school, 
in the perennial border, or with vines and shrubbery, hanging baskets, window 
boxes, wild flower plots, ete.; the boys’ work then will be along the lines of demon- 
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strations and experiments with grains, vegetables, fertilizers, etc., in the garden 
proper. 

Moreover, instead of having the pupils carry out the work in small separated 
plots, teachers are quite free to plan the garden along the lines of a farmer’s home 
garden; it is not the form or style of the garden that is of first consideration. 

The garden work should be planned to develop a consistent and progressive 
series of studies from year to year, and not be allowed to become a matter of aim- 
less repetition; pupils should advance into more difficult work just as they do in 
arithmetic or other school studies. Teachers should leave records of the work they 
have carried out for the guidance of their successors. 

There should also be special effort to make the library work effective, not only 
with the pupils but with the people at large, in the use of agricultural works and 
government publications. Special and systematic effort is required in the agricul- 
tural work of the Nature Study course; careful records of work done must be kept 
by the older pupils and teacher; where there are more than one teacher in the school 
the teacher in charge of the garden work shall direct the garden instruction through- 
out the school. 


II. Regulations for Schools not having Teachers certificated 
in Agriculture 

NotTe.—For 1912, a Legislative grant of $1,000.00 is available for this work. Should 
this sum not be sufficient to pay in full the grants on the following basis, the Depart- 
ment of Education will make a pro rata distribution of the grant. 

1. The Minister of Education will, upon the Director’s recommendation, pay 
grants also to rural and village schools which carry out the work satisfactorily 
under competent teachers not certificated in Agriculture in connection with (a) 
a school garden, or (b) home gardens with school experimental plots. 

2. The requirements stated above for schools with specially trained teachers, 
will in general be necessary, i.e. (a) a course of instruction in Elementary Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture shall be carried on throughout the calendar year, one hour 
a week being allotted to this. (b) The Director shall be notified of the school’s 
intention to qualify for the grants before December 31st of the preceding year 
(before May 1st in 1912). (c) The trustees shall keep the accounts for the work 
separate and submit a financial statement to the Department of Education through 
the local Inspector. (d) The teacher shall keep a weekly record of the work done 
and submit it at the end of the year to the Minister, through the local Inspector. 
(c) The practical work carried out in the school or home gardens shall be of a 
satisfactory character. 


Grants 


3. To a School Board which gives throughout the year a course of instruction 
in Agriculture and Horticulture in the school in connection with a successfully 
managed school garden as described above under the direction of a competent 
teacher, approved by the Director, the Minister will pay an annual grant not to 
exceed $12.00, and in no case to exceed the total amount expended by the Board 
during the year for the work. 

4. To the teacher conducting this work successfully throughout the year 
(January to December) the grant will be $12.00, with no portion paid for only 
part of the year. 

5. To a School Board which carries out throughout the year a satisfactory 

15 E. 
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course in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture in the school in connection 
with class demonstration and experimental plots in the school grounds and a scheme 
of home gardening with the pupils, the Minister will pay an annual grant not to 
exceed $8.00, and in no case to exceed the total amount expended by the Board 
during the year for this work. 

6. To the teacher conducting this work successfully throughout the year 
(January to December) the grant will be $8.00, with no portion paid for only part 
of the year. Where there are more than one teacher in the school taking part 
in the work the grant will be paid to the Principal, and should be divided fairly. 


III. Assistance to Other Schools 


While it is desirable to have the work taken up in a thoroughly systematic 
and practical way by teachers specially trained or specially interested, any school 
can carry out some measure of instruction under the plans arranged by the Depart- 
ment through the Director. 

With the charts, bulletins, and leaflets that are supplied free to all schools, an 
intelligent teacher will be able to give some valuable lessons to his pupils, even 
though he has not himself been previously instructed in the work. If, in addition, 
the work is given a practical turn by means of a few experimental and demonstra- 
tion plots in the school grounds, it may be of great value. 


Notr.—Apply to the Director of Elementary Agricultural Education at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, for further particulars regarding the matters dealt with 
in this circular. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE FOR ONTARIO 


A Survey of the Work carried on in Ontario in 1911 
(Condensed) 


To the Honourable, the Ministers of Education and Agriculture: 


Srrs,—I have the honour to present herewith a survey of the work carried on 
in Ontario during 1911 in the field of Elementary Agricultural Education. It 
comprises the report of the Nature Study Department for the year, this being the 
eighth annual report of the Department and the seventh which I have made. 

The work undertaken and carried out during the year repeats in a large measure 
the work of the previous two years in teacher-training, nature study correspondence 
with teachers and pupils, and extension work in school gardening. As the details 
for these plans of work were given at length in the annual report of the Ontario 
Agricultural College for 1909, it will not be necessary to repeat them here. 

By my appointment last summer as Director of Elementary Agricultural Edu- 
cation under the Department of Education, the work of this Nature Study Depart- 
ment becomes an integral and fixed part of the school system of Ontario, operating 
particularly in connection with the rural schools. With the official support of 
the Department of Education, which this new connection brings, it may naturally 
be expected that the service for which the Nature Study Department was established 
in 1903 will become more and more acceptable, and that before many years our rural 
schools will be, with few instructions, furnishing their clientele with a fair measure 
of practical and sound instruction in the elements of agriculture. I am glad that 
a satisfactory arrangement has been made for keeping the Nature Study Department 
a “go-between ” between the two Departme1ts of Education and Agriculture. In 
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my office as Director of Elementary Agricultural Education, I am to remain closely 
connected with the Ontario Agricultural College; indeed, one of the chief branches 


of my work will be to interpret the teachings of the College and the findings of the 
Experimental Farm to the schools throughout the country. 


Teacher=Training 


Perhaps the most important side of our work is that of the training of teachers. 
From year to year, evidence accumulates that a course of instruction in Agriculture 
even if it be for a month or ten weeks only, fits a teacher better for the work of the 
rural schools. While in many cases she may not be able to carry out definite 
courses in Elementary Agriculture, owing to the pressure of more insistent studies, 
her experiences at the Agricultural College make her more observant of, interested 
in, and sympathetic towards the many objects and operations connected with farm 
life. It is not claimed that our teacher-training will make poor teachers into good 
and acceptable teachers; but a good teacher, it is claimed, will be a better teacher 
for an insight into the work, teachings, and helpings of the College. 


Normal Teachers’ Class, 1911 


The third Normal Class entered for the course in Elementary Agriculture and 
Horticulture on April 26th, and continued in session for nine and a half weeks, It 
was composed of seventy-eight Grade A teacher-graduates of the Provincial Normal 
Schools, and Miss Lucy Barker, a missionary teacher in an Indian School at Fort 
Albany, Hundson Bay. As in the years 1909 and 1910, the travelling and living 
expenses of the teachers were defrayed by the Government; an agreement to teach 
three years in Ontario, or to reimburse the Province for the expenses of the course, 
was signed by each teacher. All parts of the Province were represented, seventeen 
entering from the Ottawa Normal School, four from Peterboro’, five from North 
Bay, ten from Toronto, fifteen from Hamilton, eleven from Stratford and sixteen 
from London. 

The course covered by this class was practically the same as that taken by the 
classes of 1909 and 1910, and outlined in Circular 1314, issued by the Department 
of Education. Every department dealing with the subject of agriculture at large 
shared in the work of instruction, and due acknowledgement must be made of the 
generous support received from the College staff in this connection. While it en- 
tailed extra preparation and work, immediately after the close of a busy year’s 
work with our boys, their services were given with readiness and enthusiasm, and 
in a belief that the dissemination of agricultural knowledge through trained teachers 
must help in the betterment of our people at large. 

As in previous years, the teachers took possession of the boys’ residence. The 
ability of the College to turn itself in a few days’ interval from a boys’ school into 
a girls’ school—from a school to train farmers into a school to train teachers— 
speaks well, I think, for its ready adaptability. 

With the exception of three all the members of the class were recommended for 
the certificate in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education. ‘With this credential they are entitled to a special grant of 
$30.00 a year, when they carry out a course of instruction in agriculture in connec- 
tion with a successful school garden. 


Summer School 


The Summer School for Teachers in July again showed a marked increase in 
the attendance. From one hundred and twenty in 1910, it rose to very nearly two 
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hundred in 1911. Of this number eighty-two entered for the first year Nature 
Study Course, seventeen returned to complete the second year course in Agriculture 
to qualify for the certificate, and three took a third year in special subjects dealing 
with Nature Study or Elementary Agriculture. The remainder of the number 
took the courses in Domestic Science, Art or Manual Training. The teachers who 
enter these classes represent the progressive and ambitious members of the teaching 
profession. The amount and quality of the work accomplished in the four weeks 
is always a source of surprise. It cannot fail to prove of great value to teachers 
who are seeking to lay some practical emphasis on the vocational interests in their 
school work. When the work of the Summer School becomes better known amongst 
teachers, there is little doubt that the facilities of the College will be taxed to the 
utmost. Several teachers continue to come for three or four years in succession, 
taking up different work each year. Everyone agrees it is an ideal holiday for a 
teacher desirous of improvement. 

The increase in attendance necessitated the opening of the main building of 
the College as a residence. The first applicants were accommodated in Macdonald 
Hall to the number of about one hundred; the later applicants were accommodated 
at the College, and while it does not offer such comfortable quarters as the Hall, it 
is much preferred to boarding in the city. 

If a summer course means work for the students, it means the same for the 
teachers. In the work in Nature Study and Agriculture it is impossible to put all 
the instruction into the hands of a few, as there are so many specialized branches 
to be treated. 


The Winter’s Reading Course, 1910-11 


The Teachers’ Reading Course carried on in connection with the summer School 
work is required for the certificate in Hlementary Agriculture and Horticulture. 
The intention is to have it carried on after the first summer’s instruction, both as 
a review of the previous July’s work and a preparation for the second year’s work. 

Teachers are expected to read the books carefully and synopsize them well 
enough to enable them to recall the chief material in the books on looking over the 
synopsis. It is advised that the work be done in a loose-leaf note-book similar to 
the one used for making records in the classes; written in ink, with chapters 
denoted, headings underlined, paragraphs indented, diagrams used, ete., as far 
as possible the same kind and size of paper being used throughout. The synopses 
are handed in at the opening of the second session, examined and given back to the 
owners. 

The list of books is made large enough to enable a teacher to select those works 
which she finds in her experience will be most useful to her in her school Nature 
Study interests. Six books only are required. With the approval of the Director, 
teachers may substitute any other good standard work bearing on the subject of 
Agriculture or Horticulture in which they may find a special use and interest. The 
calendar arranged for the reading is only suggestive; the teachers may read the 
books in whatever order suits best. 


Nature Study—September and October: 
(1) Sileox and Stevenson’s “ Modern Nature Study,’ and Dearness’ “ How 
to Teach the Nature Study Course’; or 
(2) Hodge’s “ Nature Study and Life.” 
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Agricultural Science—November: 
(1) Plumb’s “ Types and Breeds of Farm Animals,” 
(2) Dean’s “ Dairying,” 
(3) Robertson’s “ First Lessons in Poultry Keeping.” 


Physical Science—December and January: 
GO kings. “Sous,” 
(2) Master’s “ Plant Life,” 
(3) Dunn’s “ Weather,” 
(4) Farr’s “ Geology,” 
(5) A standard work in Astronomy. 


School Gardening, Htc.—February : 
(1) Greene’s “ Amongst School Gardens,” 
(2) Kern’s “ Amongst Country Schools.” 


Horticultural Science—March and April: 
(1) Rexford’s “ Flowers and How to Grow Them,” 
(2) Bailey’s “ Principles of Fruit Growing,” 
(3) Green’s “ Vegetable Gardening.” 


Biological Scuence—May and June: 
(1) Bailey & Coleman’s “ Biology,” 
(2) Conn’s “ Bacteria, Yeasts and Moulds in the Home.” 


The following teachers were granted the above certificate: Miss C. Carrow, 
Brantford; Miss Mary Davidson, St. Catharines; Miss Mary E. Davies, Adrian, 
Elgin Co.; Miss Margaret Doherty, Agincourt, York Co.; Caroline Hare, Aylmer; 
Alvin Kaufman, Kurtzville, Huron Co.; Leila McEwan, Osnabruck Centre, Stor- 
mont Co.; Minnie Wilson, Huntley, Carleton; Norma Banting, Toronto; Madge 
Martin, Bridgeworth, Peterborough; Ethelwyn McArthur, Gobles, Oxford; Eh 
Robinson, B.S.A., Guelph. 


Progress of School Gardening in Ontario 


For the past five years the Department of Education has offered extra grants 
to Rural and Village Schools and to teachers undertaking to carry on school 
gardens. At the present time the grant to the School Board is $50.00 for the 
first year and $30.00 for subsequent years. The special grant to the teacher is 
$30.00 annually. The money paid to the trustees is to help in purchasing and 
preparing extra land or to provide tools, seeds, ete. The teacher’s grant is for suc- 
cessfully carrying out a course in Agriculture through the school garden. For 1911 
the total grants reached the sum of $2,340.00; in 1910 there were seventeen schools 
with gardens; this year there are sixteen more, or thirty-three in all. It is expected 
that next year there will again be a large increase in the number. 

All the gardens have been conducted by teachers who received their training at 
this College. Fourteen of the ninety-two members of the 1909 Normal Class and 
nine of the forty-one members of the 1910 class are represented. Five gardens have 
been conducted by teachers certificated in summer classes and the five male teachers 
represented in the list received their training in special classes previous to 1909, 
Four of the teachers in the list left the schools in June, but were succeeded in at 
least two of the schools by teachers holding the certificate in Elementary Agriculture. 
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Most of the gardens are in the western part of the province, where, as a rule, 
higher salaries prevail. In Carleton County, in which the work began about 1904, 
with five gardens under the Macdonald-Robertson scheme, three of these original 
gardens receive the grants. The County of Kent leads in the number of gardens; 
six were commenced during the year. 

The following is a list of the School Gardens: *15, Burford; 23, Brantford ; 
*5, Gloucester; *1, March; *6, North Gower; *11, Malahide; 13, Malahide; 
13, Yarmouth; 2, Sidney; 8, Camden; 9, Oxford; 2, Chatham; 6, Chatham; 12, 
Chatham; 6, Raleigh and Dover; 1, Louth; *3, Louth; *5, Niagara; *1, Clinton; 
3, Gainsborough; *12, Windham: *4, E. Whitby; 3, Downie; *1, Elma; 5, Cum- 
berland; *7, Wellesley; 6, Waterloo; *38, Guelph; *614 and 7, Guelph (Macdonald 
Consolidated) ; *8, Beverly; 9, Saltfleet; 1, Scarboro; 22, York. 


School Gardening for which Government Grants were not Paid 


The gardens listed above do not by any means represent all the school 
garden work. which was carried on in Ontario during the season of 1911. While we 
have no complete records of such, several are known through their co-operative work 
in the Schools’ Division of the Experimental Union, or through special reports from 
Inspectors. 

In the Schools’ Division of the Experimental Union, schools are supplied with 
flower and vegetable seeds, the seeds of farm crops, tree seeds, vines, bulbs, shrubs 
and tree seedlings as well as instruction sheets, booklets on gardening, government 
publications and agricultural text-books. The forest tree seedlings, agricultural 
seeds, government publications, and instruction sheets are furnished free; charges 
are made for the other material. Several hundred schools have taken advantage of 
the offers made during the year, and have thus taken some steps towards arousing 
an interest in agriculture and horticulture amongst their pupils. 

One hundred and fifty schools purchased seed supples for school gardening 
purposes in addition to sixteen other schools that took only free material. Of the 
work done reports have been received from thirty-eight. Twenty-two report taking 
up the work in school gardens and sixteen report home gardens. As it is in no sense 
obligatory for teachers to report, we are unable to say how many more of the one 
hundred and sixty-six schools co-operating carried on the work for which they ob- 
tained supplies. 

The following report School Gardens: 1, Cape Croker (Indian Reserve) ; 
10, Carrick; 4, Mono; 7, Williamsburg; 17, Southwold; 5, Malahide; 11, Bayham; 
10, Sydenham and St. Vincent; Victoria Public School, Owen Sound; 5, McGilli- 
vray; 3, Westminster; 13, Charlotteville; 138, Blenheim; 7%, Chinguacousy; 3, 
Chinguacousy: Public School, Listowel; 1, Ellice; 6, Fenelon; 16, Wellesley; 3, 
West Garafraxa; Charlton Ave. Public School, Hamilton. 

The following report work carried out in Home Gardens: 20, Brantford; 1, 
Brant; 9, Kinloss; 5, Collingwood; 16, Sydenham; 3, Walpole; 1, Elzevir; 12, 
Sidney; 12, Huron; 9, Stephen and Usborne; 6, Caradoc; 11, Elma; 1, Alfred; 
13, Nottawasaga; 3, Vespra and Oro; 10, Vespra; Bolton Ave. Public School, 
Toronto. 

In addition to the Gardening work listed above as qualifying for grants or 
co-operating in the schemes of the Schools’ Division of the Experimental Union, 
the following schools are reported by Inspectors as taking up the work in gardens 
at the schools: Brantford Public School; 8, Burford; 3, Huntley; Richmond Pub- 


*Schools marked thus had gardens for which grants were received in 1910. 
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lic School; 6, Fitzroy; Morrisburg Public School; Chesterville Public School ; 
18, Winchester; nearly every school in East Elgin; 2, Clinton and Louth; Chesley 
Ave. Public School, London; Chelsea Green, London; 17, Westminster; 5, South 
Norwich; 8, Blenheim; 1, Mornington; 23, Waterloo; Ayr Public School; Baden 
Public School; Torrance Public School, Guelph; 3, Barton; U.3, Barton, Glanford 
and Ancaster. 

In all, ninety-two schools are thus known to have taken some active part in 
this phase of the school work during the season of 1911. Undoubtedly the num- 
ber would be much larger if all were known. Perhaps the number would be nearer 
three hundred than one hundred if there were better means of receiving reports 
from all the schools that interest themselves in the work. Hereafter, suitable plans 
will be arranged for keeping definite records of all schools that carry out schemes of 
instruction in agriculture and horticulture through school or home gardening. 


In this survey, no account is attempted of those schools which merely distri- 
bute seeds for local horticultural societies, and do not systematically use the 
children’s experiences in the school Nature Study and other work. In many places 
children are encouraged to take some competitive interest in gardening through such 
seed distributions, but this line of work, though good in itself, cannot legitimately 
lay claim to being School Gardening. 


Some Features of School Gardening as seen by Ontario Teachers in introducing 
the Work into their Schools 


To any who are interested in the subject of school gardening, the experiences 
of the teachers who have undertaken the work will be deserving of attention. Below 
we quote excerpts from correspondence and reports, showing their difficulties and 
hindrances, their helps and encouragements, their successes and rewards, their needs, 
their plans, their suggestions. 

Back of all the experiences quoted, there is evidence of three great needs; 
there is need for the moral support that comes from an enlightened public under- 
standing of the intention of the work and the methods used; there is need for the 
work receiving a proper and official status on the school programme of studies 
on a par with other school subjects; and there is need of the study being given a 
more definite shape, system and aim, such as history or geography has. 

While we may congratulate ourselves in Ontario that the work has advanced 
as far as it has and that no other province in Canada or state in the United States 
can show greater—if indeed so much—progress, at the same time it must be acknow- 
ledged that we are out-distanced by many other countries. In Australia, for example, 
gardening is very widely practised at the State Schools. In Victoria there are 
more than twelve hundred; in Western Australia practically every school has its 
school garden. In the past few years gardens have become very common in many 
counties in England. 


Is it Worth While ? 


“T would not be without the garden now for any consideration, although T am 
looking forward to twice as much work personally next year as the oldest pupil is 


only eleven years.” 
“We are going to continue the work as I shouldn’t want to teach if I couldn’t 


have a garden.” 
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The Attitude of the Public—How Gardening Slowly Grows in Favour 


“ Parents, trustees and inspector regard it as a harmless fad of mine.” 

“ All are indifferent here, especially the inspector, who laughs at the school 
garden idea.” 

“JT was surprised to find our inspector opposed to school gardens.” 

“Some parents are indifferent; others have become interested on seeing their 
children interested.” 

“The trustees will give no assistance, so we intend to borrow a wheelbarrow and 
go to the nearest barnyard for fertilizer, which we get if we will haul it ourselves.” 

“The children were unable to plant early because of lack of home co-operation.” 

“T had no assistance from them but all had a friendly feeling towards the 
garden.” 

“The majority of the people seem to view the work more favourably now.” 

“Interest is growing but we have no school garden as yet.” 

“Public sentiment has improved sufficiently to make next year’s effort less of 
an undertaking for the school board and teacher.” 

“The trustees are interested to the extent of purchasing a piece of ground 
adjoining the school yard for a garden.” 

“T think I can use more time (i.e. from the school work) next year without 
any unpleasant comments of parents.” 

“The people are delighted with the garden.” 

“The people who opposed the garden at first have either turned indifferent or 
favourable. The chief complaints were the expense and waste of time.” 

“ Sceptical parents influence the older pupils to think the work is only a par- 
ticular teacher’s hobby or whim.” 

“People are satisfied to have it go on.” 

“The parents and trustees seem interested in the work and give us great en- 
couragement though little practical assistance.” 

“ Another man told me that his boy laid out plots in their own garden and ‘ he 
knew how to go ahead with it. I think he knew as well or better than I.’ He is 
only a small boy.” 


The Effect on the Pupils—How they Like this School Subject 


“Tt has a good effect on discipline.” 

“They seem to enjoy coming to school and have developed an interest in 
nature.” 

“The pupils are always willing and anxious to work. We attribute the general 
good behaviour to the good relations established in the garden.” 

“T find all my pupils are taking a more intelligent interest in this work.” 

“The pupils often came very early in the morning to work on their plots 
and seemed to be well satisfied with their opportunity to do this work.” 

“T have heard some of the children who did not care to take the work this 
year announce the fact that they were going to have beds of their own next year.” 

“It promoted a spirit of friendliness and helpfulness among the pupils. A 
number of them also walked a couple of miles during the holidays to water and 
care for their plants a few times.” 

“T found the interest of the children never failed. At every intermission there 
was a bee-line made for the garden.” 

“A bond of sympathy between teachers and pupils—both interested in the 
same pleasant work.” 
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' “Tt causes them to enjoy work when they can see and enjoy the results of their 
own work. Nearly all the children were delighted with the work.” 

“T was very much pleased when they ( the pupils) suggested taking the money 
they get for carrying in wood ($1.50) to buy bulbs. So we have a lot of bulbs 
planted in our border along the road fence.” 

“As a rule not many of the children were very enthusiastic but from one boy 
the only really good composition I ever received was about his garden.” 

“One boy had splendid success with barley.” 

“Sadie Walker brought a very fine ear of pop-corn fully developed and I 
promised to report about it. Some have had success with the 0.A.C. No. 21 barley 
and report enough to replant next year.” 

“The seed barley grew very well for some of the pupils. Two brothers who 
received a packet apiece report nearly half a peck of seed. Two others who sowed 
on low land say they had a large sheaf but the heads were not well filled. One boy 
who sowed emmer says he has about a quart of seed. These two boys are very much 
interested.” Bruce Co. 

“One of the boys experimented with the barley and his parents gave him help, 
which encouraged the boy.” Simcoe Co. 


The Care of the Garden During Holidays—How the Holiday Problem 
Can be Solved 

“The Women’s Institute undertook the care of it.” 

“The trustees looked after the garden during the holidays. They weeded it 
and tended it.” 

“Children went to the garden twice a week to care for their plots. The Board 
hired a man ($10.00) to water and look after the garden in general.” 

“The garden was left as clean as possible at the end of June. I made two 
trips to attend to the garden and two or three pupils came at the same time.” 

“Teacher and pupils met at garden each Friday afternoon from 2 to 4 o’clock.” 

“The pupils came each week and cared for it in turn.” 

“Children attended to it. Some plots were neglected.” 

“The children visited the gardens at least once a week. On account of scarcity 
of labour the boys did not come so often.” 

“Pupils all wanted to help care for the garden in the holidays, so a number 
were appointed to come at set times. Hach, when he came, was to attend specially 
to his own plot and the group was then to go over the garden and look after any 
needed work. I arranged it so as to have three groups come in two weeks and set 
the date so that each pupil knew when he was to come. There were three or four 
in a group generally and I tried to arrange to have pupils who lived near each 
other or were particular friends, appointed for the same day. They seemed to 
take it as an outing and came oftener than asked to come. No pupil was asked 
to come more than twice and many only once. Most of them came oftener, however, 
In this way all seemed to keep up an interest and the garden was well cared Tore" 
Waterloo Co. 


The Need of Good Neighbours, Good Fences, Good Soil, and Some Tools 
“ Plots were more or less destroyed in summer holidays.” 
“Some visitors think they have the right to pluck flowers and eat anything 


they like in the garden.” , 
“On the 21st of June, our garden suffered a real disaster from five head of 
cattle hooking the gate open and entering during the night.” 
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“Ten of the plots were not a success owing to destruction by sheep. We were 
most disappointed about our barley experiment which was carefully planted and 
almost all destroyed.” 

“The whole planting was successful after we had replanted owing to a great 
pest of wireworms which destroyed the first growth.” 

“The school grounds have been graded recently and the stiff clay subsoil 
exposed will scarcely grow weeds.” 

“One end of my garden was a very heavy clay which baked very hard after 
a rain, when the sun came out.” 

“The China Pink seed did not germinate well as the weather was dry and there 
is no water at the school, or very near it.” 

“Plots were not ready till late spring. We had no tools but borrowed ones.” 

“The grain grew until the end of July when the neighbour’s cattle, etc.” 


The Teacher’s Difficulty in Teaching Agriculture 


“We have so many studies on the curriculum that our time is very short for 
each study.” 

“The chief difficulty in the work is to get time to take the extra lessons.” 

“The regular course of study is more than I can accomplish in an ungraded 
school. When the Government decides that Agriculture is more desirable as a study 
than some of the regular work, why do they not reduce the amount of this to make 
room for Agriculture? The latest changes have added a considerable amount to the 
regular work.” 

“The work of cultivation takes so much time that, although I enjoyed it all 
immensely, it leaves me so little time for my other work. But this was partly due 
to the fact that the first year required more work than another year will.” 

“My school is small, as also are the pupils, so we found the work a little heavy. 
We had difficulty in getting the garden ploughed last fall Ce but this fall 
we had no difficulty in getting twice as much plowed.” 

“The parents have no idea you are neglecting the three R’s. It is difficult to 
spend sufficient time for all the good lessons that might be taken from the garden.” 


School Lessons in Agriculture and Horticulture—What some Schools Teach 


“We have experimental window boxes and develop a great many experiments 
in these.” Haldimand Co. 

“We have made a study of the apples of the neighbourhood by having the 
pupils bring different varieties. The District Agricultural Representative helped 
us in naming some of them.” Hastings Co. 

“We had an experimental plot where we tried transplanting vegetables thinned 
out of the pupils’ plots, and were very successful indeed. We tried beans with four 
and six leaves without losing a single plant.” 

“T have arranged to take one agricultural topic each week from the topics 
suggested in the leaflets but feel the need of a definite course and a source of 
information on some topics.” Lincoln Co. 

“Lessons on forms of water, on evaporation, condensation, percolation through 
different materials and through soil; capillarity taught by gas-chimney filled with 
soil and set in glasses, water being then poured into the glass, wetting the soil from 
the bottom up; osmosis, shown by using brine and an egg-shell. For city yard pur- 
poses we found the training of climbers on fences, and especially the introduction 
of trailing vegetables tacked to fence, squash, citrons, etc., an interesting experi- 
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ment. The children have more to do throughout the season with these, and interest 
is sustained.” Bolton Ave. Public School, Toronto. 

“For winter work we have attempted nothing new, as our old plans have 
stood the tests of many years. The school gardens are tidied, leaves raked up and 
buried in hollow or low spots, perennials protected for winter, bulbs planted, and 
the tools carefully polished and put away for winter. Slips of geraniums are dis- 
tributed for home growing, and prizes to be awarded before the Easter holidays. 
Old roots of geraniums are planted in boxes and placed in the cellar with hopes 
of a few survivals for the early spring planting. Plants are potted for the school 
windows, the soil being prepared by the pupils. School window sills are fitted with 
trays having strong handles on the ends, which can be lifted out on frosty nights, 
and the care of the plants in the windows divided among the pupils of the classes 
so that they vie with each other in keeping them in good condition.” Charlton 
Ave. P. 8., Hamilton. 


School Fairs—How to Arouse Interest Amongst the Public 


“We had a school Fair with what we had grown. The Broom Corn was the 
greatest curiosity.” Hastings Co. 

“The School Garden Fair was held in the school room on September 18th, 
1911, and about sixty visitors were present. The District Agricultural Represen- 
tative conducted a weed seed contest amongst the older pupils. . . . Each one 
who brought an exhibit and did not get a prize was given two tulip bulbs. Prizes 
were also given for the best Garden Journal.” Victoria Co. 

“Women’s Institute had a fair and the children exhibited there.” Kent Co. 

“We had a Corn Fair last fall—an exhibition of corn by pupils, with lterary 
and musical programme.” Kent Co. 

“On Friday last some of the results of the children’s gardening operations 
were to be seen at the school, where a display of vegetables and flowers almost 
equalling a small township fair was on view. The beets, carrots, radishes, squash, 
etc., were a credit to the young growers, and the flowers, including asters, zinnias, 
sweet peas and other annuals, made a very attractive show. Prize ribbons were 
awarded for the best exhibits in the different classes, and some of the teachers gave 
books also as first prizes. This means of inculcating a taste for horticulture in the 
minds of the children is highly commendable and worthy of encouragement. We 
understand that an exhibition of industrial art and manual training work, which 
are now being taken up in the school, is in contemplation for next spring.” From 
newspaper report, Listowel. 

“The Toronto Horticultural Society this year gave us twelve dollars for our 
Fair, which we used in small cash prizes for the winners.” Bolton Ave. P.S., 
Toronto. 

“For two hours last night the village of Swansea was dark. No lights shone 
forth from the windows, and the houses for the time being were deserted. Up at 
the grounds of the public school, however, there was a strange contrast. Here was 
assembled the whole population and everything was gay and bright. The occasion 
was the Public School Annual Flower Show, and within the large red tent on the 
campus was as fine a collection of flowers as one could wish to see.” ‘Toronto 
Globe, September 23rd, 1911. 

“The entire population turned out, mothers, fathers, children, and often the 
baby. . . . All enjoyed themselves to the fullest, in viewing the flowers and 
listening to the music. . . . More than 130 exhibitions of fruit, vegetables and 
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flowers were made at this show. . . . The members of the school board and 
private citizens donated the prizes.” Toronto Telegram, Sept. 23, 1911. 


Co-operation—How Some People Help 


“The trustees gave the manure for the plots.” 

“We sold $2.30 worth of produce from the class plots. There was no garden 
produce wasted or unused.” 

“The Women’s Institute was interested in the flowers.” 

“The four plots marked X were planted with different varieties of asters given 
us by one of the trustees. They had the most beautiful flowers on them I ever saw. 

We had a number of tomato plants given us and we planted them in an 
experimental plot.” York Co. 

“The parents became interested and all money needed was cheerfully donated. 
One gentleman told me he had $5.00 to help buy plants next spring. It is won- 
derful the interest and pride the children take in their flowers. One thing that 
impressed me was the way the very young children learned and remembered the 
names of the flowers. Many of the citizens expressed wonder at the way the 
children cared for the flowers. . . . Flowers were sent to the hospital, to the 
public library, and to the aged and sick.” Owen Sound. 

“Some of the farmers were quite favourably impressed wtih the barley sent.” 

“The trustees could not procure land, and, as there are only eighteen pupils, 
they consented to plough up a strip in the play ground. They voted me ten dollars 
to carry on the work. The parents ploughed, manured and harrowed the land free. 
With the money I procured 1 spade, 98 cts.; 3 hoes, $1.10; 2 rakes, 70 cts.; 
2 watering cans, 60 cts.; seeds, $1.20; onions, 20 cts.; total, $4.78.” Grey Co. 


The Rural School Problem and Agricultural Education 


Our enquiries made last year amongst rural teachers showed several needs 
that are more or less apparent to all. hese needs are still with us, and will be, it 
may be expected, until some great movement takes place to put the school-master 
in his rightful place, and to establish his work as a permanent, well paid, well pro- 
tected, and honoured civil service! Then if the state requires of the school a certain 
service in teaching the future citizens, that service can be done! Then the teach- 
ing of agriculture becomes a simple matter. 

Not that there is no need for advocating the teaching of Agriculture in the rural 
schools. As time goes on there is greater and greater need for it. The inadequacy 
of the teaching force is the chief lack. In three years we have trained about two 
hundred and fifty teachers for the service; this is scarcely a handful for the five 
thousand schools that might profitably use them. With the shrinkage that comes 
from teachers leaving the country schools to take positions in the towns and cities 
and from their retiring to take up other lines of work, little advance can be made if 
other means are not found to meet the situation. 

The isolation of the teacher is another hindrance. The teacher in the one- 
teacher rural school is one of the most isolated workers in the world’s workshop. 
Surrounded often by influences that retard, seeing her inspector only twice a year, 
cut off from her fellow workers, left without any direct means of communication 
with the educational authorities, and ignorant of the progress of education in the 
world at large, it is hard to expect any widespread effect from a few girls scattered 
here and there throughout the schools of the Province. 

The lack of widespread moral support is felt, too. Teachers would do more for 
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the cause if the people at large understood the meaning and purpose of education 
aright and gave their teachers their support in advancing along new lines. Without 
this support a teacher, however progressive she may be, must in a large measure 
follow the well beaten tracks. She cannot make her environment ; She is the victim 
of it. 

T'o overcome these weaknesses, great changes will have to be brought about. 
To supply an adequate number of qualified teachers, not only must the work of the 
College be extended in its Normal and Summer Courses, but Agriculture will need 
to be taught in all the Normal and Model Schools. To bring the one-roomed rural 
school out of its isolation, the question of consolidating schools must be considered. 
To stimulate popular sentiment in favour of education, a strong propaganda is 
called for from all the educational forces in the country. 


Extension Work 

The work of the Schools’ Division of the Agricultural and Experimental Union, 
commenced in 1909, was continued in 1911, with some new features added. It was 
felt that the response made by teachers, trustees and inspectors in the first and 
second year’s operations and the favourable reports received warranted us in extend- 
ing the lines of co-operation between the schools and the College. The past year’s 
results have justified the extra expense and labour. Several hundred schools have 
shared in the distribution of materials. 

The following were offered to the schools this year: 

(1) Seed Packets for Children’s Gardening—These were sold at 2 cents a 
packet. In most cases they were used by the children in home gardening rather 
than in school gardens. With the seeds a circular of instruction was sent out to 
guide the children and teacher in the practical work. Another circular was 
specially prepared as a guide to the teacher in taking up lessons in the school based 
on the work. 135 schools have co-operated in the work. Most of the schools are 
in country districts. Several thousand children have received the packets. 

(2) School Collection of Forest Tree Seedlings.—The material in this collec- 
tion was sent out from the Government Forest Nursery in Norfolk County. It 
consisted of 12 White Pine Seedlings (2 year stock), 12 Scotch Pine (2 year stock), 
12 Norway Spruce (3 or 4 years), 12 Cedars (2 years), with a miscellaneous 
addition of deciduous tree seedlings. 

It was stipulated that they might be distributed to the pupils, if they were not 
required for the school grounds, after they had served an educational purpose at 
the school for at least one year. In connection with this an offer was made to 
School Boards to provide material for reforesting any waste land connected with 
the school, and which would be controlled permanently for educational purposes. 
Although, a few trustees corresponded on the subject, no schocl took up the work; 
this line of work with the schools offers a good field for inculcating reforesting 
sentiments and practices. : 

3” schools received these collections. 

(3) Seed Barley for School Experiment in Agriculture.—In 1909 and 1910 
different species were sent to the schools for observation plots. This year packets 
of specially selected O. A. C. No. 21 Barley were sent out for a little experiment. 
The work was to plant the seed in +155 acre plots one week apart, commencing 
with the earliest possible date of seeding. Comparisons of growth and yield were 
to be made. When the school was unable to carry out the work the seed was to be 
used for demonstration purposes. A chart showing the results of this experiment 
on the Experimental Farm was prepared to accompany the school’s work. 
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About 200 schools received this material. 

(4) School Collection of Agricultural Seeds.—This included samples of dif- 
ferent kinds of field crops, such as wheats, corns, clovers and legumes, grasses, flax, 
buckwheat, etc. The intention was to have schools provided with small plots on 
the school grounds that would furnish material for practical studies on growth, 
flowering, seeding, etc. A number of town schools accepted the offer and have 
made good use of the material. 

About 200 schools were provided with the collection. 

(5) Tulip Bulbs. The object was to encourage the improvement of school 
grounds by the planting of tulips. A special selection of the best known and 
hardiest varieties of white, red, yellow, and striped tulips was made for this. 

10 schools sent orders for these. 

(6) School Collection of Hardy Climbers.—This collection, like the tulip bulbs, 
was arranged to help in improving school grounds throughout the country. It 
included two Virginia Creepers, two Boston Ives, two Hardy Climbing Roses, and 
one shrub Hydrangea. The Virginia Creepers were intended for covering unsightly 
fences or outbuildings and the roses for adorning the walls. 

40 schools secured these. 

(7) School Collection of Shrubs.—This collection was arranged for to enable 
schools to secure first-class shrubs for decorating the school grounds. The shrubs 
selected were all well adapted to withstand our climate. They consisted of the 
Flowering Currant, Spirea Van Houtei, Bush Honeysuckle, High Bush Cranberry, 
Siberian Pea Tree, Syringa or Mock Orange, and a selection of Lilacs. 

4 schools ordered these. 

(8) Weed Seed Collection—This collection was sold for 25 cents. The seeds 
included in it represented those covered in the Seed Control Act of 1905, the sale 
of which is restricted in seed grain, clover, etc., as well as some of the more common 
weed seeds found as common impurities. These collections have been put up 
specially by the Botanical Department for educational purposes. ‘Teachers have 
found them useful for reference. 

(9) Picture of the Ontario Agricultural College.—This is a picture 12 inches 
by 18 inches, showing views of the College buildings, fields, class work, ete. It was 
sent to schools on condition that it be framed and given a place on the school walls. 
A presentation card was sent with it, to show when and under what circumstances 
the picture came into the school. An instruction sheet for the teacher was sent with 
it also, outlining lessons based on the picture that might be taken up with the 
pupils. 

34 schools were provided with the picture this year. 

(10) The Schools’ and Teachers’ Bulletin—These four-page monthly reprints 
from the College paper were included in the offerings; as through these we seek 
to keep teachers informed as to advances in the teaching of domestic science, manual 
training and elementary agriculture. On account of not being allowed franking 
privilege in the mails for the publication, a charge of ten cents had to be made 
to cover the cost of postage. 

About 100 teachers are receiving this. 

(11) The O. A. C. Review for School Libraries—We aim to have the College 
paper used as a link between the country school and the College. Through its 
presence in the school library teachers, pupils, and parents may be led to see the 
desirability of a higher education for the modern farmer than that which may be 
provided in the local school. A great many inspectors are in sympathy with this 
aim and are giving their support to its accomplishment. 
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(12) Government Publications for School Libraries.—In an endeavour to have 
better use made of our Government bulletins and reports through the rising genera- 
tion being made acquainted with them in their school libraries, special order sheets 
were prepared and sent to the schools. 

90 schools have secured some of these. 

(13) Agricultural Text Books for School Libraries—This branch of the work 
was undertaken to assist and encourage teachers and trustees to get some of the 
best work into the school libraries, so that our children might be trained into read- 
ing along the lines of their home interests. 

22 schools have been helped in this. 


1912 


Other Ontario Boys can do this Work too ! 
A Boy’s Experiment in Agriculture 


Last spring we sent out specially selected O. A. C. No. 21 Barley to teachers 
for a school experiment in agriculture. The intention was twofold: to distribute 
through the agency of the schools of Ontario material for seed improvement, and 
to make the school work in agriculture that we proposed for the schools sound 
pedagogically, basing it on practical work done by the pupils. Where the teacher 
could not undertake the work on the school ground, the seed was to be distributed to 
the best advantage amongst the pupils and their parents. 

One boy in Victoria County carried the work out at home, and his teacher— 
Miss Martha Langsford, Cameron P.O.—sends the report of his good work. 

His records speak for themselves. The experiment was to sow 1-1000 acre 
plots of barley one week apart, commencing at the earliest possible date and to com- 
pare growth and yields. ‘This boy says he is coming to the Agricultural College some 
day. Even if he never does he can be counted on to make a scientific farmer. 


Experiment with Barley 


Plot | Planted | Sprouted | Headed Height Yield Weight of Pint and Remark 
27 | May 7 | June15 |2ft.10in.| 17 ozs. | 114 ozs. 
5 Tee 10 ee 1S ede grecncrtaae 2ft.6in. | 124 ozs. | Ground frozen, and so planted late. 
3 May 12 MavelOmmlee acces 2ft.6in. | lliozs. | Forgot to mark when harvested. 
4 May 17 VEE Oates 2ft.2in. | 720zs. | Exceedingly dry weather. 
5 May 25 TIME Spee re eters, 2 Litiein.. 1 1 ozs: ooh a crows ate it. Very 
ittle grew. 


To make the work of the schools seen in its proper relation a chart was 
prepared dealing with this same line of experimentation on the Experimental 
Farm. This chart has been sent to the schools that are taking up garden work. 


How the College reaches the Boys and Girls of the Schools through the Teachers 


In last year’s report (1910), the question of the value of teacher-training work 
of the College was considered. The testimony of the teachers who had attended 
during the spring term of 1909 had been solicited and reported on. In our efforts to 
keep the College in touch with those who go out into the Province to disseminate its 
teachings, we have this year learned something of the experience of the class of 1910. 
This class was composed of forty-one young women, and most of them took positions 
On the whole, their experiences are similar to those of their 


i . hools. i 
m country schoo There is some evidence, though, that there is a 


predecessors of the previous year. 
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growing interest in the school work for which the teachers were specially trained 
here. Fifteen per cent. of the class of 1909 are reported as having school gardens 
this year, while twenty-two per cent. of the class of 1910 have succeeded in introduc- 
ing them. In last year’s report, the teachers’ experiences were quoted extensively in 
regard to the value of their training here, their success in introducing gardens, their 
difficulties in teaching agriculture, the support received from trustees and others, the 
best method for taking up the work, and other topics related to the teaching of agri- 
culture in rural schools. For this year, only a few observations are offered in this 
connection; they show again how the work of the College reaches into the schools 
through the teachers: 

“J would consider it almost impossible to teach in a rural school now without 
having taken the course at Guelph.” 

“Tt is now pleasant to hear farmers discuss their crops and work, and not tire- 
some as it used to be.” 

“The most useful part of the course to me in my work is the study of weeds, 
trees, and insects.” 

“A majority of the intelligent peop'e are glad that school isn’t all ‘sums,’ 
‘spelling,’ ete.” 

“The course was more ‘ worth while’ than all academic and professional work 
combined from a ‘ life’ viewpoint.” 

“Tt has made rural life more congenial.” 

“Tt has given me a broader sympathy with rural life and taught me to look on 
Agriculture as a Science.” 

“T can truly say that I find my course useful every day in some way—not 
always the same line, but in some way.” 

“T have often loaned some of my bulletins to the neighbouring farmers.” 

“The course at Guelph opened my eyes to the fact of how ignorant I was in 
regard to common things in Nature and made me anxious to be able to name every 
weed, grain, etc., I come in contact with. This I find of much use in conversing 
with farmers who appreciate a teacher’s knowledge along these lines.” 

“Truly the children of the country have ‘ eyes that see not and ears that hear 
not,’ but when some of the simple wonders that are every minute taking place 
around them are shown to them it is surprising how enthusiastic they become. 
They are all lovers of nature, and J really think it is an incentive to have a child 
attend regularly when he knows a part of the day will be spent in Nature study.” 

While it must be acknowledged that a very small fraction of the 10,000 
teachers and the 450,000 pupils in our schools are reached in this extension work 
so far, it seems to promise a larger adoption in the years to come. Even though 
our efforts fail to bring the large proportion of teachers into active co-operation 
with us, through the work done by the few an impelling change may be effected 
in a few years in the schools of the Province at large. Certainly a large field lies 
before us—all the teachers and all the pupils in the schools! To associate these 
with the College in promoting better agriculture and better living stimulates the 
imagination and is worthy of our most strenuous efforts. 


Respectfully submitted, 


S. B. McCreapy, 
Director of Elementary Agricultural Education. 
Ontario Agricultural College. 
Nature Study Department. 
Guelph, January, 1912. 
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CHILDREN’S GARDENING 
(Circular No. 13A) 


How to Keep Your Garden Journal 


He is happiest who hath power 
To gather wisdom from a flower, 
—Wordsworth. 


if you are going to take up gardening as one of your school studies, you will 
find it a useful thing—and pleasant too, it is to be hoped—to keep records of 
your experiences from year to year in a garden journal. 

Let this booklet be the commencement of your journal. Make a cover for it 
out of cardboard, a little wider and longer than these pages. Cover the cardboard 
by pasting bookbinder’s linen over it if you can procure this material. Punch 
small holes through the front and back covers so as to permit a lace to be used for 
holding the leaves together. If the covers are made with a “break” in them near 
the left-hand edge, this will provide a hinge that will allow the book to open readily 
even when the laces are tight. For additional pages, cut out paper exactly the 
same size as these pages and punch holes at the proper places for the lace. Make 
the book strong and neat, so that you may keep it as a souvenir of your school 
days. You can add to its pages year after year. Other circulars published by the 
Department of Education or the Department of Agriculture may also be included. 
It will be pleasant to look over the records of your gardening experiences in the 
years to come, and there may be, too, valuable records to which you wish to refer. 

Keep records of all the interesting things that you do or learn in gardening. 
Insert the plans of your gardens. ‘Tell how you prepared the ground, planted 
the seed, and killed the weeds. Keep notes on the dates you planted, how long 
before the vegetables were ready to use, when the flowers bloomed or were 
killed by the frost. Make records of the birds you saw in the garden, and of the 
doings of toads, snails, earth-worms, and insects. Write accounts of your visits 
to flower shows, fruit shows, grain shows, gardens, and parks, and insert pictures 
of them if possible. Include the colour studies and drawings of the plants that 
you make in your drawing lessons. Describe any exhibition of flowers and vege- 
tables which your school may hold. Paste in newspaper articles and illustrations 
which may be of use for reference. 

Paste in also the envelopes that your seeds come in. With liquid glue or good 
mucilage, fasten samples of the seeds on stiff cardboard cut to the right size, and 
label them neatly. Learn to dry and press plants so that you may mount specimens 
of those that you grow, showing them as little seedlings as well as the older plants ; 
also preserve some of the autumn leaves by waxing and mounting them. 

Keep records of all the operations of farming through the seasons. Insert 
maps showing the fields on your farms and the crops that were grown on them. 

You might even insert recipes for preparing the vegetables that you grow for 
use on the table. This would be part of your Domestic Science studies. 

Write all the records in ink and keep them neat. Do not crowd the work in 
the book. Keeping a Garden Journal will help you to become a good gardener 
as well as a good scholar. 

In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 


Teaching us by most persuasive reasons 


How akin they are to human beings. 
—Longfellow. 


16°E: 
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Garden Tools and Their Care 


In order to carry out your work in the best possible way, you should have 
your own tools or some controlling share in those belonging to your father. 

Do not buy cheap tools that are meant for toys. Get fair-sized tools of good 
quality always. For turning the ground in the Spring, a spade or digging fork 
is needed. For making the soil fine, cleaning out stones, and gathering rubbish, 
a rake is necessary. For planting the seed a garden line or straight-edged board 
will be required. For cultivating the garden throughout the season a hoe is needed. 
A twelve-tooth rake will not be too large. The hoe should have a strong blade and, 
if the soil is stony, it will need to be kept sharp by filing. For weeding in close to 
the plants in the rows a hand weeder is very useful; there are different patterns 
of these, but the claw and trowel shaped forms are to be preferred. 

There should be one place to keep the tools when they are not in use. You 
should form the habit, moreover, of putting them away in this place after 
using them. Tools should never be put away dirty or wet. Rub the metal parts 
with an oiled or greasy cloth to keep them from rusting. In putting them away 
for the winter, clean off the rust with sandpaper or emery cloth and apply a 
thin coat of vaseline or tallow to the iron; in addition, oil the wooden parts with 
linseed oil; keep them in a dry place. Good tools when properly cared for will 
last for many seasons, but they are easily spoiled by carelessness or neglect. 

There is a need, too, for a watering-can at certain times. But if you read 
carefully under the heading of Mulching, you will learn that the need is not so 
great as is generally believed. After using a can, empty it carefully and hang 
upside down. 


What to Grow, and How to Procure Seed 


It is always best to look ahead and decide beforehand what you would most 
like to grow in your garden. You will have to consider also what kind of plants 
will do best in the particular piece of ground you have at your disposal. Plants 
are like people, they all have special requirements, and particular likes and dis- 
likes. ‘To make a wise choice you must try to find out all you can about the 
plants you wish to grow, and when you are first starting it is much better to 
choose the commoner plants which are almost certain to grow well under any 
conditions. You can leave the others until you have had more experience. Here 
is a list of flowers and vegetables you can choose from: 

Flower Seeds.—Zinnias, Sunflower, Shirley Poppies, Morning Glories, French 
Marigolds, Pot Marigolds, Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, Sweet Alyssum, Portulacas, 
Mignonette, Asters, Corn Flowers, Candytuft, Eschscholtzias, Verbenas, Four 
O’Clocks, Sweet Sultanas, Calliopsis, Nigella. 

Vegetables.—Radish, Cress, Kale, Lettuce, Onion, Parsnip, Carrot, Salsify, 
Beets, Turnips, Spinach, Corn, Beans, Peas, Squash, Cabbage, Tomatoes. 

When you have become more interested in your garden you will most likely 
wish to improve it so that it will go on looking better every year. To do this it 
is a good plan to put in some plants which continue growing from season to season. 
These are called Perennials and they include some of our most beautiful garden 
plants, such as Larkspurs, Columbines, and Hollyhocks. 

It is quite a simple matter to grow these yourself from seed though you will 
have to be a little more patient in waiting for them to come into flower, 
than in the case of the Annuals. Some of them may bloom a little 
the first summer, but in the majority of cases you will not get results 


Scene 
till the next season. Seeds of perennials may be planted quite late in 
the season, but it is better to get them in as early as possible, so that they make 
a good growth the first year. Choose a sheltered spot in the Caden not too caer 
and plant the seed in rows. The little plants should be shaded i warm A cies 
When about three inches high they may be shifted to their permanent qaartere: 
Tihey should be protected in winter with a mulch of long straw and manure. ain 
good perennials to grow are the following: Larkspur, Sweet William, Hollyhocks 
Bleeding-Heart, Iris, Foxgloves, Gaillardias, Canterbury Bells, Perennial ous 
flowers, Columbines, Forget-Me-Not, Peony, Oriental Poppy, Phlox, Periwinkle. 

In preparation for the purchasing of seeds, you should procure seed catalocues 
from some of our reliable seed firms a month or two before gardening work com- 
mences. Study them carefully, make your selection and order the best quality 
of seeds. Send in your order early, for though you may have your seed too early 
for use, you will be the better enabled to settle your plans and take advantage of 
an early season of growth. 
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Locating and Laying Out a Garden at Home 


Choose a good location for your plot. Do not have it near a building where 
it would be shaded, or injured by rain dripping from the roof. Do not have it too 
near a tree where shade or roots might interfere with your plants. Have it, if you 
ean, where it may have a full exposure to the sun, rain, and air. Successful gar- 
dening may, however, be carried out in borders along fences, using the fence itself 
as a support for climbing plants. If the planting is to be done in rows, it will be 
of advantage to have them running north and south as one row does not, in that 
case, shade its neighbour. 

The size and shape of the beds will depend on the space that may be allowed 
for them in the family garden. Do not try to work too much ground. A plot four 
feet wide and ten feet long is recommended as suitable in size and dimensions. 
This will be large enough for both flowers and vegetables, allowing for a nar- 
row path between them. It may be advisable in some cases to use the larger part 
of the plot for the vegetables. Or you may be able to get enough land for a larger 
plot than this; if you think you can look after it properly, do not hesitate to take 
it; if you plan to sell your products you will need such. In some cases it might be 
thought best to grow your flowers as a border instead of in a separate plot of your 
own. 

After deciding on the location and size of the beds, measure out the plots 
very exactly with a yard-stick or other measure, and drive stakes down at the cor- 
ners. These stakes will be best an inch square and about a foot and a half long. 
When the bed is all planted they should be driven down so as to show only an inch 
or two above the ground. 

It is a mistake to have narrow paths. Make those about your plots at least a 
foot and a half wide. If the soil is light or sandy do not have the beds higher 
than the paths; if the soil is not sandy a little of the earth from the paths might be 
raked onto the beds to make them a little elevated. But this should not he over- 
done. In School Gardens the paths should be at least two feet wide between in- 
dividual plots, and three feet between the rows of plots. 

Even in the stifling bosom of the town 

A garden in which nothing thrives 

Has charms that soothe the rich possessor; 
Much consoled that here and there 


Some sprigs of mournful mint 
Grace the spot he cultivates. —Cowper. 
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Preparation of the Soil 


In the Fall—The best time to begin the preparation of the garden soil is in 
the fall. The ground should be well cleaned of all weeds and rubbish und dug 
deeply, with manure added if the soil needs enriching. Leave the surface rough 
anc uneven so that the winter weathering may help in killing weed seeds or roots 
and also work its beneficial changes on the soil particles. Winter’s work on the 
soil is a very important one. 

In the Spring.—Do not be in too great a hurry to work the soil. If the earth 
is so wet that it sticks to the spade or holds in a firm lump when a handful is 
squeezed, it should be left untouched for a few more days of drying. When it 
crumbles readily under the spading or after pressure in the hand it is mellow 
enough to make a commencement. 

If the garden has been dug in the fall—and it should be—it will likely be 
easy work to turn it over again in the spring with a spade or digging fork. If it 
has not had fall preparation this will not be so easy. Dig one foot deep and mix 
in some well-rotted manure if this has not been done previously. See that the 
surface of the ground is even, filling up any holes or hollows from the higher por- 
tions. ‘l’o improve a heavy clay soil mix in some sand, leaf mould, or fine manure; 
this will prevent it baking into a hard cake on the surface. Break all lumps just 
as fine as possible and remove stones and rubbish. 

Raking.—Rake the bed until the surface is very fine to a depth of two or three 
inches. Do not be satisfied with having it “good enough”; have it as fine as it 
can be made with a rake. The most effective work in preparing the soil is done 
after many people would say it is ready for planting. Make the soil firm by tap- 
ping it down with the rake or tramping over it. Do not sow seed in soil before it 
has settled or been firmed, nor before the soil is warmed through. 


Planning the Plot and Planting the Seed 


Have a clear plan in your mind of your garden that is to be. Discuss it with 
your parents and also your teacher and classmates. Decide on the width between 
the rows, the number of rows and the portion of the plot that you intend for 
flowers. The better you plan, the better your garden should be. Draw a map 
or plan of it, and follow this in your planting. Be sure to allow plenty of space 
for the plants—not for the time when they are young, but for the time when they 
are full grown. Do not be stingy with space. 

Remember again that in preparing the seed bed the soil should be firmly con- 
solidated and the rake used until a very fine and even surface is obtained. 

Put in the seed according to the instructions given on the seed packets or, 
what is, perhaps, a safer guide, follow the advice of older local gardeners. Seeds 
of different sizes require to be planted at different depths. ‘The rule for the depth 
is to cover seeds to four times their size in diameter. Very fine seed such as 
Petunia should be scarcely more than covered; stirring the soil about them very 
lightly is all that is necessary. Plant them in a straight line, using the garden line 
or a straight-edged board as a guide for marking the drill. 

Cover the seed lightly and press the earth over it gently and firmly with 
your rake. If the soil is heavy—that is, has much clay in it—it will be sufficient 
to firm the earth over the seed by tapping it with the rake or pressing the planting 
board on it. If the soil is light—that is, has much sand in it—you will require 
to press the earth over the seed much more firmly. This is needed to bring the 
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particles of the soil closely about the seeds so that they may be supplied with mois- 
ture needed for their germination. 

Mark the line where the seeds are planted with the stakes placed at the ends, so 
that the weeds can be looked after between the rows of seeds that may be len 
in sprouting. It will be advisable to write the name of the seed on the stakes 
for it is very easy to forget what you have planted in the rows. 

If the ground is very dry, water it heavily the day before planting rather than 
after the seed is put in; and until the young plants appear do not allow the seed- 
bed to become dried out. Do not allow a hard cake of soil to form over the seeds, 
as you can see this would hinder the little plants from pushing their way up into 
the air. And there are two other ways in which it might work harm; it would pre- 
vent the air from getting in about the roots and at the same time allow moisture 
to get out. 

While the seed of such plants as beets, onions, carrots, peas, parsley and 
spinach may be sown safely as soon as the ground is fit to work, the seed of such 
tender plants as beans, corn, pumpkin, squash and cucumber should not be sown 
until the danger of frost is past. The directions on the seed packets or in the seed 
catalogues will guide you in this matter. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
—Wordsworth. 


Protecting Seedlings 


If a spell of hot, dry weather sets in about the time the flower seeds are sprout- 
ing, the little plants can be helped greatly by shading. Excessive sunlight is very 
hard on tender seedlings. The shading is most effectively done by using screens 
made of thin strips of wood nailed together on a frame. These can easily be made 
with laths, nailed about three-quarters of an inch apart, to two end strips of wood. 
The advantage in the use of these screens lies in the fact that no part of the plant 
comes in contact with the direct rays of sunlight for a sufficiently long period to be 
scorched or injured, a moving shadow passing over the leaves all the time. At the 
same time the growing seedlings are not unduly deprived of light and air. 


Little flower; but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 
—Tennyson. 


Mulching, Watering, and Cultivating 


The garden should be so worked that there will not be much need of watering. 
This means that you should so treat the soil that it will not lose its water readily 
by evaporation. You can do this by keeping a mulch on the surface. Twice a week 
at least and always the morning after rain, stir the surface of the soil between the 
rows of plants to a depth of an inch or more. Do this with the rake or if sprout- 
ing weeds are to be cut, with a hoe. This broken top layer of soil prevents the 
water below from rising to the surface to be evaporated by the sun’s heat. This 
loose top layer is a mulch. In this way it has been said, “A garden can be watered 
with a rake”; and it is the best kind of watering for it is a great help in keeping 
down weeds, besides a saving of water. Do not mulch when the soil is so wet that 
it works muddy. When, however, the season is dry and the plants are in need of 
more water than their roots can find for them below the mulch water should be 
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applied. This should be done in the afternoon or evening, and sufficient should be 
given to wet the soil to a depth of four inches. ‘The next morning, or as soon as 
it is dry enough, the soil should be mulched just as after a rain. It is a mistake to 
water lightly; it is better to apply a generous amount and less frequently. As 
it is often done, watering does more harm than good. In some cases, such as in 
growing Sweet Peas, generous and frequent watering may be advisable, but this 
practice when once started should be continued regularly. 

In many cases the mulching may be all the cultivation that is required for 
the plants. If the soil around the roots of the plants is loose and open, it will 
not need stirring much. If, however, the soil is not loose and open, it should be 
frequently stirred with the hoe. This brings air to the roots and enables the plant 
to breathe freely. This is one of the things that is brought about by cultivating 
the ground. Plants as well as animals need fresh air for their proper living. 


Thinning and Transplanting 


In most cases there will be a greater number of plants springing up from the 
seed than are needed. If it is desirable to have strong, healthy plants, it is neces- 
sary then to remove some of them before they reach a size at which they will 
hinder the best possible growth of the plants that are to be left. Thin out two 
or three times, starting when the seedlings are large enough to handle. 

It will be best to do this in the evening or on a cloudy day and at a time 
when the soil is moist; with such conditions the fine rootlets and root hairs of 
the plants will not be violently disturbed. If the soil is dry it should be well 
watered some time before the thinning. If the little plants are not to be 
thrown away do not pull them out roughly but remove them by means of a small, 
flat, thin stick, an old kitchen knife or a little trowel, lifting them out with a 
little soil around their roots. They can then be transplanted into another part of 
the garden or given to friends. Do not hesitate to thin the plants out well and at 
the final thinning to allow sufficient space for the fullest possible growth of the 
plants. Remember that successful gardening is measured in quality and not quan- 
tity. No overcrowding should be permitted—-one excellent plant is more to be 
desired than two of a poorer quality. 


Picking Flowers 


The chief end after which plants strive is to produce seed. When annuals, 
such as those you are probably growing, have ripened seed, their season’s efforts are 
over. They die down. You can see then that if you prevent them “going to 
seed” you will keep them from dying down and thus prolong their flowering sea- 
son. Pick the flowers then every day, and if you have more than you need for 
your home, bring them to school. And do not forget your neighbours or the sick 
ones. Flower gifts are tokens of thoughtful friendship and affection. 


Gathering Seed 


You can produce your own seed for next year’s garden by allowing some of 
the flowers to go to seed. For this you should set apart the very choicest plants. 
For in plant life it is true that the most vigorous plants produce the best offspring 
and you should aim, therefore, to have seed from the best plants. It will be well 
to tie a piece of coloured yarn or a tag on the plants which you select. Gather the 
seed before it is so ripe that it will fall and be lost. Clean and dry it thoroughly 
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and put it away in an envelope on which you record particulars about the plant 
and the date of collecting. 

You will be able also to grow vegetable seed in the one season from some of 
the vegetables, such as beans, corn, lettuce, radish and spinach. To produce seed 
of beets or carrots, you will need to plant a root grown the previous season as these 
are biennials. ‘T’o produce onion seed you will have to plant the large bulb of the 
previous year’s growth. With the vegetables, as with the flowers, the very best 
plant should be chosen to produce the seed. As a rule it is better to depend on the 
seed grown by practical seedsmen rather than on that which the ordinary gardener 
can grow, but you can find out at least how flower and vegetable seeds are pro- 
duced. 


Garden Rubbish 


Such rubbish as stones, cinders, and chips should be removed entirely, buried 
deep, or built into an out-of-the-way rockery. Vegetable matter, such as weeds, 
beet or potato tops, may be got rid of well and profitably by drying and burning; 
the ashes thus secured will prove a valuable fertilizer. No wood ashes should 
ever be wasted or sold when the garden needs enriching. Coal ashes, however, have 
no such use or value. 


Growing Bulbs 


Outdoor Culture of Bulbs.——Bulbs planted in the fall bloom early before the 
ordinary plants of the garden come into flower; by this fall planting they are able 
to have a good system of roots established before winter sets in and be ready for a 
quick growth of leaf and flower in the spring. You will find the growing of them 
interesting and their early bloom very acceptable. Should you undertake the work, 
you will need to arrange for catalogues and bulbs shortly after the opening of 
school in September. 

Tulips, Narcissi (Daffodils), Dutch Hyacinths (not Roman Hyacinths), and 
Crocuses are the commonest and best; these can be had in a great variety of 
colours both single and double flowering (Crocuses, however, are only single flower- 
ing). On the whole the Tulips will be found most satisfactory, especially for 
temporary planting. Narcissi and Darwin or Cottage Garden Tulips are better 
for permanent planting for late flowering in borders or beds. The Hyacinths are 
somewhat tender and will require covering with three or four inches of loose 
manure about the middle or end of November; this should be removed in dull, 
mild weather about the first week in April. Crocuses suit best for edgings or as 
borders; they are planted only three inches deep and with an inch space between. 

Some people like to grow tulips in formal arrangements. Others prefer 
to have them in clumps about eighteen inches in diameter, scattered amongst 
other plants in a large border or bed. Plant about the first or second week in 
October. Put the bulbs four inches under the surface, and with from four to six 
inches space between. Never put manure near bulbs when planting. If the ground 
is poor the manure should be dug in below the depth at which the bulbs will be 
placed. If the ground is of a heavy, clayey nature, sandy loam or leaf mould 
should be dug in before planting to make the soil lighter. 

After the flowers have bloomed pick off all the seed pods. If it is desired to 
use the bed for summer plants, such as Geraniums, it will be best to lift the 
Tulips carefully, leaves and all, at the time of setting out the summer plants, and 
heel them in thickly in a small trench and cover with about four inches of soil in 
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an out-of-the-way place. Mark the spot with a stake. About the end of July or 
early in August dig up the bulbs and partially dry them in shallow boxes, out- 
doors or in a shed; then place them away in a cool, dry shed or cellar until plant- 
ing time comes again. 

Other plants for summer may be grown in the Tulip bed without lifting the 
Tulips; or seeds of annual flowers such as Phlox Drummondi may be sown; in such 
cases care will be required not to injure the bulbs when digging or cultivating. 
The Tulips will come up the next season in the same design if not disturbed, but 
the summer plants do not succeed so well as they do when the bulbs are dug up 
as described. 

Indoor Culture of Bulbs.—If indoor bloom is desired for the winter months, 
the planting should be done in pots in October or early November. Crocuses are 
not recommended for pot culture; the other bulbs should give satisfaction. Two or 
three bulbs of Tulips, Narcissi or Roman Hyacinths may be planted in a four or 
five inch pot; Dutch Hyacinths, one bulb in a four or five inch pot. Use loamy 
potting soil or good garden soil; in the latter case mix about one-fifth fine sharp 
sand with the earth and a little well-rotted barnyard manure. Fill the pot about 
two-thirds full with earth; set the bulb in the soil with its top about an inch 
below the top of the pot, then fill the pot loosely with earth level full; press down 
the soil fairly firm so that the surface of soil will be about half an inch below the 
top of the pot to hold water and at the same time the top of the bulb will be 
covered with the soil about half an inch deep. Water well and place the pot in 
a dark, cool cellar; cover it over with coal ashes, sand or light soil (the last two 
named are best) to a depth of two inches, so that it will not dry out. In from 
four to six weeks there should be a good root development which may be judged 
by examining for roots at the bottom of the pot. 

A vigorous root system is the one main thing to secure to enable the plant 
to produce healthy leaves and foliage, and give good flowering results when it is 
brought into the light. If the pots are taken out of the sand or covering when well 
rooted they can be left in the cellar if desired until the top growth is two inches in 
height. The plant may be brought up then and placed in a window. Keep the soil 
well moistened but not soddened until they have done flowering. Do not let the 
soil become dried out; if you do the chances for a satisfactory flowering are greatly 
lessened. For this work, Narcissi and Roman and Dutch Hyacinths are more satis- 
factory than Tulips. 

Owing to the unnatural growth that the plants have been forced into, the 
bulbs are not of much further use; their recovery of vigour is tedious and uncer- 
tain and they are seldom fit for pot culture the second year. 


Gardening at School 

This work is being carried on now in many schools in Ontario; and, indeed, 
throughout the civilized world at large, school gardening has become quite common. 

There are many things you can do along the lines of gardening at your school. 
Besides having beds and borders for flowers and vegetables you might, for ex- 
ample, join in making your school grounds and buildings more attractive with 
shrubs and vines. Or you might arrange for some experimental or observation 
plots. In these you could, for example, grow samples of different kinds of grains 
or vegetables and compare them: or you could plant two plots of potatoes and 
find out what benefits arise from applying manure to one of the plots. For other 
suggestions for this line of gardening you may apply to the Director of Elementary 
Agricultural Education, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 
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The Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union 

The Experimental Union, as it is usually called, was formed in 1879 for the 
purpose of encouraging the scientific study of farm crops and farm operations 
amongst the students of the Ontario Agricultural College. 

While actual membership has been restricted to students, ex-students, and 
teachers of the College, it offers every one the opportunity of taking part in its 
co-operative experiments. Up to the end of 1911 over 70,000 experiments were 
carried on by its members and associates in the Province of Ontario in different 
lines of work relating to Agriculture—Farm Crops, Fertilizers, Poultry, Fruits, 
Vegetables, and Forestry. This has helped very much in advancing the chief 
industry of the Province. 

A Schools Division of this Union was organized in 1909. It aims to adapt 
the work of the Union to the needs of the schools, giving to our boys and girls a 
training in careful work and observation, so that when they are older they may 
take up some of the larger experiments or solve for themselves the problems that 
will arise in their daily work. By such means as these the Province of Ontario may 
come much nearer to attaining its possibilities in the development of its agricul- 
tural resources. If you would like to take up some branch of the work at your 
school write to the Director at the Ontario Agricultural College. You will he 
able to secure such seeds, bulbs, forest tree seedlings, shrubs and vines as may he 
required at your school. 

To be a good member of the Union implies— 

1. That you will learn to look forward and plan your work. 

2. That you will follow instructions carefully. 

3. That you will do your work well and not neglect it. 

4. That you will observe closely what is happening to the plants in your gar- 
den; that every day you will learn a little more and become a little wiser and a 
little more patient. 

5. That you will grow the very best flowers and the very best vegetables that 
can be grown in your garden, and the very best grain in your experimental plots, 
and that you will not be satisfied with anything but the best. 

6. That you will be interested in your schoolmate’s efforts, ready to help him 
and ready to acknowledge his helpfulness to you. 


Help from the Agricultural College 


Under the Department of Agriculture the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph—called sometimes, The Farmers’ University—is supported by the Pro- 
vince for the purpose of helping her citizens in the many problems connected with 
the cultivation of the land, the production of crops and the raising of farm 
animals. Most of the free bulletins published by the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture deal with these matters, and some of them may be found helpful to pupils 
in the schools—especially where gardening studies are carried out: No. 158, 
Insects and Fungous Diseases Affecting Fruit Trees; 171, Insects and Fungous 
Diseases Affecting Vegetables; 173, Birds of Ontario; 179, Fruits Recommended 
for Ontario Planters; 187%, The Codling Moth; 188, The Weeds of Ontario. 

The schools of the Province and the pupils in the schools are invited to make 
use of the College whenever in their garden work they meet difficulties requiring 
outside help. The bulletins will be sent upon application. 

Correspondence in this connection should be addressed to the Nature Study 


Department. 
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Books and Magazines 
You may wish to read further about gardening work. If you do you may 
be able to secure some of the following good works for your own or the school 
library. 


Manual: ot Gardehine Bailey =. 285 ween oh icca ae ee $2 00 
Flowers and Howto, Grow, Lhem, Rextord,. 2. eet ee 50 
VeottablesGardening.> Grecnes cere soe ee eee tere 1 00 
iPrinciples-of <Hruit Growing, Bailey 220... . cee ete Sees 1 00 


The Canadian Horticulturist, published at Peterborough, Ontario, 60 cents 
per annum, will be found very instructive; it is published monthly. 


Notre.—Additional copies of this circular will be supplied to schools free, for the 
use of the upper classes, on the application of teachers. In applying, give the number 
of the school, the township and the county. 

Address the Director of Elementary Agricultural Education, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph. 

February, 1912. 


NORMAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSES IN ELEMENTARY AGRICUL= 
TURE AND HORTICULTURE AND ELEMENTARY MANUAL 
TRAINING AT THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, GUELPH 


(Circular No. 13B) 
Ten Weeks’ Spring Term, April 20th to June 27th 
Faculty of Instruction 


The instruction given will be under the supervision of the President and with 
the assistance of the heads of the College Departments. 

Arrangements will be made for special lectures by others interested in matters 
concerning country life and the industrial phases of education. 


Regulations and Instructions 


These courses are arranged for Grade A students of the Normal Schools who 
are successful in passing the April Examinations. 

Only one course can be taken by a student. 

No fees are charged for the course. A contingency charge of $1.00 is payable 
at registration covering cost of keys, etc. This is returned at the close of the term, 
less any charges for losses or breakages. 

Students are, however, required to furnish their own working materials for 
art-work, plant collecting, etc.; and to pay for laboratory breakages. They should 
come prepared to purchase all necessary equipment for the work at the commence- 
ment of the course. This will cost two or three dollars and may be bought at 
Guelph. 

The Department of Education will pay the railway travelling expenses of the 
teachers-in-training, and will also provide board and lodging free at the College 
Residence. 
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The College Boys’ Residence is being vacated for the use of lady teachers. 
No boarding accommodation will be supplied at the College for gentlemen, but 
special boarding ‘houses have been selected for their accommodation and all infor- 
mation in regard to these may be secured at the President’s Office at the time of 
registration. 

Applicants for the course are required to pledge themselves to three years’ 
service in teaching in Ontario Schools (see form of application). Applications for 
admission are to be handed to the Principal of the Normal School not later than 
March 21st, 1912. 

Good health is required for admission. Students showing signs of tubercular 
or nervous trouble, will be asked to retire. The work to be undertaken requires 
that students should be in the very best of health, and not afraid of work. No one 
should enter with the expectation of recruiting her health or amusing herself; only 
strong and serious minded students are desired. 


Rules for Residence 


1. The occupants of rooms are responsible for the furniture, beds, and all 
other articles placed at their disposal, and are required to pay for all breakages of 
or damages to any such articles. 

«. Residents may not invite relatives or friends to stay over night or to take 
meals in the dining-room. 

3. Residents shall not at any time, for any purpose whatever, take glasses, 
spoons, or other articles from the dining-room. 

4. Hach student is required to remain in her room and work quietly during 
study hours. 

5. The bell will ring for study at 8 p.m. and again at 10 p.m. Students are 
not permitted to leave the residence after study hours. 

6. Lights will be out at 10.30 p.m. Each student is required to be in her room 
and perfect quietness must be observed in residence after this hour. 

%. Punctuality at meals is required, and grace will be said five minutes after 
the bell rings, when each student is expected to be in her place. 

8. Any student too ill to go to the dining-room must send in report to the 
Resident Mistress. 

9. Students expecting to be out to tea must report to the Resident Mistress 
at noon, and on return. 

10. Students are required to make their beds and leave their rooms tidy before 
going to lectures at 8.30 a.m. 

11. Students cannot be permitted to go home or to go visiting on holidays or 
Sundays. 

Residents of the College should be able and willing to control themselves. The 
President desires to permit as much freedom as possible, but tt will be recognized 
that the occupants of so large a building must exercise a large measure of self- 
restraint in order to live and work together comfortably. The students must, there- 
fore, agree to observe the rules. Any student whose work or conduct is unsatisfac- 
tory will be refused a certificate and asked to retire. 

Instructions to Teachers Entering Training Course at Ontario Agricultural College, 
April 20th, 1912 
Formal application for admission to the courses at Guelph should be made to the 
Principals of the Normal Schools not later than March 2Ist. 


Teachers should arrange to reach Guelph on Friday, April 19th; classes will 
be organized on Saturday morning. 
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A Standard Railway Certificate should be secured from the ticket agent on pur- 
chase of Single First-Class ticket to Guelph. On arrival in Guelph these Certifi- 
cates should be deposited with Prof. McCready at the first opportunity. At the 
close of the term return tickets will be issued at One-Third of First-Class rate plus 
25 cents for viséing the certificate. A teacher will be allowed, for travelling ex- 
penses, one and a third times the first-class railway rate from the Normal School 
(or her home, if this is farther away), plus the viséing charge. Charges for sleepers, 
meals, and baggage transfers will not be allowed. 

On arrival at Guelph teachers will please take first trolley car to the College, 
reporting at the President’s Office. Arrangements can be made there for bringing 
up their luggage, but teachers will meet the charges for this. Teachers arriving on 
late trains should take a cab to the college; the charge is 50c. 

Personal Equipment. As a considerable part of the work is taken out-doors 
in field, forest, and garden, lady teachers should provide themselves with stout 
boots, short walking skirts, outing hats, old gloves, etc. Science books, field glasses, 
magnifying glasess, drawing equipment, etc., will be found useful. 

Science Hquipment. All such supplies as mounting paper, insect boxes, etc., 
will be provided teachers at cost, which will amount to two or three dollars. 

Rooms. ‘Two ladies will be assigned to each room, each lady being at liberty 
to designate her room-mate. | 

Each bedroom is furnished with two beds, tables, chairs, mattresses, blankets, 
and counterpanes for the two occupants, and with a bureau, washstand, and the 
necessary bedroom china. 

Each teacher is expected to provide her own table napkins, napkin ring, medi- 
cine spoon or glass, toilet soap, towels, pillows, pillow covers, sheets, and laundry 
bag. Each should bring at least :— 

4 ordinary towels, 2 bath towels, 4 sheets, about 60 x 90 inches, 4 table napkins, 
1 laundry bag, 1 pillow, 2 pillow covers. These should be plainly marked. 

Teachers are permitted to bring rugs, pictures, etc., but are not allowed to drive 
tacks or nails into the walls, woodwork, or floor. 

The College laundry cares for the teachers’ bedroom linen and table napkins. 
Personal laundry must be done at city laundries. 

Teachers taking these courses must enter into an agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Education, a copy of which is given below: 


Form of Teacher’s Contract with the Department 


In consideration of my having received a free course of instruction at the 
Ontario Agricultural Colleve any woes 0. es: estan ai ote weno at ee aye an a ae ee 


(Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture) 
(Elementary Manual Training) 


I hereby agree (health permitting) to teach in the Public or Separate Schools of 
Ontario for a period of three years, and to give instruction, as far as circumstances 
permit, along the lines of my special training. In case of my failure to fulfil any 
part of this agreement I undertake to reimburse the Department of Education for 
the expense incurred in this course to the extent of $15.00 for each year of the 
contract unfulfilled, and proportionally for any fraction of a year. 


Teacher. 


C1S58 S OFF OS 18h 8 OF. 8D SEN Owe OE Oe Oe RRS OAD Ce (ee we) ee 
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I. Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture 
Director: Prof. S. B. McCready 


Character of the Course 


The object of this course is to train teachers in subjects directly bearing on 
the problems of agriculture and the work of school gardening. 

The instruction will be given in lecture room, laboratory, workshop, garden, 
and field. The theory and demonstration of the lecture and laboratory will illus- 
trate the out-of-door practice; it will be elementary in character, the needs of 
pupils in the rural school being kept always in view. Most of the instruction will 
be of a practical nature and much of it. will be given out-of-doors. There will be a 
relatively small amount of time given to book work. 

The whole College equipment of garden and orchard, farm and experimental 
plots, stables, workshops, museums, campus, greenhouses, laboratories, forest nur- 
series, experimental wood lot, and dairy and poultry farms will be at the service of 
students for observation. 

The course is for teachers who have to deal with Public School pupils and not 
for students preparing to become experts in the Science of Agriculture. The sub- 
jects will be taken up from this viewpoint. 


Special attention will be gwen to the subjects of School Gardening, Botany, 
Horticulture, Field Husbandry, Physics, and Entomology. 


Time Table 


The following weekly time table shows the probable allotment of time for each 
subject : 


a Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday | Friday 
| 
8.30 to 9.30. Opening Exercises, Class Discussions, Review Work | 
9.30-10.45.. Physics Entomology Physics | Entomology | Experimental 
| | Botany 
10.45-12.00..| Chemistry Botany Field Hus- Botany | School Gardening 
bandry methods 
2.00-3.15 ...| Field Hus- | Fruit, Vege- English Field Work Visits to local 
bandry table or Land- in Industries or Field 
scape | Botany and | work in Physics or 
Gardening | Entomology Orchard 
3.15-4.30 .. Botany Floriculture Library, | do do 
Reading, etc. | 


Certificate 


A certificate in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture will be granted to 
those students whose work, as represented by regular attendance, garden practice, 
individual experiments, laboratory work, collections, written records and final 
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examinations, shows satisfactory progress and ability to carry out this work in the 


schools. 
Students whose work or conduct is unsatisfactory will be asked to retire. 


Course of Study 
Farm Life and Allied Industries 


Lectures will be given by Institute lecturers and others working for the im- 
provement of conditions in the country—in school, home, and farm. Discussion 
will be held as to how the school and teacher can help towards an improvement. 
In this connection visits will be paid to country schools; students will also be made 
acquainted with the Government publications and educational organizations. 

Visits will be made also to local industries in Guelph to learn how urban 
activities are inter-related with those of the farm. (About four afternoons.) 


Nature Study Literature 


Nature Literature: the interpretation of Nature by the greatest writers; 
Nature Literature in Ontario readers; Canadian authors. Scientific writings and 
Nature Literature compared. School libraries; selections for rural schools. Home 
libraries ; reading in the country home. 


School Gardening 


Brief sketch of the development of school gardening in Canada and abroad; 
its aims as a school study; laying out of a garden; individual plots; class plots; 
teachers’ plots, experimental plots; forestry plots; borders, keeping of tools, home 
gardens; keeping of garden records; observations in gardens at Marden School and 
Macdonald Consolidated School; school exhibits (10 lessons). 

Each student will be provided with a garden for practice and observation; she 
will visit it every day and keep records of her work and observations in a garden 
journal. After the gardens are planted the work in them will be carried on with- 
out special provision on the time table; in most cases the evenings will be found 
the most suitable time for this. 


Botany 
(50 lessons) 


1. Economic plants: Examination, description, and classification of common 
garden, field, and forest plants. 

2. Forest Botany: Identification of our forest trees; planting seed-beds in 
school gardens; work in College nursery and in the experimental bush; collection 
of weeds, ete. 

3. Weeds: Provincial Laws, Seed Control Act. Study and identification of 
the seeds of common weeds. Collection. 

4. Plant Diseases: Study and identification of common fruit, vegetable and 
grain diseases; laws regarding Barberry, Black Knot, ete.; application of preven- 
tives and remedies. Collection. 

5. Experimental: Students will be assigned simple experiments in plant 
physiology from the subjects listed below. These experiments they will demon- 
strate before the class: 

(a) The Seed: Testing the vitality; determining the condition necessary for 
germination; how the seedling becomes established. 


: 


| 
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(6) Lhe Root: How roots grow, their function; how they absorb food and 
water; proof of their using air and giving out carbon dioxide; quantity of water 
absorbed. 

(c) The Leaf: The function of leaves, control and measure of transpiration ; 
respiration ; starch formation ; behaviour in light and darkness. 

(d) The Stem and Buds: Forms, structures and functions of stem and buds; 


influence of temperature, moisture and light on growth; how the sap circulates. 


(e) Lhe Flower and Fruit: The functions of the parts of flowers; causes con- 
trolling the opening and closing of flowers; pollination; formation of fruits; devices 


for protecting and disseminating seeds; cross fertilization; plant breeding in ex- 
perimental plots. 


Horticulture 
(25 lessons) 


1. Fruti-growimg (8 lessons): Development, importance, needs, and outlook 
for the fruit industry; Governmental interest and action regarding shipping, mark- 


ing, cold-storage, fumigation of nursery stock; experimental stations; co-operation 
in shipping; adaptation of various fruits to school garden work; arrangement and 
planting of the same; nursery practice in the propagation of trees and plants; 
principles of orchard management; pruning; spraying; cultivation. 


2. Vegetable Gardening (4 lessons): Choice of vegetables for school garden- 


\Ing; preparation of soils; testing and planting of seeds; general care and cultiva- 
tion; preparation and use of hot-beds and cold-frames; use of tools and imple- 


ments. 
8. Landscape Gardening (4 lessons): The principles of landscape gardening 


in relation to the laying out and beautifying of school and home grounds, includ- 


ing a practical study of the trees, shrubs and ornamental features on the College 
campus and neighbouring school and home grounds. 
4, Floriculture (9 lessons): Propagation and care of house and window plants; 


preparation of potting soils, bulb culture; making and planting of flower beds, 
annual and perennial borders. 


Field Husbandry 
(20 lessons) 


Importance of field crops in the national economy; systems of farming; rota- 
tion of crops; fertility of soil; cultivation of the land; classes of farm crops; uses 
of farm crops; varieties of farm crops; selection of plants; selection of seeds; im- 


provements of crops by means of selection and hybridization; practical tests in 
connection with Experimental Union; study of work being done in experiments 


with farm crops in Canada and in the United States. 
Examination of field crops on neighbouring farms; the work on the experi- 


' mental plots; farm crops in the school garden; the agricultural museum; labora- 


tory study of the root development of farm crops and of types of seeds of grains, 
grasses, clovers, roots and fodder crops. 


Soil Physics 
(30 lessons) 

Applications of physics in farming; nature of soils, soil moisture, heat and 
air: principles of tillage and systems of drainage and cultivation; measurements 
of fields with the chain; identification of samples of soils; principles of common 
farm machines; meterological records. 
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Entomology 
(30 lessons) 


Losses through insects in agriculture and horticulture; Governmental inter- 
est; classification of insects and laboratory study of types; common, beneficial and 
noxious insects; out-of-door study and collecting in field, garden, orchard and 
forest; insecticides; a collection of insects properly mounted and labelled is re- 
quired. Work of the Entomological Society of Ontario and the organization of 
local clubs in connection with it. 


Soil Chemistry 
(10 lessons) 


Agricultural Chemistry: Plant growth and composition, soils, manures and 


fertilizers. 
Bacteriology 


(5 lessons) 


Lectures and demonstrations exemplifying the work of bacteria in soil, dairy- 
ing, plant diseases. An experiment on soil inoculation in the school garden. 


Il. Elementary Manual Training 


Director: Prof. Eyans 
Character of the Course 


The object of the course is by supplementing the work already taken up, to 
prepare a body of teachers for organization and carrying on Elementary Manual — 
Training in the schools of the Province, in centres which are unable to provide well 
equipped manual training departments. 

In the working out of the course, great stress 1s laid on Drawing. “ livery 
workman should for the most part be able to concewe clearly and accurately in 
lus own mind the shape of everything he may have to make or to work with. This 
makes wt the first condition of skill that he should master shape in lis own mind 
and that mastery requires him to be a geometer.” 

The work outlined below is not completely covered in the ten weeks’ term. 
The examples and exercises selected will, however, illustrate general principles 
and lay sufficient foundations for working out practical courses in the different 
schools of the Province. It should be understood that an ordinary or Specialist’s 
certificate in Manual Training cannot be obtained in this course; but the work done 
during the session will be counted pro tanto. 

The work will be taken at the Manual Training Department of the Ontario 
Agricultural College. This is located in Machinery Hall, which is equipped with 
class-rooms, a drafting room, a wood-working room, an art room, and all necessary 
tools and appliances. 

Visits will be made to local schools to study equipment, organization, etc., and 
to local industries to observe processes. 

Students are required to provide their own equipment for art and drawing 
(this may be bought in Guelph). They should bring with them any outfit they 
already possess, as well as any books dealing with the subjects of the course. Ma- 
terials used in the work will be provided at cost. 

Teachers are requested to bring as far as possible the work in drawing, art 
basketry, ete., which they completed at the Normal Schools, so that the work in 
each branch may not be duplicated. 
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Certificates 


A certificate in Elementary Manual Training will be granted to those students 
who complete the course satisfactorily and give evidence of ability to carry on this 
work successfully in the schools. The daily record of class work under the obser- 
vation of the instructors, as well as the results obtained at the final examinations, 
will both be taken into consideration. 

Students whose work or conduct is unsatisfactory will be asked to retire. 


Time=Table 


The following time-table shows the profitable allotment of time for each sub- 
ject, provided the organization of the classes will permit it: 


— Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
8.30 to 10.15. Drawing Drawing Drawing Drawing Drawing 
10.15 to 12 | Constructive | Constructive | Constructive Drawing Pedagogics, Methods, 
Work Work Work Planning Lessons, 
ete. 
2.00 to 4.30 Woodwork Woodwork Woodwork Woodwork Visits to 
Local Industries 


Course of Study 
Pedagogics, Etc. 
(15 hours) 


(a) Manual Training as a factor in general education; (6) Sketch of the 
various systems, Russian, Swedish, Sloyd, ete.; (c) Progress of Manual Training 
in Canada; (d) Methods of teaching, plans of courses and lessons; organization, 
equipment, plans, estimates of cost, etc.; (e) Lectures dealing with industrial 
questions and the means of improving our opportunities; (f) Visits to local in- 
dustries and consideration of industrial development in Canada. 


Drawing, Applied Art and Design 


Emphasis will be laid on the practical application of drawing to the indus- 
tries. 

Drawing: (a) The use of squares, triangles and instruments; (0b) Plane 
geometry, practical problems, lines, angles and polygons; (c) Construction and 
use of plain scales; (d) Orthographic projections of solids—three or more views; 
(e) Cutting and oblique planes and sections; (f) Isometric projection; (9) Work- 
ing drawing; (h) Machine drawing; (i)Tracing—blue printing. . 

Applied Art and Design: Observation of these in local manufactures and in 
| common decorated objects, such as wall paper, carpets, furniture, cloths, jewelry, 
_ iron and brasswork; practical applications in everything undertaken in the con- 
| structive work. 


Wood-Working 
. (a) Bench exercises in making articles requiring joints, mortises, fastenings 
| with dowels, pins, cleats, keys, wedges, glue, screws and nails, etc.; (b) Calcula- 
Lek, 
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tion of the quantity of lumber necessary for making the articles and estimation 
of cost; (c) Tools (5 lessons), their construction, care, use and sharpening; (d) 
Analysis of the action of cutting tools, cutting angles, etc. 

Finishing (2 lessons): (a) Staining, fuming, filling, shellacing; (b) Oil 
and wax polishing; (c) Pigments, priming, coats; (d) Oils, driers, brushes; (e) 
Painting and glazing. 

Forestry and Lumber (4 lessons): (a) Forest preservation—propagation, 
time of cutting, pruning; (b) Trees—classes, structure, growth, seasoning, shrink- 
ing and warping; (c) Properties of woods—durability, elasticity, stiffness, den- 
sity; (d) Varieties of common woods—peculiarities of each, colour, grain, identi- 
fication; (e) Defects in lumber—resin pockets, knots, shakes; (f) Decay and its 
causes—preservation; (g) Lumbering—transportation, sawmills, grading widths. 


Constructive Work 


(a) Cardboard work—thin and thick boards (20 hours); (b) Modelling— 
clay, sand and papier-maché (10 hours); (c) Simple bookbinding (10 hours) ; 
(d) Simple metal work (15 hours); (e) Knife work, such as can be carried on 
in the ordinary class room at the school desk (10 hours). 


Departmental Regulations 


For the Regulations relating to Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, 
Manual Training, and Household Science, apply to the Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Toronto. 


February, 1912. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS AT THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


(Circular 13C) 
Five Weeks’ Term, July 2nd to August 2nd 


Railway Arrangements 


Note.—Arrangements will be made with the Railway Passenger Association allow- 
ing a round trip rate of a fare and a third. Students must get a standard certificate 
from their local agent at the time of purchasing a single fare ticket to Guelph; the 
return ticket will then be issued at one-third rate, provided fifty teachers are in 
attendance. Every teacher should get the certificate and help to make up the required 
number. 


Terms and Courses 


The term will be for five weeks, commencing Tuesday, July 2nd, and closing 
Friday, August 2nd. Teachers will be enrolled on Tuesday afternoon, and work 
will commence on Wednesday morning. 

Instruction will be given in four courses, and students may select any one of 
these; no student will be permitted to take more than one course. 

. Nature Study. 

. Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture. 
. Art and Constructive Work. 

. Woodworking and Mechanical Drawing. 


H G2 oo H+ 
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Fees, Supplies, Etc. 


No fee is charged teachers resident in Ontario. Non-resident teachers are 
charged a fee of Ten Dollars, payable at the opening of the term. 

Students are required to furnish their own working materials for art, plant 
collecting, etc. Any materials supplied by the College to the students and retained 
by them, are furnished at cost price. Students will be required to pay for laboratory 
breakages. 

The Summer School for Teachers is not a school for recreation through sport 
and pastimes, but a school for recreative work. While the work will be made as 
pee and untrammelled as possible, none but earnest, diligent students are de- 
sired. 


Faculty of Instruction 


The instruction given will be under the supervision of the President and the 
direction of the heads of the College Departments. 

Arrangements will be made for special lectures by others interested in matters 
concerning country life and the industrial phases of education. 


SYLLABUS OF STUDY 
I. Nature Study 


Method of Instruction 


The material that lies nearest to hand about the College will be used largely 
in the instruction. The first day of the course will be spent in making a general 
survey of the College and farm. Only occasionally will it be necessary to leave the 
College grounds to prosecute studies. 

Students will be instructed in making collections of weed seeds, grasses, leaves 
of trees, insects, etc. Material for this work will be provided by the students them- 
selves or supplied at cost price at the College. 

In general, the mornings will be devoted to work indoors, and the afternoons 
to work in the fields and woods. When weather will not permit of field work, 
laboratory exercises will be substituted. Saturdays will be for all-day excursions, 
or reviewing and arranging the week’s work. Such students as wish to spend their 
time in independent work along special lines will be encouraged to do so and given 
every possible assistance; students of previous classes especially will be helped in 
such work. Students will keep careful records of all their work. 


Equipment 


Students should bring field or opera glasses, pocket knives, pocket magnifying 
glasses, and any books which they possess and have found useful. As a consider- 
able part of the work is taken in fields, gardens, and woods, women students should 
also provide themselves with stout boots, walking skirt, handy cap, garden 


gloves, ete. 
Course of Study 


In the Nature Study course, the chief object will be to make students ac- 
quainted with the common objects about them with a view of teaching the children 
in the schools. The best methods of teaching will be taken up concurrently with 


the instruction. 
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Examinations 


At the close of the term, simple, practical examinations will be held to test the 
students’ ability to recognize the common birds, insects, trees, weeds, garden plants, 
etc. ‘The character of the work done in gardening, recording observations, etc., 
will be considered in determining the claim to a certificate. Students who neglect 
their work or who do not use their time and opportunities to the best advantage, 
will not be recommended for certificates. 

The work will necessarily overlap in many subjects with the course in Agri- 
culture, and must be taken as the first course leading to the certificate in EKlemen- 
tary Agriculture and Horticulture. ‘Teachers in town or city graded schools will — 
find their needs best met in this course. Lesson periods are as a rule either a whole 
forenoon or afternoon, or half that length of time. 


NoTe.—For the regulations regarding the courses in the Public and Separate 
Schools in Agriculture and Horticulture, Manual Training and Household Science, and 
the special grants therefor, apply to the Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto. 


Plant Studies 


School Gardening (1 lesson): Planning and keeping of garden plots (each 
student will prepare and care for a plot); keeping of garden records; studies of 
growth in different plants; garden weeds. After the garden is planted each 
teacher’s gardening is carried on independently. She will visit her garden daily 
to attend to the necessary work and make observations on the plant growth; in 
previous classes this has been done as a rule in the evening or early morning. 

Horticulture (4 lessons): Visits to the College orchards, small fruit gardens, 
vegetable gardens, and flower gardens, to learn of the best varieties of cultivated 
plants, methods of cultivation, spraying, pruning, etc. 

Plant Propagation (8 lessons): Practical lessons on the propagation of plants 
by cuttings, the propagation of bulbs, potting, and the general care of house plants. 
(Students will be permitted to take the plants, which they propagate, to their 
homes. ) 

Botany (12 lessons): ‘Collection, examination, and identification of common 
plants, such as: (1) weeds of the fields, gardens, lawns, and roadsides; (2) com- 
mon diseases of grains, vegetables, and fruits; (3) grasses and cultivated farm 
crops; (4) flowering plants in gardens. Observation of College woods and campus 
to learn the characters and names of our common trees; visits to the forest nur- 
series to learn how trees are propagated; observation plots of tree seedlings in the 
school gardens. ‘ 

Collection and study of common weed seeds. 

Simple physiological experiments with plants in garden or laboratory. 

Recognition of plant societies on excursions. 


Animal Studies 


Insects (4 lessons): Collection, examination, and identification of common 
insects found in the gardens, orchards, fields, and woods; instruction regarding the 
treatment of insect pests. 

Pond Life: Collection of animal life from streams and ponds; observation 
of snails, clams, crayfish, fish, tadpoles, etc., in aquaria. 

Birds (4 lessons): Identification of birds observed on excursions or about the 
College, and studies of skins and mounted specimens in the museum, to become 
acquainted with the common birds of Ontario. 
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Farm Ammals (12 lessons): Observation of the kinds of horses, cows, sheep, 
and pigs kept on the farm; their characteristics, uses and care. Visits to poultry 
Department to learn about the varieties and care of domesticated birds. 


Physical Nature 


Physiography: Observation and recognition of earth forms, the work of 
streams, etc., to be seen on excursions; study of soils, rocks, gravel pits, and 
quarries. 

Meteorology: Observation of weather; keeping weather records; study of 
weather maps; making weather charts. 

Astronomy (4 lessons): Talks on elementary astronomy; “ star-gazes” to 
learn the best known constellations and stars; interpretation of star-maps. 


If. Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture 
Course of Study 


The object of this course is to give teachers a training in the elementary 
‘scientific principles and practices of modern farming, so that the country or village 
school may adequately sympathize with and direct the life-interests of country 
boys and girls. 

The course is for teachers who have to deal with Public School pupils and not 
for students preparing to become experts in the Science of Agriculture. The sub- 
jects will be taken up from this view-point. 

School Gardening: ‘The work of the Nature Study Course reviewed and con- 
tinued. Second year students will help in the supervising of the gardening carried 
on by the first year students, and also take over the gardens commenced by the 
spring classes. 

Botany (8 lessons): ‘The work of the Nature Study course reviewed and con- 
tinued. Simple experiments in plant physiology. 

Field Husbandry (8 lessons): Importance of field crops in the national econ- 
omy; systems of farming; rotation of crops; fertility of soil; cultivation of the land; 
classes of farm crops; uses of farm crops; varieties of farm crops; selection of 
plants; selection of seeds; improvements of crops by means of selection and hybrid- 
ization ; practical tests in connection with Experimental Union; study of work being 
done in experiments with farm crops in Canada and in the United States. 

Examination of field crops on neighbouring farms; the work on the experi- 
mental plots; farm crops in the school garden; the agricultural museum; grains, 
grasses, clovers, roots and fodder crops; laboratory study of the root development 
of farm crops; types of seeds of common farm crops. . 

Physics (8 lessons): Application of physics in farming; nature of soils, soil 
moisture, heat and air; principles of tillage, and systems of drainage and cultiva- 
tion ; identification of samples of soils; meteorological records. Mf 

Agricultural Chemistry (8 lessons): Plant growth and composition, soils ; 
manures and fertilizers. ae 

Bacteriology (4 lessons): Lessons and demonstrations exemplifying the work 
of bacteria in soil, dairying, plant and animal diseases; an experiment on soil in- 
oculation in the school garden. 

Entomology (8 lessons): The work of the Nature Study Course reviewed and 
continued. Sige, ) 

Losses through insects in agriculture and horticulture; classification of in- 
sects and laboratory study of types; common beneficial and noxious insects; out- 
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of-door study and collecting in field, garden, orchard, and forest; insecticides; 
further collection of insects properly mounted and labelled is required; work of the 
Entomological Society of Ontario and organization of local clubs in connection 
with it. 

| Certificates 


To students who complete satisfactorily two Summer Courses and a Winter 
Reading Course a Certificate in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture will be 
issued by the Department of Education. The course in Nature Study should be 
taken first, preparatory to the second summer’s course in Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. Synopses of books read in the Winter’s Reading Course shall be handed 
in at the opening of the term. 


Elementary Manual Training 


The work in Elementary Manual Training consists of two courses: I, Art 
and Constructive Work, and II, Woodworking and Mechanical Drawing. Only one 
of these may be taken at a session. Students who expect to attend two sessions are 
advised to take Course I first, as a preparation for Course II. Teachers of the 
higher grades will find Course II more suitable for them. The instruction will, 
as far as possible, follow the departmental course of study outlined for Public 
Schools. The courses will be taken up at the Manual Training Building, which is 
equipped with drafting, art, and woodworking rooms, as well as with all necessary 
tools and appliances. The best methods of teaching will be taken up concurrently 
with the instruction, and as much of each subject will be covered as time will 
allow. 


Ill. Art and Constructive Work 
Equipment 


Students should bring with them any good manuals that they may have on 
the subjects of the course. The working outfit will include tracing paper, carbon 
paper, drawing paper (unglazed), Reeve’s Water Colours No. 50A, crayons, char- 
coal sticks, Japanese brushes and a water cup. These supplies may be purchased 
from the dealers in Guelph. For material furnished by the College, the students are 
charged the cost price. 


Art 


Art work: Blob, black and white, flat washes in colour, colour harmonies, 
colour schemes; drawing of plants, flowers, and insects. 

Firm Point: Types of lines; line practice, showing function of line in ex- 
pressing principles of growth and structure; the means of producing the effect of 
flat or graduated tints by close and open series of lines, horizontal, vertical, diag- 
onal, etc., etc.; exercises in simple freehand perspective. 

Sketching: Representation of simple landscapes in pencil, crayon, and brush. 

Applied Art and Design: Practical applications in everything undertaken in 
the constructive work. 

Constructive Work 


Cardboard Work: Thin and thick boards. 

Modelling in clay. 

Knife Work: Such as can be carried on in the ordinary class room at the 
school desk. 
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Industries 


Visits will be paid to local industries to see modern industrial equipment and 
organization in operation and to learn how fundamental the Art and Constructive 
work of the school is, e.g., carpet mills, paper box factory, piano factory. 


IV. Woodworking and Mechanical Drawing 
Equipment 


Students should supply themselves with a set of good drawing instruments 
and a set of drawing pencils ranging in hardness from HHH to HHHHH. For 
material provided by the College, students are charged cost prices. 


Woodworking 


Bench Work: Txercises in making articles requiring joints, mortises, fasten- 

ings with dowels, pins, cleats, keys, wedges, glue, screws, and nails. 
— Estimates of Cost: Calculations of the quantity of lumber required for the 

articles and the cost. are 

Tools: Their construction, use, care, and sharpening; analysis of the action 
of cutting tools, cutting angles, etc. 

Fimshing: Staining, fuming, filling, shellacing, oiling, etc., as required in 
finishing the articles made. 

Forestry and Lumber: Observation and consideration of the properties of 
the lumbers used, their defects, their preparation in the mills, care, etc. 


Mechanical Drawing 


The drawing will be closely related to the Woodworking. Every exercise will 
be worked out on paper before the practical work at the bench is commenced. 

In the working out of the course great stress is laid on Drawing. “ Every 
workman should for the most part be able to conceive clearly and accurately in 
his own mind the shape of everything he may have to make or to work with. This 
makes it the first condition of skill that he should master shape in his own mind, 
and that mastery requires him to be a geometer.” 

In the preparation of the working drawings the following branches of the 
subject will be practised : 

(a) The use of squares, triangles, and instruments; (b) Plane geometry— 
practical problems, lines, angles and polygons; (c) Construction and use of plain 
scales; (d) Orthographic projections of solids—three or more views; (e) Cutting 
and oblique planes and sections: (f) Isometric projection; (g) working drawing; 
(h) Machine drawing; (7) Tracing—blue printing. 


Macdonald Hall and College Residence 


_ The College authorities have made arrangements to throw Macdonald Hall 
and the Main Building of the College open for the use of the teachers while in 
attendance at the Summer School. The Hall will accommodate one hundred and 
ten ladies, and rooms will be reserved in the order in which applications are re- 
ceived. The College Residence will accommodate about two hundred. | 

Board and room will be provided for the session, July 2nd to August 2nd, 
for twenty dollars. In order to prevent reservations being made for teachers who 
are not sure of attending, a deposit of five dollars must be made with the applica- 
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tion. This will go towards the payment of board and will be refunded on proof of 
illness or other serious cause preventing attendance. 

Each teacher will be expected to provide his or her own napkin ring, medicine 
spoon or glass, toilet soap, towels, pillows, pillow covers, sheets, and laundry bag. 
Each should bring at least 4 ordinary towels, 2 bath towels, 4 sheets, at least 60 in. 
x 90 in.; 1 pillow, 2 pillow covers, 1 laundry bag; these should be marked plainly 
with ink. 

Towels, sheets, and pillow-cases are laundered free, but all students are re- 
sponsible for their own personal laundry. The Hall laundry room will be open at 
certain times each week for the convenience of lady teachers who may wish to wash 
and iron small things for themselves. In the other residence, personal laundry 
will have to be sent to the city laundries. 


Regulations in Residence 


(1) Teachers in the two Residences will be expected to submit to certain 
restrictions in intercourse necessary to securing satisfactory work and rest for the 
students; any breaches of such will necessitate the withdrawal of the persons con- 
cerned. It must be remembered that the College opens its Residences to students 
desiring to advance their studies and not to those looking for the recreation of @ 
summer resort. 

(2) Good health is a requisite for admission. Students showing signs of 
tubercular or nervous troubles will be asked to retire. 

(3) A disposition of cheerfulness and helpfulness is essential. Students who 
cannot help in promoting this will be asked to seek accommodation elsewhere. 

(4) Students are required to make good all breakages or damage to furniture, 
etc., used by them. 

(5) Simple rules regarding conduct in Residence, time of meals, study hours, 
etc., will be drawn up on consultation with the students when they arrive. 


General Information 


Classes will organize on Tuesday, July 2nd. 

The Residences will not be open until Tuesday, July 2nd. They will close 
Saturday, August 3rd. 

Certificates of attendance will be issued to those who show satisfactory applica- 
tion and proficiency. 

No fee is charged Ontario teachers. Non-residents will pay ten dollars. 

For those who do not wish to live in residence, comfortable boarding houses 
can be secured in the city of Guelph or near the College at from $4.00 to $5.00 a 
week. Street cars connect the city with the College. 

Teachers will make their own arrangements for having their luggage brought 
from the depot; they may, if they see fit, bring their checks to the Hall or College 
Residence and there arrange among themselves for its transportation. Students 
who arrive later than Tuesday morning should take a cab to the College. The fare 
is 50 cents. 

All applications should be made to G. C. Creelman, President. 


March, 1912. 
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LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE 


A School Experiment on Alfalfa and Lucerne 


(Circular 13D, a supplement to No. 1 School Chart 13D.) 
(Condensed) 

Lhe Place of Alfalfa in Ontario Agriculture-—There are many indications 
that the growing of alfalfa in Ontario will increase greatly in the near future. 
It has already won much favour in many parts of the Province. During the 
past forty years it has been gradually establishing itself in Welland, Lambton, 
Lincoln, Haldimand and other counties in the Western Peninsula. In 18771 
Mr. Bethel, a farmer, near Thorold, in Welland County, secured two pounds of 
seed from Lorraine, France; the offspring of this seed is now represented in 
many of the alfalfa fields in the Niagara Peninsula. In other places in the eastern 
and central counties its cultivation has been spreading as well, so that it is now 
known that it can be grown generally throughout the Province. 

While there may be difficulties in securing a catch or extra care required in 
making the hay, these are more than balanced by the permanency of the plant, 
the high feeding value of the hay, and the abundance of green fodder available 
when pastures are poor; it is often spoken of as the farmer’s “best mortgage lifter.” 
All kinds of farm stock relish it, not omitting poultry. Dairymen recommend it 
highly for milk production. On account of the large proportion of protein in it— 
this is nitrogenous muscle-building food—it may take the place very largely of 
bran and grain in a balanced ration. It is believed that with corn silage and 
alfalfa hay the problem of economical feeding of farm stock can be largely solved. 
The value of its hay as compared with Red Clover and Timothy Hay is shown 
in the following table, taken from Ontario Agricultural College Bulletin 111. The 
analyses were made in the Chemical Department of the College: 


Constituents of one ton of hay Alfalfa Red Clover Timothy 
PECOUG] Macc seeccd e siaal os aay Cd Wa as 192.2 lbs. 141.0 lbs. 48.7 lbs, 
a to eer GN eg ts clas gh alos oi 0k be 50a 29.4 “ 16.2708 
Nitrogen bree sHXtract, oss cess «ce. 496.6 ‘ to ie S24 528.4 ‘“ 
DT Oe eae sete Sie le wae 205.5 “ 209.4 “ 306.9 “ 


It does not, however, take the place of clover in a short system of rotation ; clover 
growing will always be necessary for this. Alfalfa is sown for a more permanent 
crop. 

* Other Names for Alfalfa —The name Alfalfa is of Arabic origin and means 
the “best fodder plant”; this was the name adopted by the Spaniards. ‘The 
name Lucerne has come to us from the French. On account of the similarity of 
its leaves to those of the clovers it has been called a clover. The plant is known 
by several different names, such as French Clover, Chilian Clover, Burgundy 
Clover, Brazilian Clover, Snail Clover, Great Trefoil and Spanish Trefoil; it 1s 
also called Medic and Purple Medic. 


Nore.—Extra copies of this Circular will be sent free to schools on application of 
the teacher for a supply for the upper classes. Address: Director of Elementary Agrt- 
cultural Education, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, mentioning the school (num- 
ber of school district and municipality). 
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Pure Seed—lIt is very desirable that all seed sown on our farms should be 
as clean, strong and pure as possible. To secure this the Seed Control Act has 
been passed by the Dominion Parliament defining the different grades that may 
be sold as seed. 

Consult Ontario Agricultural College Bulletin 188, Weeds of Ontario for an 
account of the weed seeds commonly found in Alfalfa seed; there are nearly forty 
different kinds listed. 

Origin of Seed Supplied to Schools—The seed furnished to the schools 
through the Schools’ Division of the Experimental Union for this practical work 
of Alfalfa growing is the highest grade of Ontario-grown Ontario Variegated 
Alfalfa obtainable. The origin of the seed can be traced to what was probably 
the first seed that came into Ontario from Europe about forty years ago. Through 
these years of continuous cultivation it has established itself as well-suited to our 
climate, and for this reason has been considered as a distinct strain and called 
Ontario. | 


The word variegated in its name has been used to express another matter re- 
garding its origin; two species of Alfalfa are to be distinguished, viz., Common 
Purple Alfalfa (Medicago sativa L.) and the yellow-flowered Alfalfa (Medicago 
falcata L.). The Ontario Variegated Alfalfa, on account of showing some strik- 
ing characters of both species in the colour of its flowers, is now considered to be 
a cross between the two species, and so is called Variegated. 

Condition and Selection of Soil—The ground should be in the best possible 
condition, rich, well cultivated and free of weeds and other plants. As the roots 
grow to a great depth an open, deep subsoil is desirable. “Alfalfa cannot stand 
wet feet”; it will not do well in wet land or where the water lies within two 
feet or so of the surface; on the other hand it will grow through sand, gravel or 
clay subsoils until it reaches the water level. It does well as a rule on knolls or 
hillsides. Consult practical Alfalfa growers concerning the best soil and the best 
location for the school plot. It is generally considered that it may be grown in 
any part of Ontario on good, well drained land, provided there is a sufficient supply 
of lime in the soil—and this is generally present except in muck soils. 

The Plot.—Select a place for the plot so that it may remain undisturbed for a 
number of years. Measure it out exactly one rod square and drive strong, neat 
stakes at the corners. Arrange for good wide paths about the plot, two feet in 
width if possible. 


Inoculation.—As a rule, there is a difficulty in getting a good stand of Alfalfa 
on land that has not been producing Alfalfa. This is on account of the absence 
of the proper bacteria for inducing the growth of the root-tubercles. If, however, 
the land has had Sweet Clover growing on it, special means of inoculation will not 
be necessary. If it is thought necessary to inoculate the plot, scatter a few shovel- 
fuls of clean soil taken from an alfalfa field or a patch of sweet clover over the plot 
and rake it in well. If such soil it not procurable, the inoculation may be made by 
treating the seed with the culture prepared by the Bacteriological Department of 
the Agricultural College. 

Seeding.—Prepare a very fine seed bed, just as you might for flowers or 
vegetables. Sufficient seed (2 ozs.) is sent to sow the plot at the rate of 20 lbs. 
to the acre. It is to be sown with barley at the rate of one bushel to the acre 
(4 4-5 oz. for 1-160 acre). The barley can be obtained locally. The alfalfa may 
be sown broadcast or in drills. Cover the seeds by raking, firm the earth to insure 
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moisture to it for germination, and leave the surface lightly raked to prevent too 
great a loss of soil moisture. The depth of planting will depend on the nature 
and condition of the soil; the seed should be covered deeper in hight soils than in 
heavy ones; when there is abundance of moisture present at the surface it does 
not need to be planted so deeply as is necessary in drier ground. 

Care——The barley is used as a nurse-crop to protect the young and tender 
Alfalfa plants. It should be cut just as soon as it is ready to harvest; or even 
cut before this and used for green fodder, if it is retarding the alfalfa’s growth. 
The weeds on the school plot should be kept pulled. Do not crop the alfalfa the 
first season unless it grows quite high; in this case the plants may be cut about six 
inches from the ground. Allow it to go into the winter strong and well-grown. In 
the second, and subsequent seasons, use the plot for practical lessons in agriculture 
as suggested below. Do not permit it to be neglected; rather permit some person 
in the neighbourhood to cut the crop regularly for green food for his cow, poultry, 
horse or pigs. 

Making Alfalfa Hay—Henry Glendinning, Esq., of Hastings Co., a gentle- 
man who has had a great deal of experience in making and inspecting alfalfa 
and other hay, in recommending the following method says: “While it is correct 
that extreme drying causes the leaves to fall off, my experience is that the more it 
is handled, if properly done, the more leaves are retained. 

“Our method is to cut with two mowers in the forenoon and follow within an 
hour with the tedder; all of this being done before noon. Ted again in the afternoon 
and rake into windrows before night If the weather is favourable let it lay in the 
windrows over night and the following forenoon ted the windrows lengthways. 
In the afternoon ted again, and the next morning after the dew is dried off ted 
again. Then we hitch to the hay loader and haul to the barn. For the past 
three years we have not put up a coil of alfalfa hay on the farm. This method pro- 
duces an alfalfa hay that is green and full of leaves. 

“By the frequent tedding none of the leaves ever get very dry; they are kept 
in a wilted condition and the leaf is enabled to perform the function that nature 
intended it to do, viz., pump the sap out of the stem. If the weather is unfavour- 
able, I prefer coiling the first day after tedding twice.” 


Practical School Studies 

Keeping Records.—It is not expected that all the topics outlined for study 
below can be covered by any school which undertakes this work. They are given 
as suggestions merely for interesting practical studies. Perhaps only a very few 
of them can be taken up as class studies, but many may be suggestive for inde- 
pendent individual work. Whenever any of the work is done, pupils should make 
careful records of the results of their experiments or observations. Let this leaflet 
be the commencement of a little “Alfalfa Book.” Add additional sheets for draw- 
ings, mountings, newspaper clippings, essays and records of experiments. Put 
down the work so well that it may be a neat, creditable and permanent account 
of this part of your studies in Agriculture. 

Seed Studies—1. Observe the variations in size, colour and shape of the 
seeds and compare the Alfalfa seed with the seed of the Clovers, Sweet Clover and 
Black Medic. Put up collections of these in glass vials. 

2. Analyze one ounce of a sample to determine to what so-called “govern- 
ment standard” it grades; or send (post free) samples to the Seed Branch, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Ottawa, for an official examination and report. 
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3 Hstimate the number of seeds in an ounce and calculate the number of 
seeds sown on an acre. 


Seedling Studies—1. Observe the time that it takes for the seed to germinate. 

2. Compare the first, second and third leaves. 

3. Measure the rate of growth from week to week. 

4, Prepare mounted specimens of seedlings showing the development at dif- 
ferent ages. 

5. Observe where, how and when the branching takes place. 

6. Note when the tubercles are first noticeable on the roots 

Y. Estimate the number of plants established in the plot before winter sets in. 

8. Estimate the number of plants that survive the winter. 

Plant Studies.—1. Measure the length of the root of a one-year-old plant. 

2. Measure the length of roots exposed in digging drains, wells, gravel, sand- 
pits, etc. 

3. Estimate the number of tubercles on the root system of a one-year plant. 

4. Study the structure of a flower and compare with a pea blossom. | 

5. Find out whether bees or other insects visit the flowers to gather nectar. 
Compare the work of bumble and honey bees on alfalfa. 

6. Note how the plant forms the “crown” at its root. 

%. Examine plants for the occurrence of rust and the injury done by this 
plant disease. 

Studies on School Plot—1. Find the weight of the green crops cut from the 
plot, and the weight of hay that these yield. 

2. Feed the hay to poultry, pigs, sheep, horses and cows, to learn how it is 
relished. 

3. If a crop of seed is produced, thresh the hay, weigh the seed and estimate 
the yield per acre. Use the seed for distribution in the district. 

4, Analyze the seed produced and determine the grade to which it attains. 

5. Experiments with the plot—e.g., manure one section of the plot in the fall, 
or cut another section quite close in the fall; or trample another portion, or allow 
a portion to remain uncut. 

Crop Studies.—1. Make inquiries regarding the history of its introduction 
into the district, the difficulties encountered and the reasons for success. 

2. Make a map of the district marking the Alfalfa fields. 

3. Compare the fields as to the length of time they have been cropped, the 
kinds of soil represented, the yields and the effects of pasturing. 

4, Find out how the hay is cured and fed by different farmers. 

5. Examine the market reports for prices paid for hay and seed. 

6. Get the opinions of practical farmers regarding its value and uses. 

Iiterary Work.—Have a school debate. “Resolved that Alfalfa is a more de- 
sirable crop to grow than Timothy.” Write compositions on “How to Grow Al- 
falfa.” “The Uses of Alfalfa.” “The School Alfalfa Plot,” etc. 

References.—The agricultural papers very frequently publish articles on 
Alfalfa. Bulletin 165, Alfalfa or Lucerne, published by the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture. and Bulletin 46, Alfalfa or Lucerne, published by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, may be had free on application. 

March, 1912. 
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LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE 
The Best Time to Sow Spring Grains 


(Circular 13E, a Supplement to School Chart 13E) 
(Condensed) 

In School Chart 13H an account is given of a series of experiments carried 
on at the Provincial Experimental Farm at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, to find out what advantages or disadvantages there are in early or late 
seeding of Wheat, Barley, Oats and Peas. The results of the experimental work 
are recorded on the chart in a diagram. 

While the facts and figures, determined through five years’ careful work 
on the Experimental Farm are of great interest and value to every farmer in 
Ontario and do not need to be repeated, it has been thought that a little experi- 
ment for the schools along similar lines might be of interest and value to all pupils 
who live in the country and attend the rural schools. Accordingly arrangements 
have been made through the Schools’ Division of the Experimental Union to send 
out for the work of 1912 packages of selected O. A. C. No. 21 Barley, sufficient to 
sow four 1/1000 acre plots. This barley is generally recognized as the best variety 
grown at the present time in the province. Through this experiment in the 
School Gardens of Ontario it may now be tested in many new localities while being 
used to answer a problem in agriculture. 

In subsequent years samples of selected wheat, oats, and peas will be distributed 
also for this experiment. 

Origin of O. A. C. No. 21 Barley 


This barley is an improved variety of Mandscheuri barley which was first 
grown on the Experimental Farm twenty-two years ago last spring. From the 
beginning it proved itself of surpassing quality, and through its distribution by 
the Experimental Union upwards of half a million acres are now grown annually 
in Ontario. This from the one pound of grain imported from Russia in 1879. 

Good as this Mandscheuri barley might be, there was still room for improve- 
ment. 

In the spring of 1903, 9,972 selected grains of Mandscheuri barley were 
planted by hand at equal distances apart in a plot in the Experimental Farm. 
When the plants were mature they were carefully examined and 33 of the most 
promising ones were selected, harvested and threshed separately. In 1904 the seed 
of these 33 plants was sown separately in rows, and these rows were carefully exam- 
ined and the most important ones harvested and threshed separately. From that 
time forward, only the best of these strains were grown in the tests as follows: 
14 in 1905, 8 in 1906, 7 in 1907, and three in each of the past four years. During 
the first year (1904), the different strains went by numbers, and the one which 
has proven to be the best is what is now known as the O. A. C. Number 21. This 
variety was distributed throughout Ontario in connection with the Experimental 
Union, beginning in the year 1906, and has made a very excellent record. In each 
of the past five years it has actually given better results than the original Mands- 
cheuri variety in yield of grain, in freedom from rust, and in both length and 
strength of straw in the co-operative tests throughout Ontario. It is quite an easy 
matter to distinguish the grain of the O. A. C. Number 21 from that of the 
Mandscheuri variety. 

In the spring of 1909, about 20,000 bushels of the O. A. C. No. 21 barley were 
traced in Ontario as the result of the pound lots which were distributed for 
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experimental purposes in connection with the Experimental Union. This is the 
power of one grain! One grain in the spring of 1903 and 20,000 bushels in the 
spring of 1909! 

The School Experiment.—The sample distributed through the Schools’ Divi- 
sion is the progeny of that grain. Through small experimental plots in a few 
hundred Ontario school grounds, there is hardly a limit to the possibilities of 
barley improvement in this Province. Several schools that had plots of O. A. C. 
No. 21 last year (1911) report that their barley was considered the best in the 
locality. 

Preparation of Ground and Sowing of Seed—For these things the teacher 
should secure the advice and help of the trustees or some of the parents who are 
interested in school work. If a piece of ground has not been prepared on the 
school grounds the previous fall, or cannot very well be got ready in time for the 
first and earliest planting a plot should be secured in some well-cultivated field 
adjoining the school grounds. 

Previous to the actual planting, measuring tools, stakes, labels and fencing 
should be arranged for. The greatest precaution should be taken to have the plot 
protected from stray animals. There is no more disheartening experience in school 
gardening—unless it be acts of vandalism—than to have stray cattle destroy all 
one’s work and hopes in a single night. 

Measure the plots exactly, drive the stakes at the corners, stretch a string 
around them and sow the seed within this, raking it to a depth of about one inch. 
Label the plot showing what has been done. If the grain is sowed in drills, the 
pupils will be able to keep down the weeds better than if sowed broadcast. 

Arrangements re Holidays.—Previous to the breaking up of school, definite 
arrangements should be made with the trustees or some of the older pupils for 
the harvesting of the crop. ‘This should be done at the right time and the sheaves 
securely tied and hung up where they will not come to harm from mice or birds or 
from the weather. ‘They will be needed when school opens, to estimate yields, 
length of straw and amount of rust if these calculations have not been made at the 
time of harvesting. If the sheaves are to be used for an exhibit at the local fall 
fair or the school fair, the threshing will need to be delayed. 


Practical School Studies 


Keeping Records.—It is not expected that all the topics outlined below for 
study can be covered by any school which undertakes this work. They are given 
as suggestions for exercises that may be taken as circumstances permit, or as direc- 
tions for lines of observation and experimenting that the older pupils may follow 
independently of class work. There are more real problems for study, relating 
to the common everyday operations of the farm, than are ordinarily “dreamed of in 
our philosophies.” If a boy (or group of boys) carries out only one of the exer- 
eises, he is doing well and deserves encouragement. 

Whenever any of the work is done, it should be carefully recorded by the pupil 
and attached to this circular. Additional sheets of drawings, mountings, news- 
‘paper clippings, and compositions might be added, too, to make a booklet. 

Put down the work so well that it may be a neat, creditable and permanent 
account of this part of your studies in Agriculture. 

Seed Studies——(1) Sprout 100 seeds between damp blotters enclosed by twa 
plates, to find the percentage of good seed as well as to learn how the seedlings 
develop roots and root hairs. | 
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men Find out the names of the varieties of barley grown in the neighbour- 

(3) Compare the grain and heads of different barleys grown locally and learn 
to distinguish. ; | ie 

(4) Mount samples of grains in glass. vials and of heads in small bunches 
for a wall exhibit at the School Fair. 

Plant Studies on School Plots.—(1) Compare the length of time of different 
sowings to germinate. 

(2) Measure the rate of growth from week to week and note the relation of 
growth to the weather. 

(3) Note the extent of stooling or tillering, 1.e., the average number of stems 
arising from one plant. 

(4) Watch for the first evidence of the formation of a head and note the 
time it takes to make its appearance. 

(5) Learn how long it takes for the head to ripen after it appears. Recognize 
the flowering period and note whether the pollen is gathered by insects. 

Local Crop Studies—(1) Investigate the barley growing of the district and 
represent the barley fields on a map, showing the kinds, average and yields. 

(2) Make inquiries about the local history of barley production—who intro- 
duced it, how it was grown in the early days, how it was affected by changes in 
tariffs, ete. | 

(3) Investigate the methods of seeding followed on local farms, the time, 
the preparation of the soil, the machinery used, the distance of the drills apart, the 
amount of seed sown per acre. | 

(4) Calculate the cost of producing an acre of barley, allowing for plowing, 
harrowing, sowing, harvesting and threshing. | 

(5) Consider the uses and values of barley straw and grain. Note the market 
quotations. 

Plant Studies—(1) Examine the root systems of barley plants, noting the 
amount of branching, the probable length of all the roots, and whether they strike 
down or grow near the top of the soil as surface-feeders. 

(2) Estimate the relative amounts of grain and straw by weighing a sheaf, 
threshing out the grain and then weighing the straw and grain. Calculate the 
answer in percentages. 

(3) Calculate the weight of a bushel of grain by filling a pint, quart or gallon 
measure, level full, weighing and multiplying. If possible, borrow a miller’s scales 
for this. Compare the results obtained with the weight of a standard legal bushel. 

(4) Study a head of barley to learn how (a) many sptkelets there are com- 
posing it; (b) their arrangement; (c) how many grains there are in the head, and 
(d) the relation of the chaff to the grain. | | | 

Seed Improvement.—Write. to the Secretary of the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association (Lu. H. Newman, Esq., B.S.A., Canadian Building, Ottawa), asking 
for reports and instructions regarding the work of this Association in improving 
the quality of seed used on Canadian farms. This organization had its commence- 
ment in a scheme of seed-selecting competitions for boys and girls in Canadian 
schools. Boys and girls may still share in its work. . 

References.—(1) Consult the Report of the Bureau of Industries of Ontario 
(this may be had free on application to the Department of Agriculture, Toronto) 
to find out the extent of barley growing in the province. Figures are given for 
each county. ria 


ee 
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(2)-Phe~Annual Reports of--the: Ontario Agricultural and Experimental 
Union,.and the Ontario Agricultural College contain the latest information about 
improved varieties, etc. These reports are to be obtained free from the same 
source as mentioned above. 

(3) In The Cereals of America, by Hunt, there is an interesting chapter on 
barley. This book might be obtained for the school library. 


April, 1912. 


COURSES AND EXAMINATIONS FOR THE DEGREE OF B.Sc. (Agr.) 
AND SPECIALISTS’ CERTIFICATES IN SCIENCE AND 
AGRICULTURE 


(Circular No. 47A) 


Under the present scheme for the advancement of Agricultural Education, the 
County Representative of the Department of Agriculture is expected to teach Agri- 
culture in the High and_Continuation Schools and the Collegiate Institutes. The 
latter function, however, he is usually unable to perform satisfactorily, partly owing 
to the pressure and importance of his duties as representative, and partly to the 
difficulties connected with arranging for his classes in the time tables of the Schools. 
The experience of five years has shown that in order to secure for the subject of 
agriculture its due share of attention, the teacher of agriculture must be a regular 
member of the staff. For some years at any rate, not all the time of such teacher 
would be taken up with classes in agriculture, and, accordingly, at the request of the 
Minister of Education, the Universities of Toronto, Queen’s, and McMaster have 
established the new degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture [B.Se. (Agr.) ], 
the course for which covers four years, the first two being taken at the Universities 
and the last two at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. These courses pro- 
vide a good general education as well as a special knowledge of both science and 
agriculture. In order, also, to increase their knowledge of practical agriculture, 
candidates for the degree will be expected to work during the summer vacation 
between the third and the fourth year’s course, either on the College farm or on 
some other farm in the Province of Ontario which, in the opinion of the President 
of the College, is well managed. ‘The conditions under which this work is to be 
done may be ascertained from the President. An outline of the courses, as well as 
the regulations governing them, is given below; full details will be found in the 
Calendars of the College and the aforesaid Universities. 

The degree B.Sc. (Agr.), the Department of Education will accept as the 
academic qualification for a Specialist’s Certificate in both Science and Agriculture 
and for a Public School Inspector’s Certificate. The Specialist’s Certificate will 
be granted after a year’s professional training at either of the Faculties of Educa- 
tion, and the holder will be qualified to teach both Science and Agriculture in a 
High or Continuation School or a Collegiate Institute. Under this new scheme, 
the County Representative will continue to discharge his duties as such, and will, in 
addition, conduct, under the School Board concerned, classes for farmers and 
farmers’ sons throughout the county, while the duties of the holder of the new 
Specialist’s Certificate will be confined to the regular Secondary School Classes. 
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With a view to furthering the success of this scheme and thereby improving the 
agricultural teaching in the schools, the Government will give, at the end en. 
of the two years taken at the Agricultural College, a scholarship of $100.00 to each 
candidate for the degree, who passes the final examinations of the vear and is 
recommended therefor by the President of the College. Moreover, as ‘soon as the 
new class of specialists is available, the Government will make liberal grants for 
the encouragement of Secondary School Classes in Agriculture, in the form of con- 
tributions to their maintenance and of additions to the teacher’s salary. The afore- 
said payments to teachers will, however, carry with them an obligation on the 
teacher’s part to teach for at least two years in the Province of Ontario; but, as 
in the case of similar grants made by the Department of Education, the return of 
a proportionate amount of the total will release the teacher from his obligation. 

Through the courtesy of the Universities concerned, the Department of Educa- 
tion has been supplied with lists of the students, now in attendance thereat, who 
might select the Courses for the new degree; and, to them, in particular, this circu- 
lar is addressed, in order that they may understand the situation and may notify 
the President of the Ontario Agricultural College of Guelph, on or before the 10th 
of next September, if they propose to take, during the coming session, the first 
of the two years’ Courses at the College. For further information, those interested 
in this subject should address the Deputy Minister of Education and the President 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 


Curriculum for the Degree of B.Sc. (Agr.) 


(For details of the courses and explanation of references, see the Calendars of the 
College and the Universities. ) 


I. At the University of Toronto 
; Biology, Geology and Mineralogy (Special Courses) 
Furst Y ear— 
Latin, 1a; English, la, 1b; German, 1a: French, 1b; Mathematics, 1, 4, 6; 
*Mechanics; *Physics, 1, 2; *Biology, 1, 3,4; *Chemistry, 1, 13. 


Second Year— 

English, 2a, 2b; German, 2a; French, 2b; Geology, 1; *Physics, 3b, 4, 5, 6; 
*Biology, 7, 8; *Chemistry, 3, 7, 15, 24; *Geology and Paleontology, 3, 4; *Min- 
eralogy and Petrography. 

*Science Subjects (Honours). 


Il. At Queen’s University 


The following classes comprise the courses at Queen’s University, a minimum 
of two years’ attendance being required : 

Junior Latin; Junior English; Junior Mathematics; *Junior Chemistry ; 
*Junior Physics; *Pass Botany; Junior French or Junior German ‘ *Senior 
Chemistry; *Senior Physics; *Pass Animal Biology; *Pass Mineralogy; “Pass 
Geology. 

Students are permitted to take in each year of attendance six of the classes 
enumerated above. 

*Science Subjects. 

18 E. 
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Ill. At McMaster University 


First Year— 
*Chemistry, 1, 2; *Biology, 1, 2; *Physics, 1, 2; Mathematics, 1, English, 1; 


Latin, 1; French, 1, or German, 1; English Bible, 1. 


Second Y ear— 

*Chemistry, 5; *Biology, 8; *Physics, 3, 4 (5 or 6); *Geology, 1, 2, 3; 
*Mineralogy, 1; English, 2; French, 2, or German, 2. 

*Science Subjects. 


IV. At the Ontario Agricultural College 


The following are accepted by the Universities of Toronto, Queen’s, and 
McMaster as the third and fourth year courses for the degree of B.Sc. (Agr.). 


Third Year— 

English; Modern History; Rural Economics; Horticulture; Beekeeping; 
Animal Husbandry; Dairy Husbandry; Field Husbandry; Poultry Husbandry; 
*Botany ; *Entomology; *Chemistry—Qualitative Analysis; *Physics—Cold Storage 


and Meteorology. 


Fourth Y ear— 
English; Modern History; Rural Economics; Forestry; Horticulture; Field 


Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; *Botany; *Zoology; *Entomology; *Bacteriology ; 
*Chemistry. 
*Honour Science Subjects. 


Regulations 
Acceptance of Courses 


The Universities accept the examination results of the third and fourth years 
of the courses prescribed herein in the Agricultural College. 


Standards 


A candidate for the degree of B.Sc. (Agr.) from any of the Universities of 
Toronto, Queen’s and McMaster shall attain the following standard at the examina- 
tions at the Universities and the Agricultural College :— 

1. A minimum average of 60 per cent. in the papers in Science of the first 
and second years, respectively, of the University courses. 

2. A minimum average of 60 per cent. in the papers of the third year in the 
Agricultural College in the following subjects of the course :—Botany, Entomology, 
Chemistry—Qualitive Analysis, and Physics—Cold Storage and Meteorology. 

3. A minimum average of 66 per cent. in the papers of the fourth year at the 
Agricultural College, in the following subjects of the course:—Botany, Zoology, 
Entomology, Bacteriology, and Chemistry. 

4. A minimum of 40 per cent. in the papers in the other subjects of each year 
of the prescribed course in the Universities and the Agricultural College. 


September, 1912. 
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SYLLABUS OF REGULATIONS AND COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL 
SPECIALISTS’ CERTIFICATES 


(Circular No, 2) 
Interim Certificates 


1. The examination for Interim Specialists’ Certificates will be divided into 
two parts which may be taken in the same or in different years. The subjects 
shall be as follows; the details are given below: 


PART I 
. Bookkeeping: Theory. 
. Bookkeeping: Practice. 
Business Practice and Business Law. 
Penmanship. 
. Stenography: Theory. 
. Stenography: Practice and Typewriting. 
. Mercantile Arithmetic. 
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PART II 
. Auditing. 
. Economic Geography. 
. History of Commerce and Industry. 
. Money and Banking. 
. Theory of Economics. 


Or He WOH 


2. There will be one examination paper in each of the foregoing subjects. 
The examination in Stenography Practice and T'ypewriting will be practical and 
will include, (a) dictation and transcription on a typewriter and (0) typewriting 
from given printed matter. 

3. The standard for pass at each examination will be 40 per cent. of the marks 
for each paper and 60 per cent. of the aggregate. 

4, A certificate of graduation in the present Honour Course of the University 
of Toronto in Political Science, will be accepted in lieu of the examination pre- 
scribed above for Part II. 

The Department accepts also the Honour Courses in Political Science of 
Queen’s and McMaster universities. cal 

5. Until August, 1915, a candidate for an Interim Commercial Specialist’s 
Certificate shall hold a First Class Public School or a High School Assistant’s 
Certificate, and after August, 1915, such candidate shall hold in addition a degree 
in Arts from a British University. All the foregoing certificates may be obtained 
before or after passing the Commercial Specialists’ examination. 


Permanent Certificates 


6. A candidate for a Permanent Commercial Specialist’s certificate will be 
required to make a detailed written report of his investigations, preferably in the 
locality in which he is teaching, of three separate business systems, involving 
single proprietor, partnership and corporation ownership, respectively ; said Te- 
port to include a description of each business and its method of accounting. He 
shall have had at least two years’ successful experience as attested by the Inspector 
under whom he has taught in the Commercial Department. 
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Regulations in Force 


7. The foregoing regulations as to the Courses of Study, Examinations, and 
Certificates for Commercial Specialists shall go into effect after August, 1912. 

8. All former regulations of the Department of Education that are incon- 
sistent with the foregoing regulations are hereby repealed. 


Details of the Course for Interim Certificates 
PART I 
1. Bookkeeping: Theory 


Single and double entry; general merchandising, commission business, manu- 
facturing; single proprietor, partnership and corporation accounting, and chang- 
ing from one form of ownership to another; plant, labour, material, departmental 
accounts, cost accounting; practical treatment of such accounts as bank discount, 
freight, suspense, bad debts, depreciation, etc.; columnar cash books, journals, 
etc.; and the various forms of books necessary for the different kinds of business; 
manufacturing, trading, and profit and loss accounts, balance sheets; statements 
of income and expenditure, and of receipts and disbursements; banking, savings 
and current accounts, collection and exchange, statements of banks and other cor- 
porations. 

2. Bookkeeping: Practice 


Making the proper records and financial statements from given data. Single 
proprietor, partnership, and corporation accounting. 


3. Business Practice and Business Law 


(a) Business Papers: Receipts, releases, promissory notes, chattel notes, lien 
notes, instalment notes, drafts, bills of exchange, orders, due bills, deposit slips, 
cheques, bank drafts, draft requisitions, deposit receipts, bank pass books, bills, 
invoices, credit invoices, accounts, monthly statements, warehouse receipts, bills 
of lading, freight bills, proxies, powers of attorney, agreements, bonds, debentures, 
leases, instalment scrips, stock certificates, stock transfers. 

(b) Business Laws: Negotiable paper, indorsement, acceptance, discharge, 
dishonour, protest, negotiability and assignability, accommodation paper; statute 
of limitations; statute of frauds; interest; legal tender, payments, collection of 
accounts ; partnership, joint stock companies; insurance; liability as partner, share- 
holder, director, agent, indorser, etc.; contracts; property; mortgages; guarantee 
and suretyship; shipper and carrier; n.echanics’ hen; landlord and tenant; prin- 
cipal and agent; master and servant; wills and succession duties; copyrights, trade 
marks, industrial designs, patent rights. 

(c) Statutory Requirements: The Bills of Exchange Act, The Bank Act, 
An Act Relating to the Currency, The Ontario Companies’ Act, The Dominion 
Companies’ Act. 

4. Penmanship 


Theory and practice of penmanship; position and movement; principles of 
letter formation; graceful, legible business writing; ledger headings, figures, letter- 
ing, marking and engrossing. | 

5. Stenography: Theory 
The principles of The Isaac Pitman system of Stenography. 
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6. Stenography : Practice and Typewriting 


(a) Stenography: Writing business correspondence and legal documents from 
dictation at a speed of sixty words per minute; and the transcription of these 
shorthand notes on the typewriter at a speed of twelve words per minute, 

(6) Typewriting; Copying, invoicing, billing, columnar statements, ete, 


7. Mercantile Arithmetic 


Interest, discount, annuities certain, sinking funds, formation of interest and 
annuity tables, the application of logarithms, stocks and investments, partnership 
settlements, partial payments, equating or averaging accounts, exchange, prac- 
tical measurements, and the metric system. 


PART II 
1. Auditing 


Object, scope, and advantages of an audit; preliminary steps; instructions 
to the bookkeeper before an audit; continuous and complete audits; relation to 
prior audits; vouchers; trial balances and balanced books; individual, partnership, 
and company ownership; methods of accounting; different classes of audits, as 
commercial, mining, financial; valuation and verification of assets and liabilities; 
depreciation, discounts, bad and doubtful debts, reserve funds, etc.; preliminary 
expenses, directors’ fees, etc.; foreign exchange; nature of profits; forms of ac- 
counts and balance sheets; auditors’ reports, recommendations and certificates. 


2. Economic Geography 


Physical Geography in its economic aspects and the relation of these aspects 
to the naturai resources of the chief countries. The raw material of commerce— 
food stuffs, textile fabrics, building material, and materials for use in the arts. 
Production centres, markets and trade routes; growth of commerce and distribut- 
ing agencies in Canada, the British Empire, and the United States; influence of 
tariffs on trade; free trade; relation of waterways to railways, the distribution of 
the waterways of the country and their effect on domestic commerce. Possibilities 
and limitations of trade within the British Empire; Canadian exports and im- 
ports; importance of the Suez and Panama Canals. 


3. History of Commerce and Industry 


Ancient and Medixval commerce; the influence of Venice; the Crusades; the 
medieval guilds and their relation to modern trade unions; commercial signific- 
ance of the great geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century; the Dutch com- 
mercial ascendancy; struggle of the English, French, and Dutch for the first place 
in commerce; the English industrial revolution; commercial significance of the 
Napoleonic wars; England’s industrial and commercial supremacy; French in- 
dustry and commerce since the overthrow of Napoleon; the German Empire and 
its commercial position; recent economic growth of Russia ; the Balkan States ‘ 
and the commercial position of South America, Africa, Asia (especially the influ- 
ence and growth of Japanese and Chinese nations), and Oceania. 


4. Money and Banking 


Theory of money, its history and functions; credit ; mechanism of exchange. 
Nature and function of banks, management of reserves, note issue, redemption 
fund, leading banking systems of the world especially those of Canada and the 
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United States, clearing houses, savings banks, trust and loan companies; balance 


of trade, meaning and effect on exchange. 


5. Theory of Economics 


Principles of production, distribution, and exchange. Economic theories of 
value, rent, wages, profits and interest; land, labour and capital; industrial com- 


binations, extent, dangers and advantages; socialism. 


National and local finance; public debts, methods of extinction and conver- 
sion; sinking funds; public domain—lands, forests, minerals; principles of tax- 


ation. 
Books of Reference Recommended 


Note—The prices are those given in the publishers’ catalogues. 


PART I 


Ontario School Book-keeping—Second Course ............ cee ee eee eeees 
Educational Book Co., Toronto. 

Joint Stock Company Accounts—Hoskins ............. ee cece ceceeeees 
Commercial Text Book Co., Toronto. 

Manufacturers’ Accounts—Hddis and.Tindall. 2)... aw toes one ce eee 

Accountancy Book Publishing Co., Toronto. 

Accounting an ‘Theory and “Practice—hisle: ..)...40..32...50 ves eee 
Wm. Green and Sons, Edinburgh. 

Digest of Canadian Mercantile Law—W. H. Anger ...............000.- 

W. H. Anger, Toronto. 
Acts: The Bills of Exchange Act, 25cts.; The Bank Act, 25cts.; The Cur- 
rency Act, 15cts.; The Dominion Companies’ Act, 25cts.; The 


Ontario: Joint astock Companies: Atte: a0, 6. .ee ere eee 
Carswell Co., Toronto. 
The Business Journal (for penmanship commence with Sept. No.) ...... 


1205 Tribune Building, New York. 
Course, in: Isaac. Pitmanyshortaand: ~ ohare. «anon racer t eee 
Commercial Text Book Co., Toronto. 
Bepert: Lypewritine—lrity anda Bidridzem.296 igo cree te eee 
American Book Co., New York. 
Morang Educational Co., (Agents) Toronto. 
Algebra for Matriculation (chapters on Progressions, Logarithms, Annui- 
ties )——Hally-ands Kenioht 253 1% ncn tsa eee Syme eee 
The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Toronto. 
Phe: 'Theory.of, Finance—Geo. "D7 Kaneva n ace eae set eee 
Charles and Edward Layton, London, Eng. 
Interest and Bond Values—M. A. Mackenzie ............02.8.csssenee 
(To students and teachers) 
University Press, Toronto. 
Note: Either of the two preceding books may be selected. 


PART II 
Auditing (ghapters 1. to. 8). Be Dickese>< >, .k ob ww 5 eee es ae ee 
Gee and Co., London, Eng. 


Pitman’s Commercial’ Geography a .34. 3 sicaen Uo. tales ets oe eee 
Commercial Text Book Co., Toronto. 
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eormmercials haw Materials—‘Toothaker-<.......6..0.00000ceecsccccui, $1 25 
Ginn and Co., New York. 
eimaniomiachenscnool Eliysical Geography ..........eckccsececsecccces 60 
Morang Educational, Toronto. 
Canada Year Book. 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
BN RIM UTA Cae ecco seh o te) wohl ssn eis ci e'slv ce nvls bese des esecdcacece 60 
The Copp Clark Co., Toronto. 
History of Commerce in Europe—H. deB. Gibbins ..................... 90 
The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Toronto. 
General History of Commerce—W. C. Webster ........... ccc cee cee caes 1 40 
Ginn and Co., New York. 
Bey AOAC S——OCOLL: Chic tis tee eh ese tes ee bee ed an esansbs 2 00 
Henry Holt and Co., New York. 
Money: and Mechanism of Hxchange—Jevons ............. cece ee ceees 1 75 
D. Appleton and Co., New York. 
Sanadian Banking System—J. F, Johmston .....0. 0.0.0.0 cc cence aeaacs 30 
Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
rede momenconomics— ho T. Bly i... ccc kee ce cece tae wae eeee 2 00 


The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Toronto. 


Summer School 


Since 1911 a Summer School for candidates for certificates as Commercial 
Specialists has been provided by the Department of Education in the building of 
the University of Toronto. This school will be continued so long as a sufficient 
number of students apply for admission, and the Departmental examinations for 
said certificates will be held this year and thereafter as soon as the Summer 
School course is completed. 


May 25th, 1912. 


COURSES FOR ART SPECIALISTS IN CONTINUATION AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES AND FOR ART 
SUPERVISORS IN PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


(Circular No. 2A) 
Courses of Study 
I. FOR ART SUPERVISORS 
1. The Course for Art Supervisors in the Public and Separate Schools shall 
be as follows :— 
Drawing 


Elementary Descriptive Geometry in its relation to Perspective. 


Elementary Perspective. . : 
Elementary Drawing from Geometrical Solids, Simple objects, and Natural 
forms. 
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Elementary Drawing from the Antique and from Life. 
Sketching in various Black and White Mediums. 
Blackboard Drawing. 
Drawing from Memory. 
Elementary Illustration. 

Modelling 


Elementary Modelling. 
Modelling from details of Antique Cast. 
Making of moulds and Casting in Plaster. 


Painting 


Drawing with Coloured Chalks and Crayons. 
Brush exercises and simple painting with Water Colours. 


Design 


Geometric forms and Ornament. 
Decorative treatment of Natural forms. 
Applied Design. 


Demonstrations, Lectures and Reading Course 


Composition. 

Theory of Colour. 

Mediums for Drawing and Painting. 
Mechanical Processes of Reproduction. 
Principles of Design. 

Synopsis of the History of Art. 

Critical study of Works of Art. 

Methods of Teaching Art in Public Schools. 


II. FOR ART SPECIALISTS 
2. The Course for Art Specialists in the Continuation and High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes shall be as follows: 
First Course 


The first Course shall be the same as that provided above for Art Supervisors. 


Second Course 


The Second Course shall be as follows: 


Drawing 


Drawing from the Antique. 

Drawing from Life, Still Life, Landscape and Architectural forms. 
Sketching in various Black and White mediums. 

Blackboard Drawing. 

Drawing from Memory. 


Painting 


Drawing from Life and Still Life with Coloured Chalks and Pastels. 
Elementary Painting with Oil and Water Colours. 
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Modelling 


Modelling from the Antique. 
Modelling from Life. 


Design 
Historic Ornament. 
Basic forms of Design. 
Decorative treatment of Natural forms. 
Application of Design to Crafts and Manufacturers. 


Demonstrations, Lectures, and Correspondence Course 


The Principles of Design and Applied Art. 

Composition. 

Theory of Colour. 

Mediums for Drawing, Painting, and Modelling. 

History of Art. 

Critical Study of works of Art. 

Perspective. 

Artistic Anatomy. 

Methods of teaching Art in Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes. 


Books of Reference Recommended 
I. For Art Supervisors and Art Specialists (First Course) 


3. The following are recommended for reference in the different courses for Art 
Supervisors and Art Specialists (first course) : 


Bieehencing of Drawing, Polak.and..Quilter :....0...6ccereeceer anes $0 60 
University Tutorial Press, London. 

ih eiiauines ot the: Memory in Art.. Lecog ..... 6.26. 0.we deen rece 1 60 
Macmillian & Co., Toronto. 

reo TOMBE Ta WAM ON MOCO Vet 6G exis cins + sae cid nied omg e Roepe ising ae ooh 65 


Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh. 
Elements of Drawing and Perspective. Ruskin 
Geo. Allen & Sons, 44 and 45 Rathbone Place, Oxford St., London. 


Unie mcwm DC TTOM sate ter lease acs 9s ceeie Hi o Cure sine ay Has 3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 29 and 30 Bedford St., London, W.C., Every- 
mie Tigecae On ancl pgemees fee ML s as Veveste) «exer 1 ch See ncaa le 0 1s. to 2s. 6d. 

EK. P. Dutton, New York. ; 

The Art of Modelling in Clay and Wax. Simonds ..........---+++++-e $0 25 
Allen & Sons, London. 

PCE ee O TITER TENG! wiietsseules «ec oct biele ie ete s ne bee eee ee tlee ass 1-50 
Bell & Sons, London. 

Manual of Historic Ornament: Glazier ........0cesceeeecncesecenee 2 00 
Batsford, London. 

Decorative Illustration of Books. Crane .........e eee ee rere e ee eeees 1 50 
Bell & Sons, London. : 

Apollo, Story of Art throughout the Ages. Reinach .........-+.+-++- 1 50 
Heinemann, London. 

Ae Childs. Guide to Pictures. Caffin ©:....-+.. eee cece rete t eee eee 1 25 


Baker & Taylor, New York. 
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II. For Art Specialists (Second Course) 


The following are recommended for reference in the Second Course for Art 
Specialists : . 
Elementary Art Teaching. Paylor i. victemin tele ose sete ieee ee ee ee $1 25 
Chapman & Hall, London. 
Practical Hand Book of Drawing for Modern Methods of Reproduction. 


LS EN 6:2) ae ee ee RE PRON tra RAs co hibr, mearen ee So ec 1 80 
Chapman & Hall, London. 

Book Jlustration ofeto-day.-  Sketchiley. 2 nu .2 se eee ee ee 1 50 

) Trubner & Co., London. . 

Anatomical <Disagrams. Dunlop} 24a. ecel, este es oe ee 1 20 
Bell & Sons, London. 

Ficure-Ditawine.- lation esas eee Piety ME Ney Spe pels 1 50 
Chapman & Hall, London. 

Modelling <Vol.-.--ahamterie* o2s oe ee erate Crees oe ee 2 85 

The Practice sof Oil Painting, Solomon” .s. cance eer ei ne ee 1 20 
Seely, Service & Co. 

Appolo; Story of Art throughout the Ages.. “Remacho: i... .... 7). eee 1 50 
Heinemann, London. 

How, to. StudysPictures: Ga tin 2 iia eden toe eet nea 2 00 


The Century Co., N.Y. Briggs, Toronto. 


Nott.—The foregoing books are recommended for reference and general informa- 
tion, and should be used only in connection with the practical work of the different 
courses and the lectures and demonstrations belonging to them. 


Special Provisions for Instruction 


4. The following special provisions for instruction are open to candidates: 

(1) A school year of instruction in each course at the Ontario College of Art; 

(2) A Summer Course provided free ct the College of Art by the Department 
of Education. ‘This course is followed by direction of work and of reading pro- 
vided by correspondence by the Ontario College of Art; and 

(3) A Spring Course of ten weeks provided at the College of Art, by the 
Department of Education, free for all teachers, with, in addition, travelling ex- 
penses and an allowance for board, in the case of Normal School Grade A students 
who have passed the Easter examination, and of such other teachers belonging to 
the Provincial system of schools as may be approved for admission by the Minister 
of Education. This course will be followed by direction of work and of reading 
provided by correspondence by the College of Art. 


Note 1. The work of the regular school year in the Ontario College of Art is 
arranged in three divisions, viz.: The Fine Arts Course, the Applied Arts Course, and 
the Teachers’ Course. 


2. The Teachers’ Course consists of work in Drawing, Modelling, Painting, and 
Industrial Design, and Lectures and Demonstrations covering the various subjects 
required for the examinations for Public and High School Certificates and for the 
College Diploma of A.O.C.A. 


3. The work of the Spring and the Summer School for Teachers is arranged 
specially for those preparing themselves as Supervisors of Art in the Public Schools 
and Art Specialists in High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes, but 
the general character of the work is the same as that taken up in the regular classes 
of the College. 


4. It is expected that the course for Art Supervisors shall cover at least one year, 
and for Art Specialists at least two years. 
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Examinations 
Admission Requirements 


5. For admission to the examinations fcr Art Supervisors in Public Schools, 
the candidates shall hold at least a Second Class certificate ; and, for admission to 
the examinations for Specialists’ certificates in High and Continuation Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes, each candidate shall hold at least a First Class Public School 
certificate or a High School Assistant’s certificate. 


Scheme of Examinations 


6. Candidates will be required to submit to the examiners specimens of their 
work and to pass written and practical examinations, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing scheme: 


Specimens of Work 


7. At each examination specimens of work shall be submitted by the can- 
didate as follows: 


I. FOR ART SUPERVISORS 


(1) Group of four drawings in pencil, treating a simple arrangement of still 
life in the following stages: placing and first lines of construction, blocked outlines, 
a finished outline, light and shade drawing in simple tones. 

(2) Two drawings in charcoal from the antique cast, one of which should be 
of the full figure. 

(3) Three groups of mounted sketches, twelve in all, of varied subjects, 
figures, animals, landscape, and interiors in various mediums, including the cheaper 
mediums suitable for school purposes. 

(4) Two examples of modelling in plasticine and one example in casting. 

(5) Four studies in design, including one drawing each, original convention- 
alized design of flowers from nature, lettering of short sentence, original book 
cover design, design for piece of furniture. 

(6) Two illustrations of given subjects which shall involve problems in 
perspective. 


Il. FOR ART SPECIALISTS 


First Course 


The same specimens as those prescribed for candidates for certificates as 
Supervisors of Art. 


Second Course 


(1) Four Drawings from the Antique. 
Four Drawings from Life. 
Sketches and notes covering one year’s work. 
Exercise in Blackboard and Memory drawing. el Be! 
(2) Four drawings with Coloured Chalks and Pastels from Life and Still Life. 
Two Paintings with Water Colours. . 
(3) Two examples of Modelling from the Antique and from Life. 
(4) One example of Historic Ornament. 
Four examples of Basic forms for Design. fia 
Four original Conventionalized Designs for application to Crafts and 
Manufacture. | 
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Written Examinations 


8. Candidates shall pass written examinations as follows (one paper, valued 
at 100 marks, in each subject) : 


I. For Art Supervisors and Specialists in Art (First Course) 
The History of Art. 
Theory of Colour, Materials for Drawing and Painting. 
Descriptive Geometry and Perspective. 
Principles of Design and Applied Art. 
Mechanical Processes of Reproduction. 
Methods of Teaching Art in Public Schools. 


II. For Art Specialists (Second Course) 

The Treatment of Materials in Design. 

Relation of Design to Crafts and Manufacture. 

Composition. 

Theory of Colour. 

Mediums for Drawing, Painting, and Modelling. 

History of Art. 

Critical Study of Works of Art. 

Perspective. 

Artistic Anatomy. 

Methods of Teaching Art in Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes. 


Practical Examinations 


9. Candidates shall also demonstrate their proficiency by practical tests in the 
following subjects: 


I. For Art Supervisors and Art Specialists (First Course) 


Blackboard Drawing. 

Time drawing from the Object or Cast. 

Time drawing from Life. 

Drawing from Memory of either of above exercises. 
Exercise in elementary Design in Colour. 
Illustration of given subject. 

Time exercise in Modelling from the Object. 


II. For Art Specialists (Second Course) 
Blackboard Drawing. 
Time study in Colour from the Object. 
Time drawing from Life. 
Drawing from Memory. 
Bxercise in Design in Colour. 
Pictorial Composition of given subject. 
Time exercise in Modelling from Cast. 


General 
10.(1) The written and the practical examinations shall be held at the close 
of each Summer Session. 
(2) The specimen drawings for all the courses shall be of uniform size, full 
sheet charcoal paper, or mounted on paper or board of similar size, and shall be 
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fixed and kept flat. They shall be submitted immediately before the written 
examinations. 

(3) Hach candidate must certify that the work submitted by him has 
done wholly by himself. 

(4) At the written examinations candidates must show familiarity with the 
current nomenclature and technical expressions used in the Fine Arts 
lished by British usage. 

(5) In order to pass the prescribed examination, the practical examinations 
and the drawings submitted shall be satisfactory to the examiner. The pass mark 
at the written examinations shall be 40 per cent. of the marks for each paper and 
60 per cent. of the aggregate marks for all the papers. 


been 


as estab- 


Equivalent Certificates 


11. The Art Specialist’s certificate will be accepted by the Department of 
Education in lieu of the examinations for Art Supervisors, and the Diploma of 
Associateship of the College of Art in lieu of the examinations for either Art Super- 
visors or Art Specialists. 


Special Grants to School Boards and Teachers of Art 


12. Subject to the conditions set forth below, an Annual Grant of $50.00 will 
be made by the Department of Education, to a Continuation or High School or 
Collegiate Institute Board, to be spent in the purchase of pictures for the school, 
provided the Board spends at least an equal amount for the same purpose; and of 
$100.00 to the teacher of the Middle School Course in Art who holds an Art 
Specialist’s certificate from the Department of Education, and an additional $100.00 
if he holds also the Diploma of A. O. C. A. from the Ontario College of Art: 

(1) The course shall extend over at least one year and the provision therefor 
in the time-table shall be at least three periods a week of at least one hour each, 
one of which may be taken up out of doors for landscape drawing and painting. 

(2) The class shall consist of at least six members in regular attendance who 
have already completed satisfactorily to the Principal the Lower School Art course. 

(3) As far as practicable, the complete exhibits of each pupil’s work shall be 
held for the Inspector’s examination. 

(4) The Inspector’s report of the accommodations, equipment, organization, 
teaching, and the pupil’s work shall be favourable. 

13. On the report of the Chief Inspector of Public and Separate Schools that 
the accommodations, equipment, organization, teaching, and the pupils’ work are 
satisfactory, an annual grant of $50.00 will be made by the Department of Educa- 
tion to a Public or Separate School Board, to be spent in the purchase of pictures 
for the school, provided the Board spends at least an equal amount for the same 
purpose; and of $100.00 to the Art Supervisor who holds an Art Specialist’s certifi- 
cate from the Department of Education, and an additional $100.00 if he holds 
also the Diploma of A. O. C. A. from the Ontario College of Arts. 


Regulations in Force 


14. The foregoing regulations shall come into force on September Ist, 1912. 


Repeal of Regulations 


15. All former regulations of the Department otf Education inconsistent with 


the foregoing regulations are hereby repealed. 
August, 1912. 
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MEMORANDUM re EXAMINATIONS, 1912 


(Circular No, 21) 
I. Departmental Examination Papers not for promotion purposes 


None of the question papers for the Departmental examinations will be sup- 
plied to schools for use therein as promotion examinations. It is in the interests of 
education that the teachers concerned assume full responsibility for all promotions. 


II. Public School Graduation 


The Junior and Senior Public School Graduation Diploma examinations are 
intended to mark two grades in the completion of the Public School Course, in 
accordance with the competency of the school concerned. Pupils in attendance at 
High and Continuation Schools will not be permitted to write on these examinations. 


III. Senior High School Entrance 


The Senior High School Entrance examination has been established to test 
the competency for the Middle School work of the pupils in attendance at a Public 
School or at a Continuation School in which there is on Middle School. Pupils 
in attendance at a High School or at a Continuation School in which there is a 
Middle School will not be permitted to write on this examination. 


IV. Model Entrance 


The Model School Entrance examination referred to in section 6, (1), (b), 
page 56, High School Regulations, is the examination by that name held in 1908 
or any subsequent year. Only those pupils will be admitted to this examination 
in 1912 who will be eighteen years of age before the close of the current year, and 
who will pledge themselves, if successful, to attend a Model School for the ensuing 
session. 

V. Lower School Examination 

All pupils intending to proceed to a Normal School or a Faculty of Education 
in order to prepare for an Ontario Teacher’s certificate must pass at the end of the 
Lower School Course, or later, the examination prescribed in section 6, page 56, 
High School Regulations, unless entitled to exemption therefrom under section 
14, page 59. 

The paper in Elementary Science for this examination will be based on the 
complete Lower School course in Botany, Zoology, Physics and Chemistry. No 
questions in Agriculture will be asked this year. 


VI. September Lower School Examination 


The September examination in the Lower School subjects will be continued 
for 1912 and 1913, for those candidates only who are bona fide applicants for 
admission to a Normal School for the ensuing session. No others will be admitted 
to this examination. 

The paper in Elementary Science for this examination will be set entirely on 
the Course in Biology prescribed for the Lower School. 


Vil. Arithmetic and Grammar not for Arts Matriculation 
Arts Matriculation does not now require an examination in any subject 
specially prescribed for the Lower School Course. - Arithmetic and Grammar which 
appear on the Matriculation time-table are required for Matriculation into the 
Ontario College of Pharmacy. 
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VIII. Squared Paper for Mathematics 


In certain of the Middle and Upper School examinations in Mathematics the 
use of squared paper will be required. For the examination in 1912 and thereafter 
this paper must be provided by the local school boards. The paper may be SP ened 
through the local dealers at 10c. per package of 10 sheets or direct from the 
publishers, The Methodist Book & Publishing House, Toronto, or The Copp, Clark 
Co., Toronto. 


IX. Dates of Examinations 


Since all Departmental examinations, except those for Commercial and Art 
Specialists, are to be completed by June 30th (see note on page 55, High School 
Regulations), attention is directed to the earlier dates set for the making of appli- 
cation for these examinations. [See High School Regulations 15 and 18, (5), 
(d) and section 2, (1), page 55; also Public School Regulation 19, (7), (c) and 


alyeaye 
X. Fees 


Attention is also directed to the revised schedule of fees for the Departmental 
examinations. [See Public School Regulation 19, (8) and High School Regula- 
tions 18, (5), (b), and sections 15 and 16, page 59]. The Matriculation exam- 
ination fees will be as follows:—Pass Junior Matriculation, not more than 4 
papers, $3.00, more than 4 papers, $8,00; Normal Entrance candidates taking 
additional Matriculation papers, $3.00 Matriculation fee in addition to the $5.00 
Normal Entrance fee; Honour or Scholarship Matriculation, not more than 4 
papers, $5.00, more than 4 papers, $10.00. 

January, 1912. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 1912 


(Circular No. 57) 
General Instructions 


1. It is the intention of the Department of Education, by maintaining a 
proper standard at the High School Entrance examination, to improve the character 
of the work done in the Public Schools and to prevent the congestion of the High 
Schools with inadequately prepared pupils. High School Entrance Boards are, 
accordingly, hereby instructed to follow strictly the Regulations of 1911, noting 
in particular the following points: . 

(1) Last year’s plan of submitting the report to the Minister in two sections 
is to be continued. See High School Regulation 16, (2). 

(2) Blank forms for the use of Public School Principals in making their 
reports on the standing of candidates under Regulation 5, (3) have been prepared 
by the Department of Education and will be sent to Inspectors on request. The 
number required should be stated. Some such form or report should be used in 
all Inspectorates, but is is not intended that the Form prepared by the Department 
shall necessarily replace forms already in use. In 1913 and thereafter all In- 
spectors will be expected to see that such forms are provided locally. 
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(3) Under no circumstances should any information whatever, concerning 
the results, be made public until the Secretary of the Entrance Board has been so 
authorized by the Minister of Education. See Regulation 16, (4). 

(4) The Chairman is reminded that no payment for services shall be made to 
any member of the Entrance Board until the Minister has approved of the Board’s 
report, and that such payments may be withheld, on the order of the Minister, in 
any case where the Regulations have not been duly observed. See Regulations 14, 
(6) and (7). 

2. (1) The Junior High School Entrance examination for 1912 will begin 
on Wednesday the 19th of June, at 1.15 p.m., and will be conducted under the pro- 
visions of Sections 44-47% of the High Schools Act and of the High School Regula- 
tions of 1911, subject to the instructions herein contained. 

(2) Candidates who purpose writing at the examination must notify the Public 
School Inspector before the 20th day of April. 


Duties of Inspector 


3. The Inspector shall notify the Minister not later than the 24th day of April 
in each year, on a form supplied by the Department, of the number and location 
of the Entrance centres in his Inspectorate, the name and address of each chief 
Presiding Officer, and the number of persons desiring to be examined at each of 
such High School Entrance centres. 

4, Immediately thereafter he shall send to each Presiding Officer one copy 
each of the Circulars and Instructions which may be sent to him for that purpose 
from the Department. 

5. He shall present to the Entrance Board a list of the schools in his In- 
spectorate that have been approved by him as taking up efficiently the subjects of 
Group I. 


Duties of Chairman 


6. The Chairman of an Entrance Board shall call and preside over every 
meeting of the said Board. 

%. He shall see that such Board performs all the duties assigned to it by the 
regulations, including— 

(a) Appointing a Secretary, and Assistant Presiding Officers and additional 
Examiners where required ; 

(b) Dividing the reading of the answer-papers among the members of the 
Board ; 

(c) Verifying the certificate of standing in the subjects of Group I; 

(d) Reading and valuing the answer-papers and determining the results, and 

(e) Considering special cases. 

8. He shall sign all certificates and reports and see that the same are forwarded 
in due time, as required by Sections 9; 11, (3); and 16, (2) of the High School 
Regulations of 1911 and instruction number 24, (a) below. 

9. He shall make out and transmit the necessary requisitions for all payments 
due the members of the Entrance Board, as required in Section 46, subsection 4, 
and Section 4%, subsection 3, of the High Schools Act. 

10. Where an Inspector is a member of each of two or more High School 
Entrance Boards, the Chairman of each shall consult with that Inspector regarding 
the dates of the Board meetings in order that he may be able to attend the meetings 
of each Board. Arrangements may be made for joint meetings of such Boards in 
order that uniform standards may be adopted. 
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Duties of Presiding Officers 

11. The question papers for a centre will be sent by the Department of Edu- 
cation to the chief Presiding Officer for that centre. 

12. On the receipt of the bag containing the question papers the Presiding 
Officer shall see that the seal is intact. The bag can be opened by cutting the cord, 
and, when opened, the names and number of the envelopes containing the question 
papers should be verified with the time-table. Should any question envelopes be 
missing, he should telegraph the Department at once. The envelope containing the 
papers in any subject shall not be opened, however, until the time prescribed in the 
time-table for the examination in such subject. 

13. Hach Presiding Officer shall be in attendance at the place appointed for 
the examination at least fifteen minutes before the time fixed for the first subject, 
and shall see that the candidates are supplied with the necessary stationery and 
seated so far apart as to afford reasonable security against copying. Under no 
circumstances shall two candidates be allowed to sit at the same desk. 

14. He shall open the envelope containing the papers in each subject in full 
view of the candidates, at the time prescribed, and shall place one paper on each 
candidate’s desk. 

15. He shall exercise proper vigilance over the candidates to prevent copying, 
and allow no candidate to communicate with another, nor permit any person except 
another Presiding Officer to enter the room during the examination. No conver- 
sation or other noise which might disturb the candidates shall be allowed in the 
vicinity of the examination room. 

16. He shall see that the candidates promptly cease writing at the proper time, 
fold and endorse their papers properly, and in every respect comply with the in- 
structions herein contained. 

17. Where fees have been imposed, as provided in Section 46, subsection 5 
of the High Schools Act, the chief Presiding Officer at a centre shall collect such 
fees from the candidates and account for the same, as provided in Section 13 of the 
High School Regulations of 1911. 

18. He shall submit the answers of the candidates to the Examiners accord- 
ing to the instructions of the Entrance Board. 


Duties of Candidates 


19. Every candidate should be in attendance at least fifteen minutes before the 
time at which the examination in the first subject is to begin, and shall occupy the 
seat allotted by the Presiding Officer. Any candidate desiring to move from his 
allotted place or to leave the room shall first obtain permission from the Presid Ing 
Officer to do so. Any candidate leaving shall not return during the examination 
in the subject then in hand. 

20. Every candidate shall write his answers on one side only of the paper, and 
number each answer. He shall arrange the sheets numerically, according to the 
questions, and fold them once crosswise, endorsing them with his name, the name 
of the subject, and the name of the place at which he is examined. A paper shall 
not be returned to a candidate after being placed in the hands of the Presiding 
Officer. . 

21. Any candidate who is found copying from another or allowing another to 
copy from him, or who brings into the examination room any book, note or ee 
having any reference to the subject on which he is writing, shall be required by 
the Presiding Officer to leave the room, and his paper and the papers of all the 
guiltv narties shall be cancelled. 

19 2k. 
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Duties of Boards 


22.,—(a) When practicable the answer papers of the different candidates shall 
be so distributed that the same Examiner shall read and value the answers in the 
same subject throughout, provided always that no Examiner shall read the answer 
papers of his own pupils. 

(b) When so directed by the High School Entrance Board, the Oral Reading 
of candidates from urban schools may be examined by a member of the Board at 
said schools during the school days immediately preceding those on which the High 
School Entrance examination is held. 

23. Marks are to be deducted for misspelled words and for want of neatness 
as indicated in Section 6, (1) of the High School Regulations of 1911. 

24. Each local High, School Entrance Board shall submit a report in two 
sections, the first giving the names of candidates who have obtained 40 per cent. 
of the marks in each subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate marks; the second 
giving the names of others who have been recommended under Regulations 6, (2) 
and 7. This latter section shall contain a statement of the marks of the candidates 
listed therein, also the Board’s reasons in detail for its recommendations. ‘The 
report is to be sent by mail to the Department of Education at the earliest possible 
moment, and not later than July 6th. 

25.—(a) If the members of the Entrance Board are themselves unable to 
overtake the work of examining the answer papers within the time specified they 
shall appoint qualified teachers [see High Schools Act, Sec. 46 (3) and Sec. 47 
(1) (a) ] to assist them so that the returns may not be delayed; but no others shall 
take part in the work of reading the answer papers except the additional examiners 
so appointed. 

(b) The bag in which the question papers are shipped to the Presiding Officer, 
is to be returned to the Department (charges prepaid) at the same tume as the 
reports are sent. 

(c) The answer papers of candidates, unless when specially requested by the 
Minister, are not to be forwarded to the Department, but are to be retained by the 
Chairman until the 1st day of October, after which no case is to be reconsidered. 


JUNIOR PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMA EXAMINATION. 1912 
General Instructions 


1. (1) High School Entrance Boards are reminded that the Junior Public 
School Graduation Diploma examination, wherever held, is to be conducted by 
them. As in the case of the Junior High School Entrance, they shall make all 
arrangements for the reading of the answer papers, the determining of the results, 
reporting to the Department, issuing certificates, and the payment of expenses. 
For this purpose each Board shall include members competent to examine in Art, 
Klementary Science, and Book-keeping. The Regulation governing this exam- 
ination will be found on pages 25-27 of the Public School Regulations. 

(2) Forms for the use of Public School Principals in making reports on the 
standing of candidates in accordance with Public School Regulation 19 (7) (a), 
should be provided by the Public School Inspector. These forms will not be 
supplied by the Department. 

2. (1) The Junior Public School Graduation Diploma examination will be 
held for the first time in 1912, beginning on Monday, the 17th of June, at 8.45 
a.m., and will be conducted under the provisions of Public School Regulation 19, 
subject to the Instructions herein contained. 
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(2) Candidates who purpose writing at this examination must notify the 
Public School Inspector before the 20th day of April. 


Duties of Inspectors 


3. ‘The Inspector shall notify the Minister not later than the 24th day of 
April, on a form supplied by the Department, of the number and location of the 
Junior Graduation centres in his Inspectorate, the name and address of each Chief 
Presiding Officer, and of the number of pupils desiring to be examined at each of 
such centres. Where practicable the Chief Presiding Officer for this examination 
should be the same as for the Junior High School Entrance examination at the 
same centre. 

Duties of Boards 


4, As the examination in Oral Reading is to include questions on the prin- 
ciples and is to be conducted by a member of the High School Entrance Board 
selected thereby, it shall be the duty of the Board to see that a competent examiner 
is provided. 

5. The Board shall make all arrangements for reading the answer papers, 
settling the results, reporting them to the Department not later than July 8 on the 
form supplied, publishing the results, and issuing the Diplomas to the successful 
candidates. ‘The Diplomas have been prepared by the Department of Education, 
and will be sent to the Secretary of the Board on receipt of its report on the suc- 
cessful candidates. 

6. The Writing shall be judged, while the answer papers are being read, from 
the answer papers in one of the other subjects. This subject shall be determined 
by the High School Entrance Board, and shall not be communicated to the can- 
didates. . 

7. The Board shall make all arrangements for collecting the fees of the candi- 
dates, in accordance with subsection 8 of P. S. Regulation 19. 

8. It shall make all necessary arrangements for the payment of the expenses 
of the examination [see Reg. 19, (9)]. The additional presiding necessary shall 
be paid for at the regular rate of $5.00 per day for the chief presiding officer, and 
$4.00 per day for an assistant. For reading the answers the examiners shall be 
paid at the rate of $1.25 per candidate, and the secretary at the rate of 7c. per 
candidate. | 

9. The answer papers shall be retained in the possession of the Secretary of 
the Board until October 1st, after which date they may be destroyed. 


Duties of Presiding Officers 


10. The duties of the Presiding Officers shall be those prescribed in the case 
of the Junior High School Entrance examination, except that in the collection of 
fees he shall also be governed by Public School Regulation 19 (8). 


Duties of Candidates 


11. The duties of candidates shall be those prescribed in the case of the Junior 
High School Entrance examination. 


Time-Table, Junior High School Entrance 


Wednesday, June 19th. 
PM 0 0s rca > eres Reading Instructions (Circular 57). 
SQ 2 SlO0a oes c8 cote Composition. 
SYA QUA AD oe ok 5 sie sjocd Spelling. 
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Thursday, June 20th. 


AM. 9.00—11.30............ Arithmetic. 
PM (L303 .80 sees eee s Reading (examination paper). 


ASME 6° 9, C0 L100 eo. ei cas English Grammar. 
List 00 eats Writing. 
Poo i530 —— 3.30 re ai eon ee ae Geography. 


Notge.—Oral Reading may be taken either as provided in 22 (0) above, or at such 
hours as are convenient during the days of the examination. 


Time=Table, Junior Public Schoo! Graduation Diploma Examination 
Monday, June 17th. 


AEM -9:00-—-1L3 09-2 sane Elementary Science. 
POM. Ses 0— <4.008 2 eae ee British and Canadian History. 


Tuesday, June 18th. 


BoM os  S00=-11 30 cc oes ce English Grammar. 
PM 1:30——" 400 kaos ees Art. 


Wednesday, June 19th. - 


ANE. 59. 00—— V8 Ono ren tere eens Algebra and Geometry. 
PUM; L830 — 2400 405 ae ees English Composition. 
Thursday, June 20th. 
ASMA £9.00—- 11 ys 0 os eee Arithmetic. 
POM “1Le0— 4.00 12a. aa ees Literature. 
Friday, June 21st. 

ACM. -9200—EL00cs sa aee ees Book-keeping. 

TAO 1200S. ea Spelling. 
P.M. © 1:80-2:00. ve eae Geography. 


Note 1.—For the examination in Geometry candidates should provide themselves 
with a ruler showing millimetres and at least sixteenths of an inch, a pair of com- 
passes, and a protractor. Rulers will also be required for the examination in Book- 
keeping. 


Note 2.—For the examination in Art candidates should come supplied with pencils, 
erasers, pens, water-colours, and brushes. They will also need water-pans and a con- 
venient supply of water. 


NoTE 3.—The examination in Oral Reading may be taken either from 4 to 5 p.m. 
on any day of the examination or at such other times as will cause least inconvenience 
to the candidates. The examiner is reminded that the examination in Oral Reading 
shall include questions on the Principles based on the passages read. A maximum of 
15 marks should be assigned to this. See Public School Regulation 19 (5) (c). 


January, 1912. 


. 
. 
j 
‘ 
‘ 
a 
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TEXTS FOR DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, 1913 
(Circular No. 58) 


I. The Junior High School Entrance Examination 


Selections for Memorization 
Ontario Public School Reader, Book IV 


Hands All Round, p. 49; The Burial of Moses, p. 80; Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land, p. 154; The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls, p. 174; On the Grass- 
hopper and Cricket, p. 197; Rule Britannia, p. 202; My Native Land, p. 227; 
Dost Thou Look Back on What Hath Been, ,. 289; To a Water Fowl, p. 377; 
Daffodils, p. 382; On His Blindness (Sonnet), p. 393; Recessional, p. 409. 


Canadian Roman Catholic Reader, Book IV 


The Maple, p. 11; Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel, p. 51; The Exile of 
Hrin, p. 52; The Stream of Life, p. 84; The Song in Camp, p. 100; The Heritage, 
p- 150; Ye Mariners of England, p. 161; The Reaper, p. 183; A Day in June, 
p. 805; The Bells of Shandon, p. 330. 


List of Books in English Literature 


Of the following books at least four are to be read by candidates. The total 
number of pages in the four books selected shall be at least six hundred. Part 
shall be prose and part poetry. 


Brown: Rab and His Friends, and Our Dogs. 

Burroughs: Birds and Bees, Sharp Eyes. 

Carroll: Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking Glass. 

Church: The Story of the Iliad, The Story of the Odyssey. 

Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans. 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. _ 

De la Ramé: A Dog of Flanders. 

Dickens: The Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Chimes. 
Eliot, George: Silas Marner, The Mill on the Floss. 

Fitchett: Great Deeds on Land and Sea. 

Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, The Traveller, The Deserted Village. 
Hawthorne: The Wonder Book, The Tanglewood Tales, ete. 

Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Irving: Rip Van Winkle, Sleepy Hollow and Other Tales. 

Keary: Heroes of Asgard (Scandinavian Myths). 

Kingsley: The Heroes, The Water-Babies, Hereward the Wake. 

Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare, Adventures of Ulysses. 

Longfellow: Evangeline, Hiawatha, Shorter Poems. 

Ruskin: The King of the Golden River. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Ivanhoe, The Talisman. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar. 

Stevenson: Treasure Island, Kidnapped. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels to Lilliput, to Brobdignag. 

Wetherell: Poems of the Love of Country. 


Editions 


NATIONAL LiprAry.—Cassell & Co., Toronto. 

(Cloth, 6%, in. x 4% in., 15 cents.) 

Dickens: The Cricket on the Hearth, 192 pp. A Christmas Carol and The Chimes, 
192 pp. 

Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 192 pp. 

Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, 192 pp. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, 191 pp. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 192 pp. 

Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 192 pp. Julius Caesar, 192 pp. 
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PEOPLE’s LiprAry.—Cassell & Co., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 73% in. x 45 in., 25 cents.) 
Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans, 382 pp. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, 486 pp. 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield and Poems, 289 pp. 
Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days, 302 pp. 
Kingsley: Hereward the Wake, 465 pp. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare, 318 pp. 
Scott: Ivanhoe, 491 pp. The Talisman, 360 pp. 
Stevenson: Treasure Island and Kidnapped, 378 pp. 


MACMILLAN’S LITERATURE SERIES (Morang).—The Macmillan Co., of Canada, Ltd., 

‘Yoronto. 
(Limp Cloth, 6% in. x 45% in., 15 cents.) 

Dickens: A Christmas Carol, 119 pp. 

Dickens: The Cricket on the Hearth, 124 pp. 

Hawthorne: The Wonder Book, 138 pp. 

Hawthorne: Tanglewood Tales (complete), 202 pp. 

Irving: Rip Van Winkle and other Essays, 115 pp. 

Kingsley: The Heroes (complete), 155 pp. 

Lamb: Seven Tales from Shakespeare, 123 pp. 

Ruskin: King of the Golden River (paper), 64 pp., 10 cents. 

Longfellow: Evangeline, 104 pp. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, 123 pp. 

Scott: The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 123 pp. 

Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, 78 pp. 

Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 81 pp. 

Wetherell: Poems of the Love of Country, 144 pp. 


MACMILLAN’S Pocket Cuiassics.—The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 534 in> x 414 in., .25 cents.) 
Carroll: Alice in Wonderland, 175 pp. 
Church: The Story of the Iliad, 221 pp. The Story of the Odyssey, 232 pp. 
Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans, 451 pp. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe (abridged), 219 pp. 
Dickens: The Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth, 197 pp. 
Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 204 pp. 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, 203 pp. 
Hawthorne: The Tanglewood Tales, 208 pp. 
Keary: The Heroes of Asgard (Scandinavian Myths), 221 pp. 
Kingsley: The Heroes, 251 pp. 
Longfellow: The Courtship of Miles Standish and Minor Poems, 208 pp. 
Scott: Ivanhoe, 480 pp. The Talisman, 325 pp. Lay of the Last Minstrel, 158 pp. 
Stevenson: Treasure Island, 229 pp. Kidnapped, 245 pp. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 233 pp. Julius Caesar, 243 pp. 
Fitchett: Great Deeds on Land and Sea, 96 pp. 
Carroll: Through the Looking Glass (Miniature Edition), 229 pp., 25 cents. 
Kingsley: The Water-Babies (Shilling Classics), 330 pp., 25 cents. Hereward the 
Wake (Shilling Classics), 373 pp., 25 cents. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLAssics.—The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 

(Cloth, 654 in. x 4% in., 20 cents.) 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, 256 pp. 

Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield, 224 pp. 

Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 220 pp. 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, 199 pp. 

Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, 125 pp. 

Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 112 pp. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES.—The Copp Clark Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
(Stiff Paper, 6% in. x 4% in., 15 cents.) 

Brown: Rab and His Friends and Our Dogs (Copp, Clark), 64 pp. 
Burroughs: Birds and Bees, 88 pp. Sharp Eyes, etc., 96 pp. 
Dickens: A Christmas Carol, 118 pp. The Cricket on the Hearth, 112 pp. 
Goldsmith: The Traveller, The Deserted Village, and Other Poems, 96 pp. 
Hawthorne: Tanglewood Tales, Part I, 112 pp.; Part II, 122 pp. 
Hawthorne: Little Daffydowndilly and other Stories, 89 pp. 
Hawthorne: Tales of the White Hills and Sketches, 96 pp. 
Irving: Rip Van Winkle and Other Essays, 100 pp. 
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Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare, Part I, 98 pp.; Part II, 96 pp.; Part III, 112 pp. 
Longfellow: Evangeline, 100 pp. 

Ruskin: The King of the Golden River and other Wonder Stories, 98 pp. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 116 pp.; Julius Caesar, 103 pp. 

Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 238 pp., cloth, Cambridge Edition, 25 cents. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS (ROUSE).—The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
(Limp Cloth, 6% in. x 4% in., 15 cents.) 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe (abridged), 127 pp. 
Dickens: The Christmas Carol, 112 pp. 
Hawthorne: The Tanglewood Tales, 120 pp. 
Irving: Rip Van Winkle and other Sketches, 128 pp. 
Kingsley: The Water-Babies, 128 pp. The Heroes, 132 pp. 
Lamb: The Adventures of Ulysses, 112 pp. 
Swift: Gulliver’s Travels to Lilliput and Brobdignag, 125 pp. 


NELSON’S SHORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE.—The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 44% in. x 6% in., 15 cents.) 
Irving: Sleepy Hollow and other Tales, 100 pp. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare—The Tragedies, 100 pp. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare—The Comedies, 96 pp. 
Longfellow: Evangeline, 94 pp. Shorter Poems, 100 pp. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 97 pp. 


NELSON’sS SIXPENNY CLASsics.—The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 63% in. x 4144 in., complete, 15 cents.) 
Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 
Eliot: Silas Marner. The Mill on the Floss. 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare. 
Scott: Ivanhoe. The Talisman. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 
(Cloths 72in., x. 416 1in., -25° cents:) 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, 453 pp. 
Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 262 pp. The Mill on the Floss, 492 pp. 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, 222 pp. 
Hawthorne: A Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, 404 pp. 
Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days, 3386 pp. 
Kingsley: The Water-Babies and Glaucus, 310 pp. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare (complete), 327 pp. 
Scott: Ivanhoe, 518 pp. 


CLASSIc LiprAry.—McClelland & Goodchild, Toronto. 
(Stiff Paper, 6144 in. x 43 in., 15 cents.) 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, 192 pp. 
Dickens: A Christmas Carol, 155 pp. The Cricket on the Hearth, 128 pp. 
Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 267 pp. 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, 247 pp. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare, Vol. I., 223 pp. Vol. II., 233 pp. 
Longfellow: Evangeline, 126 pp. 
Scott: The Lady of the Lake, 204 pp. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 155 pp. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 154 pp. Julius Caesar, 112 pp. 
Swift: Gulliver’s Travels to Lilliput, 108 pp. Gulliver’s Travels to Brobdignag, 
108 pp. 


LITTLE CLASsic SERIES.—McClelland & Goodchild, Toronto. 
(Stiff Paper, 634 in. x 4% in.) 


De la Ramé: A Dog of Flanders, 63 pp., 12 cents. 
Dickens: A Christmas Carol, 101 pp., 10 cents. 

Irving: Selections, 162 pp., 12 cents. 

Longfellow: Hiawatha, 194 pp., 10 cents. 

Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, 109 pp., 10 cents. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 105 pp., 10 cents. 
Scott: The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 165 pp., 12 cents. 
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Enatisu CLAssic SerRiIeS—The Educational Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
(Stiff Paper, 64% x 4% in., 10 cents.) 
Goldsmith: The Deserted Village, 38 pp. 
Irving: Rip Van Winkle, 48 pp. 
Longfellow: The Courtship of Miles Standish, 96 pp. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 92 pp. 


Examinations 


Hereafter, besides questions on sight passages, the examination paper in 
Reading at the Junior High School Entrance Examination will contain questions 
on a passage or passages from the Fourth Reader authorized by the Course of 
Study for the Public or the Separate Schools. 


Il. Junior and Senior Public Schoo! Diplomas, the:Senior High School 
Entrance and Entrance into the Model Schools 


Selections for Memorization 


The High School Reader (New Hdition.) 


The Well of St. Keyne, p. 48; The Soldier’s Dream, p. 58; On His Blind- 
ness, p. 80; Home they Brought Her Warrior Dead, p. 107; The Return of the 
Swallows, p. 111; Rosabelle, p. 166; A Wood Lyric, p. 191; To-night, p. 193; 
The Revenge, p. 284. 


List of Books in English Literature 


Of the following books at least four are to be read by candidates. The total 
number of pages in the four books selected shall be at least seven hundred. Part 
shall be prose and part poetry. Where the Principal desires to substitute other 
books for those on this list he shall submit to the Inspector concerned, for his 
approval, the names of those ‘hhe proposes. 


Aytoun: Lays of Scottish Cavaliers. 

Blackmore: Lorna Doone. 

Buckley: The Fairyland of Science. 

Bullen: The Cruise of the Cachalot. 

Burroughs: Pepacton. Wake Robin. Winter Sunshine. 

Butler: The Wild North Land. Red Cloud. 

Byron: Childe Harold—Cantos III and IV. 

Chronicles of Canada Series: Wolfe. Montcalm. Brock. 

Church: Story of the Iliad. Story of the Odyssey. 

Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans. 

Dana: Two Years before the Mast. 

Dickens: David Copperfield. Oliver Twist. Old Curiosity Shop. 
Eliot: Silas Marner. The Mill on the Floss. 

Fitchett: Deeds that Won the Empire. Fights for the Flag. 
Gaskell: Cranford. 

Goldsmith: The Deserted Village. The Traveller. The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Hawthorne: A Wonder Book. 

Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Irving: Life of Columbus. 

Keary: Heroes of Asgard. 

Kingsley: The Water-Babies. The Heroes. Hereward the Wake. 
Kipling: The First Jungle Book. Captains Courageous. Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare. 

Lanier: The Boys’ King Arthur. 

Long: Wilderness Ways. Ways of the Wood Folk. 

Longfellow: Evangeline. Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

Lyall: In the Golden Days. 

Lytton: The Last Days of Pompeii. The Last of the Barons. 
Machar and Marquis: Stories of New France. 
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Parker: The Seats of the Mighty. 

Peabody: Old Greek Stories Told Anew. 

Roberts: Watchers of the Trail. The Kindred of the Wild. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Tales of a Grand- 
father. Ivanhoe. The Talisman. Kenilworth. Quentin Durward. 

Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice. Macbeth. 

‘' Southey: Life of Nelson. 

Stevenson: Treasure Island. Kidnapped. 

Tennyson: Idylis of the King—Gareth and Lynette. Geraint and Enid. The Pass- 
ing of Arthur. 

Thompson-Seton: Lives of the Hunted. 

Wetherell: Poems of the Love of Country. 

Whittier: Snowbound. 


Inexpensive editions of these books may be obtained from the local book- 
sellers, from the publishers named, or from other publishers. 


Examinations 


Hereafter, besides questions on sight passages, the examination paper in 
Literature for the Junior and the Senior Public School Diploma, the Senior High 
School Entrance, and Entrance into the Model Schools will contain questions on a 
passage or passages from the following: 


(1) Macaulay, Horatius, The Battle of Lake Regillus. (From “Lays of 
Ancient Rome”). 
Lowell, The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 
Longfellow, The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Moore, The Meeting of the Waters. 
Scott, Jock of Hazeldean. 
Scott, Alice Brand. 
Bret Harte, Dickens in Camp. 
Aytoun, The Island of the Scots. 
Longfellow, The Builders. 
Wordsworth, The Solitary Reaper. 
Holland, Gradatim. 
Wordsworth, “It is not to be thought of that the Flood.” 
E. B. Browning, A Musical Instrument. 
(2) Shakespeare, Julius Caesar. 
(3) Irving, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; Rip Van Winkle. 


Ill. Middle School Examination for Entrance into the Normal School 


ENGLISH: Tennyson, The Lotus Eaters, Ulysses, “You ask me why,” “Of old 
sat Freedom,” “Love thou thy land,” “Locksley Hall,” “Tears, idle tears,” and 
the six interlude songs from The Princess, the Brook, Ode on the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Charge of the Light Brigade, Enoch Arden; Shakespeare, Julius Cesar. 

LATIN: Caesar, De Bello Gallico, Book IV, chaps. 20-38, and Book V, chaps. 
1-23; Virgil, AXneid, Book IT, vv. 1-505. 


IV. Upper School Examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education 


A 


ENGLIsH: Tennyson, The Lotus Eaters, Ulysses, “You ask me, why,” “Of old 
sat Freedom,” “Love thou thy land,” “ocksley Hall,” “Tears, idle tears,’ and 
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the six interlude songs from The Princess, The Brook, Ode on the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Charge of the Light Brigade, Enoch Arden; Shakespeare, Julius Cesar. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

*LATIN; Caesar, De Bello, Gallico, Book I; Horace, Odes, Book I, 1, 
2, 5,°6, 10; 14,22, 24, 31, 34,-35, 38: Book Il,-3, 10, 14.15, 16; 155 sboon Aiea. 
2, 3, 4, 5, 13, 21, 23, 24, 25, 29, 30; Book IV, 2, 4, 5, 7%, 18. 

Virgil, Atneid, Book I, vy. 1-510, or Book II, vv. 1-505, or Georgics, Book 
IV; Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia. 

*NorE:—The continuous passages of English for translation into Latin will 
be based on Cesar. 

GREEK: Xenophon, Hellenica (Philpotts’ Selections, sections I and II); 
Homer, Iliad I, 1-350; III, 121-244; VI, 66-118, and 237 to the end; Odyssey VI 
and IX. 

FRENCH :—Souvestre, Un Philosophe sous lest Toits; Feutllet, La Fée. 

GERMAN :—Isolde Kurz, Die Humanisten; Wulda, Unter vier Augen; Bene- 
dix, Der Prozess; German Poems, edited by Burkhard (Henry Holt and Co.) 


B 


For candidates who substitute for the course prescribed in Latin the special 
courses in English Literature and the History of the English Language and Litera- 
ture under the provisions of High Schooit Regulations, 1911, page 57, sec. 8 (2) 
(a), the following texts and courses are: prescribed : 

1. Chaucer:—The Prologue; Spenser:—The Faerie Queene—Book I; JLil- 
ton :—Paradise Lost—Book 1; L’Allegro and Il Penseroso; Pope:—Tihe Rape of 
the Lock, The Prologue to the Satires; Goldsmuith:—The Traveller, The Deserted 
Village; Wordsworth :—Ode on Imitations of Immortality, The Reverie of Poor 
Susan, Lucy Gray, Hart-leap Well, Lines composed a few miles above Tintern 
Abbey, Yarrow Unvisited, Yarrow Visited, Yarrow Revisited; Tennyson :—In 
Memoriam (one paper). 

2.—(1) A Brief History of the English Language—By O. F. Emerson (The 
Macmillan Co.). | 

(2) The History of English Literature as developed in the lives of the follow- 
ing in The Hnglish Men of Letters Series: Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Wordsworth, Tennyson (one paper). 

September, 1912. 


LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES FOR USE AT 
DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


(Exam. Form No. 65) 


In future, Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables necessary for the solution 
of the problems in Trigonometry, etc., will not be printed on the examination 
papers.. High School Boards are, accordingly, requested to supply their libraries 
with a sufficient number of books of tables to allow each candidate writing on the 
Upper School examinations to have the use of a copy during the examinations in 
mathematics. / 
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Five-figure tables are sufficient for the work required at the examinations. 

The Associate Examiners at the Departmental examination last summer 
recommend any of the following books as suitable: 

Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. J.B. Dale. Pub. by Edward Arnold. 
Price, 2 shillings net. 

Five-place Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. Wentworth & Hill. 
Pub. by Ginn & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

Five-figure Logarithmic and Other Tables. Frank Castle. Pub. by Macmillan 
& Co. Price, 1 shilling. 

November 15, 1912. 


DUTIES OF THE REGISTRAR WITH RESPECT TO EXAMINATIONS 


(Instructions No. 7) 


1. The Registrar of the Department of Mducation shall preside, as Chairman, 
at all meetings of the Boards of Examiners, or of any committee thereof, and 
shall furnish all necessary information. All cases of dispute at meetings of the 
Boards or Committees shall be settled by a majority of the Examiners-in-chief. In 
case of a tie the Chairman shall have the casting vote. 

2. During the reading of the answer papers the Registrar shall see that the 
instructions to Associate Examiners hereinafter outlined are observed. He shall 
assign a pseudonym to each Associate Examiner and shall have power, in case of 
necessity, to transfer Associate Examiners from one section to another. 

3. As far as practicable he shall disclose to no one the name of any candidate 
or of his examination centre. 

4, He shall exercise a general supervision over the printing and distribution 
of the question papers, and over the sorting, numbering, and otherwise preparing 
the envelopes containing the answers, so that the answers may be conveniently 
read by the Hxamuiners-in-chief and the Associate Examiners. He shall have 
charge of the reading of the answer papers, and, after the reading, he shall super- 
intend the entering of the marks in the books by the clerks of the Department and 
the preparation of the results so that they may clearly indicate the subjects in 
which candidates have passed or failed. 

5. He shall take the necessary steps in order that appeals may be read as 
speedily as possible. 

Duties of Examiners-in-Chief 


6. Each Examiner-in-chief shall be required to discharge all duties pertaining 
to his office, and no duty which an Examiner-in-chief is appointed to perform 
shall be delegated to another Examiner-in-chief without the approval of the 
Minister or the University Matriculation Board, as the case may be. Hach 
Examiner-in-chief shall prepare the examination papers assigned to him within 
the limits of the courses of study for which they are prescribed, and of the authorized 
text-books. 

”. The papers set for the examinations for entrance into the Faculties of 
Education, the Normal Schools, and the Model Schools, shall be prepared in 
accordance with the requirements of candidates desiring to become teachers. 
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8. The Examiners-in-chief are directed to take care that changes in the 
general character or style of the questions in any subject, are introduced judiciously 
and gradually, in order that there may be no sudden breaches of continuity in 
the character of the papers. 

9. In the prose composition papers in Classics and Modern Languages the 
vocabulary and idioms required shall be such as are found in the prescribed authors 
and text-books. 

10. Each paper in a department shall be signed by the Examiner-in-chief in 
that department, and shall be approved by the Board of Examiners at a meeting 
held for the purpose before it is submitted to the Registrar to be printed for 
distribution to the examination centres. 

11. The Examiners-in-chief shall be present at the beginning of the reading 
of the answer papers. Hach Examiner-in-chief shall discuss with the Associate 
Examiners in his section the character of the answers required by the questions, 
and especially the value of incomplete or imperfect answers, so as to insure, as 
far as possible, uniform marking. In cases of differences of opinion on any point 
the decision of the Examiner-in-chief shall be final; and without the consent of 
the Hxaminer-in-chief concerned, no Associate Examiner shall set aside any part 
of the agreement made as the result of this discussion. Any additional necessary 
allowance shall be made by the Revising Committee on the report of the chairman 
of the section through the Registrar, but no such allowance shall be made without 
the consent of the Minister or of the University Matriculation Board, as the case 
may be. 

12. Such of the Hxaminers-in-chief as may be appointed a Revising Com- 
mittee shall duly consider and report upon all doubtful and. special cases. They 
shall also decide the cases, if any, in which the answer papers shall be re-read 
by the Examiners-in-chief. Before the results of the examination are published 
the report of the Revising Committee thereon shall have the approval of the 
Minister or of the University Matriculation Board, as the case may be. 

13. With such assistants as may be appointed for that purpose, the Examiners- 
in-chief shall re-read at the Department the papers of all Normal Entrance and 
Faculty Entrance candidates who fail by not more than a reasonable margin in 
any way. They shall also read the appeals and make, through the Revising Com- 
mittee, such reports as are provided for in 12 above. 

14. The Examiners-in-chief shall report, through the Registrar, to the Minister 
and to the University Matriculation Board the pseudonyms of all Associate 
Examiners whose work appears to have been performed with carelessness or 
incapacity, or who have shown any substantial disregard of their instructions. 


Duties of Associate Examiners 


15. The Associate Examiners shall be classified into sections according to the 
subjects of examination, and a chairman shall be appointed in each section by the 
Registrar. ‘The Chairman of each section shall have a general oversight of the 
work done in his section, and shall see that the regulations are carried out and 
that the marking 1s uniform. He shall also report to the Revising Committee, 
through the Registrar, any matters that require its attention, but such report shall 
have first been submitted to the Examiner-in-chief. 

16. An Associate Examiner shall not have in hand more than ten papers at 
one time, nor shall he have more than one envelope open upon his table at one 
time, and he shall return each examination book to its proper envelope. As soon 
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as an examination book is removed from its envelope the candidate’s number shall 
be placed on the front page of the book. The envelopes, with their enclosures, 
must be returned wm the numerical order in which they are received. In cases 
of suspected copying, the Associate Examiner shall note on the face of the envelope, 
ECopyings.see, NO. 218s. Ae Cite Ole = on eat » and through the chairman of 
the section report the case at once to the Registrar. In such cases the Associate 
Examiner and the chairman of the section shall make a detailed report of the 
grounds of suspicion, when so requested by the Registrar. 

1%. In the case of the papers in Hnglish Grammar, Literature, and Composition, 
one mark shall be deducted for each mis-spelt word and one mark for each instance 
of incorrect English. At all examinations in Arithmetic, either arithmetical or 
algebraical solutions shall be accepted. 

18. In reading the answer papers each Associate Examiner shall mark distinctly 
in the left hand margin the value assigned by him to each answer or partial 
answer, and shall place the total on each page at the foot of the margin and enter 
this total at the top of the next page; he shall place the result on the face of the 
envelope, indicating in the case of the papers in English Grammar, Literature, 
and Composition, the deduction for mis-spelt words and incorrect English thereon, 
thus, ¢.g., Grammar, 80—2 sp.—4 f. s. = 74. He shall also sign his pseudonym 
on the envelope of each examination book examined. 

19. Associate Examiners shall be in their respective places so that the reading 
may commence promptly at the time specified, viz., 9 a.m. and 2 p.m., and no 
Associate Examiner shall stop work before the hours of closing, viz., 12 noon and 
5 p.m., without reporting to the chairman of the section and obtaining his consent. 

20. Associate Examiners shall refrain from all unnecessary conversation or 
other causes of disturbance and shall devote themselves strictly to the work of 
the examination; they shall keep a record of the number of papers read each day 
and shall report the results of their work to the chairmen of their respective 
sections. In no case shall any record of the candidates’ numbers or of the marks. 
assigned be taken outside the examination room. 

21. Associate Hxaminers shall not at any tume enter the rooms of other sections 
unless when it 1s necessary to do so in entering or leaving their own rooms, or 
when the sanction of the Registrar has been obtained. 

22. The work 1s confidential throughout. Should the identity of an examina- 
tion centre or of any particular candidate be discovered by an Associate Examiner, 
he shall report the fact without delay to the Registrar, who shall change the 
Associate Examiner, or make such other arrangements as he may deem expedient. 

23. The instructions herein contained, so far ag they relate to the examina- 
tions of the Department of Education and to matriculation into the University, 
shall be subject to amendment from time to time with the approval of the Minister 
and of the University Matriculation Board respectively. 

June, 1912. 
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ANNUAL DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


(Instructions No. 5) 


Instructions to Presiding Officers 


Presiding Officers are requested to peruse carefully the following instruc- 
tions and see that they are fully carried out :— 

1. Each Inspector, or such other person as may be appointed a Presiding 
Officer by the Minister, shall receive from the Department or the Inspector the 
examination papers, and shall thereupon be responsible for the safe-keeping of the 
bag and its contents until the examination is concluded. 

2. On the receipt of the bag containing the question papers the Presiding 
Officer will see that the seal is intact. The bag can be opened by cutting the cord, 
and when opened, the names and numbers of the envelopes containing the question 
papers should be verified with the time-table. Should any question envelopes be 
missing, telegraph the Department at once. 

3. The Presiding Officer will satisfy himself that all necessary arrangements 
are made by the School Board in due time for the examination. If the trustees 
have not placed a clock in each room used for examination purposes, the Presiding 
Officer shall have power to hire the use of one for each room during the time 
required for the examination, and charge the same as part of the expenses of the 
examination. 

4, The Presiding Officer shall, if there is sufficient accommodation and if 
sufficient papers have been received, admit candidates who, through some oversight, 
did not send their applications to the Inspector. The names of such candidates 
are to be entered in the Supplementary List (Form No. 181), specially provided, 
with such information as is required of the other candidates. This lst and the 
required part of the fee, with one dollar additional as provided, shall be sent by 
the Presiding Officer to the Department. 'The remainder. of the fee shall be sent 
to the Board that bears the expenses of the examination. 

5. The Presiding Officer shall exercise necessary vigilance at all times while 
the candidates are engaged in writing, and he shall not gwe his attention to any 
work other than that which pertains to his duties as Presiding Officer. He shall 
take all necessary care to render it wmpossihle for the wmstructions to candidates 
to be violated without his knowledge. ‘This instruction (5) is to be observed, 
however small may be the number of candidates. 

6. In the examination room candidates, whether writing on the same subject 
or on different subjects, shall be seated at least five feet apart. All diagrams or 
maps having reference to the subject of examination shall be removed from the 
room, and books, papers, etc., removed from the desks; all arrangements shall be 
completed, and the necessary stationery distributed at least fifteen minutes before 
the time appointed for the commencement of the first subject of the examination, 
and at least five minutes before each other subject is begun. 

7. The necessary stationery includes pens, blotting-paper, black ink of a 
uniform colour, and the authorized examination books. Each candidate will receive 
one examination-book, one sheet of squared paper (when necessary), and one 
answer-envelope at the beginning of each examination period and other books as 
required during said period. No paper other than those mentioned herein shall 
be distributed to the candidates, and no paper, examination-book or other book 
shall be brought into the room by any candidate. (The Presiding Officer’s attention 
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is called to the instructions as to the use of the examination-books on the first 
page thereof.) 

8. In order to facilitate the answering of questions on the papers in Mathe- 
matics which may require the drawing of graphs, candidates at such examinations 
shall be provided with sheets of squared paper. 

9. The Presiding Officer will hand out one sheet of squared paper with each 
question paper requiring its use. Additional sheets may be given, one at a time, 
to candidates as required. Great care must be taken in accounting for all sheets 
distributed. 

10. The Presiding Officer will require each candidate to attach each sheet, as 
soon as received, to the top of one of the pages of his examination book. A gummed 
margin has been provided for this purpose at the top of the reverse side of the 
sheet. 

11. No person except the Presiding Officers and any necessary attendants 
shall be present with the candidates in any room at the examination; and at least 
one Presiding Officer shall be present during the whole time of the examination 
in each room occupied by the candidates. A Presiding Officer shall not have in his 
charge at one time more than twenty-five candidates. No conversation or other 
noise which might disturb the candidates shall be allowed in the vicinity of the 
examination room. 

12. The Presiding Officer shall, as indicated on the time-table, read to the 
candidates their duties, drawing attention to any feature of them that may require 
special care during the examination, and emphasizing ‘the directions to the candi- 
dates as to the manner in which the slips are to be attached to the envelopes. Great 
care should be taken in distributing the proper number and kind of envelopes 
and examination-books and in accounting for such envelopes and examination- 
books as have been distributed. [Also see (3) (a) page 9.] 

13. Punctually at the time appointed for the commencement of each examina- 
tion the Presiding Officer shall, in the examination-room and in the presence of 
the candidates and other assistant Presiding Officers (if any), break the seal of 
the envelope containing the question papers, and give them to the assistant officers 
and to the candidates. The papers of only the subject or subjects required shall 
be opened at one time. Until the examination in the subject is over, no examina- 
tion papers other than those which the candidates receive shall be taken out of the 
room. 

14. Punctually at the expiration of the time allowed the Presiding Officer 
shall direct the candidates to stop writing, and cause them to hand in their answer 
papers immediately, duly fastened in the envelopes. 

15. The ‘Presiding Officer shall keep upon his desk the tally-list (check-list of 
candidates and subjects), and as each paper in any subject is handed in (and he 
should carefully note the superscription of the envelope—the subject and the 
candidate’s name), he shall check the same by entering the figure “I” opposite 
the name of the candidate. The Presiding Officer will enter the names of the 
candidates on the tally-list in the same order as found on the official list of 
candidates (Form 44 or 444). The names of extra candidates are to be added 
after the names of those on the official list. After the papers are handed to the 
Presiding Officer he shall not allow the answer-envelopes to be opened, and he 
shall be responsible for their safekeeping until transmitted to the Department. 
The answer-papers as well as the question-papers should be kept in a safe, or in a 
room with the windows fastened and doors securely locked by a cylinder lock. 
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16. Oral Reading is prescribed for each of the following examinations :— 
Senior High School Entrance, Senior Public School Graduation, Model Entrance, 
and the Lower School examination for entrance into the Normal Schools and 
Faculties of Education. ‘The Presiding Officer is required to test the candidate’s 
knowledge of the principles by questions based on the passage or passages read 
as well as his ability to read intelligently and intelligibly. The maximum value 
to be assigned is 50 marks, which is to be apportioned as follows :—Reading, 35; 
questions on the principles, 15. The Form for reporting the marks assigned in 
Reading will be found in the envelope with the question papers. ‘I'he examination 
may be conducted at the times suggested on the time-table or at such other times 
as will cause the least inconvenience to the candidates. It is essential that the 
Inspector should nominate as Presiding Officers teachers who will be competent to 
conduct the examination in Oral Reading. In notifying them of their appoint- 
ment the Inspector should bring to their attention the necessity of fully preparing 
themselves in advance for the proper conduct of the examination. 


1%. For special instructions regarding the examinations in Biology, etc., see 
the circular (Instructions No. 6) which is forwarded to each Presiding Officer prior 
to the examination. 


Instructions to Candidates 
(To be read to candidates as indicated on time-table) 


1. Each candidate shall satisfy the Presiding Officer as to his personal identity 
before the commencement of the first day’s examination, and any person detected 
in attempting to personate a candidate shall be reported to the Department. The 
Presiding Officer is authorized to refuse the application of any candidate who 
presents himself at any centre other than that nearest his usual place of residence, 
unless the candidate’s explanation of his course in so presenting himself is in 
every way satisfactory to the Presiding Officer. 


2. Candidates shall be in their allotted places before the hour appointed for 
the commencement of the examination. If a candidate be not present till after 
the appointed time, he shall not be allowed any additional time. No candidate 
shall be permitted, on any pretence whatever, to enter the room after the expiration 
of an hour from the commencement of the examination. The Presiding Officer 
is authorized to refuse admission even within the hour if the candidate’s explanation 
is In any sense unsatisfactory, or if he has reason to suspect collusion between the 
newly-admitted candidate and other candidates. 


3. A candidate shall not leave the room within one hour after the distribution 
of the examination papers in any subject; and, if he then leave, he shall not be 
permitted to return during the examination on such subject. 


4, Every candidate shall conduct himself in strict accordance with the instruc- 
tions. Should he violate the instructions to be found in sections 5 and 6 below, or 
on the first page of the examination book; should he take into the room or have in 
his possession, in his desk, or on his person, any book, notes, paper, or anything 
from which he may derive assistance; should he talk, whisper, or make signs to 
another candidate; should he leave his answers so exposed that any candidate may 
copy from him; should he give or receive aid or extraneous assistance of any kind 
whatsoever, his examination will be cancelled, and he will be debarred from present- 
ing himself at any Departmental examinations for two years. Should the Presiding 
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Officer obtain clear evidence of the violation of these instructions at the time of 
its occurrence he shall cause the candidate concerned at once to leave the room; 
he shall strike his name from the list of candidates; and he shall not permit 
him to return to the room during the remaining part of the examination. If, 
however, the evidence be not complete at the time, or be obtained after the close 
of the examination, the Presiding Officer shall report the case to the Department. 

5. Hvery candidate shall write the name of the subject of examination very 
distinctly at the top of each page of his examination-book. If he write his name 
or any distinguishing mark on his examination-book, or if he tear any paper from 
this book, or if he insert in this book any matter not pertinent to the examination, 
or if he use any paper or book or ink other than that provided, his examination 
may be cancelled. 

6. The candidate shall write his answers and full solutions on the ruled sides 
of the leaves of his examination-book or books (if more than one be needed) ; he 
may use the unruled sides in preparing the answers in rough. He shall fold his 
examination-book (or books) once across, place it in the envelope provided by the 
Presiding Officer, seal the envelope, write on the outside of the envelope the subject 
of examination only, and, on the slip provided, his name in full (surname pre- 
ceding), and then securely fasten the slip to the envelope, as instructed by the 
Presiding Officer. Candidates should see that their answers are placed in the 
proper envelopes. Scholarship candidates should designate their answers, and also 
the envelopes containing their answers, ‘“‘Pass” or ‘Honour,’ according to the 
papers taken. 

Every candidate competing for a scholarship who also desires standing for 
Entrance into the Faculties of Education must write upon all the subjects of this 
Entrance course which are not included in his scholarship examination. He must 
place the answers in his scholarship subjects in the scholarship (red) envelopes, 
and the answers in the Entrance subjects in regular Entrance envelopes. 

%. Candidates for the examinations for Entrance into the Normal Schools 
or the Faculties of Education who take extra Matriculation papers for the purpose 
of Matriculation standing, should place the answers to such extra papers in Matric- 
ulation envelopes and the Presiding Officer shall enter their names (if this has 
not already been done) on the matriculation tally-list. If their names are not 
entered on the official name list (Form 44) the additional Matriculation fee of 
$3.00 should be collected from them. Such extra matriculation answer papers are 
to be forwarded to the Department along with the answers of the regular matricula- 
tion candidates. 


8. Normal Entrance papers will not be accepted for Matriculation purposes 
except in the case of a candidate who writes on the full Normal Entrance examina- 
tion and on the additional language papers necessary to complete Matriculation. 

9. Candidates are also reminded that the Presiding Officer is not allowed to 
make any explanation or other statement regarding the probable meaning of any 
question or to give any advice as to what question should be answered by the 
candidates or how any question should be answered. 


Should an error appear to have been made in any question, no attention shall 
be drawn to it during the time of examination by either the Presiding Officer 
or any of the candidates. Candidates may, however, at the end of the examination 
period submit the matter to the Presiding Officer, who, if he considers it necessary, 
will report on the matter to the Department at the close of the examination. 

20 E. 
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10. In case of the illness of any candidate affecting his examination, the 
Presiding Officer should report full particulars to the Department immediately at 
the close of the examination, and his report should be accompanied by a medical 
certificate, stating precisely the nature of the illness and the time and duration 
of its occurrence. Other occurrences interfering with a candidate’s examination 
should be reported at the same time. Certificates received or circumstances reported 
after this date will not be considered by the Board of Examiners when determining 
the results of the examination. 

To be read to candidates by the Principal previous to the examination. 

11. Candidates should see that they use the correct answer envelopes, as 
follows :— 

(a) Senior High School Entrance and Senior Public School Graduation 
candidates use the white envelopes designated (in green ink) “Senior High School 
Entrance examination” and “Senior Public School Graduation examination” 
respectively. 

(b) Lower School examination candidates use the manilla envelopes designated 
(in purple ink), “Lower School examination for Entrance into Normal Schools 
and Faculties of Education.” 

(c) Model School Entrance candidates use the manilla envelopes designated 
(in green ink), “Entrance into Model Schools.” 

(d) Normal School Entrance candidates use the manilla envelopes designated 
(in red ink), “Middle Schoo] examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools.” 

(¢) Faculty Entrance candidates use the manilla envelopes designated (in 
black ink), “Examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education.” 

(f) Pass (junior) Matriculants use the white envelopes designated (in red 
ink), “Junior Matriculation.” 

(g) Honour (senior) Matriculants use the white envelopes designated (in 
black ink), “Honour Matriculation.” 

(h) Scholarship candidates use the red envelopes designated “Matriculation 
Examination (Scholarship)” for all their matriculation papers, whether pass or 
honour. 

(71) Candidates for more than one of the above examinations will place their 
answers for the different examinations in the respective envelopes as indicated above. 

12. Scholarship candidates who desire standing for Entrance into the Faculties 
of Education should not make application therefor until after the scholarship 
results are made known. 

13. The Department does not furnish statements of the matriculation standing 
obtained by scholarship candidates, either for pass or honours. 

14. As certificates for Entrance into the Normal Schools or into the Faculties 
of Education are accepted pro tanto for matriculation purposes, matriculation 
certificates covering the subjects included in the former certificates are not issued 
except in the case of candidates who write on the full Normal Entrance examina- 
tion, and on the additional language papers necessary to complete matriculation. 

15. The answer papers of all candidates are read carefully by boards of 
Associate Examiners selected from the successful teachers of the Province. All 
papers on a subject are valued according to a uniform scale of marks decided upon 
by the Examiner-in-chief in consultation with the section of Associate Examiners 
in charge of that subject. Every paper which is valued near the pass mark by 
an Associate Examiner is re-read by the chairman of the section. 
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After the results are made up from the marks thus assigned, the papers of 
all candidates for Model, Normal and Faculty Entrance examinations who fail 
by not more than a reasonable margin in any way, are immediately re-read by 
the Examiners-in-chief. Candidates who still fail in this supplementary reading are 
sent statements of marks endorsed with the word “Re-read.” No further appeal 
is allowed in such cases. 

In addition to the precautions outlined above, the addition and transferring 
of marks is carefully checked on all answer papers by a competent staff of clerks. 

No appeal is allowed against scholarship awards. 

In all other cases of failure where the statements of marks are not endorsed 
as “ Re-read,” an appeal is allowed if desired. In view of all the precautions 
taken, however, an appeal on any of the Entrance examinations would seem to 
be useless. 

16. (Pupils making appeals must state where they wrote and the examination 
attempted. Principals sending in appeals in behalf of students should make each 
appeal on a separate sheet of paper. The fee is $2, which is refunded if the appeal 
is sustained. 

17%. Any candidate who is prevented from attending the examination for 
which he applied may have his fee returned by applying to the School Board or other 
body that ‘bears the expense of the examination for that part which it receives and 
to the Department for that part which it receives. 

18. Candidates who do not make application until after the date prescribed 
shall be charged $1 extra. 


Making Reports and Returning Answers to the Department 


1. The Presiding Officer shall report to the Department at the close of the 
examination in the “remarks” column of the Diagram Blank (Form 292) any 
particulars in which the instructions, ete., were not observed, and he shall mention 
any facts regarding the examination that he deems expedient to have brought 
before the Boards of Examiners. The Presiding Officer and his assistants shall 
sign a declaration that in all other respects the instructions and regulations were 
fully complied with. 

2. The Presiding Officer, as part of his report to the Department, shall send 
a diagram of each room on the forms provided (Form 292), showing the position 
occupied by each candidate and Assistant ‘Presiding Officer during the examination. 
Candidates shall not be permitted to change positions. 

3—(a) The Presiding Officer shall not arrange the answer-papers according 
to subjects, but shall arrange them so that all the answers of each candidate for 
examination shall be sent together [except as specified in (0) ] and in the order 
in which their names appear on the list of candidates for the examination. 
(Form 44 or 44A.) ‘To facilitate this, elastic bands have been supplied, one for 
each candidate’s set of answers. 

(b) Where a candidate takes papers belonging to different examinations, such 
papers are to be divided according to the examinations taken and each parcel sent 
with those of the other candidates for these examinations, except that all the pass 
and honour matriculation answer-papers written by a scholarship candidate should 
be placed in red envelopes and returned in one parcel at the close of the Scholar- 
ship examination, and such papers should be checked upon the scholarship tally-list. 
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4. The prompt return of the answers to the Department at the close of the 
respective examinations is essential, and may be greatly facilitated if the answers 
are sorted at the close of each day’s examination. All diagrams and reports (except 
the tally-list) should be forwarded to the Department by post on the respective days 
that the answers are forwarded. The tally-list of each examination must be 
returned in its respective bag with the candidates’ answer-envelopes. 

5. The answers of the candidates taking (a) the Lower School examination 
for Entrance into the Normal Schools and the Faculties of Education, (b) the 
examination for Entrance into the Model Schools, (c) the Senior High School 
Entrance examination, and (d) the Senior Public School Graduation examination, 
together with the corresponding tally-lists, shall be returned securely tied, at 
the close of these examinations, in one of the bags provided. 

6. The answers of the candidates for the examinations for (a) Entrance into 
the Normal Schools, (b) Junior Matriculation, (c) Entrance into the Faculties 
of Education, (d@) Honour Matriculation, and (e) Scholarships, together with 
the corresponding tally-lists, shall be returned in separate parcels, securely tied, 
at the close of these examinations, in one of the bags provided. 

7. (a) Each bag shall be so folded and tied that the words, “The property 
of the Department of Education” will be outwards. The shipping tag should be 
securely attached to the strap on each bag. 

(b) All the express charges must be prepaid, and no commercial value should 
be placed upon the bags and contents. 

(c) All surplus examination papers may be given at the close of the examina- 
tion to the Principal of the school. 

(d) All surplus answer-envelopes and name slips should be returned to the 
Department in one of the bags containing candidates’ answers. 


Expenses of the Examination 


The Treasurer of the High School Board or of the Public School Board of 
the school where the examination is held shall pay, on the certificate of the Public 
School Inspector, all the expenses of the examination, which shall include the 
following: 

1. For preparing the list of candidates the Inspector shall be entitled to the 
remuneration of $2.00, providing that the number of the candidates writing does 
not exceed twenty. For each additional twenty candidates or fraction of that 
number the Inspector shall be entitled to an additional dollar. It is to be under- 
stood that the number of applications received, and not the examinations on 
which candidates write, will determine the amount paid for this service. 

2. For conducting the examination each Presiding Officer and each Assistant 
Presiding Officer shall be entitled to $5.00 a day and return railway fare or the 
ordinary cost of conveyance. 

3. For meeting the incidental expenses of the examination, the cost of sta- 
tionery, ete., and the payments for any additional services required during the 
examination. 


General Information and Instructions 


1. The examination fees are: Senior High School Entrance, $5: Senior Public 
School Graduation, $5; Lower School examination for Entrance into Normal 
Schools and Faculties of Education, $3: Entrance into the Model Schools, $5; 
Entrance into the Normal Schools, $5; Entrance into the Faculties of Education, 
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Part I and Part II, each $5, taken together, $8; if this examination be divided, 
as provided in the High School Regulations of 1911, page 57, Sec. 8 (2), $3 for 
each part, three or four parts, $8; Junior Matriculation, $8, not more than four 
papers, $3, more than four papers, $8. Honour or Scholarship Matriculation, not 
more than four papers, $5, more than four papers, $10. If the fees for the exam- 
ination which a candidate desires to take amount to more than $10, only $10 will 
be required. 

Attention is directed to the scale of fees to be paid by candidates. When the 
fee is $10, $8, $6, $5 or $3 the amount to be sent to the Department is $6, $5, 
$4, $3 or $2 respectively. ‘lhe remainder of the fees received is to be forwarded 
to the School Board or other body that bears the expenses of the examination. 


Note.—The Inspector is requested to forward the fees due the Department per 
bank draft or money order. Cheques should not be forwarded. 


2. Applications will not be received by the Inspector after the prescribed day, 
and candidates are reminded that they should in no case forward their applications 
to the Department. If the candidate should, through an oversight, neglect to have 
his application duly sent to the Inspector, he may present himself at the examina- 
tion, when the Presiding Officer is at liberty to admit him, provided there is the 
necessary accommodation, and that a sufficient number of question-papers has been 
forwarded. An additional fee of $1 will be exacted by the Presiding Officer from 
a candidate who presents himself in this way. 

January, 1912. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


(Circular No. 12) 


I. Statutory Provisions 


(Section 87 of the Public Schools Act as Amended in 1912.) 


1. Subject to the Regulations, teachers may organize themselves into Teachers’ 
Institutes for the purpose of receiving instruction in methods of teaching and for 
discussing educational methods. 

2. The Minister may out of any moneys appropriated ee that purpose ap- 
portion $25 to each Teachers’ Institute so organized and conducted according to 
the Regulations, where the number of teachers in the Inspectorate or united In- 
spectorate is 100 or less, and where it is more than 100, $25 for each additional 
100 or portion thereof, and the council of each county, city, or separated town, or 
town in territory without county organization, shall pay annually to the president 
of each Teachers’ Institute established within such county, city, or town, a sum at 
least equal to the amount so apportioned. 

If the teachers in an inspectorate composed of a city and part of a county, are 
united in one Teachers’ Institute, the corporation of each municipality shall pay its 
share of the legislative grant in the proportion that the number of teachers in each 
inspectorate bears to the total number of teachers in the combined inspectorates. 
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a  ——— 


3. In territory without county organization, the Minister may apportion $50 
to each Teachers’ Institute where there is no city or town council liable for such 
contribution. 


Il. Departmental Regulations 


1. On the report of the Inspector or the Inspectors, as the case may be, and 
with the approval of the Minister of Education :— 

(1) The teachers of an Inspectorate may organize themselves into one or more 
Institutes ; and 

(2) The teachers of two or more Inspectorates may organize themselves into 
one Institute. 

2.—(1) The officers of an Institute shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Treasurer and a Secretary or a Secretary-Treasurer, and when necessary a Librarian. 

(2) The President, the Vice-President, the immediate Past-President, and 
the Inspector or Inspectors, as the case may be, together with not more than six 
other members to be chosen annually in whatever manner the members of the 
Institute may decide, shall constitute the Executive Committee. 

(3) In addition to the powers and duties assigned herewith to the Executive 
Committee it shall have such other powers and perform such other duties as the 
Institute may assign to it. 

(4) The Institute may also appoint committees for special purposes. 

3.—(1) Each Institute shall hold at least one annual meeting on a Thursday 
and a Friday at a centre to be determined by the Executive Committee. When a 
lecturer is provided by the Department of Education, the latter will fix the dates 
of the meetings. In other cases they shall be fixed by the Executive Committee of 
the Institute. 

(2) Each Institute shall hold two day sessions each day and one evening 
session, the length of each to be determined by the Executive Committee. 

(3) Additional evening meetings and, when permitted by the Board of School 
Trustees concerned, additional day meetings on school days may also be held 
throughout the year as may be arranged for by the Executive Committee. 


Note.—In some localities where there are graded Schools the Boards authorize 
the closing of the Schools after 2.30 or 3 on certain days. 


(4) In cities where more than one Institute have been established, the 
members of the different Institutes shall attend in one body an evening meeting, 
and at least one day session at which may be discussed matters of interest to all 
the teachers of the city. The arrangements for such meetings shall be made by 
joint action of the Executive Committees, and the Presiding Officer and the Sec- 
retary of the combined meetings shall be the President and the Secretary who have 
had longest experience as educationists. 

(5) In Institutes consisting of the teachers of more than one municipality 
one or more of the day sessions and an evening session may be held at the discretion 
and under the direction of the Inspector at some school or schools or other suitable 
building or buildings in each of the municipalities. 

(6) The members of an Institute may meet in one body or in Grade sections 
as may be determined from time to time by the Executive Committee, with such 


organization in the case of Grade sections, as may be determined by the members 
thereof. 
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4.—(1) The Public School, the lay Roman Catholic Separate School, and the 
Continuation School Grade C teachers, whose schools are situated within the In- 
spectorate or Inspectorates constituting an Institute shall become members thereof 
and shall attend all the meetings promptly and regularly. 

(2) Registration as members of and attendance at, an Institute on the part of 
teachers of Roman Catholic Separate Schools who are members of Religious Orders 
are optional, but are strongly recommended by the Minister of Education. 

(3) During the attendance of teachers who become members of an Institute 
their schools or their classes, as the case may be, shall be closed. 

(4) Attendance is optional on the part of the teachers of High Schools, 
Collegiate Institutes, and Continuation Schools Grades A and B, but attendance is 
strongly recommended by the Minister of Education. The Principals of such 
schools may close one or more of the school grades for all or part of the time of the 
Institute meetings to allow the staff or members thereof to take part in the business, 
and the teachers so set free shall attend the meetings under the same conditions as 
the ordinary members. 

5. For reasons satisfactory to the Inspector— 

(1) A teacher may be excused from attending all or any of the meetings of 
the Institute. 

(2) A teacher may attend the Institute meeting of an adjoining Inspectorate 
in lieu of the meeting of the Institute to which he would properly belong. 

6.—(1) It shall be the duty of the teacher who absents himself from any of 
the sessions of the Institute, or from any part thereof, to report to his Inspector 
such absence with the reason therefor. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Inspector concerned— 

(a) To take such measures to secure prompt and regular attendance during 
the meeting of the Institute as may, in his judgment, appear to be necessary; and 

(b) To report to their respective School Boards, and, when in his judgment 
necessary, to the Minister of Education, teachers who, for reasons unsatisfactory to 
the Inspector, have absented themselves from any part of the day or evening sessions 
or who have not complied with the provisions of (1) above, and to take such other 
steps as may appear to him to be desirable. 


Notr.—The Institutes are maintained for the professional improvement of teachers. 

To this end the schools are closed for two days, grants are made by the Legislature 

and the municipalities, and free instruction is provided by Departmental lecturers. 

Accordingly, teachers owe it to the public and to themselves to take full advantage of 

the opportunities thus offered, by diligent application to the work of the Institute and 
prompt and continuous attendance at its meetings. 


7.—(1) The programme of the work to be taken up by the Institute shall be 
prepared by the Executive Committee. 

(2) The programme shall be sent at least two weeks before the day of the 
meeting to the members of the Institute, the Boards of Trustees employing them, 
and the Minister of Education. 


Notr.—As heretofore the Department will continue to supply a lecturer, but the 
responsibility for the efficiency and success of the Institute devolves upon the mem- 
bers, who should construct a programme that will be both instructive and interesting, 
having due regard to the object of the Institute as set forth in the section of the 
Statute quoted above. 


8. With the approval of the Minister the Executive of an Institute may sub- 
stitute for all or part of the annual meeting a visit of inspection by the members 
of the Institute to other schools or institutions of an educational character. 
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9. An annual membership fee, not exceeding one dollar, may be fixed by the 
Institute. The fee when so fixed shall be compulsory and shall be paid on or 
before the first day of the Institute meetings. Only members who have paid it 
shall be eligible for office or entitled to vote. 

10. The Legislative grant and its municipal equivalent and any other receipts 
shall be used in defraying the necessary expenses of conducting the Institute. These 
expenses may include the payment of special lecturers, the whole or part of the cost 
of a professional magazine for each member, and the provision of one or more pro- 
fessional libraries for the use of the members. 

11.—(1) Two auditors shall be appointed annually by the members of the 
Institute at their annual meeting. 

(2) There shall be sent not later than December 31st of each year to the 
Minister of Education and to the Council or the Board, as the case may be, of the 
body providing the equivalent of the Legislative grant: 

(a) A report of the total registered attendance and the total number of 
teachers of each class eligible for membership, computed under 4 above; and 

(b) A report in detail of the receipts and expenditure for the preceding year, 
with a copy of the report of the auditors as adopted by the Institute. 

12. It is desirable that each Institute should appoint at least one of its 
members to represent it at the next ensuing meeting of the Ontario Educational 
Association. 

13. Instructions may be issued by the Minister of Education from time to 
time to Inspectors or other officers for carrying out the provisions of the foregoing 
regulations. 

14, All former Regulations of the Department of Education that are incon- 
sistent with the foregoing Regulations are hereby repealed. 

August, 1912. 


THE STRATHCONA TRUST 


(Instructions No. 10%) 


Physical Training and Drill are included in the Courses of Study in the 
Schools of the Provinces of Canada. Lord Strathcona has donated a sum of money 
and placed it at the disposal of a Committee which has been called “The Strathcona 
Trust.” The interest on the money invested is to be annually divided between the 
Provinces, according to their respective populations, and would result in each 
getting approximately the following percentage :— 


Dritanid CG hoe oe See 38 % Prince Edward Island ......... 1.8% 
On ehien 5.0 i BOLO ee ae ee 29 % Weanitoba, <> rte. te ae eh eee 6 % 
New Brunswitk sot au ve oe5ee ees 5 8% British Columbia’ .. «.::.a% aetna 
Neva SSCOLIS: icc teccsoe eae ee 8 % Alberta << 22.2) 91a See 3.2% 
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The Fund is intended as a stimulus or inspiration to the teachers and scholars 
of the schools in the teaching and study of the above mentioned Courses of In- 
struction. 

The general regulations of the Strathcona Trust for Canada provide that fifty 
per cent. of the whole amount for each Province shall be given for physical train- 
ing in the schools under the Department of Education; thirty-five per cent. for 
Military Drill, and fifteen per cent. for Rifle Shooting. 

Of the $10,900 allotted to Ontario, $2,180, as stated below, is apportioned to 
the High Schools; the balance, $8,720, is for Public and Separate Schools; $4,360 
of the $8,720 is to be given on account of Physical Training; $3,052 for Military 
Drill, and $1,308 for Rifle Shooting. 

The attention of the Public School Inspectors is especially drawn to the regul- 
ations regarding the awarding of the prizes. The matter should, therefore, be 
brought to the notice of the Teachers’ Institute, so that a Committee could be 
appointed and a decision arrived at regarding the mode of competitions, and the 
means of carrying the same into effect. The result of the competitions should be 
forwarded to the Deputy Minister of Education, immediately after the events, so 
that action may be taken by the Local Committee of the Strathcona Trust for 
paying the amounts for the prizes. 

The Local Committee of the Strathcona Trust for Ontario has recommended 
that $2,180 out of the $10,900 set apart in 1912 for Ontario shall be given to the 
High Schools; $1,090 for Physical Training; $763 for Military Drill, and $327 
for Rifle Shooting. The amount under each head will be divided proportionately 
among the four districts, according to average attendance, of the High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes in the three Military Districts of Ontario, and that portion of 
Military District 10 that isin Ontario. Fifty per cent. of the remainder will be set 
apart for the Public School Inspectorates of the Province for Physical Training 
for the Public and Separate Schools. ‘The balance in each department will be 
divided proportionally between the Public and Separate Schools on the basis of 
attendance. 

The amount to the credit of the Public and Separate Schools for Military 
Drill and Rifle Shooting will be divided among the different Public and Separate 
School inspectoral districts of the Province proportionally on the basis of the 
attendance. 

The following regulations, which have been adopted by the Local Committee 
of the Strathcona Trust for Ontario, are accepted by the Minister of Education 
for the Public, Separate and High Schools of Ontario. 


Physical Training 


1. That such proportion of the amount placed to the-credit of the Province of 
Ontario each year for Physical Training, as may be decided by the Local Com- 
mittee of the Strathcona Trust, shall be set apart for High Schools, and the balance 
for the Public and Separate Schools. 

2. That in case there is in any county or city no system of Physical Training 
approved by the Local Committee of the Strathcona Trust for the Province, the 
share of such municipality shall be retained by the Local Committee of the 
Strathcona Trust for the Province, to be used in such ways as, in the opinion of 
the said Local Committee, will best promote Physical Training in the schools of 
the Province. 
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Public and Separate Schools 


(a) That a standing committee on Physical Training be appointed by the 
Teachers’ Institute in each inspectoral district, of which the inspector shall be 
convener. (At least one Separate School representative should be on the com- 
mittee, if possible.) 

(b) That a special prize or trophy be offered for the best class in the county 
or city. 

(c) That two prizes, first and second, be offered for the best classes in each 
township. 

(d) That cities may be divided into districts, and prizes be given for each 
district. 

(¢) That a medal or trophy be awarded to the teacher of the class or school 
winning first prize in a county, township, city or district competition. 

(f) That the judges in competitions in Physical Training be appointed by 
the Standing Committee of the county or city Teachers’ Institute. No person con- 
nected either as trustee or teacher, with the schools taking part in the competition 
shall be a judge. 

(g) That county and township competitions for trophies should be conducted 
in connection with the county and township fairs. 

(i) That the competitions each year be based on the portions of the author- 
ized text-book* on Physical Training selected by the Local Committee of the 
Strathcona Trust for the Province. 

(7) That in addition to the trophies awarded for proficiency in physical ex- 
ercises prizes be awarded on the report of the Inspectors to the schools that reach 
the highest standing in the hygienic and sanitary conditions that promote most 
fully the health and physical development of pupils. 


High Schools 


1. That a standing committee on Physical Training be appointed, composed 
of the High School Inspectors, of which the inspector who is senior by reason of 
length of service shall be convener. 

2. That the committee shall make its recommendation, and base its awards 
according to the provisions regarding Public Schools, so far as they can be made 
applicable to the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 


Military Drill 


1. That such proportion of the amount placed to the credit of the Province 
of Ontario each year for military drill, as may be decided by the Local Committee 
of the Strathcona Trust, shall be set apart for High Schools, and the balance shall 
be divided proportionally between the Public Schools and the Separate Schools, on 
the basis of the registered school attendance, as contained in the last published 
report of the Minister of Education. 

2. That in case there is in any county, or city, no cadet system, or other form 
of Military Training, approved by the Local Committee of the Strathcona Trust 
for the Province, the share of such municipality shall be retained by the Local 
Committee of the Strathcona Trust for the Province, to be used in such ways as in 


*“The Syllabus of Physical Exercises” is published by the Copp, Clark Co., Lim- 
ited, Toronto. (Price, 25 cents.) 
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the opinion of the said Local Committee will best promote Military Drill in the 
schools of the Province. 

3. That trophies and medals be awarded to schools and teachers on a plan 
similar to that recommended for Physical Training. 

4. That the judges in drill competitions be chosen by the senior commanding 
officer of Militia units in the inspectoral districts in which the competitions are to 
be held. 

5. That a prize be given to each cadet company recommended as entitled to it 
by the Inspecting Officer of the Department of Militia, at the annual inspection. 
The Inspecting Officer shall base his decision on number enrolled, proficiency in 
drill, care of arms and accoutrements, and on the general discipline and bearing 
of the cadets. 

6. That in rural districts, two or more school sections be allowed to unite for 
the purposes of Military Drill, under the direction of the Inspector of Schools, 
who shall authorize such unions equitably on the basis of school attendance. 


Rifle Shooting 


1. That the amount placed to the credit of the Province each year for Rifle 
Shooting be divided in the same manner as in the case of Physical Training and 
Military Drill. 

2. That the share of any county or city in which the pupils do not practise 
rifle shooting shall be retained by the Local Committee of the Strathcona Trust of 
the Province, to be used in the way that in the opinion of the Committee will best 
awaken an interest in Rifle Shooting, and secure its universal introduction into 
the Schools of all parts of the Province. 

3. That the Militia authorities in each district be requested to co-operate with 
the special committee appointed by the Teachers’ Association to promote an interest 
in Rifle Shooting by Cadets, to provide suitable places for practice, and to make 
the necessary arrangements for scorers and officials to conduct practices and matches 
properly. 

(Matches and practices shall be conducted under the Militia Regulations.) 

4, That in addition to practices and matches at miniature ranges, cadets have 
the opportunity of shooting at regular ranges, with regular service ammunition. 

5. That groups of counties be encouraged to hold district matches between 
selected teams chosen from the best cadet marksmen in each county, and that in 
such matches each member of the winning team shall receive a medal or badge. 

(Regulations of Cadet Corps to Govern.) 


Toronto, October 7, 1912. 
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THE STRATHCONA TRUST 


(Instructions No. 10A) 


A Cadet Corps may be established in connection with a Public, Separate, or 
High School, according to the Regulations of the Department of Education, as 
contained in the circular of Instructions No. 10, and military drill would then 
be included in the exercises for the pupils of the school. ‘The Public School 
Regulations require instruction in physical culture to be given in connection 
with the course of study, and in order to do this the teacher must be qualified, 
but for this year the teacher of the school will not be required to be the holder 
of a certificate of qualification as Physical Instructor. The pupils may, there- 
fore, acquire a knowledge of drill and receive instruction in physical culture in 
every school. 

As already intimated in the circular of Instructions No. 1014, Lord Strath- 
cona has established a Fund, the interest of which will be disposed of by the 
Strathcona Trust Committee for distribution to the Provinces of the Dominion, 
as special awards or prizes in connection with physical training, drill, and rifle 
shooting. 

The sum of $10,900 has been allotted to Ontario for 1912, and has been 
divided between the Public, Separate, and High Schools, in accordance with the 
provisions of the regulations of the local committee of the Strathcona Trust for 
Ontario. ‘The Public and Separate School portion has been subdivided among the 
several Inspectorates. 

The amounts available for your Inspectorate under the three headings are as 
follows :— 


Physical Draining japes. a Milroy (Dailr <2 aoctia Rifle Shooting 7232. 


For Public and Separate Schools. 


The competitions in physical training, as stated in the Regulations, are to 
be based on the courses contained in the syllabus of physical exercises*. Special 
exercises have been selected. for this year’s competition. 

The Standing Committee of the 'Teachers’ Association is the body appointed 
to arrange and carry into effect the competition in physical training in each In- 
spectorate. 

On the receipt of the report of the Committee showing that the competi- 
tions have been held, and giving a detailed. account of the results, the amount for 
your Inspectorate will be forwarded to the Treasurer of the Committee. 

The awards for military drill and rifle shooting are to be made on joint 
action by the School Inspector, the Committee of the Teachers’ Association, and 
the Officers of the Militia, as provided by the regulations. 

It will be necessary for your Committee to come to a conclusion immediately 
as to whether any action can be taken in your Jnspectorate this year, and to notify 
the Deputy Minister of Education without delay, so that it may be known if the 
funds placed at the Committee’s disposal will be used or revert to the general fund 
in any or all of the three competitions. 


*Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Schools, published by the Executive Council, 
Strathcona Trust, Ottawa. A copy has been furnished to every school in the Province. 


25th October, 1912. 
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MANUAL TRAINING AND HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE IN HIGH, CONTINUA- 
TION, PUBLIC, AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


(Circular No. 3) 


I. General Regulations for the Establishment and Maintenance of Classes 


Introductory 


Vocational education includes all forms of education which fit for useful 
callings. In the Industrial Education Act and the Regulations of the Ontario 
Department of Education, the name “technical” is applied to schools and classes 
for the preparation of foremen and forewomen and the holders of minor directive 
positions in the trades and other industries: the name “industrial,” to schools and 
classes which meet the needs of manual workers in the trades and other industries, 
including the occupations of girls and women. In the technical and industrial 
schools and classes, except where subjects hke English literature, for example, are 
added for purely cultural purposes, all the subjects of the courses have an in- 
dustrial aim, and all the schooltime of the pupils is devoted to them. Manual 
Training and Household Science, on the other hand, are regular subjects of a 
modern Public or High School general course; they form a necessary part of the 
liberal education which every boy and girl should receive. Like the other sub- 
jects of such a course, they are cultural, but they are also especially practical. For 
each of them provision in schoo! is usually not more than two hours or an hour 
and a half a week, whereas, in industrial and technical courses the workshop 
practice needs from three to five half days a week, according to the sub- 
ject and the stage. Moreover, while introductory to technical and industrial 
courses, Manual Training and Household Science are neither technical nor in- 
dustrial themselves. And lastly, whereas the classes in Manual Training and 
Household Science are directly controlled by the School Boards, the industrial 
and technical schools and classes are managed by specially constituted Advisory 
industrial Committees and are only indirectly controlled by the School Boards. 
The foregoing distinctions are important and should be borne in mind. 

The Manual Training and Household Science courses begin in the Kinder- 
garten and are continued throughout all the forms of the Public Schools and the 
Lower Schools of the High and Continuation Schools, and the courses in the Fifth 
Forms and the Lower Schools are organized in accordance with local conditions. 
After the introductory courses in the lower forms of the Public Schools, courses 
in wood-working and wood-turning and the associated drawings, and in hand and 
machine sewing, cookery, and sanitation and hygicne are sufficient for the purposes 
of a liberal education. ‘The forging and the machine-shop practice, with their 
associated. drawing, which are now generally taken as part of the Manual Training 
course, properly form part of technical and industrial courses; but, except where 
comprehensive technical or industrial courses have been established, these sub- 
jects are for the present permitted by the Department of Education as extensions 
of the Manual Training course and are included therein for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the Legislative Grant. 


DAY CLASSES 


Day Classes for Manual Training and Household Science may be established 
and maintained, under the following regulations, by High, Continuation, Public, 
or Separate School Boards. 
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Qualification of Staffs 
1. Each member of a staff engaged in teaching Manual T'raining and House- 
hold Science in the High, Public, Separate, and Continuation Schools, herein 
provided for, shall possess the qualifications prescribed by the Minister of Education. 


Organization 

2. In addition to the elementary work in Manual Training and Household 
Science of the lower forms of the Public Schools, Boards may provide courses in 
wood-working and wood-turning, with the associated drawing, and, with the special 
approval of the Minister, in the forging and machine-shop practice of Form V 
of the Public Schools and the Lower School of the High Schools; and in the 
course in Household Science, the cookery, etc., of the same school grades. 

3. (1) There shall not be more than twenty-four pupils under the instruction 
of one teacher at one time in any of the courses of the higher Forms. 

(2) The time apportioned each class in Household Science or Manual Train- 
ing at each centre shall be not less than an hour and a half a week, except in tne 
case of the work in the lower forms of the Public Schools, when it should not 
exceed one hour. 

(3) The general organization shall be subject to the Minister’s approval. 

(4) In a form approved by the Minister, a register shall be kept showing 
the attendance and the work of each pupil; and a stock book containing a list of 
the equipment, with the cost of the same. 


Site, Accommodations, and Plans 
4. (1) The site, accommodations, and equipment for Manual Training and 
Household Science shall be subject to the approval of the Minister. 
(2) The plans of every building to be erected or of any room to be adapted 
for the purpose of Manual Training or Household Science shall be submitted to 
the Minister of Education and be subject to his approval. 


Equipment 

5. Subject to the Minister’s approval, the term “equipment” shall include 
any provision specially made for Manual Training and Household Science, as, 
for example, the tables, work benches, etc., as well as utensils, stoves, benches, 
tools, forges, lathes, and other apparatus. 

6. (1) The minimum equipment for each department of the Manual Train- 
ing of the higher Forms of the Public Schools and the Lower Schools of the High 
Schools shall be as follows :— 

Wood-working: 12 single benches with the necessary tools, and equipment 

for mechanical drawing. 

Wood-turning: 3 wood-turning lathes and band or circular saw with the 

necessary power and tools. 

Ornamental and Metal Work: A complete equipment for elementary work in 

brass and copper. 

Forging: 3 forges with anvil and tools. 

Machine-Shop Practice: 1 engine lathe. 

1 speed lathe. \ with accompanying tools. 
6 bench vices. 
Hack saw (power) Drill (power). 

(2) The minimum equipment for each department of the Household Science 
of the higher Forms of the Public Schools and the Lower Schools of the High 
Schools shall be as follows: 
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SEER 


Cookery, Sanitation, and Hygiene: Tables, stoves, and utensils sufficient for 
the instruction of 12 girls at one time. 

Hand and Machine Sewing: Two sewing machines with sewing and drafting 
tables sufficient for the instruction of 12 girls at one time. 

Laundry: Provision for the instruction of 12 girls at one time in washing, 
drying, starching, and ironing. 

(3) A library shall be selected, with the Minister’s approval, to a minimum 

value of $50 for Manual Training and Household Science, respectively. 


Distribution of Legislative Grants 


7. No grant shall be made for Manual Training unless at least provision has 
been made for wood-working and the associated drawing; or for Household 
Science, unless at least provision has been made for sewing, cookery, sanitation, 
and hygiene. 

(1) The Legislative Grants for each centre shall be apportioned as follows :— 

(a) An Annual General Grant for Manual Training of $250 and for House- 
hold Science, of $150. 

(b) Twenty per cent. of the annual expenditure for teachers’ salaries over 
$600, to a maximum of $200. 

(c) (i) For Manual Training, for the first year, 40 per cent. of the value of 
the equipment to a maximum of $880; and, for each of the three years following, 
20 per cent. to a maximum of $440. 

(11) For Household Science, for the first year, 40 per cent. of the value of 
the equipment to a maximum of $400; and, for each of the three years following, 
20 per cent. to a maximum of $200. 

(111) After the fourth year, an Annual Grant of 10 per cent. of the value of 
the equipment, to a maximum grant in each year for Manual Training, of $220; 
and for Household Science, of $100. . 

(d) An Annual Grant on the character of the special accommodations for th 
higher work according to the following scheme of grades: 


MANUAL TRAINING 


I II III IV 
Wood-working and Wood-turning Shop ...... STO. 008 = S72 50s. 00) saeanoU 
LORS O MOL Ol) Pee c civeccreisit hea co. aie ike a steie-s an el anenones 10 00 7 50 5 00: 2 50 
(NEA CHIT Cm OLOD Micetat. cache cee  Wiineistiues Sah eigs. of 6 a's 10 00 7 50 5 00 2 50 
Combination Forge and Machine Shop......... T5500 = eZ 7 50 Sy (AS 
SOCK MLL OON ere eer coclaicie ie elt otece ite pala ye ee weeis 5 00 3°75 2 50 1 25 
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(2) (a) In the distribution of the grant for Manual Training, the maximum 
recognized value of the equipment for the different departments shall be as follows: 


Wood-work, $500; wood-turning, $300; forging, $500; machine shop practice, 
$800; library, $100. 


(b) In the distribution of the grant for Household Science, the maximum 
recognized value of the equipment for each department of Household Science shal] 
be as follows:—Cookery, sanitation, and hygiene, $500; hand and machine sew- 
ing, $250; laundry work, $150; library, $100. 


(3) When the provision for the higher Manual] Training or Household Science 
is less than the time of one teacher for five hours and a half for each of five days 
a week, the General Grant under (1) (a) above will be correspondingly decreased ; 
when it is greater, it will be correspondingly increased. 


(4) No grant shall be paid on the equipment of a Manual Training or House- 
hold Science centre in which there has been no class for more than one year. 


(5) When an equipment on which the legislative grant has been paid to its 
full value remains unused for two years the Minister may direct the transfer of 
said equipment to one of the other centres in the Province. 


EVENING CLASSES 


1. Hvening Classes in Household Science consisting of cookery, sewing, sani- 
tation and hygiene, and in Manual Training consisting of wood-working and wood- 
turning, with the associated drawing, may be established and maintained under 
the following regulations, by High, Continuation, Public, or Separate School 
Boards. 

Note.—Manual Training and Household Science, as defined in the introduction of 
this circular, are subjects of the General High and Public School courses of study. 
They are not intended for workmen and workwomen, and they can be taken only by 
those who are not on the roll of a Day Public or High School. [See Public School 
Reg. 12 (1), and High School Reg. 22 (2).] Where the regulations for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of Evening Industrial Classes are complied with, the Advisory 
Industrial Committee may also admit to them pupils who are not engaged in the trades, 
but not vice versa. 


Conditions of Establishment 


2. No such evening class shall be recognized by the Department of Education 
which has not a total enrolment for each of (a) boys and (0b) girls of at least 
ten members in regular attendance from the beginning to the end of each term. 


Note.—Evening classes in forging and machine shop practice, with the associated 
subjects, when established, should be maintained under the control of Advisory Indus- 
trial Committees. 


Sessions 


3. (1) The session shall consist of two terms, the first beginning in Septem- 
ber and ending the last fortnight in December, and the second beginning the first 
week in January and ending in April, at dates to be selected by the School Board. 


(2) The classes shall be open for at least two hours on each of at least two 
evenings a week. 
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Qualifications of Staffs 


4. ‘The teachers of the evening classes shall hold the same qualifications as 
are prescribed for the teachers of the day classes. 


Distribution of Legislative Grants 


5. The Department of Education will pay the following proportions of the 
total salaries of the staffs of the Household Science and Manual Training Even- 
ing Classes :— 

In cities with population of 150,000 and over, one-third; in other cities, one- 
half; in towns, two-thirds; and in villages, five-sixths. 


General Regulations 


1. As far as practicable, the equipment and accommodations provided for 
Household Science and Manual Training Day Classes in the Public and the High 
Schools shall be used for the evening classes in the same subjects. 

2. On the report of the Inspector that the equipment or the accommodations 
are Inadequate or unsuitable, or that one or more members of the staff are ineffi- 
cient or not legally qualified, such reductions may be made in the general grant 
and in the grants payable upon the equipment, the accommodations, and the 
salaries of the staff, as the Minister may deem expedient. 

3. If in any year the amount voted by the Legislature is insufficient to pay 
the Grants in full, or if there is a balance over, the Minister may make a pro rata 
reduction or increase. 

4, The accounts of the Manual Training and Household Science Departments 
shall be separately reported each year to the Minister and the legislative grants 
shall be spent wholly for the purposes of Manual Training and Household Science. 
The totals of the receipts and expenditures shall, however, also be included in the 
General Financial Statement of the Board to the Department of Education. 

Notrt.—Being regular subjects of the school programme, the cost of establishing 
and maintaining Manual Training and Household Science classes in the High School 
shall be provided for in the same way as are the other subjects of the general pro- 
gramme. In apportioning the cost of a High School between the District and the 


County, the receipts and expenditures for these classes are, accordingly, to be included 
in the Board’s statement. (See High Schools Act, Sections 33-36.) 


II. Description of Accommodations and Equipment for Household Science 


Accommodations 


The following description of Household Science accommodations and equip- 
ment applies especially to urban schools, and is pro tanto applicable to the pro- 
vision for industrial and technical classes in cookery, dressmaking, millinery, and 
laundry work. 

School Kitchen.—For cooking, a room should be provided which is greater in 
length than in breadth. One 30 feet by 40 feet accommodates from twenty to 
twenty-four pupils and allows sufficient space at the sides between the tables and 
the walls. If the kitchen is an ordinary school building, the top floor is most 
desirable, for it allows of better ventilation and prevents the kitchen odours from 
reaching the other rooms. A basement, if used, should be thoroughly dry and 
have a good light. The wall finish of the kitchen should be washable. The best 
finish is a dado of tiling with a painted wall above, but, if the cost 1s too great, 
the whole wall may be painted. Where a wall is much broken, painted burlap or 

a1 &. 
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table oilcloth may be used for the dado. ‘The wall space should also be used for 
blackboards and cupboards, and the windows and doors should be placed accord- 
ingly.* 

The wood-work should be stained rather than painted, or it may be finished 
in oil. It should be without grooves or projections, as these allow the accumu- 
lation of dust. Old woodwork must, of course, be painted. 

Tiling makes the best flooring; good hardwood (maple) comes next, but if 
neither of these can be provided the floor may be painted or covered with inlaid 
linoleum. In this case the floor should, of course, be planed smooth. 

As the school kitchen necessarily differs considerably from the home kitchen, 
some schools have fitted up a small room adjoining, with the home kitchen equip- 
ment of sink, ranges, cupboards, refrigerator, utensils, etc., to give home kitchen 
practice. Here, sections of two or three girls work under the partial supervision ~ 
of the teacher. 

A store room is desirable as it makes possible the purchase of provisions in 
larger quantities, thus reducing expense. In this room closed cupboards having 
shelves of suitable width should be provided. If the shelves are movable the spaces 
may be adapted to the varying sizes of their contents. The store room and pantry 
should be closely adjacent to the kitchen and dining room. 

Dining Room. A dining room 12 feet by 16 feet will afford ample space for 
class work. ‘Too large a dining room is not economical. Here the wall finish 
need not be washable. A plate rail should be provided and a few good pictures hung 
from it. The floor should be of some hardwood, preferably oak, waxed and 
polished. The dining room should be furnished as much as possible like a home 
dining room, and should be close to the kitchen in order to avoid delay and waste 
of time in serving. The whole colour scheme and plan of furnishing should be 
settled before a start is made, in order that the result may be harmonious and 
artistic. In some schools the dining room furniture has been made by the advanced 
classes in Manual Training. 

Sewing Room.—The earlier work in the sewing course is taken in the grade 
class rooms at the school desk. Sometimes where the work is taught by the House- 
hold Science teacher, the kitchen or dining room is used for the purpose. Where 
a separate room is provided, it must be well lighted, and, where used for evening 
classes also, an adjustable drop light should be suspended over each table and 
machine. Ample blackboard space should also be provided, and sufficient cabinets 
and cupboards for the storage of material and the work in progress. For fitting, 
one corner of the room should be provided with a mirror and screened from the 
rest. | 
Laundry.—A large amount of laundry work may be carried on in the school 


*One of the most attractive school kitchens has been thus described: ‘‘ The room 
is large and sunny, being provided on three sides with fourteen large windows, and 
has a floor space of 30 feet by 50 feet. The artistic effect of the room has been 
enhanced by a colour scheme of blue, white, cream, and mahogany, to suggest the 
style of an old Dutch kitchen. The walls are covered to the top of the doors with blue 
buckram so finished as to be easily cleaned. At the height of the doors a shelf extends 
around the room. The walls above the shelf and the ceilings are of a deep cream 
colour. The windows are curtained with cream coloured shades and sash curtains of 
Russian crash in natural colour edged with blue fringed gimp. ‘The doors and window- 
frames and shelf are painted ivory white, while the doors and base boards are 
mahogany colour. On the shelf is an interesting collection of vases, plates, jars, etc., 
representing the wares of different nations. Three large cupboards with leaded glass 
doors in Dutch style are built across the corners, and contain china in blue and white, 
and a food museum.” 
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kitchen. For some years in Ontario this is the most that can be expected. If, 
however, a Board decides to provide a separate laundry room, it should consult 
the authorities at the Macdonald Institute, Guelph, or the University of Toronto, 
which have the best.equipped laundries in the Dominion. 

Cloak Rooms and Lavatories.—Where the pupils in attendance come from a 
school immediately adjacent, cloak rooms and lavatories may not be needed; but 
at centres where they come from distant schools, conveniences of the character 
prescribed under the High School regulations should be provided. Under no 
circumstances should clothes be hung in the kitchen. 

Heating.—Generally speaking, the kitchen does not need to be heated to the 
same temperature as an ordinary class room, for a considerable amount of heat 
is given off from the cooking. A thermometer should be hung in the room and 
the temperature kept at about 65 degrees. 

Inghting.—If the windows are well placed, light from the north may be more 
evenly distributed than where it is from the south. But sunlight adds to the 
cheerfulness of the room, and where the light is not from the north, window shades 
should be provided to regulate it. 

Ventilateon.—The ventilating system must be capable of regulating the tem- 
perature and removing the products of combustion and the odours arising from 
the cooking. To secure this promptly and effectively, the windows may be util- 
ized, but with caution, as draughts may affect the gas flames and ovens. A simple 
method of ventilation is to place boards under the lower sash of the windows in 
order to direct the draught towards the ceiling, or screens of cheese cloth over 
part of the lower sash space. The chimney may also be used if provided with 
suitable openings into the flue. 

Blackboards.—Ample blackboard space should be provided, as written material 
frequently requires to be preserved from class to class. Slate is to be preferred. 
(See High School Regulations). On one section of the board should be painted 
a list of all common food material, headed ‘current prices,’ and these prices 
should be changed by the teacher as the market fluctuates. 

An Apartment or Suite of Rooms.—The ideal provision for the practical 
side of the Household Science course is a cottage or suite of rooms. In one city 
in the Province a cottage formerly used by the caretaker was remodelled and now 
provides a school kitchen, a home kitchen, a bedroom, a bathroom, and dining- 
room. It is heated by a hot-air furnace, and so has all the conditions of an or- 
dinary house. This plan is strongly recommended. 


Equipment* 


Tables.—The arrangement of the work tables will depend on the size and 
shape of the room, the number to be provided and the position of the windows. 
The continuous table arranged in rectangular or hollow square form is frequently 
adopted and has proved satisfactory, especially for small children. Tihere should 
always be two openings in the continuous table—one facing the blackboard where 
the teacher usually stands, and the other directly opposite. 

Height, minimum 20 inches for children, maximum 32 inches for adults. 

Depth, minimum 20 inches for children, maximum 26 inches for adults. At 
least 24 inches should be allowed as working space for each pupil, but 30 inches 
or more is desirable. | 


*The prices given under this head throughout this circular are only approximate. 
The Department does not guarantee them. j 
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A working drawing and design of the tables that are supplied to the Normal 
Schools may be obtained from the Department of Education, Toronto. These, 
however, should be modified to suit local requirements. Each table is fitted with 
drawers and shelves or cupboards. Partitions in the drawers allow utensils defi- 
nite space. ‘These partitions may be movable. For lining, white table oilcloth 
or wrapping paper may be used, the former being preferable; or the drawers may 
be shellaced. Shelves or cupboards are placed directly under the drawers for 
holding large utensils and cleaning materials. Doors to cupboards underneath 
the table may be hinged at the top or the sides. By far the best arrangement for 
these cupboards is a roll front, which does away with the inconvenient door and 
costs very little more. Provision is generally made also for a moulding or baking 
board under the table top and above the drawers. he table top should project 
at least one inch to protect the faces of the drawers and cupboards when cleaning. | 
It is best made of maple, as this keeps a good colour, is easy to clean, and does 
not readily absorb moisture, etc. ‘The top should be made in the same way as is 
recommended for Manual Training benches, care being taken to prevent the open- 
ing of the joints, as when this occurs, the water used in scrubbing soaks through 
to the bake boards or into the drawers below. ‘T'he individual stoves are usually 
placed on the top of the table, which should, accordingly, be protected directly 
under the stoves by a strip of aluminum carefully tacked down at the edges, or 
of slate, marble, specially toughened glass, or vitrified tiling. In addition to the 
cooking tables, a supply table should be provided for the centre of the rectangular 
space. ‘This also may be fitted with cupboards underneath, but sufficient space 
should be left between the cupboard and the floor to allow of effective sweeping. 
Where a separate dining-room is not provided, table service may be taught here. 
In such eases, two 10-inch boards are sometimes attached to the two long sides 
of the supply table in order to give room beneath to sit comfortably. A teacher’s 
table, containing drawers and metal-lined receptacles for storing sugar and flour, 
is also required. 

Seats.—Seats of some kind are a necessity. Stools, chairs with folding backs, 
or swing seats may be used. If stools or chairs are used, the legs should be rubber 
tipped in order to lessen the noise; they should be of a size which admits their 
being placed under the tables when not in use. The attached seats may be of 
wood with an iron bracket screwed to the leg of the table and swinging under- 
neath when not in use. 

Stoves and Ranges.—When practicable, both a coal and a gas range should 
be provided. A plain coal range with six holes and removable tops and suitable 
oven and dampers is necessary. The burners of the gas range should have drilled 
holes, and both burners and tops should be movable to admit of effective cleaning. 
The most convenient type of gas stove has a high oven which does not necessitate 
stooping. For school use the oven should not be directly over the gas rings. 

A fireless cooker should also be provided. A cheap one may be made of a large 
wooden box, barrel, or pail filled with excelsior, hay, or sawdust. In addition to 
the two ranges a small stove is required for each pupil. This may be gas, electric, 
kerosene, or de-natured alcohol. In some of the towns of the Province where gas 
is not available, small electric stoves are used with satisfactory results. The in- 
dividual stoves may be removed entirely from the top of the table when not in use. 
The table gas stoves for individual use should be placed at such a height that the 
table beneath may be readily cleaned. The top should be large and flat enough 
to hold the cooking utensils without upsetting. Hinged joints which allow the 
stove to be swung from the table are sometimes used, but in this case great atten- 
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tion should be paid to the joint as leakages frequently occur. The series of 
individual stoves should be provided with a tap to cut off the whole gas supply 
when necessary. ‘I'he tap to each stove should be placed so that the pupil has not 
to put her arm over the flame in order to turn it off. 

Sinks and Plumbing.—In every kitchen there should be at least two sinks, 
each provided with hot and cold water, and to prevent crowding these should be 
as far apart as convenient. The best material is porcelain, though an iron sink 
enamelled may be used. Sinks should not be fitted into the work tables, for this 
prevents open plumbing; the space below the sink should never be enclosed. For 
taps, etc., nickel-plate is a good material. High faucets cause splashing. The 
S variety of trap should be used as it is easily opened. Drain boards should be 
provided. These may be of porcelain or wood. 

Kitchen Utenstls—All utensils should be plain with smooth surfaces and 
without angles. The materials of which they are made are aluminum, enamel, 
tin, earthen or wood, according to the purpose for which they are required. Fry- 
ing pans are usually iron or steel. 

The following is a list of equipment recommended for a class of 24 for in- 
dividual work: 

Graniteware: 24 saucepans No. 12 (with covers), 24 saucepans No. 10, 2 2- 
quart saucepans (with covers), 2 4-quart kettles (with covers), 4 double boilers 
(1 qt)., 24 small saucers, 24 plates, 2 colanders, 2 coffee pots (1 qt.), 1 funnel 
(medium size), + round pudding dishes (8-inch diameter), 2 teakettles (medium 
size), 2 pitchers (2 qts), 6 small dish pans, 12 rinsing pans, 8 soap dishes, 2 sink 
strainers, scrap jars with covers for tables (bean pots may be used)—estimated 
cost, $47.00. 

Tinware, Russian Iron, etc.: 24 tin plates (to work on), 24 measuring cups 
(1% pint size, marked also in thirds and fourths), 24 small cake tins (size at top 
about 514 x 234 inches), 24 small timbale moulds, 12 graters, 4 nutmeg graters, 
6 apple corers, 12 biscuit cutters, 4 sets muffin pans (6 in each set), 2 shallow tins 
(size to fit oven), 2 skimmers, 1 qt. measure, 4 steamers, 24 salt shakers, 4 pepper 
shakers, 1 bread box, 1 large flour tin and 1 large sugar tin for supplies, but un- 
necessary if the teacher’s table has zinc-lined drawers; 1 dust pan, 1 meat pan and 
rack, 24 small frying pans—estimated cost, $16.00. 

Wire Goods: 24 egg beaters, 2 Dover egg beaters, 2 toasters, 2 cake coolers, 1 
large strainer, 2514-inch strainers, set meat skewers, 2 potato mashers, 1 flour 
sifter—estimated cost, $3.50. 

Woodenware: 24 spoons for mixing (shallow bowls), 24 small pastry boards 
—if not fitted in tables, 12 small rolling pins, 2 bread boards, 2 chopping bowls, 
12 vegetable brushes, 8 scrubbing brushes, 6 scouring boards for knives—estimated 
cost—$10.00. 

Crockery or Earthenware: 24 bowls with straight sides (1 qt.)), 24 custard 
cups, 6 bowls with flaring sides (1 qt.), 6 bowls (2 qts.), 6 pitchers (114 pts.), 3 
pitchers (2 qts.), 6 soup plates, 6 teapots (1 pint)——estimated cost, $8.00. 

Cutlery: 24 tablespoons, 48 teaspoons, 24 knives and forks for desks, 24 veget- 
able knives, 6 spatulas, 1 meat knife, 2 bread knives, 2 chopping knives—estimated 
cost, $21.50. 

Glassware: 2 lemon reamers, 2 dozen screw-top glass jars (14 pint), 1 dozen 
1-quart glass jars (japanned top), 1 dozen 2-quart glass jars (japanned top), 2 
dozen 14-pint fruit jars, 2 dozen jelly glasses—estimated cost, $5.50. 

Miscellaneous: 1 food chopper, 1 iron frying kettle, 1 can opener, 1 corkscrew, 
1 screw driver, 1 pair scissors, 1 cleaver, 1 knife sharpener, 1 set scales (6 lbs.), 
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1 set fine knitting needles, 2 trays (japanned or white metal), 6 asbestos mats, 
1 match box, 1 whisk for stove, 1 polishing brush for stove, 1 floor brush (short 
handled), 1 broom, 1 cleaning pail, 1 garbage pail with cover—estimated cost, 
$10.00. 

Linen, etc.: 3 dozen dish cloths, 44 yard, 4 dozen table cloths, %4 yard (the 
cloths should be of different material so as to be easily distinguished) ; 4 dozen 
dish towels, 7g yard; 6 roller towels (2 yards), 2 floor cloths, 6 oven cloths (about 
14 yard square), 6 dusters, 3 yards cheese cloth—estimated cost—$10.00. 

Estimated total cost of utensils—not including serving dishes—$131.50. 

Serving dishes to be used in kitchen; these may be omitted from dining- 
room equipment: 24 cups and saucers, 24 plates (tea size), 24 cereal saucers, 2 
platters, 2 vegetable dishes, 6 plates (breakfast size), 2 small pitchers, 2 small 
sugar bowls, 6 glasses, 24 plated teaspoons, 24 plated forks (med. size), 34 plated 
knives (med. size), 3 tablespoons—estimated cost of china and silver—$34.00. 

Scientific Hxperiments.—If space will allow, a table for chemical and phy- 
sical experiments may be placed at the side of the room. A suitable scientific 
equipment is as follows: 1 doz. 4 oz. beakers, 1 doz. 14-pt. flasks, 1 do. 6-inch 
beakers, 2 doz. nests of test tubes (4, 5 and 6-inch), 1 doz. 2-inch watch glasses, 
1 chemical thermometer, 1 microscope. Estimated cost, $35.22. If, when needed, 
a microscope can be borrowed from the High School, this cost will be reduced by 
about $27.00. 


Dining Room.—The following list is recommended: 
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Dining Room table and chairs can, of course, be bought for less than the 
above prices. It would be better, however, to buy a good kitchen table than a 
cheap dining table. The dishes should be selected from “open stock” so that 
when breakages occur they may be replaced with the same kind of dishes. The 
china should be subdued in colouring. 

Sewing Room.—Where sewing is taken in the ordinary class room by the 
grade teacher, the following equipment will be sufficient for each pupil: 

A work box containing scissors, thimble, thread, cushion and pins, needles, 
measure and emery, and costing from 50 to 75c. per set is required. The boxes 
may be made of millboard, or candy boxes may be used. A special cupboard 
should be provided to contain these boxes and the working material. A demon- 
stration frame of coarse canvas and mounted on a stand is also desirable to teach 
the various stitch forms. 

Where a special room can be provided, the following equipment will be suffi- 
cient for 15 pupils in dressmaking or 30 in sewing: 


BRU Gomme MT a KT CLIC TIN) cg Misc coscs segs sPSedscee Bs opus. veh enn! «ee deone ee wrtstoy Sgaupheee $25 00 


Notr.—A less expensive table may be provided of boards supported on trestles. 
A convenient plan for the dressmaking tables is to have them hinged to the wall, so 
as to drop down when not in use. 
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Me SrOvcm oe DUIerssaniG CU DINS). | Wcw cis <2 ecys bes aw s ser maaera crete » aes 3 75 
( URORYS Bi gag Say ef UR ei er Sabie sa cetera ine 1 50 
ROR MIN MES OR ate ey st done Noe, SH, «Gib x pista cehnie By paler Naan 3 60 
|. UA SRG Ge) Ge 9 Sees ape An as. Ai ee a a a ih giige Sid eee eRe ree 25 00 
[MEAS SCORE = ee iy cara I 7 a a Ue ren eB ee ae ne 10 00 
SS Un me CITC SP Mt Ne ates oo Seace ok ore tovenel sme Sohne eee ee 100 00 
MN ENC CNT CSY Wy pe eh. sree whee pie ais se «ere e) nutes Bic cree 5 ogc eecee meer geen 3 60 
Eel Ol eam UL LOM IO1E) 008 a sa: Loe coin fave bop dae bn oe rege eo eke ees 9 40 
BROCE Ly C6 A (0eNs Ear leisy oon. cystine sel ent, eyelet aioe erieae Acne 2 40 
STITT ON CGe rel OCH rs, aah e tac cas axa a 2ap oe jolly Situs esete to ote eo pata euees ener Ne 3 00 

Motalecost Ob eQUIp Mens win aara cena een eat tae $174 75 


Laundry—The equipment given below is for laundry work carried on in 
the ordinary school kitchen as it is not probable that for some years separate 
laundries will be fitted up. In addition to the articles found in the kitchen the 
following will be required: 


MeO SSID Oe ETD oct, cis cus’ se wtiene tor eyeeo isle sead she .ee e's one's escleaprns cig bei $0 83 
See aa SIT UD S 4) o)2) ots. 5-saayo are toge ouaye pws Sinue ta <t> ote cnt mm hotel ete 7 20 
Nt I ec ara 5 Oo Ginyu igs hu prs aoe yee meee grote ee hap ee 23 
ee atria Ol See rr an goa ow ac Such teat at Se oie nr ame cutee ps fale eye oe agen 2 20 


i tay tee tS ee i oe ora an apb v e Bim Coie eave ord Simghdiors, «tills Gels opel byte 1 80 
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Fiat lrong,. 5° 1BSs gs res ee ace le e ee ete tes ace ee $3 

Hlat Trois, 4 108..* -..en0cehen tha ae tee Grae eee 5 eee Renee eee ee 2 

Polish tier ironss.\ <0 Seas ates Se Saket cinerea Lene ttn een se 3 

TTOM. POUAMOS a eae ag ae ato ee EL eet, pe ee 

Tron> Holders, asbestos ® p22 cn ea ek Se ae ee ee 

Dargeo Wariner - is. tcteee eaters peas Be Shee aye aware ee 4 

Small: Waingere® 2.72725: Gaerne cee AG alee hae erates eeeienee Nee ee 5 

Pin sip per > Sree sks Shae wae ee gene oe os epee Oe ee ee 

Glothes “Basket. 2° cience hese nce, ty ets c eenale, chs, 0 dude i vie Sates leer etas 2a rete eee 1 

Boer Ss tricces ee Sere at ease ee ek ae Meter ee 1 

Tabledsde feet On a tea Sy rin een ae cat nana eee Ser apenas hee 5 

Skirt: “Board ssh lb O ira apyrte c naiiea We oo ian eh ne Tn ike ce 12 

pinall Wash «Boards ce oes. 3 ieee ets tell ee San eee a 3 

Clothes: “Horses... --¢s.ncs Giles tte nce taeda, ee Re eee 1 

SoltssB ri sliege re ays kee NS Se atl 8: 2 aera Se mere ea acer eee 1 

W husk: 2B rOOMm Sse) oss cw otra nut, wie ona eR re ee 

100 Peet Glothes Iain * Use tye ees teh cn ooh se a ede ae ere 
GIOGHES 6 PITS tgs eo ak ew cee ee ay Bee or Oe en ee 
Pafetysand“ToiletePing: > {cate oe wees ene tac ota aaa eee ee 

I> Yard owWihite: Hlannel yo o.at hha ec Lek ee eee er ee 

10. Yards (Gheese. Cloth <<. sc. tee rae ter a aera ney ad ee 

TOY ards Unbleachede Cottons yen ae oe ete ee 

4 Yards Cotton Melting "(45 unchestwide)m ~ eee jst. oe ee 2 
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Totaltcost or equipment. ) -xyeeris tos see ee $63 
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Good work may, however, be done in the school kitchen with the following 


equipment : 


Pea lat Tone] Sale aeuct. 5 en ele, vated. as a eles een on Aeaieint © ten eee $8 
de cPoliehine =lrorists Val by 9 stags ce<atteptes ck oee ee eeneai, B a eee eees 4 
eG improved: Handlascn <. 2k + Se cud aire canine sate itty eine tare een 3 
142 POnve Wash* DOBLGS 2. a oat eter cops oa aS tae hee cy ie ee ah 
MOO LOGOS =. PANS! 7.545 mic, ee ee ta cae fale oleate een rsa 
T Clothes sbine oats forme cata res to on vgn eas ene ee 
DL Greye Blankets ais hove seen ate tee ao at enpece ern a et eed eee 3 
LOD Ss Vords (Capac s~ .. hg eee te aoe ke ieee a tin ae ee 1 
6 Yards: Gheese Cloth eo cere eo nk eek oe Serer ears coe ee 


Total’cost-of seq pment, 07 .2.ehae gh ent ah ee $22 
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Home Nursing.—_-Home nursing can be taught in the class rooms if there is 


a space where a bed can be temporarily placed. A special cupboard should 


be 


provided to contain the small articles. Much may be done with a large doll’s bed, 
with a large doll for the pseudo-patient. Where there is a cottage or apartment 
the bedroom is, of course, available. The following is a list of suitable equipment: 


Bedstead, steel frame, white enamel, woven wire spring ............ $6 
Mattress, ‘sanitary:« | sx. 5 scape hate Say Rahs oe octane eaten,» aaa 7 
Bosthey- .Pillow (<1 275% s.03 +. aede en ne pie ed tee pa eee 


2: - Cotton Shiota <0 hk ek oe ee ee ee eee 4 
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Emergency Cabinet—A First Aid Emergency Cabinet should be provided in 
each shop, containing rolls of cotton and gauze bandages, absorbent cotton, sur- 
gical and styptical gauze, tourniquet appliances, ointment for burns, bruises and 
cuts, antiseptic soap, and a book of emergency directions. 

Illustrated Material—The teaching of Household Science may be greatly 
helped if appropriate charts and specimens are used. Examples of these are as 
follows: Charts showing the comparative nutritive and economic value of foods, 
and the different cuts of meat properly coloured. Home-made charts may be 
prepared from cuts in various bulletins and text books. A bulletin board should 
be provided for the posting of current items of interest relating to household 
management. Specimens of foods and other material may be placed in jars or 
bottles labelled and arranged in order on shelves. Such specimens may be ob- 
tained from large manufacturers, as, for instance, the makers of cocoa, flour, 
cereals, cottons, linens, etc. 

Library—Every Household Science department should be furnished with a 
reference library. A list of suitable books will be found in the Reference Catalogue 
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issued by the Department of Education. ‘T'wo or three of the best housekeeping 
magazines should be taken and the reading of the pupils should in all cases be 
directed. If a dining-room is provided it may be used as a reading-room also 
when not required for table service. A school scrap book will be of service for 
keeping recipes and newspaper and other cuttings. 


III. Description of Accommodations and Equipment for Manual Training 
in City and Town Schools 


The following description of the accommodations and equipment for Manual 
Training applies especially to Urban Schools and is pro tanto applicable to the 
provision for Technical and Industrial classes in Wood-working,, Wood-turning, 
Forging, and Machine shop practice. 


Accommodations 


When accommodation has yet to be provided, Boards should erect a separate 
building adjacent to the school with accommodations as detailed below. When 
rooms in a building already erected are to be adapted, the conditions detailed 
below should be observed, as far as practicable. As a general prescription, it 
should be borne in mind that the workshops should be so situated as not to disturb 
the rest of the school. 

Woodworking Shop.—A room 30 feet by 40 feet, situated above ground, will 
provide for all the requirements of wood-working and wood-turning. A basement 
room, unless specially erected for the purpose, is seldom satisfactory. For demon- 
stration purposes, a portion of the shop should be set apart with two or three tiers 
of benches or chairs for the pupils, and with a blackboard, and a bench and set 
of tools for the teacher. If possible, however, a separate demonstration’ room* 
should be provided immediately adjoining the shop. 

An abundant supply of light is a prime requisite for shop work. Light from 
above is best. Otherwise it may come from any side or from all sides. If the 
windows are placed 4 or 5 feet from the floor, there will be sufficient wall space 
for displaying panels, tool racks, charts, ete. The light should fall on the back 
and left-hand end of the bench or on both ends. When artificial light is needed, 
electric light is to be preferred, and one lamp properly guarded may be suspended 
over each bench or one or more electric clusters may be placed in the ceiling. In 
the former case, the lamp should be capable of being raised or lowered. 

A special room about 18 feet by 18 feet should be provided for storage purposes 
adjacent to the shop, but material may be stored in the shop, where it does not 
interfere with the work. A store room is especially desirable where there is a 
large attendance of pupils. Lumber may be stored on end in a portion of the 
wall space, the various kinds and sizes being separated by pegs. Along one side 
of the storage room should be arranged 3 rows of pegs, each 1 foot apart and 
about 14 inches long. The first row should be placed 18 inches from the floor, 


*Tn the School of The Ethical Culture Society, New York, a special demonstra- 
tion room is provided with desks, demonstration bench, and blackboards. A swinging 
blackboard is fitted into the wall, separating the demonstration room from the work- 
shop. The working drawings of the piece of work under construction are drawn on 
the board, and when the class passes into the workshop the board is swung about a 
central pivot, and it then serves as a working plan for the class at the benches. When 
not in use for demonstration purposes, the room may be used as an ordinary class 
room. In this way convenient accommodation is provided for drawing the working 
plans which are ordinarily made at the bench.” 
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the next 314 feet, and the top 8 feet. This arrangement permits the different 
lengths and kinds of boards to be stored on end between the pegs, thus allowing a 
board of any required length to be readily selected. Along another wall should 
be ranged nests of pigeon holes extending from the floor to the ceiling, and pro- 
viding storage for cut up material, nails, screws, hardware, etc. Doors should be 
provided to keep out the dust. If power is available, a circular saw may also be 
placed in the storage room to cut lumber into sizes suitable for class use, as it 
is more economical and convenient to buy the lumber in boards than in cut sizes. 
Finished work of small dimensions may be stored in the pigeon holes or in pigeon 
holes in the teachers’ room; one pigeon hole, if possible, being allotted to each pupil. 
The size of each pigeon hole depends, of course, upon the size of the work con- 
structed. ‘They should be so arranged that one door will cover the work of one class. 
Finished work of large dimensions should be stored where suitable space is avail- 
able. . ; 

Forge Shop—rThe size of the forge shop depends on the number of forges 
to be installed; except in the larger cities, six are sufficient. Like the wood-working 
shop, the room must be adequately lighted and provided with storage accommoda- 
tions for stock, fuel, and work. The light in the forge room should not shine 
directly on the anvil or forge. If it does, it makes it impossible to judge the 
proper heat of the metal. The north side of the school building is preferred, 
but, if possible, the forge room should be located in a one-story building with a 
large skylight. If the windows are a suitable distance apart, the forges may be 
placed between them along the wall; but an open space should be left in the 
centre for vice bench, tool racks, ete. As in the case of the wood-working room there 
should be a demonstration forge and anvil, blackboard, and tiers of seats for the 
pupils. The anvils should be set at such an angle to the forges that there will be 
plenty of elbow room and no danger of pupils interfering with each other. The 
floor should be concrete, but if wood is used (and it has some advantages) it 
should be properly protected under the forges and anvils, with sheet iron or zine 
about 12 gauge. 

Hither of two kinds of forges may be used, 7.e.:(1) The hand blown smoke 
burning, self cleaning, forced natural up draft forge with overhead piping. (2) 
Down draft forge, pressure and exhaust blowers, with underground piping. The 
underground tile piping possesses many advantages over the system of overhead 
piping; it does not obstruct space and light, and is indestructible and entails no 
further expense after initial installation. The position of the forges should, of 
course, be planned before the floor is laid. If it is probable that at any future time 
additional forges will be installed, the tiling therefor should all be laid at once; 
for then the additional forge connections can be made without tearing up the floor. 

Machine Shop.—tThe floor of the room for machine shop practice should be 
solid, so that the lathes and other machines may be securely bolted to it. An 
auxiliary room is also needed for the storage of the numberless small tools; the 
shop check system of distribution of tools should be used. The machine shop 
should be well lighted from two opposite sides; the lathes should be placed along 
one side under the windows, and a bench fitted with vices for fitting, chipping 
and filing, along the other. At one end should be a demonstration gallery pro- 
vided with blackboard, a teacher’s demonstration lathe, and tiers of seats. The 
centre of the room is thus reserved for other power machines, such as tool grinders, 
shapers, drills, etc. All machines are best driven by individual motors. When 
overhead shafting has to be used it should be hung in such a way as to prevent 
vibration in the room above. 


Combined Forge and Machine Shop.—tIn the majority of schools in the Pro- 
vince it is neither necessary nor desirable to equip one shop for forge work and 
another for machine shop practice. Except in the cases where large industrial 
classes in these subjects are probable and the room will have to be used at night, a 
room combining the equipment of the two will suffice. In this case windows in 
every available space are desirable. 

- Blackboards.—Adequate and suitably placed blackboards are indispensable for 
all the workshops. For details of construction consult the High School Regula- 
tions. Each should be equipped with chalk, compasses having a rubber or steel 
reversible point, and tee and set squares. The board should have one square edge 
on which a tee square may be used. ‘This provision may be secured in one or 
other of two ways: Either by a sliding board in front of the fixed board or by 
blocking out the centre section for a distance of 1 inch. The former is to be 
preferred, as it provides additional space. It also allows drawings or other work 
on the fixed board to be covered when desired. If one section of the blackboard 
is provided with vertical and horizontal lines an inch apart and with isometric 
angle lines, it will be of great service in making freehand dimensioned sketches. 

Cloak Rooms and Lavatories—Where the pupils in attendance are from a 
school immediately adjacent, cloak rooms may not be needed; but, at centres where 
they come from distant schools, cloak room conveniences of the character prescribed 
under the High School Regulations should be provided. A wash basin or trough 
with hot and cold water, soap and soap receptacles, and towels should be provided 
in each shop. 

Emergency Cabinet.—A First Aid Emergency Cabinet should be provided in 
each shop, containing rolls of cotton and gauze bandages, absorbent cotton, surgical 
and styptical gauze, tourniquet appliances, ointment for burns, bruises and cuts, 
antiseptic soap, and a book of emergency directions. 

Teachers’ Room.—A room of at least 8 by 10 feet should be provided for the 
teachers, furnished with a desk for correspondence, and with a cabinet for the 
filing of drawings, blue prints, etc. Where there are more than one teacher, a 
larger room is necessary. In such a room pigeon holes may also be provided for 
special work or to supplement the usual storage facilities of the building. 

Heating.—Sixty degrees will afford a good working temperature. A _ther- 
mometer shall be provided for each shop. Where stoves are used, they shall be 
surrounded by a jacket of tin, zinc or galvanized iron, and every precaution taken 
to prevent the ignition of shavings or other refuse. 

Ventilation.—Provision should be made for an adequate supply of pure air 
at all times. There should be a complete ‘change at least three times an hour. 
in the forge room special provision is necessary for carrying off the products of 
combustion. If the forge itself does not make this, special attention must be 
given to the general system of ventilation. All windows should be made to open 
so that these may be used if necessary. 


Equipment 

1. For the lower forms of the Public School the equipment should be as 
follows :-— 

Paper Work.—Pencil, scissors, ruler graduated in inches, halves, quarters, 
and eighths, mill board for each pupil to protect the desk top, paste or other 
adhesive, and paper for drawing and construction. 

Cardboard Work.—In addition, knife, compasses, set square for each pupil, 
one ticket punch for every five pupils, and cardboard of various weights. 
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Kmfe Work.—lxnife, pencil, ruler, compasses, try square for each pupil, 
three or four sinall hammers, two hand screws, oil stone, oil can, and assorted 
brad-awls for the class, and working material. 

®. For the higher forms of the Public Schools and the lower forms of the 
High and Continuation Schools, the equipment should be as follows :— 

Wood-working Benches.—The benches should be placed in the best lighted 
part of the room in such position that the light may fall upon them from above 
or from the left. A space should be left between the benches to allow free passage 
to both pupils and teachers, with sufficient aisle space where there is a good 
deal of traffic. ‘The minimum space between the back of one bench and the front 
of another is 30 inches; 3 feet, however, is desirable. The benches may be single 
or double—preferably single—well and strongly made, rigid in action, and of 
selected, well-seasoned maple throughout, or at least with tops of that material. 
These provisions are especially necessary when the Manual Training benches are 
used for industrial evening classes. Adjustable benches, except those with steel 
frames, are never satisfactory. The tops of the benches should be formed of strips 
1 inch to 24% inches wide, glued and dowelled together. They should never be 
made of one piece. Hach bench should have two vices, one at least a rapid acting 
one and the other with an iron screw. If the benches are provided with tool 
racks, the edges of the tools should be properly guarded, and the handles should 
project as little as possible above the top of the benches. 


Notre.—Benches should be bought from firms that make a specialty of their con- 
struction; others are seldom satisfactory. 


The benches should be equipped as follows: 
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Pair; Cutting Pliers, e1de {pss teense tare eee a oer 
Parr Ronnd: Nosed & PhersoRINChes Mae on set ee ee a 
Hammers, 137072. N0. Bes. eae tor eee, ee ea 
Firmer Gouges, 14% inches and handles, octagon, boxwood .......... 
Firmer Gouges, 14 inch and handles, octagon, boxwood .......... 
Firmer Gouges, 34 inch and handles, incannell, boxwood ......... 
Firmer Gouges, 14 inch and handles, incannell, boxwood ......... 
Bent C Tools, 1 inch and handles, octagon, boxwood .............. 
Bent C Tools, 34 inch and handles, octagon, boxwood ......:....... 
Matchet: : its dees. 2 Sh ee eee es eae a ee 
Pad (Saw: N0:Birs censor Af Coma: lias Dae a1 iveeatet ee tne et ae 
Burning: Sawes-10 Wiiches cpt ete alc street ters korn toes pee 
Turning ‘Saws, J Benches = eww ae eG, eee ee 
Crosd: Ont Baws, 22.anenes’ . vusac.se eee he ae ee ee ee 
Rip “Saws, 22 inches >. .:4,.5% saaee oie yo o/a rene mie ae eee ee 
Cupboard, lower part fitted with drawers, upper part with glass panel- 
led doors, made in swhite ash, polished (a. capa «cw -ce ve oslo ania 
Black Board, T square, 2 set squares and compasses .............. 
Saw: Bene. 6 css ais weiss cts pte te ae oe et 


6 Fa 0) 6) se. 0 (are FS. 18) @) 8's 8 OO: MG e OES, C1650) SO en CSS 


eee fe, Shien 87 0) 0.4.0) 6) fo) o SO. 6 (0) :0) 64 e460) O* WES Le 6 6s Mente, Cn ene 
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I RO) HO CO Can Pe eer Paws ot weleh os avs oe ook uh ed eee $4 00 
Neo WeGeoeCleSks STG SCH AlTy ss. 55 2% Sects cael bie 0 hee doen OVA cco we ae 10 00 
poll TRG el Ree 5 oO oe en eg a ele reaper oa 


Wood-turning.—Where wood-turning is carried on it will usually be in the 
wood-working room, and the lathes should be placed along one side under the 
windows. The lathe should have the following general specifications: 10-inch 
swing-over bed; length of bed, 314 feet; distance between centres, 24 inches; 
weight, 250 lbs.; floor space over all, 3 feet 10 inches x 26 inches. Each lathe 
should be provided at the back with a shelf and tool rack. A comprehensive tool 
equipment for each lathe is as follows :— 


Turning gouges, 44-inch and 34-inch ............... $0 54 
Flat Turning Chisels, 5-16-inch and 34-inch ......... 60 
Round-nose Chisels, 5-16-inch and 5g-inch ............ AY 
Squareeciiscis, 4 -1nchands Inch: set... 8 eae es 4 42 
Megas BLOOM tO ITC aru vores gc hen seses oat etecty este eieue ess 37 
Panne Gouges, Yo-inch and l-inch ....55.0..0.4.0..% 94. 
PSL), «OOM SEROMA ee FRc er Cee aie a eae irae ae Renate 49 
WVaAchitasolip Stone. qo... ssi Shoe pee Coe ae RA ERD 03 
imme Calipers. cen «Scent. secede Petes aietete ale 4 61 
Qa! Cart Occ Seis ant Baie So eae Oe ene te ee aera ae 20 
He ie PUG meee et sos as oe Cie weg ey ates aes a sort dagles 28 
HEU Maer Marae tried Rs, ole ey Fee ans oe, Gn asl carina ialvey'en cnn Gio snails 10 

Motalecosteor tools tor each: lather <0 oe er, tes $5 00 


Metal-working Benches.—More or less simple metal work is often introduced 
in connection with the course in wood-work. ‘The bench for this should be strongly 
built with a flat top constructed of strips, as prescribed above for the wood-working 
benches, along one side of the room and equipped with one or two machinist’s 
vices. A vice with an anvil cast with it will be most serviceable; this bench will 
also be useful in assembling larger work. 

Glue and Stain Benches.—Though the use of cold liquid glue is becoming com- 
mon, an ordinary gas ring, properly protected, should be provided for preparing 
and heating glue. Glue, finishes, and stains should never be used at the wood- 
working benches. A cupboard, the front of which lets down to form a bench, 
covered with zinc, may be used for storing and using these materials. 

Forge Shop.—Except in the larger cities six forges are sufficient. Hach forge 
should be provided with the following: 

1 anvil (100 to 125 Ibs.) set on hardwood block, suitably bedded in the ground 
at least 18 inches; 1 toolstand, 14 inches by 21 inches by 27 inches high. This 
may contain three or more drawers for storage of work on which each boy is 
engaged: anvils cost from 10 to 12 cents per |b. 

Also one each of the following: fire set; 14-inch flat jaw tongs, 16 inches; 
3£-inch flat jaw tongs, 16 inches; 14-inch flat jaw tongs, 16 inches; 34-inch flat 
jaw tongs, 16 inches; gad tongs, pick-up tongs, 1% inches; hot chisel (square 
stock) 114 inches; hammer (square face) ; flatter, 2 inches (square face) ; 14-inch 
round hand punch; 114 or 114-inch ball pein-hammer; caliper rule; 1 centre 
punch. Estimated cost, $38.00. 
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The following tools for general use are also necessary: 1 hardie, 1 cold set, 
1 pair 3£-inch fullers, 1 pair 34-inch fullers, 1 brass 2-ft. rule, 1 pair 9-in. calipers, 
1 pair 4-in. outside calipers, 1 steel square, 1 light forging hammer, 1 heavier 
forging hammer, 1 sledge hammer (8 lbs.) for every three pupils. Estimated 
cost $18.00. 

Machine Shop.—The work in this course falls naturally into three divisions. 

1. ORNAMENTAL WorK IN BRAss AND CoppEerR.—The equipment needed is as 
follows: Anvils and hammers of various shapes, an annealing tray (if a forge 
is not available), a box large enough to hold 2 gallon stone jars, and about half a 
bushel of sawdust, a pair of blacksmith’s tongs, cutting shears straight and 
curved, steel square, jeweller’s saw frame, piercing saw, breast drill and assort- 
ment of drills, compasses, calipers, surface plate, assortment of files, sandbag or 
engraver’s pad, pitch block, set of chasing tools and punches, set of dapping tools, 
a dapping die, flat, round nosed and pointed pliers. Estimated cost, $60.00 (for 
10 pupils). 

2. CHIPPING AND Fit1ne.—The equipment for chipping and filing consists of 
heavy benches fitted with machinist’s vices, one for every boy under instruction 
at one time. ‘lhe vices should be of various patterns, and each vice should be 
equipped with the following tools: 


a-l6-inch*square tile G-Iichest 2. estat secre a eee $0 08 
Hilsiesbdstard stile, lee inches enn l eee ieee nd 1 
Elaride second cutie. Lowi cies tants ae eenre nee vone 22 
Half eround bastardetie= | OinGiiec earner e 15 
SMmOoth He -ey SINChGs = eh ecm ee. ver ieet Pe ee tee coe 10 
Halt, yound=secondecutenle; eam nChesey eres rs er et 09 
‘Pillar file<G0rnches: Byte cy ee tenc re ee eres 09 
Daper saw: tile\-Griniches =. Sette. nee teu eee 06 
T-lp ober Pisa cet eae women oe ore eee cn 45 
Hale ena ed Sei aang ont a aetiee o hetae hi: Oe ee ene ee Ree 08 
4 INCAS DUING JOLVIO CL = sactee eeres cee one ee aerate ae 31 
oclnGh ieteelcscalen wine ccm ae ee eee hea fa tea emer | eee 32 
iC Sbeel SQ Uae’ cote ben i eee rete ee ee 2 00 
Centre spancli ie 7s tees Se eee eee ae iL 
Sori bern ets ccs avery 5 ee eee eee aati ere 12 
Goldevchigel > 2. masa tatacte sects se nrccolck het) PRs on ate eee 08 
Cape, cliteel vee st meget eee ee eee 15 
Rotini d ose chisel cists sae ee ee ee Ae ce 11 
Pair tolvcopper, wicew jaws © 1 ia tes far eee ere 75 
Total cost; cect ow ee, Nee nl a eee eee $5 44 


38. LATHE AND MACHINE WorK.—2 engine lathes 10 inches swing, 4 feet 
bed; 1 speed lathe 10 inches swing, 4 feet bed. Each lathe to be fitted with the 
necessary attachments driven by individual motor if possible, and supplied with 
the following tools: 


Diamond) pot: stool cht ae eee cee es $0 48 
RSW ANU se CeOd efoto es a eee Sa ee ee ee ee 48 
Sie! LOG aac oie oe eo ee ee ee See 48 — 
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SUAS EGANGE - HOLE PEL 2 0 eyo irt eRaCA  , cae ee $0 48 
(vetbtemOUNC we: Saree re cette oe a SR oh ee, 7A 
FRIMCMM OD TINS mca PC omnes wi. vcs toutes ook 31 
Perelman ys tO Ore Cal LOL Ga eri cyatercsrtn. oe cbevaac cs ssh hrotu ices GPR 3 a7 
BUCH SCCO FEC CULO Mer Rite or atni sinc idee SO NES aks oie een 60 
SDeIVEL OMse DULG Omran ates tie ne Moret Or loa ee «OO, ee ame Sin ean 20 
Lathe dog, 14-inch, 34-inch, 1-inch and 114-inch ...... 152 

PObalmeOSUetbtee tt cree or ocnes hewn Chae. $5 41 


If the lathes are not driven by individual motors, the necessary shafting, 
pulleys, balls, and hangers must be supplied. 

1 12-inch drill press with capacity to drill 114-inch hole, automatic feed. 

1 Grindstone and trough. 

1 Power Hack Saw. 


A small planer or shaper may be added if desired. In addition to the above 
the machine shop equipment comprises numerous small tools, too many to enumerate, 
and varying in quality and kind. These can be added as the work demonstrates 
their necessity. 

Combined Forge and Machine Shop.—The following is a list of a combined 
equipment. 


ath 


‘ivaiag Wavene 1 Dish aves See ei ce ks steer a aa trang ek meio tear ilies $236 %5 
One additional lathe to be provided. 
Grinding machine with two emery wheels .......... 34 00 
Vleet < ARC yok KE Sele el Ca 2. <a scetan, er ee  e a  Ae 155 00 
Mom OrCeceal lL MMOLOTS ete tachi, nscerc thet tas 128 00 
Ole G2 Le a ifsc | WEEN Se EE Wiley comes WO haar a aera eg 24 00 
INOpmLOMDACKeCeabcUemUA PGT .r).c teil: os feie © oust Sees 270 25 
DPE) Tes, GRaTN AAS ASA Ranting ete ane aM rn rr 22 50 
SPETATS HH ese FN se a Se AT oe ear sein A 42 00 
Bae Ke ear out Til lates eee np acto alan rote oti oli sme oo meoe 80 00 
VO CTIC UMA ICO me Oo Gram te Al overs one, ie et oot toa ses 67 70 


Illustrative Material—aAs the rooms set apart for Manual Training are usually 
class rooms as well as workshops, the question of cultivating the taste of the 
pupils should not be lost sight of. Material may be obtained for this purpose, 
which is also illustrative of the shop work. Examples are: Panels of specimen 
woods, cones from the various evergreens, pressed leaves of the hard woods, 
photographs of lumber industries, forest scenes, framed prints of the principal 
lumber furnishing trees, etc. Panels should also be provided with specimen tools, 
the parts of which have been separated and named. Specimens may also be 
obtained from manufacturers showing the steps in the manufacture of the tools; 
also blue prints used in the local factories. 

Library.—Each Manual Training Centre should be furnished with a book- 
case and a rack for magazines and illustrated catalogues. Many firms publish the 
latter richly illustrated with actual photographs, which can be used in teaching 
design and proportion. A scrap book in which to store drawings, cuttings, and 
photographs is also desirable. For suitable reference books, see Reference Cata- 
logue issued by the Department of Education. 

22 E. 
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IV. Special Regulations for the Establishment and Maintenance of 
Elementary Household Science Classes in Village 
and Rural Schools 


Establishment, Maintenance, and Legislative Grants 


1. The Public or Separate School Board of Trustees of a village or rural 
school which is unable to avail itself of the provisions of the General Regulations, 
but which maintains classes in Elementary Household Science satisfactory to the 
Minister of Education, employs a teacher with a Departmental Certificate in this 
subject, and provides accommodations and equipment satisfactory to the Minister, 
shall be paid an initial grant not exceeding $50 and a subsequent annual grant 
of $30 for each school approved by the Minister, from any appropriation made 
by the Legislature for instruction in the subject. In no year, however, shall the 
Legislative Grant exceed the total expenditure of the Board for these classes. 

2. The accounts of the classes in Elementary Household Science shall be kept 
separate from the general school expenditure, and grants made must be expended 
solely for these classes. The totals of the receipts and expenditures shall, how- 
ever, also be included in the General Financial Statement of the Board to the 
Department of Education. 

3. A definite place shall be provided for all the classes in the time table, 
satisfactory to the Inspector of Household Science. 

4, On the report of the Inspector of Household Science that the organization 
and the teaching are satisfactory, an annual grant of $30, in addition to the 
regular salary paid by the School Board, will be paid by the Minister out of any 
appropriation made by the Legislature for this purpose, to each legally qualified 
teacher who holds also a certificate in Household Science, and who gives instruc- 
tion in accordance with the regulations of the Department of Hducation. 

5. If in any year the amount voted by the Legislature is insufficient to pay 
the grants in full, or if there is a balance over, the Minister may make a pro rata 
reduction or increase. 

6. The foregoing provisions shall not apply to schools receiving grants for 
Household Science under the General Regulations. The grants made to them 
cover the Household Science of all the classes. 

7. When an equipment on which the Legislative Grant has been paid to its 
full value remains unused for two years, the Minister may direct the transfer 
of said equipment to another school in the Province. 


Accommodations 


The following description of Household Science accommodations applies to 
the Schools provided for above: 

Cookery, Sanitation, and Hygiene.—lIf a separate room is provided, the General 
Regulations as to the accommodations apply. But such a room, though desirable, 
will be seldom available, and the elementary work may be done in the school room 
with the equipment given below. The trestle tables may be placed at one end and 
removed when not in use. If this is not practicable, the trestles may be placed 
across the desks in such a way that the pupils may work on each side. If the 
teacher’s table has a flat top, this may be used in addition. The trestles may even 
be dispensed with and the table tops placed across the desks. 

The Board shall also provide facilities for storing the utensils, supplies, and 
other requisites. 


| 
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Equipment 


Kitchen Utensils—Where gas stoves, plumbing, and a separate room are not 
available, the equipment should be as follows: 


No. 1 Equipment for 12 Pupils 


Meirestie tables -...:..0.... $20 55 La SseDasliswe tial cae $0 92 
Memiatown DOWIS <i... c:'s.'. 85 Se DP ralming qian secs aac. eee 69 
Pea etiDS * so AN. ea 95 Dae ACU PELs a. .e hee kate 40 
2 Teacups'and saucers .... I 25 ie C Olander eee ee et, 35 
Poe limemeasuring cups ..... 1 25 LATHE Weds chan oil ey te Re trae 18 
Meme ODCRLCIS ss... o 30 Deer vari Oe ache om <3 20 
oC cere ri. aoe wd. 50 mePepper shakers. bbs os cs..e ail) 
MeO ASCUKDIVES se en's se 1 25 Tee) eteratncacts atten tp eee ee 50 
feerarne knives ........ 1 25 6 Stoves (kerosene) ...... 6 00 
13 TR ENWCC Ae eas are aee er 85 GsSOUp plated. ct seeaesns oe 60 
Bemoavice pans @ 2 jens. nt. 1 68 Wh SNS Fi arin ete ne Per 45 
Peeeae SPOONS a view So . + ws 40 PPA UCOM ATE cma aon, teense 23 
Peeywooden spoons. ........ 60 IS Sauce. Pan se cneso ate nuns 30 
Memetew, Pans 66.5 i... -. 2 40 1 Covered kettle . ........ 60 
Bem OUEAINCTS |< 5. 2. he ee 65 a Dishigs Palisa neat ek ene aune. 2 00 
Ue ho 2, oo jo toa gw 9 80 Opa cOllensie nt --cigt; cteien 48 
Mow yellow. ..2. iw. 25 De Walken LINSi. pesmi op eae. 35 
Umebowl yellow .2. 0.0.05: 35 AMG TALeT Sy ary. cx oon eee. 40 
DOM VyeLLOW 2.8. aw a 45 SD MOUPAIMOLS Seay ae pita area an, 15 
WMPIGENESCISSOTS: Sy le td 50 Ze SPAUeSPANiges there ata aan 20 
OM CINCO PANG cao eee ss as 90 Peet DTOe DAL lSe rar. 8 tueeccuiee 70 
omiled, siTalners 4 (8... <2 15 hip Dall Crain Cleieacmeartecr ners 70 
Me burcnervinife: 2....0h 2.2... 30 eMatchsboxastandses same... 24 
Meerenche knife sae yin 60 Be geioiy oniswislalacy cae ABkrecesy cle Gre 25 
2). TST OCT Elda i cae a 80 L2poaltr shakers: aor eee P50) 
melable*sspoons 2... drs%-0) 2. 13 Qlemon reamers: 23.00% 21. 40 
SMO CS, <5 ora se Hey Wes ke’ 20 2 Dinner plateser se. 1 25 
PE OLOVe: MILiS: Acre oa... 50 IA Bu a spins ese ry Paes ee aes tee ne 60 
Mee spestos Mats = 2... 53.4. y 20 drrledekettlesse@, cuctocur at. 2 %0 
HSRC OTICUSCEEW 0. HAL. 25 TSS Ace gale Ra ae 25 
BBW OO RD CALOTS Po. Lon. gions 60 Doubles boilere etic re. 85 


1 Stove to burn coal or wood $30 00 


Total cost, $98.25. The stove in the above list may be replaced by a $20.00 
wood stove, or by a $10.00 two-burner coal-oil stove, in which case the total cost 
becomes $88.25 or $78.25. 


No. 2 Equipment 


A less expensive equipment with which much useful work may be done is as 
follows: 


1 Oil stove —1 Measuring cup 1 Dish pan 
1 Tea kettle 1 Strainer 1 Rinsing pan 
1 Saucepan 1 Cork screw 1 Draining pan 


1 Frying pan 1 Egg beater 1 Garbage crock 
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1 Double boiler 1 Dover egg beater 1 Soap dish 
1 Toaster 6 Plates 1 Scrub basin 
2 Asbestos mats 2 Granite plates 1 Scrub brush (small) 
6 Knives 1 Tea pot 3 Dusters 
1 French knife 2 Bowls 3 Dish cloths 
6 Tablespoons 1 Lemon reamer 6 Dish towels 
24 Teaspoons 1 Grater 3 Scrub cloths 
24 Forks 1 Salt shaker 1 Pot holder 
2 Wooden spoons 1 Pepper shaker 


Estimated cost about $10 or $12. 


Sewing Room.—Where the sewing prescribed in the course of study for the 
different Forms is taken in the ordinary class room, as will almost invariably be 
the case, the following equipment will be sufficient for each pupil: 

A work box containing scissors, thimble, thread, cushion and pins, neeiies, 
measure and emery, and costing from 50c. to 75c. per set, is required. The boxes 
may be made of millboard, or candy boxes may be used. A special cupboard 
should be provided for these boxes and the working material. A demonstration 
frame of coarse canvas and mounted on a stand is also useful to teach the various 
stitch forms. 


V. Regulations for the Establishment and Maintenance of Elementary 
Manual Training Classes in Village and Rural Schools 


Establishment, Maintenance, and Legislative Grants 


The Public or Separate School Board of Trustees of a rural or village school 
which is unable to avail itself of the provisions of the General Regulations, but 
which maintains classes in Elementary Manual Training, satisfactory to the 
Minister of Education, employs a teacher with a Departmental Certificate in this 
subject, and provides accommodations and equipment satisfactory to the Minister, 
shall be paid an initial grant not exceeding $50 and a subsequent annual grant of 
$30 for each school approved by the Minister, from any appropriation made by the 
Legislature for instruction on this subject. In no year, however, shall the Legisla- 
tive Grant exceed the total expenditure of the Board for these classes. 

2. The accounts of the classes in Elementary Manual Training shall be kept 
separate from the general school expenditure, and the grants made must be ex- 
pended solely for these classes. The totals of the receipts and expenditures shall, 
however, be included in the General Financial Statement of the Board to the 
Department of Education. 

3. Much of the work in Elementary Manual Training may be done out of 
school hours, but a definite place must be provided for all the classes in the time 
table, satisfactory to the Inspector of Manual Training. 

4. On the report of the Inspector of Manual Training that the organization 
and the teaching are satisfactory, an annual grant of $30, in addition to the 
regular salary paid by the School Board, will be paid by the Minister also out of 
any appropriation made by the Legislature for this purpose, to each legally 
qualified teacher who holds also a certificate in Manual Training, and who gives 
instruction in accordance with the regulations of the Department of Education. 

5. If in any year the amount voted by the Legislative is insufficient to pay the 
grants in full or if there is a balance over, the Minister may make a pro rata re- 
duction or increase. 
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6. he foregoing provisions shall not apply to any School receiving grants for 
Manual ‘Training under the General Regulations. The grants made to them 
cover the Manual Training of all the Forms. 

7. When an equipment on which the Legislative Grant has been paid to its 
full value remains unused for two years, the Minister may direct the transfer of 
said equipment to another school in the Province. 


Accommodations 


The following description of the Manual Training accommodations applies to 
the schools provided for above, the Manual Training of the lower forms being 
taken at the school desks: 

Wood-working.—The accommodation may be of three kinds. First, a small 
room adjoining the school room; second, a part of the school room itself; third, 
a basement or shed. Where space will permit, provision may be made in the school 
room by fitting a continuous bench with a top 18 inches in width and about 2 feet 
7 inches in height. A length of 8 feet will accommodate five boys working at one 
time. These benches are best placed under the window. 

A chest or cupboard should be provided to hold the above general tools, which 
should be so placed that their cutting edges are protected. 

Before every vacation, both bench and general tools should be wiped with an 
oily rag and placed carefully away, out of the reach of damp, in order that rust 
may be avoided. When it is desirable to save space, a tool cupboard may be con- 
veniently fitted within the framing of the bench. 

The Board shall also provide facilities for storing the necessary tools, materials, 
and other requisites. 


Equipment 


1. For the lower forms the equipment should be as follows :— 

Paper Work.—Pencil, scissors, ruler graduated in inches, halves, quarters, 
and eighths, millboard for each pupil to protect the desk top, paste or other’ 
adhesive, and paper for drawing and construction. | 

Cardboard Work.—In addition, knife, compasses, set square for each pupil, 
one ticket punch for every five pupils, and cardboard of various weights. 

Knife Work.—Knife, pencil, ruler, compasses, try square for each pupil, three 
or four small hammers, two hand screws, oil stone, oil can, and assorted brad-awls 
for the class, and working material. 

2. For the higher forms the equipment should be as follows :— 

Wood-working.—(1) The following set of tools for each bench or bench place: 

Bench hook, drawing kit, pair of compasses, rule 2 ft., marking gauge, try 
square, jack plane, firmer chisel 1-in., firmer chisel, 14-in., firmer chisel 14-in., 
tenon saw, bench whisk. Estimated cost, $5.00. 

2. The following general tools: 

Smoothing, plane, try square 12-in., two screw drivers, two braces with 
assorted bits. metal and wood countersinks, two gimlets, two brad-awls, one bevel, 
one mortise gauge, two nail sets, one wood hand screw, one pair pincers, one pair 
wing dividers, one pair cutting pliers, four hammers, one hatchet, one pad saw, 
one rip saw, one cross-cut saw, one oilstone. Hstimated cost, $10.50. 

In addition to the above general equipment, every school should have a large 
tee square, two set squares, 45 degrees and 60 degrees, a graduated rule and a pair 
of compasses for blackboard use. 
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VI. Teachers’ Certificates in Manual Training and Household Science 
Elementary Certificates . 


1. Elementary certificates in Manual Training and Household Science will be 
granted by the Department of Education to the following classes of students and 
on the following conditions: 

(1) To Grade A Normal School students who have passed the final exam- 
ination of the Normal Schools and have taken, from April to the end of June, the 
prescribed course in Manual Training at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
or in Household Science at the University of Toronto, and have passed the pre- 
scribed final examinations. 

(2) To other Normal School students who have taken the High School course 
in Manual Training or in Household Science and have passed the special exam- 
ination in these subjects at the close of the High School Course, who have passed 
the Normal School June final examination, who have taken the prescribed Summer 
School courses in July in Household Science at the University of Toronto, or in 
Manual Training at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, and who have 
passed the prescribed final examinations. 

(3) To teachers with First, Second, or Third Class certificates who have 
taken the two prescribed Summer School courses in July in Household Science at 
the University of Toronto, or in Manual Training at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, with directed Winter’s reading courses, and have passed the pre- 
scribed final examinations. 


Interim Ordinary Certificates in Household Science 


2. After June, 1913, only the courses in Household Science at the Macdonald 
Institute, Guelph, will be recognized by the Department of Education for Interim 
Ordinary certificates in Household Science. 

3. Application for admission shall be made to the President of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, not later than September 1st. 

4. To be admitted, each applicant shall forward with her application the 
following certificates : 

(1) Her professional First or Second Class certificate. 

(2) A certificate from a clergyman or other competent authority that she is 
of good moral character. 

(3) A certificate from a physician that she is physically able for the work of 
a teacher, and, especially, that she is free from serious pulmonary affection and 
from seriously defective eyesight or hearing. 

5.—(1) The course shall extend over one year. 

(2) On passing the final examination on the course prescribed, the can- 
didate will be granted an Interim Ordinary certificate. 


Interim Specialists’ Certificates in Household Science 
6. Graduates in Arts in the Department of Household Science of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto shall be entitled to an Interim Specialist’s certificate in Household 
Science on completing the professional course at the Faculty of Education. 


Permanent Certificates in Household Science 
?. An Interim Ordinary or Specialist’s certificate will be made permanent on 
the report of the Inspector that the holder has completed satisfactorily two years’ 
service as teacher of Household Science in one or more of the schools of the Pro- 
vincial system. 
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Interim Ordinary Certificates in Manual Training 


8. The training of teachers of Manual Training is provided for in the Mac- 
donald Institute, Guelph. 

9. Application for admission shall be made to the President of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, not latter than September 1st. 

10. To be admitted, each applicant shall forward the certificates required 
from applicants for admission to ‘the course in Household Science, as detailed in 
Reg. 4 above. 

11.—(1) The course shall extend over one year. 

(2) On passing the final examination on the course prescribed, the candidate 
will be granted an Ordinary Interim certificate. 


Interim Specialists’ Certificates in Manual Training 


12. The holder of an ordinary certificate in Manual Training who presents 
evidence of at least one calendar year’s employment as a mechanic in a shop shall 
be granted in Interim Specialist’s certificate in Manual Training, the evidence and 
character of such employment to be satisfactory to the Minister. 


Permanent Certificates in Manual Training 


13.—(1) An Interim Ordinary certificate will be made permanent on the 
report of the Inspector that the holder has completed satisfactorily at least two 
years’ service as a Manual Training Teacher in one or more of the schools of the 
Provincial system, and has been employed as a mechanic in a shop for at least two 
months, the evidence and character of such employment to be satisfactory to the 
Minister. 

(2) An Interim Specialist’s certificate will be made permanent on the report 
of the Inspector that the holder has completed satisfactorily two years’ service as a 
teacher in one or more of the schools of the Provincial system. 

(3) The employment prescribed in 12 and 13 (1) above may be taken at 
different times, and before or after the completion of the course at the Macdonald 
Institute. 


Value of Certificates in Household Science and Manual Training 


14.—(1) With the approval of the Minister, the Elementary certificates in 
Manual Training and Household Science shall be valid in Rural or Village Public 
or Separate Schools where most of the teacher’s time is given to the general work 
of the school programme. 

(2) The certificates in the Industrial Arts, granted heretofore, are of the 
same value as the elementary certificates in Manual Training to be granted under 
these Regulations. 

15. Any person holding an Ordinary or Specialist’s certificate in Household 
Science or Manual Training shall be legally qualified to teach that subject in any 
of the schools of the Province, but Specialists shall have the preference in ap- 
pointments to the staffs of the Collegiate Institutes, and, as soon as the supply is 
adequate, Specialists alone shall be qualified to hold positions in Collegiate 
Institutes. 

Exemptions 
16. The foregoing Regulations in regard to the courses and certificates in 


Household Science and Manual Training shall not affect the status of any one now 
qualified as a teacher in either of these departments under the Regulations of the 
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Department of Education, or the claims of any students who have commenced 
courses under the old regulations, provided they complete them by July, 1913. 


NotE.—The Syllabuses of the various courses may be obtained as follows: 


From the Registrar of the University of Toronto, the Syllabuses of the Courses for 
Elementary and for Specialists’ Certificates in Household Science; and, from the 
President of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, the Syllabuses of the courses 
for all the Certificates in Manual Training and for the ordinary Interim Certificates 
in Household Science. 


Instructions and Regulations 


Instructions may be issued by the Minister of Education from time to time 
to Inspectors or other officers in carrying out the provisions of these Regulations. 
All former Regulations of the Department of Education that are inconsistent 
with these are hereby repealed. 
January, 1912. 


TO THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


(Re National Sanitarium Association) 


The Minister of Education has had under consideration the representations 
made to him on behalf of the National Sanitarium Association in favour of the 
efforts being put forth by the Association to exterminate tuberculosis. In view of 
the fact that there is a general movement to direct attention to the work of the 
Association, the Minister desires to notify school boards that the Department ap- 
proves of the object aimed at by the Association and recommends that on the 
closing. day of school before the Christmas holidays, the trustees or the Principal 
of the school call attention to the duty of combating the disease, and make such 
use of the printed statements now being issued as may be deemed expedient. These 
documents may be secured from the secretary, Mr. R. Dunbar, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the National Sanitarium Association, 347 King Street West, Toronto. 

November 15, 1912. 


OFFICIAL CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1913 


(Form 94) 


Teaching Days for 1913 


High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools have the following number 
of teaching days in 1913: 


DATES OF OPENING AND CLOSING 
O00 21 Rae oe eae eee 3rd January CTO las bg aete Dire Hla ais he 20th March 


RSIS "542k seeseake 31st March "G1 Ci". ee Oke ME Te 27th June 
BOOGUGR <i. ios em. we 2nd September Close 1s Je. os bees 22nd December 
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PATA Vaan ett oe ycretee te tke ticle’ o tale 21 UL Va Peter tena ye iste toes hot et eee ate tetene aie 
ECU TAUAT VIPs ee cece ast woe ao te 20) AUIS UGH, ces letras ae Atay ea etna ee es 
EACLE acy Aner Ee teres cies Sees e ek cg 15 SeptGMiDer sees oes ie cnc erat ie pe 21. 
BNE) eh Miaeeee eR ey Sidhe o Shay Bie ta oe. 2 22 OCEODED 2 ee ee ee reine 23 
MP VamrerT ee Bers create oie eke Grok ers 22 NOVEM DEI Wolo een tes Bios 20 
ALTLCMEES, UAC ARS, Seattle tes oe Sass Lape 19 DOCEM DEE Mest ee eco aia tees 16 
119 80 
ORAL Psa re ceed ke era stan 199 


NotTEeE.—Christmas and New Year’s holidays (23rd December, 1913, to 4th January, 
1914, inclusive), Easter holidays (21st March to 380th March, inclusive), Midsummer 
holidays (from 28th June to 1st September, inclusive), all Saturdays and Local Municipal 
Holidays, Dominion or Provincial Public Fast or Thanksgiving Days, Labour Day [ist 
Monday (ist) of Sept.], Victoria Day, the anniversary of Queen Victoria’s Birthday 
(Saturday, 24th May), and the King’s Birthday (Tuesday, 3rd June), are holidays in 
the High, Public and Separate Schools, and no other days can be deducted from the 
proper divisor, except the days on which the Teachers’ Institute is held. The above- 
named holidays are taken into account in this statement, so far as they apply to 1913, 
except any Public Fast or Thanksgiving Day, or Local Municipal holiday. Neither 
Arbor Day nor Empire Day is a holiday. 


OFFICIAL CALENDAR 


_ The italicized portions in parentheses give the wording of the statute and regu- 
lations as the authority for the dates. 


January : 

1. New YeEar’s Day (Wednesday). 
By-laws for establishing the withdrawal of union of municipalities for High 
School purposes to take effect. [H.S. Act, sec. 6 (1) (2)]. (1st January.) 
First meeting of Rural School Trustees. [P. 8S. Act, sec. 68 (1)]. (Wed- 
nesday following the annual meeting.) 
Polling day for trustees in Public and Separate Schools. [P. 8. Act, sec. 
60 (c); 8. S. Act, sec. 831 (3)]. (1st Wednesday in January.) 

8. High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools open. [H. 8. Act, sec. 51; 
P. S. Act, sec. 7; S. S. Act, sec. 81]. (3rd day of January.) 

4. Truant Officers’ Reports to Department due. (Not later than 5th January.) 

?. Principals of High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes to 
forward supplementary report re changes in staff, etc. (Not later than 7th 
January. ) 
Clerks of Municapilities to be notified by Separate School supporters of their 
withdrawal. [S. 8S. Act, sec. 47 (1)]. (Before 2nd Wednesday in January). 
Provincial Normal Schools open (Second term). 

9. First meeting of Municipal Boards of Education. (Thursday after first 
Monday in January). [B. of E. Act, sec. 9]. 

13. Appointment of High School Trustees by Municipal Councils other than 
County. [H. S. Act, secs. 14, 21 (1); see also Mun. Act, secs. 259, 587]. 
(2nd Monday in January). 

Annual meeting of Rural Municipal Public Library Associations. (2nd 
Monday in January). [P. L. Act, sec. 19 (4) ]. 

14. Annual Reports of Boards in cities and towns to Department due. (Before 
15th January). 

Secretaries of Rural School Boards to notify Inspector and Municipal Clerk 
of names and post office addresses of Trustees and Teachers. (Before 15th 
January). [P. 8. Act, sec. 76 (c)]. 
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15. Trustees’ Annual Reports to Inspectors due. [P. S. Act, sec. 76 (e) 5 sec. 
118]. (On or before 15th January.) 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attendance to Department due. (Not later 
than 15th January). 

Annual Reports of Separate Schools due. [S. S. Act, sec. 28 (18) ; 33 (9) ]. 
(On or before 15th January). 

15. Annual Reports from High School Boards and from Continuation Schools 
to Department due. [H. 8S. Act, sec. 24 (1)]. (On or before 15th day 
January). 

First meeting of Public School Boards in cities, towns and incorporated vil- 
lages. [P. S. Act, sec. 67 (1)]. (3rd Wednesday in January.) 

28. Appointment of High School Trustees by County Councils. [H. 8. Act, 
secs. 14, 21 (1); see also Mun. Act, 259, 587]. (4th Tuesday in January). 

31. Rural Boards of Trustees may appoint Truant Officer if Township Council 
neglects to. (Council to appoint before 1st February). [Truancy Act, sec. 
ree Gah at: 

February: 

1. Inspectors’ Annual Reports to Department due. (On or before 1st February). 
5. First meeting of High School Boards and Union Boards of Education. [H. 
S. Act, sec. 22 (1)]. [B. E. Act, sec. 16]. (1st Wednesday in February). 

15. Public Library Board to submit estimate to Municipal Council of several 
sums required. (On or before 15th February). [P. L. Act, sec. 10]. 

March: 
1. School Boards in unorganized Townships to appoint Assessors. (Not later 
than Ist March) <"[P. S.-Act, see 34_( 1) A: 
Separate School supporters to notify Municipal Clerks. [S. S. Act, sec. 42 
(1)]. (On or before 1st March). 

13. Normal School Final Examination for Grade A Students begins. 

20. Normal Schools close before Easter Holidays. 

High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools close. [H. 8. Act, sec. 51; 
P. S. Act, sec. 7; Sep. Sch. Act, sec. 81]. (Thursday before Haster Sunday). 

21. Goop FRIpAy. 

24, HAster Monpay. 

25. Annual meeting of the Ontario Educational Association at Toronto. (During 
Easter Vacation). 

31. Night Public Schools close (Session 1912-1913). Reg. 12. (Close 31st 
March). 

High and Continuation Schools, third term, and Public and Separate Schools 
open after Easter Holidays. [H. S. Act, sec. 51; P. S. Act, sec. 7; 8S. S. 
Act, sec. 81]. (Second Monday after Easter Sunday). 

Apri: 

1. Returns by Clerks of counties, cities, etc., of population, to Department, 
due. [P. 8. Act, sec. 40]. (On or before 1st April). 
Normal Schools open after Easter Holidays. 

15. Reports on Night Public Schools due (Session 1912-1913). (Not later than 
the 15th April). 

19. Notice by candidate for Junior High School Entrance and Junior Public 
School Graduation Diploma Examinations, to Inspectors, due (before April 
20th). High School Regulation 15, Public School Regulation 19 (7) (d). 

24. Inspectors report number of candidates for Junior High School Entrance 


and Junior Public School Graduation Diploma Examinations (not later 
than April 24th.) High School Regulation 16. 
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14. 


16. 
23. 


nA, 
31. 


June: 


. Notice by candidates to Inspectors due for Senior High School Entrance, 


Senior Public School Graduation Diploma and the Model School Entrance 
Examinations and the Lower School Examination for Entrance into the 
Normal Schools and Faculties of Education (before May 1st). High School 
Regulations, Page 55, and Public School Regulation 19 (7) (c). 


University of Toronto Examinations in Arts, Law, Pharmacy, Music and 
Agriculture begin. 


. Inspectors report number of candidates for Senior High School Entrance, 


Senior Public School Graduation Diploma and the Model School Entrance 
Examinations and the Lower School Examination for Entrance into the 
Normal Schools and Faculties of Education. 

Arpor Day (ist Friday in May). 

Notice by candidates to Inspectors due for the following examinations :—The 
Middle School Examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools, The 
Upper School Examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education, the 
Pass and Honour Matriculation Examinations (before May 15th). High 
School Regulations, page 55. 

Inspectors report number of candidates for above examinations. (Not later 
than May 16th). 

Emprre Day. (ist School day before 24th May). 

ViotortA Day (Saturday). 

Assessors to settle basis of taxation in Union School Sections. [P. 8. Act, 
sec. 29 (1)]. (Before 1st June). 

Collectors in Unorganized Townships to report to Sheriff uncollected rates 
for previous year. (On or before 1st June). [P. 5S. Act, sec. 87 (8) ]. 
Assessor in Unorganized Townships to return assessment roll. (Not later 
than 1st June). [P. 8. Act, sec. 34 (4) ]. 

Public and Separate School Boards to appoint representatives on the High 
School Entrance Boards of Examiners. [H. 8. Act, sec. 46 (b)]. (On or 
before 1st June). 

By-law to alter school boundaries or form Consolidated School Sections—last 
day of passing. [P. S. Act, sec. 15 (2)]. (Not later than 1st June). 


. Kine’s Birtupay (Tuesday). 


Senior High School Entrance and Senior Public School Graduation Diploma 
Examinations, and the Examination for Entrance into the Model Schools 
begins. 


. The Lower School Examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools and 


into the Faculties of Education begins. 


. Upper School Examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education and 


Honour and Scholarship Matriculation Examinations begin. Normal School 
Final Examination begins. 


. University Pass Matriculation Examination begins. 

. Junior Public School Graduation Diploma Examination begins. 
. University Commencement. 

. Junior High School Entrance Examination begins. 


Provincial Normal Schools close. 


. Inspectors’ report on Legislative grant due. (Not later than 22nd June). 
. Middle School Examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools begins. 
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High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools close. [H. 8. Act, sec. 
51; P. S. Act, sec. 7.] [S. S. Act, sec. 81]. (Hnd on 29th June.) 
Protestant Separate School Trustees to transmit to County Inspectors pupils’ 
names and attendance during the last preceding six months [S. 8. Act, 
sec. 12]. (On or before 30th June). 

Trustees’ Financial Statements of Continuation Schools and Fifth Forms, 
to Inspector, due. (Not later than June 30th.) 

Report on inspectoral visit of City Inspector, due. [Instructions, 16 c]. 
(Not later than June 30th). 


Dominion Day (Tuesday). 

Arbitrators to settle basis of taxation in Union School Sections if Assessors 
disagree. (On or before 1st July). [P. 8. Act, sec. 29 (5) ]. 

Last day for establishing new High Schools by County Councils. [H. 8. Act, 
sec. 7]. (On or before 1st July). 


3. Summer Schools open. 

15. Inspectors’ reports of Fifth Forms due. (On or before 15th July). 
August: 

1. Legislative grant for Urban Public and Separate Schools payable to Municipal 
Treasurers, for Rural Public and Separate Schools payable to County 
Treasurers and first instalment to District Trustees, and special grant to 
Urban School Boards. [D. E. Act, sec. 6]. (On or before 1st August). 
Notice by Trustees to Municipal Councils respecting indigent children, due. 
[P. 8. Act, sec. 72 (1); 8. 8. Act, sec. 28 (13)]. (On or before 1st August). 
Estimates from School Boards to Municipal Councils for assessment for 
School purposes, due. [H. 8. Act, sec. 24 (h); P. S. Act, sec. 72 (n); S. 
S. Act, sec. 28 (9) ; sec 33 (5)]. (On or before 1st August). 

High School ‘Trustees to certify to County Treasurers the amount collected 
from county pupils. [H. 8S. Act, sec. 24 (k)]. (On or before 1st August). 

11. Examinations for Commercial and Art Specialists begin. 

15. Last day for receiving applications for admission to Model Schools. [Model 
School syllabus]. 

30. Last day for receiving appeals against the Midsummer Examinations. [H. 
S. Regs., Page 60, sec. 17 (2)]. (Before September 1st). 

September: 

1. Last day for receiving application to write on Supplemental Matriculation 
Examination. [Cir. 24]. (Up to September 1st). 

Lapour Day. (1st Monday in September). 

2. High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools open. [H. 8S. Act, sec. 51. 
(High Schools open, 1st Tuesday in September)]. BP. S. Act, sec. 7; S. S. 
Act, sec. 81]. (1st day of September). 

Last day for receiving applications for admission to Normal Schools. [Normal 
School syllabus]. 
Model Schools open. [Model School syllabus]. 
8. Supplemental Matriculation Examination begins. 
9. September Normal Entrance Examination in Lower School subjects begins. 
23. Normal Schools open. | Normal School syllabus]. 
30. Trustees to report to Inspector amount expended for Free Text Books. 


(Before 1st October). Reg. 114. 
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October: 


il 


itay 


Principals of High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes to 
forward list of teachers, etc. (Not later than Oct. 1st). 

Municipal Council declares by resolution for forming Municipal Board of 
Education. (On or before 1st October.) [Board of E. Act, sec. 4 (1)]. 
Notice by Trustees of cities, towns, incorporated villages and township Boards 
to Municipal Clerks to hold Trustee elections on same day as Municipal elec- 
tions, due. {P-S..Act, sec. 61 (1)|.° (On or before 1st October). 

Night Public Schools open (Session 1913-1914). Reg. 12. (Begin on 1st 
October. 

Trustees’ report on purchase for Public School Libraries, to Inspectors, due. 
(On or before 15th October). 

Legislative grant payable to T'rustees of Rural Public and Separate Schools in 


November: 


if 


Inspectors’ reports on Rural Library grants due. (Not later than 1st 
November). 

Inspectors’ application for Legislative aid for Free Text Books to Rural 
Schools. (Not later than 1st November). 


December: 


Li 


25. 


Last day for appointment of School Auditors by Public and Separate School 
Trustees. [P. 8. Act, sec. 78 (1); 8. S. Act, sec. 28 (5)]. (On or before 
1st December). 

Township Clerk to furnish to the School Inspector information of average 
assessment, etc., of each School Section. (On or before 1st December). [P. 
S. Act, sec. 48 (4) ]. 

Legislative grant payable to Trustees of Rural Public and Separate Schools in 
Districts, second instalment. [D. E. Act, sec. 6 (i1)]. (On or before Ist 
December). 

Model School Final Examination begins. 

Returning officers named by resolution of Public School Board. [P. 8. Act, 
sec. 60 (b)]. (Before 2nd Wednesday in December). 

Last day for Public and Separate School Trustees to fix places for nomination 
of Trustees. [P. 8S. Act, sec. 60 (b); 8. S. Act, sec. 81 (5)]. (Before 2nd 
Wednesday in December). 

Model Schools close. [Model School Sylabus]. 


. Local assessment to be paid Separate School Trustees. [S. 8S. Act, sec. 58]. 


(Not later than 14th December). 

County Council to pay $500 to High School and Continuation School where 
Agricultural Department is established. (On or before 15th December). 
[ Cont. S$, Act; sec. 0 (3) H. 8. Act, sec. 33° (2:)' |. 

Municipal Councils to pay Municipal Grants to High School Boards. H. S. 
Act, sec. 33 (1), 35 (1-4)]. (On or before 15th December). 


. Normal Schools (first term) close. [Normal School syllabus]. 
22. 


High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools close. [H.S. Act, sec. 51; 
P. S. Act, sec. 7; S. 8. Act, Sec. 81]. (nd 22nd December). 

CuristMaAs Day (Thursday). 

New Schools, alterations of School boundaries and Consolidated Schools go 
into operation or take effect. [P. 8S. Act, sec. 16 (10); sec. 17 (6); sec. 21 
(15) ; sec. 82 (7); sec. 15 (2); 8S. S. Act, sec. 4]. (Not to take effect before 
25th December). 
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31. Annual meetings of supporters of Public and Separate Schools. [P. 8. Act, 
sec. 53 (1); sec. 60 (a); 8. S. Act, sec. 27 (1); sec. 31 (1)]. (Last Wea- 
nesday in December). 

High School Treasurers to receive all moneys collected for permanent 1m- 
provements. [H. S. Act, sec. 40]. (On or before 51st December). 
Protestant Separate School Trustees to transmit to County Inspectors names 
and attendance during the last preceding six months. [S. 8. Act, sec. 12]. 
(On or before 51st December). 

Auditors’ reports of cities, towns and incorporated villages to be published 
by Trustees. [P. 8S. Act, sec. 72 (p)]. (At end of year). 

Financial statement, report of attendance, etc., from Teachers’ Institutes. 
(Cir. No. 12). (Not later than 31st December). 

Report on Inspectoral visits from Separate, County and District Inspectors 
due. [Instructions, 16, 16a, 16b]. (Not later than Dec. 31st). 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL 


William Armstrong appointed Messenger in the Department of Education. 
Approved 3rd January, 1912. 


Agricultural Department established in connection with the New Liskeard 
Continuation School, to take effect from 15th March, 1912. Approved, 7th March. 


Regulations regarding Manual Training and Household Science (Circular 
No. 3) approved 29th March. 


Agreement with the Morang Educational Company, Limited, respecting the 
right to print, publish, and supply the Ontario High School History of England, 
approved 12th April. 


Agreement with the Educational Book Company of Toronto, Limited, respect- 
ing the right to print, publish, and supply “The Ontario School Bookkeeping 
Second Course,” “The Ontario School Bookkeeping Blank,” and “The Ontario 
Pupils’ Outfit in Business Papers,” approved 12th April. 


R. W. Anglin, M.A., Registrar of the Department of Education, appointed 
Secretary, and R. A. Croskery, B.A., Assistant Registrar, appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the University Matriculation Board. Approved 27th April. 


Teachers’ Courses at the Ontario Agricultural College in Elementary Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture and Elementary Manual Training (Circular No. 13B) 
approved 30th April. 


D. J. Goggin, M.A., LL.D., appointed General Editor of Text Books for the 
Department of Education. Approved 30th May. 
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Regulations relating to EKlementary Agriculture and Horticulture and School 
Gardens in rural and villase Public and Separate Schools (Circular 13) approved 
80th April, 


Arthur W. Beall, M.A., appointed Special Lecturer in Rural and Urban 
Schools. Approved 30th April. 


Normal Teachers’ Courses in Household Science at the University of Toronto 
(Circular 42) approved 30th April. 


Terms and Courses in Nature Study, Elementary Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, Art and Construction Work, Woodworking and Mechanical Drawing, in the 
Summer Schools for Teachers at the Ontario Agricultural College (Circular 13C) 
approved 30th April. 


Syllabus of Regulations and Courses in the Normal Schools (Circular 23) 
approved 30th April. 


Syllabus of Regulations and Courses for Commercial Specialists’ Certificates 
(Circular 2) approved 6th June. 


Agricultural Departments established in connection with Napanee Collegiate 
Institute, Athens, Paris, Sydenham, Walkerton and Welland High Schools. Ap- 
proved 12th June. 


Wes ssummerby,, Ro) O: White, EH. K. Ingall, B.A, Vo He Gaboury: 
L. EK. O. Payment, M.A., and Henri St. Jacques, B.A., appointed Inspectors of 
English-French Schools, the three former to be Supervising Inspectors. Approved 
14th June. 


Curriculums for the degree of B.Sc. (Agr.) at the University of Toronto, 
Queen’s University, McMaster University, and the Ontario Agricultural College, 
and Regulations with regard tc acceptance of Courses and standards for said 
degree, approved 25th June. 


R. W. Murray, B.A., appointed Head Master of the Normal Model School, 
Toronto. Approved 25th July. 


Miss L. E. Montgomery appointed Stenographer in the Department of Educa- 
tion. Approved 25th July. 


George Lyons appointed Clerk of Certificates, and John F. Clark appointed 
Junior Clerk, and Samuel B. Herbert appointed Assistant in the Public Libraries 
Branch of the Department of Education. Approved 31st July. 


Miss Valenda A. Larocque appointed Assistant Teacher in the English-French 
Model School at Vankleek Hill. Approved 10th August. 


Sergeant-Major Skinner appointed Instructor in Drill, Gymnastics and Calis- 
thenics at the Hamilton Normal School. Approved 6th September. 
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Frank McCordic and Miss Isabella Richardson appointed Assistant Teachers 
in the Normal Model School, Toronto. Approved 10th September. 


Arthur Ostler appointed Violin Instructor at the Institution for the Blind, 
Brantford. Approved 14th September. 


Regulations regarding Text-Books (Circular No. 14), Syllabus of the Courses 
and Examinations for the Degree of B.Sc. (Agr.) and Specialists’ Certificates in 
Science and Agriculture (Circular 47A), and Syllabus of the Courses of the Hx- 
aminations for Art Specialists in Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes and for Art Supervisors in the Public and Separate Schools (Circular 
2A), approved 17th September. 


Regulations regarding Roman Catholic Separate Schools and English-French 
Public and Separate Schools, as contained in Instructions No. 17, approved 5th 
October. 


Herbert Wildgust appointed Music Master at the Normal School, North Bay. 
Approved 5th October. 


Miss Muriel Middlemiss appointed Kindergarten Treacher in the Institution 
for the Blind, Brantford. Approved 22nd October. 


Mrs. Annie EH. Fairlie appointed temporarily to fill the position of Instructor 
in Household Science at the London and Stratford Normal Schools. Approved 
30th October. 


Miss Helen B. Rochester appointed temporarily to fill the position of Physical 
Instructor at the Peterborough Normal School. Approved 7th November. 
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APPENDIX H 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND, BRANTFORD, BEING FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED 31st OCTOBER, 1912 


Hon R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education: 


S1r,—I have the honour to transmit herewith the Forty-first Annual Report 
upon the Institution for the Education and Instruction of the Blind, Brantford, 
for the year ended 31st October, 1912. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. F. GARDINER, 
Principal. 
Brantford, November, 1912. 


The Institution for the Education of the Blind 


In presenting the forty-first annual report of the Ontario Institution for the 
Blind, I have to report a decrease of ten (from 116 to 106) in the average attend- 
ance for the session which ended in June, 1912, as compared with the preceding 
session; also a decrease in the total registration from 127 to 115. The registration 
of pupils during the twelve months of the official year was 124, against 137 in the 
preceding official year. At the time of writing, I have not yet been able to obtain 
the promised statement with regard to blindness to be compiled from the returns 
of the Dominion census taken in 1911, but I have reason to believe that blindness 
is not increasing in Ontario, either relatively to the increase of the population of 
the Province, or absolutely. As there is no effect without a cause, there are few 
cases of unavoidable blindness ; readers who recall the addresses of Dr. V. Speyr and 
Dr. Gonin, on “ Avoidable Blindness,” delivered before the Swiss Central Union 
at Zurich, and printed in my report for 1910, will understand that with proper care 
on the part of physicians, nurses, parents and employers the aggregate of blindness 
in any civilized country can be still further reduced. The report of the last ex- 
amination of pupils by our own oculist contains entries of 3 males blinded by gun- 
shot wounds, 1 by a gun cap, 1 by gun shell, 1 by blasting powder (boulders), 
1 by dynamite explosion (stumping), 1 do. (mining), 1 powder explosion, 1 burned 
by lime, 1 cut with glass, 1 do. jack-knife, 1 do. wire, 1 scalded by steam, 12 ophthal- 
mia neonatorum; 1 (female) head injured by fall, 1 struck by stick, 1 wound by 
file, 1 wound by glass, 13 ophthalmia neonatorum—blindness in all these cases 
clearly avoidable, and in most of the other cases on record probably so. Making 
due allowance for the correctness of the assumption that blindness is less prevalent 
than formerly, it is none the less a fact that there are many children in Ontario 
who should be in this school, but are not. Some of these I have heard of and 
written to, sending reports and other printed matter descriptive of the school and 
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its work, with application blanks, etc., and many have been visited by myself or 
some other member of the staff. These efforts are not always without result, but 
they have proved fruitless in so large a proportion of instances that I am some- 
times tempted to modify the position I took in a previous report in opposition to 
applying the provisions of the compulsory education law to blind children. Our ex- 
perience in this connection does not differ from that of other schools. In the report 
of the Texas school, for example, I read that “on reliable information, from various 
parts of the State, it is safe to say that the present enrolment does not represent 
half the number of blind and partially blind children who should attend this 
school. A misconception of the character of this Institution, and in many cases 
entire ignorance of its existence, have prevented many parents from sending their 
children hither. Again, the sentimental fondness of parents often keeps at home 
their afflicted child without training and without education.” ‘“ Not only should 
parents be instructed as to their duty to educate their blind children, but they 
must even be persuaded and induced to do so. No amount of correspondence or 
advertising can produce satisfactory results.” 

With the exception of an epidemic of measles, which lasted from January 5th 
to March 2nd, the health of the pupils was good, but there was considerable sickness 
among the teachers and officers, in some cases necessitating permanent changes. 
John Daly, of the farm staff, was off duty on account of illness from October 20th, 
1911, and died on April 12th, 1912. His place was taken by M. Rowley. Miss 
Elizabeth Lee, Kindergarten teacher, became ill November 24th, was removed to 
her home December 30th, and died July 24th. She had been connected with the 
Institution since January, 1903, and before that was a teacher in the public schools 
of Brantford. During her illness, Miss Lee’s classes were taken by Miss Roberts, 
and after Miss Lee’s death Miss Muriel Middlemiss was appointed to succeed her, 
assuming the duties on October 7th. Miss C. Kavanagh, of the literary staff, 
became ill December 15th, but happily recovered, and was able to resume work 
February 27th. Mrs. J. Kirk, who had filled the position of boys’ nurse for more 
than twenty years, was so ill from December 21st, that it was apparent she would 
not again be fit for duty, and Miss Emma Scace was appointed on January Ist to 
take her place. Mrs. Kirk was removed to the home of her daughter in Kingston, 
on January 17th, and her formal resignation was received on January 31st. On Jan. 
1st Miss Catharine Gillin died suddenly at her home in Brantford. She had served 
the Institution most efficiently as a teacher from 1884 to 1907. P. Berney, teamster, 
left duty, ill, January 8th, and died October 14th. A. C. Jackson was appointed 
to the position April 12th. W. N. Hossie, Bursar, was ill from March 20th to 
April 23rd. Miss M. Jones resigned as teacher of violin August 8th, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Arthur Ostler. Miss C. Roberts, printer, resigned October 31st, 1912. 

Owing to the shortage in the teaching staff, the work in the printing office was 
not carried on continuously, but two useful books were printed—a Canadian His- 
tory, and Lady Campbell’s paper on Manners and Habits of the Blind, which she 
read at the Exeter convention. Besides programmes, examination papers, etc., the 
office also turned out a number of old-fashioned songs (words and music), with 
which the pupils could amuse themselves in their leisure hours as well as form a 
repertoire to entertain their friends at home in future years. The titles of the 
songs printed, and stitched in separate books, are: 

Amo, Amas, I Love a Lass; Auld Lang Syne; Believe Me, if all those Endear- 
ing Young Charms; Bonnie; Bonnie Dundee; Clementine; Come Back to Erin; 
Comin’ Through the Rye; Darling Nellie Gray; Dear Evelina; Dear Little 
Shamrock; Dixie’s Land; Drink to Me only with thine Eyes; Dublin Bay; Flow 
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Gently, Sweet Afton; Gently Lead Us; Gipsy’s Warning; Girl I Left Behind Me; 
God Save the King; Good Night Ladies; Home, Sweet Home; Huntingtower; ’m 
Afloat; Juanita; Killarney; Land o’ the Leal; Land of the Maple; Last Rose of 
Summer; Loch Lomon’; Lords of Creation; Maple Leaf for Ever; March of the 
Cameron Men; Marching through Georgia; Marseillaise Hymn; Massa’s in the 
Cold, Cold Ground; Meeting of the Waters; My Ain Folk; My Own Canadian 
Home; Nancy Lee; Nelson; O Canada; Off for Philadelphia; Old Black Joe; Red, 
White and Blue; Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep; Rock Me to Sleep, Mother; 
Rule Britannia; Sailing; Sally in our Alley; Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace Bled; 
Silver Threads among the Gold; Simon the Cellarer; Soldiers of the Queen; 
Spanish Cavalier; Star-Spangled Banner; Stein Song; The Bridge; Three Fishers; 
Wake Nicodemus; Watch on the Rhine; When you and I were Young; Young 
Canada was. There. 

The list of certificates awarded to pupils in music, as the result of the examina- 
tions by Dr. Ham, will be found in the report of the closing concert, under the 
heading “ Entertainments.” It will be observed that a few pupils won certificates 
in Organ, Violin and Voice Culture, in addition to the quite extensive lists in the 
seven grades of piano work and in the five grades of musical theory. The examina- 
tion in the Rudiments of Music, for which the questions prepared by Dr. Ham 
were printed in New York point and the answers written in point with slate and 
stylus, was very satisfactory, as was also the test of writing music from dictation. 
The apparatus for teaching Rudiments, so that the pupil shall have equal know- 
ledge of the ink and the point notation, is not as perfect as can be imagined, but 
that will be remedied if time permits. The resignation of Miss Jones, after teach- 
ing the violin class for one session, was greatly regretted, but the engagement of 
Mr. Ostler encourages the expectation that the pupils will not suffer from the 
change. Miss Jones has gone to Toronto to continue her study of her favourite: 
instrument. One of our pupils took her diploma at the Toronto College of Music, 
and three others passed examinations with a view to the same object. 

I have devoted considerable space in this report to summaries of the papers 
and discussions at the conventions held at Pittsburgh, Penn., and Exeter, England, 
on behalf of work for the blind, the object being to awaken and sustain public in- 
terest, not only in the efforts put forth in Europe and America for the education 
of blind youth, but also in the cause of the adult blind, whose interests are much 
better looked after in Great Britain and Europe than in Canada. If our people 
can be got to know the facts, they will think and care and act, as many in Europe 
have long done, and as some in the United States are now doing. As pointed out 

in previous reports, experience has demonstrated that blind adults cannot be ad- 
mitted to schools for blind children without doing far more harm to the children 
than good to the adults, but shops in which the latter could be taught and em- 
ployed would be most beneficial. By the cards and key described in former reports, 
and which are furnished free to all applicants, with the help of any sighted friend 
a blind adult can learn to read without coming to school, but the average man or 
woman wants other employment besides reading, not only for the pleasure of work- 
ing, but for the money to be earned. It is much better for the community as well 
as for the individual, that the blind should be busy and independent than that 
they should be idle mendicants. 

So many parents of blind children hesitate to trust their little ones to the care 
of strangers, and therefore keep them at home when they should be at school, that 
I feel justified in presenting the following extracts from letters received during the 
year, to let them see how others regard the matter: 
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A pupil: “Iam anxiously waiting for school to open again.” 

A pupil’s father: “TI am much satisfied with my son’s report. I think he 
has done well.” 

A mother: “We shall always remember gratefully your kindness to 
while under your care.” | 

An ex-pupil: “I would like to take this opportunity of thanking you for 
sending yearly reports of the school, the reading of which I enjoy very much, as 
I will always be interested in the work of the O.I.B. Soon after leaving school 
I obtained a position with as wareroom tuner, with whom I am still em- 
ployed at a good salary.” 

A father: “ While I am writing I might say that I am very much pleased 


with ’s progress during the time she has been under your care. I am very 
grateful.” 

A pupil’s parents: “We are very thankful to you and her teachers for the 
kindness given her, and we hope —— is a good girl.” 


A parent: “Thanking you for all the interest taken in him, as he is learning 
fast, and I hope he will continue to like the school.” 

A mother: “ Thanking you for your kindness and trouble and also for the 
good care you have taken of aK 

A mother: “ We received your report and thank you very much for it. I have 
read every word of it; it is always very interesting reading tome . . . Thank 
you very much for your care and kindness to him in the past.” 

An ex-pupil: “ We received the annual report last week. It is kind of you to 
remember us ex-pupils in that way. It is nice to know what is going on at the 
school, though the familiar names are growing fewer year by year. I was indeed 
sorry to learn of the death of Miss Walsh and Miss Gillin. They were two of the 
many whose kindness to me during my stay at Brantford I shall never forget.” 

An ex-pupil: “The annual report was, needless to say, very much welcomed. 
Mother has read quite a bit of it to us and we hope to hear more of it soon. Al- 
though I hear considerable O.J.B. news from those of my friends who are still in 
attendance there, the report always holds much of interest that I do not hear else- 
where. I was specially interested in the list of those who passed examinations. 
It is pleasant to see one’s old friends climbing up from year to year. Hoping that 
the Ontario Institution for the Education of the Blind may continue to improve 
under your supervision, and that each year may bring fresh blessings for you 
and for the O.I.B., I remain.” 

A mother: “Just a few lines to acknowledge the annual report. We were 
pleased to see ——— was getting along so nicely in her classes; also in her music. f 
must thank you and the staff for your kindness to her through her illness, and for 
giving her such good care. I think the work she brought home is lovely.” 

A father: “I was very much interested in the Year Book just to hand, and 
we both feel more than glad our boy is in such good hands as your own; also we 
trust you find him a good boy and repaying you for your trouble and care.” 

A father: “Iam very much pleased with the progress is making at the 
Institute and thank you very much for the kindness shown her there.” 

A parent: “TI beg to acknowledge the receipt of your report re , for which 
I beg to thank you, and particularly note the marks thereon re his progress under 
your supervision, for which I am delighted.” 

A mother: “I thank you for all your kindness and good care of my little son 
and all at the school who are so patient in caring for the blind pupils.” 

A mother: “Best wishes for the prosperity of the Institution.” 
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A mother: “I hope I am not too late to thank you for sending me the report, 
and also your kindness to ——-. She often tells me how thoughtful and kind you 
and your assistants are to her.” 

A father: “I might say we are thankful to you all for being so kind to 
when she was sick.” 

An ex-pupil: “Many thanks for the annual report. I heard every word of 
it from cover to cover and found it quite interesting, indeed. I shall always be 
pleased to hear of the progress made at the O.I.B. I was pleased to learn that the 
violin is being taught there now. It will be a great comfort, I am sure, to those 
who have the privilege of studying it.” 

A mother: “I must also thank you for sending the report of my little 
daughter; we are all pleased with the progress she is making in all her studies; 
also in her health and conduct being good. I must certainly say in all the letters 
I have from her she tells me how happy she is; also what a good time she has at 
school, so we feel very grateful there is such an institution for the benefit of our 
little daughter. Thanking you again for your kindness shown to her, I remain.” 

A mother: ‘Thanking you kindly for what she has been taught in your 
school; she seems quite anxious to get back again.” 

A mother: “I must say we are very much pleased with her report and thank 
you very much.” 

A mother: “I sincerely thank you for your patience and kindness towards 
since she attended your school, which is easily seen by the love she has for 
you, and I am more than pleased with the progress she is making under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

A father: ‘We were so pleased with the way has been getting along. 
He has spoken in his letters very satisfactorily of the work he is doing, and seems 
to like it very much. We return many thanks to you and to everyone that has 
been so good to my dear boy.” 

A mother: “Received his report and think he is doing real well for the time 
he has been there. Wishing you every success in your good work.” 

A father: “Thank you very much for the care you take of him; 
so well of you when he is home.” 

Both parents: “As he is leaving the school this session, we take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our appreciation of the way in which he has been educated, 
and trust that he will turn out to be a credit to the Institution. Wishing you every 
success.” 

A mother: “ We received your yearly report and read it with much interest. 
T assure you we al] thank you for all you have done for our blind child, knowing 
what a terrible blank his life would be if it were not for the efforts of people like 
you and your staff.” 

A father: “I also wish to thank you for the many kindnesses shown my daughter 
by yourself and your staff. She sends me nothing but praise for you and the 
teachers, and I am extremely pleased with her report. Kindly give my thanks to 
her teachers for their goodness to her.” 

An ex-pupil: “ Wishing you health and prosperity and may Divine Provi- 
dence spare you many years yet to continue the noble work of the school.” 

A father: “Jam thankful to God that there is a way for him to get an educa- 
tion. I wish that we had sent him long before we did. I feel glad that he likes 
his teachers; we have no trouble to get him to go to school. I am thankful to know 
our afflicted darling is in such kind hands.” 
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An ex-pupil to the Trades Instructor: “Everything you sent has proved 
most satisfactory. spent last Monday with me and I am now in a position 
to continue the work. I find the model sent is a great improvement upon the older 
way of working. With your timely help and the assistance of some friends here, 
I hope to be able to procure the necessaries of life.” 

A pupil’s mother: “I must say has certainly improved since we sent 
him to the Institution, and ete credit is due to you; also to his teachers, as he 
likes being at the Institution.” 

A pupil’s aunt: “I thank you very much for all you have done for 
and all that I hope you are going to do for her, as I hope this year has just hadi 
the beginning of her school life in Brantford.” 

An ex-pupil: “Just a few lines to thank you for the Annual Report, which 
I was very much pleased to receive. I appreciate your kindness very much in 
remembering me, as I know you have a great deal to think about. I am always 
glad to know what is going on at school and of the improvements that are taking 
place. I had planned to go to Brantford when I was so near, but was disappointed. 
I hope to go some time, as I would like so much to see you all again.” 


Attendance 


The total registration of pupils in the session of 1911-12 was 115, twelve less 
than in the preceding session; at the opening on September 27th, 1911, there were 
104 pupils, as compared with 109 at the opening of the preceding session; at the 
close 104, as compared with 115. Eleven pupils, who were not present at the open- 
ing in September, arrived during the session; six of these were new; five had been 
in attendance previously. Of the eleven pupils who were present during a part of 
the session, but did not remain until the end, two males went home at Christmas 
and did not return; two males left to work at basket-making; one male proposed 
to tune and canvass, and one male embarked in chicken-raising. One female was 
taken home on account of her mother being displeased; four females went home 
sick, and have since returned. Of the 104 pupils who were present at the close 
of the session, there were 58 males and 46 females. 

The number of pupils in attendance at the opening on September 25th, 1912, 
was 98, as compared with 104 at the corresponding date in 1911, and 104 at the 
closing of the school term on June 19th, 1912. Of those in attendance at the close 
of the last term, 85 had returned ; four former pupils who were not here at the close 
of the last term had come back, and nine new pupils had been enrolled. The 
absence of the 19 who left in June and did not return in September is thus ex- 
plained :— 

One male decided to prolong his vacation on account of poor health; two males 
remained away without explanation ; one male went into the manufacture of baskets ; 
three males expected to work at tuning; one male proposed to undergo an operation 
to preserve what sight he had; one male was too lazy to work, and five males were 
kept from school by the decision of the railways to charge full fare from the west. 
One female graduated in music and proposed to teach in her home town; one was 
detained by serious illness; one retired, being over school age; one gave no explana- 
tion, but as her sight was improving, she is probably attending the public school; 
one was kept at home nominally to be present at some family social function. 

The ages of the new and re-admitted pupils are as follows :— 
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Males 


Females 
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Pupils Registered in Session, 1911-12 
Name Residence Name Residence 
Barton, Gustavus .....Kazubazua, Que. Landriau, Valmore ...Ottawa. 
Beach, oparline ~.:... Ottawa. hee. GCOreeirers. ate Epping. 
Burgess, Lioyd....... Princeton. Hott, AWrnesi-. ern oe Brussels. 
Carlson, Frederick ...Hope Station, B.C. Lowe, -Walter........ Hamilton. 
Chapman, Oswald .....Rosseau. McDonald, Norman ... Mitchell. 
Ghavelain,s Jean sis. Billings’ Bridge. Murray, Ancile ...... Goderich. 
Clissold, Frederick ....Mimico. Patterson, Clifford ....Hamilton. 
Comenesames, ... <2... Ottawa. Pauly Leonardec am. .0: Haileybury. 
Crewe Walliam «20. s. «s Toronto. Pinnock, Attred”® 3... Brantford. 
OulVvererd ODT 8.65 64 Todmorden. Pipena Pe erevarscnic kis Niagara Falls. 
GATOS ODN oe ee ee ec Regina, Sask. Price, Frederick ~.....:: Niagara Falls. 
Damude, Orval ...... Thorold. Raymond, Walter ....Collingwood. 
Derbyshire, Byron .... Athens. Rees,-w alter- sia Steelton. 
DERVaPROSALTIO™ 7. - 30cos.s Ottawa. Richardson, Henry ... Toronto. 
Miri enarles orcs 2... 2 Banda. Richardson, Robert ... Hamilton. 
Eastman, William .... Gelert. Rise William ewsn. ot Weston. 
Hiverts, Le0. 14.4%.» .% Wittenburg, Alta. Ross es leslegdases ste. Unity, Sask. 
BeTPOM PNITLIS? ocr 3 Allenford. Salter, Melville ..... Oshawa. 


Fonger, Stanley ..... 
mravne. Orville:'::.....- 
Gawackm. Walter 4°. 
ORG GAIS UAV actiiececs oe 
Gonmimi «William: <.-.”. 
Graham, Glen ....... 
Green etd arold. 4::)...cs 
(CHEMILIGI. ICO) 0s sega ae eae 
HIALVeY, OW aller «ic. <2. 
Hawken, Howard .... 
Bizeine -LHOomas: <.. ; 
Johnston, Harold .... 
Kelland, eWilbur os. 6. 


Kennedy, Edward 


PN SIV eR ACHOU hes ea sr-3 5 
Pee UIELOSSTCUr. fehl soak koe 
Bickerton, Gladys .... 
Brunsden: -Alma, 2.:2.%- 
PUSS ATMA. soos: S 
Gatling, Nellie. .3.. 04. 
.. Woodstock. 
Coxe Winiited ..:.. >. 
Crawford, Annie ..... 
Cumeo mq Marve “ie. < a0: 
DarpyecAlice. 2505 hens 


Conybeare, Nettie 


Davidovitz, Esther 


Bruce, Alta. 
Forest. 
Ottawa. 


Transcona, Man. 


Toronto. 
Birnam.,. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Campbellford. 
Toronto. 
Whitby. 
Toronto. 
Brockville. 
Kirkton. 


. Ottawa. 


Sarnia. 
Brooklin. 
Navan. 
Welland. 
Mille Roches. 
Goderich. 


Brantford. 
Strathroy. 
Toronto. 
Ottawa. 


.. Hamilton. 
Davies, Florence .... 
Davison, Winifred ... 


Toronto. 


. Griersville. 


Sherman, Leonard ... 


Shillington, Lloyd . 
Simmons, Walter 


Doherty, Marguerite. . 
Duciadme, Evans... 
Duntop Wanders 
Fitzpatrick, Alten... 
Grin wAll Cem see nee 
HawlevcDorise..... 72. 
Heaphy, Norah=.as. >. 
Henrich, Evelyn ..... 
Hepburn, Harriet .... 
Hewison, Betsy ...... 
Hyndman Hisier sa. 
Ingram, Elizabeth ... 
James, Gertrude ..... 


Johnston, Charlotte 


. Taber, Alta. 
.. Blenheim. 

...-Copper Cliff. 
Slit hss VOSep hime. eee 
Steele, Frederick .... 
Sutherland, Joseph .. 
Tomlinson; Roy ... <.; 
Vance. Wrens. a0 ce.0 4.2 
Vincent Cecil. 2.2. 
Weatlisse Gy tile aca tecns 
Webb: 7 Haroldsercs... 254% 
West. Lionel 22 se.qu. 
VOLO sELarr yen seeeet ae 
Varock ine hanty: (2.00. 


London. 
Perth. 


. Sutherland, Sask. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 
Toronto. 
Crookston. 
Toronto. 
Allandale. 
Galt. 

Toronto. 
Garland, Man. 


. Peterborough. 


Rockland. 
Cooper’s Falls. 
Wheatley. 
Hawtrey. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Ottawa. 
Brantford. 

Port Elgin. 
Toronto. 
Norwich. 


. Ottawa. 


Waterford. 


.. Guelph. 
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Pupils Registered in Session 1911=12—Continued 


Name Residence Name Residence 
Kaufman, Blanche .... Chatham. Rusk, blizaheth 2... Barkway. 
Laminis, Amy 7235 Hensall. Selis) KRaAthryin- 4... 2.4. Dubuque. 
TAMmpiie, (Gres oe... ar Hensall. Slay, Gladys: s-sues oo Sarnia. 
Lansdowne, Norah .... Toronto. Smith, ine. see ce os eo Brantford. 
Miatah, Marvin ee es Holland Landing. Sduair, (Hthel =.= a04, Williamstown. 
McAuley, Marjorie ... Hamilton. Stearns, “Sarah. 2... ..,: Ottawa. 
McEwen, Geraldine ... Radisson, Sask. Stephenson, Muriel ... Collingwood. 
McQuade, Ethel ...... Stratford. Thompson, Gladys .... Toronto. 
Miles. - Mildred “2.0... Toronto. Thompson, Teresa .... Hamilton. 
MNeC,  SUsAll- 2 ..cee Gravenhurst. Woodcock, Gladys .... Toronto. 
O'Neil, Mary. crce toe Ottawa. Wrisht; Hlsiesas...=. » St. Catharines. 
Rooke, “hmmManw 2. eee Dereham Centre. 


New Pupils at Opening of Session, 1912=13 


Name Residence Name Residence 

Alice Brennan: 24 Bothwell. Blicn ,ShaneGurwestes ae Hamilton. 
Marion Cre1gers. see Waterford. Gladys Thompson (re-ad- 
Dillan: Hardwicke. aaa Toronto. TANCE ere ete Toronto. 
Gertrude James (read- Prank J) ONS 3.556 ee Winnipeg, Man. 

INET oe ee ee Waterford. AaiNes Tan kit ewe eee Bickford. 
Charlotte Johnston (re-ad- GordonekRiddell oo. 4..2... Toronto. 

MILE) Grae net eee ee Guelph. Francis Westcott ...--.. Salt Springs 
Amy Lammie (re-ad- Island,6.c. 

Witled) Acme ee eee Hensall. Oscar. “Walker nossa Tavistock. 

Entertainments 


Throughout the session, the Tuesday evening entertainments by the pupils— 
ten being selected for each evening, in the order in which their names appeared on 
the roll— were kept up, the audiences including pupils, teachers, housemaids and 
other employees, with occasionally a few from outside the Institution. The pro- 
grammes usually consisted of recitations and vocal and instrumental music, but 
sometimes a pupil was asked to give an address on some topic of temporary interest, 
and the general effect was to dissipate stage-fright and give to the pupils that 
self-confidence which is a necessary part of their equipment for life’s duties. 

On October 3rd, 1911, the Principal gave the pupils an account of his vacation 
visits to Philadelphia and New York, and on October 10th he described in detail his 
visit to the New York City School for the Blind. On October 31st, the Hallowe’en 
concert was held, with a volunteer programme of thirty numbers, in which Leonard 
Paul, Elizabeth Ingram, Gertrude James, Roy Tomlinson, Esther Davidovitz, 
Marjorie McAuley, Susan Miller, Harold Green, Gladys Woodcock, Betsy Hewison, 
Marguerite Doherty, Edward Kennedy, Alice Darby, Byron Derbyshire, Mary 
Marsh, Eva Duciaume, Sarah Stearns, Sparling Beach, Muriel Stephenson, Nellie 
Catling, Greta Lammie, Norah Heaphy, Ethel McQuade, Leslie Ross, Norah Lans- 
downe, Teresa Thompson, Winifred Davison, Mildred Miles, Gladys Slay, Gerald- 
ine McEwen and Clifford Patterson took part, the usual Hallowe’en refreshments 
being supplied by the Matron. 


The Christmas concert was given on December 19th, the Brantford Courier 
of the next day reporting that :— 


every seat was occupied and many had to stand at the Christmas concert, held in the 
music hall of the Ontario Institution for the Blind last evening. Commencing promptly 
at eight o’clock, Principal Gardiner referred briefly to the contents of the programme, 
which had been printed in ink and in raised point letters, explaining that the usual 
quota of songs by the kindergarten children was lacking on account of the illness of 
Miss Lee. He welcomed all who were present, whether they had come to show their 
interest in the blind, or merely for the pleasure of the entertainment. The problem of 
educating and instructing blind children and youths was in process of successful solu- 
tion, in Canada as well as in other countries, but the more difficult problem of training 
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and assisting those who become blind in adult life had not been taken up in Canada 
as it should be. Nine-tenths of the blind were too old to attend school, and the earnest 
efforts of leading men and women in Europe and the United States were devoted to the 
amelioration of the condition of the blind adults who, if left uneducated and unem- 
ployed, found life a weary burden. He read an invitation he had received to attend 
the laying of a corner stone of “the first Settlement House for the Blind in the world,” 
to-day in New York, the ceremony being performed by the President of the United 
States, assisted by the Governor of New York, and he longed for the time when the 
leaders of opinion in Canada would be found doing similar work. 

The first number on the programme was an organ solo, “ Toccato,” by Dubois, 
played in a masterful manner by Jean Chatelain, of Ottawa, a pupil of Mr. Andrews, 
who promises well. There were two piano solos, Borowski’s “ Valse,” played by Esther 
Davidovitz, of Hamilton, and Concone’s “ Sweet Memories,” played by Susan Miller, of 
Gravenhurst. Geraldine McEwen, of Radisson, Sask., and Harold Johnston, of Brock- 
ville, pupils of Miss Harrington, played a piano duet, Engelmann’s “ Galop,’ winning 
deserved applause, and four of Miss Moore’s pupils, Mary Cuneo, Ethel Squair, Clifford 
Patterson and Walter Simmons, played Chaminade’s “ Rigaudon,” on an upright and a 
grand piano, their performance giving evidence of careful training. Emma Rooke, of 
Dereham Centre, contributed a vocal solo, Green’s “ Beautiful Land of Nod,” her sweet 
voice doing full justice to the pretty song. The choral class, under Mr. Andrews’ 
guidance, presented two part songs, “ Yuletide,’ by Caldicott, and a double number, 
Macfarren’s “ You Stole My Love,” and Pinsuti’s “Good Night,’ in correct time and 
taste, receiving many compliments for the perfection of their work. 

There were seven recitations, and all the pupils were letter perfect in their memor- 
izing, the services of a prompter not being once required. Muriel Stephenson, a pretty 
little maiden from Collingwood, recited Margaret Vandegrift’s ‘‘ Dead Doll” most effec- 
tively. Harold Green, from Winnipeg, a little chap with a strong voice and super- 
abundant earnestness, portrayed the abused boy who threatens to “go back to grand- 
pa’s,” Mildred Miles, of Toronto, recited ‘“ Widder Green’s Last Words” with force and 
spirit. Leonard Sherman, of Taber, Alberta, gave one of Walt Mason’s comical pieces, 
entitled ‘‘The Salesman.” Mary Cuneo told about the man who worried about the 
earth falling into the sun, etc., but was quite indifferent about his wife labouring over 
the wash-tub. Orville Frayne, of Forest, gave that old favorite, “Spartacus to the 
Gladiators,’ with much fire and force, recalling to many of his hearers their own school 
days. Winifred Davison, of Griersville, told a pretty Christmas story, entitled ‘“ Cart- 
wheels,” the speaker’s clear voice and distinct enunciation making it a pleasure to listen 
to her. 

Before closing with ‘God Save the King,’ Rev. Dean Brady, of St. Basil’s Church, 
and Rev. A. Allan, of St. Andrew’s Church, voiced the opinion of the audience with 
regard to the merits of the concert, and gave some words of good cheer to the pupils 
who were going home for Christmas holidays. The Principal gave the pupils a message 
from Rev. Dr. Mackenzie, of Grace Church, expressing his regret that he could not be 
present because he had to attend a meeting in the city, and wishing success to all con- 
nected with the institution. 


On the evening of December 25th, a Christmas tree entertainment by the 
pupils who had remained in the Institution during the holidays was much enjoyed, 
each pupil receiving a present during an interlude in the following programme :— 
Piano, “ Flower Song,” Kathryn Sells; recitation, “ Song of Sandwiches,” Harold 
Green; piano, “All Through the Night,” Walter Raymond; recitation, “ How to 
Catch a Beau,” Elizabeth Ingram ; song, “Face to Face,” Walter Rees; piano, “Boat 
Song,” Blanche Kaufman; recitation, “The Middle Daughter,” Gladys Bicker- 
ton; piano, “The Harlequin,” Leonard Paul; chorus, “ Maple Leaf,” Girls and 
Boys; piano, “ Consolation,” Gustavus Barton; recitation, “Uncle Skinflint’s 
Present,” Maud Dunlop; piano, “ Rustic Dance,” Ethel Squair; recitation, “ Law 
of the Yukon,” Leslie Ross; piano, “Two Thoughts,” Sarah Stearns; Christmas 
Carols, Little Girls; recitation, “Smacking Match,” Harriet Hepburn; piano, 
“ Sonata” (Beethoven), Jean Chatelain; recitation, “ Swipsey’s Christmas Dinner,” 
Nellie Catling; Christmas Carols, Senior Girls. 

On the evening of March 14th, Mr. 8S. Percy Davies, of Brantford, came to 
the Institution with his gramaphone, and gave a fine entertainment to the pupils 
in the music hall. The singing of several of the great operatic “stars” was par- 
ticularly appreciated. 7 
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As the 17th of March fell on Sunday, the memory of St. Patrick was honoured 
on the evening of the 19th, members of the staff taking part with the pupils in 
the following programme :—Recitation, “ Rich and Rare were the Gems she Wore,” 
Mary Cuneo; recitation, “St. Patrick’s Day,’ Robert Richardson; recitation, 
“Paddy’s Courtship,” Greta Lammie; piano, “ Come Back to Erin,” Miss HE. A. 
Harrington; recitation, “The Milestone,’ Thomas Higgins; chorus, “ Where the 
Shannon Flows,” Little Girls; recitation, “The Birth of Ireland,’ Miss C. P. 
Kavanagh; vocal solo, “ Believe Me if all those Endearing Young Charms,” Charles 
Duff; address, “St. Patrick,’ Winifred Davison; chorus, “ Norah Doolan,” Little 
Girls; recitation, “ Wearin’ o’ the Green,’ Susan Miller; recitation, “ Courting 
in Kentucky,” Maud Dunlop; chorus, “ Dear Little Shamrock,” Girls; recitation, 
“McCarthy’s Widow,” Orville Frayne; recitation, “ Birthday of St. Patrick,” 
Alta Fitzpatrick; chorus, “The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls,” Boys; 
recitation, “The First Eviction,’ Nellie Catling; reading, “ Kelly, Burke and 
Shea,” Mr. P. J. Roney; chorus, “Killarney,” Girls; recitation, “* Father Prout’s 
Sermon,” Mr. H. F. Gardiner. 

April 9th, Mr. Herbert C. Treneer, a graduate of the Institution, now organist 
and choirmaster of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Peterborough, paid us a 
visit, played for the pupils on the piano and pipe organ, and gave an address, in 
which he recounted some of the difficulties he had had to overcome before arriving 
at his present comfortable position. Besides his church work he has a large class 
of pupils in Peterborough. One of his recitals in that city caused the Hzaminer 
to say: “ Mr. Treneer proved, in his splendid programme of standard and popular 
numbers, that he is a master of his art. His selections demanded a delicate and 
expert handling, and he had at his command all the necessary powers and qualities 
conducive of success. He had not only a pleasing touch, but the intelligence of 
his interpretation made his renderings an artistic delight. As an organist, Mr. 
Treneer has many admirers in Peterborough. There is something in his playing 
that immediately commands a sympathetic interest. Possessing a sure, clear and 
highly developed technique, his playing was robust, fresh and entirely free from 
affectations.” A correspondent of the same paper wrote:—“JI think that Mr. 
Treneer’s performance last evening has never been surpassed in this city by a 
resident organist. St. Andrew’s Church could well afford to have a new organ 
with a master behind it like Mr. Treneer.” 

April 30th, the Girls’ Literary Club gave a “ Longfellow Night” in the music 
hall, with Winifred Davison, President of the Club, in the chair. The programme 
included, besides the President’s opening address, an essay on “ Longfellow,” by 
Norah Heaphy, four choruses—a Club Song (original), “‘ Excelsior,” “The Village 
Blacksmith,” and “The Bridge ”—one vocal solo, “The Arrow and the Song,” 
by Ethel Squair; a piano solo, “In the Woods,” by Ethel McQuade; and three 
recitations, “ Rabbi Ben Levi,” by Mildred Miles; “The Children’s Hour,” by 
Geraldine McEwen, and “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” by Gladys Slay. 

May 3rd, the Girls’ Club had a banquet in the dining-room, with toasts and 
speeches, and a short address by the Principal on “ Votes for Women.” 

May 10th, Mrs. Pero, of Milwaukee, formerly Miss Blanche Teeple, of Brant- 
ford, sang to the pupils. 

May 24th, the Principal gave an address on the history of the Royal family 
and the growth of the Empire. 

May 28th, the boys gave an entertainment, with Byron Derbyshire, of Athens, 
presiding. Besides the Chairman’s address, there were three choruses, “ The Harp 
that Once in Tara’s Halls,” “ Soldiers of the Queen,” and “The Stein Song”; 
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four recitations, “The Deacon’s New Year’s,” by Orville Frayne, “The Smack at 
School,” by Leonard Sherman, “Story of the Standard,” by Fred. Steele, and 
“Pat’s Excelsior,” by Thomas Higgins; two piano solos, Chopin’s “ Valse,” by 
Clifford Patterson, and “Chant d’Amour,” by Charles Duff; two organ solos, 
Dubois’ “ Toccato,” by Jean Chatelain, and Dvorad’s “ Humoresque,” by Charles 


Duff. 
The closing concert of the session was held on June 17th, the. Brantford 
Expositor containing the following report :— 


Crowded to and far beyond the doors, was the audience at the closing concert at 
the Ontario Institution for the Blind last night, and scores who wished to hear the con- 
cert had to turn back when they found it impossible to wedge their way into the music 
hall. Sharp on time as is ever the rule at the Ontario Institution for the Blind, Principal 
Gardiner briefly welcomed the friends of the pupils, remarking that the work of the 
musical department only would be exemplified in the programme, but much good and 
useful work had been done during the session in the literary and industrial departments 
as well as in the musical. Cheering reports of the successes of ex-pupils had been re- 
ceived and he was delighted to see in the audience such a large representation of those 
who had formerly attended the school. 

The programme opened with an organ selection, Bach’s “ Toccata and Fugue D 
Minor,” played by Chas. Duff, A.C.G.O., in a manner to sustain his well-earned reputa- 
tion. His mastery of the instrument was shown in the quick changes of manual from 
soft to loud, and the clearness of the subject and answers in the fugue was admirable. 
Mr. Duff also.contributed the piano part in Grieg’s “‘ Concerto, Op. 16,” first movement, 
with Jean Chatelain at the second piano, and Johnson’s Orchestra accompanying; and 
he played the concluding pieces, “ Chant d’Amour” and “ Marche Militaire,” the latter 
appearing to be particularly popular with the audience. Miss Ethel McQuade, of Strat- 
ford, who is graduating in music, had for her first number Liszt’s “ Rigoletto”; she 
also played Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Concerto, G Minor,’ second and third movements, with that 
daintiness of touch peculiar to all her work. Clifford Patterson, a Hamilton youth who 
has made excellent progress in his organ work, played Crackel’s “ Grand Chorus,” and 
Jean Chatelain, of Ottawa, gave ‘“‘Moments Musicales” on the piano, and Bellerly’s 
“Scherzo” on the organ. His piano work was distinguished for its clear technique. 
Miss Emma Rooke, of Dereham Centre, was the only vocal soloist, but the Choral Class 
gave two double numbers, Mason’s “ Sweet and Low” and Benedict’s “ Hunting Song”; 
also Gounod’s “Night” and Allen’s “ Dickory Dock.” The intonation was clear and 
the smoothness of the piano and crescendo effects was specially noticeable. 

Before the last three numbers were given, the certificates and diplomas that had 
‘been awarded by the Government examiner, Dr. Albert Ham, of Toronto, were presented, 
‘the Principal calling upon Mr. Andrews, Rev. Mr. Mansell and Rev. Mr. Gordon to assist 

in this pleasant exercise. Mr. Gardiner first highly commended the class of forty-eight 
pupils in musical dictation for the correctness of the work done, though no certificates 
were awarded in this branch. 

Mr. Andrews presented the certificates as follows: 


Organ.—Grade 2, Clifford Patterson. Grade 3, Jean Chatelain, second-class honours. 

Violin. —Grade 1, Jean Chatelain, Susan Miller, Ethel McQuade. 

Voice Culture.—Grade 1, Walter Rees, second-class honours; Lloyd Shillington, Gladys 
Slay. Grade 3, Emma Rooke. 

Practical Piano Teaching.—Ethel McQuade, diploma. 

Rev. Mr. Mansell spoke of the growing excellence of the concerts, and the pleasure 
he had taken in attending them during his stay in Brantford. He then presented the 
-certificates: 

Harmony.—Grade 3, George Lee, second-class honours; Susan Miller, second-class 
honours; Emma Rooke, Ethel Squair. Grade 4, Clifford Patterson, second-class honours. 

Harmony and Counterpoint.—Grade 4, Esther Davidovitz, Harold Johnston, Geral- 
dine McEwen, Sarah Stearns. Grade 5, Jean Chatelain, Mary Cuneo. 

Musical History.—Grade 4, Esther Davidovitz, Harold Johnston, Geraldine McEwen. 

Musical History and Counterpoint.—Grade 4, Clifford Patterson. 

Musical History and Form.—Grade 5, Jean Chatelain, first-class honours; Mary 
‘Cuneo. 

Rey. Mr. Gordon, with appropriate remarks, presented the following: 

Piano.—Grade 1, Sparling Beach, Gladys Bickerton, second-class honours; Maud 
Dunlop, Alta Fitzpatrick, Ion Grills, Betsy Hewison, Thomas Higgins, Norah Lansdowne, 
Mildred Miles, Kathryn Sells, Lloyd Shillington, Gladys Slay, Roy Tomlinson, first- 
class honours; Elsie Wright. Grade 2, Gustavus Barton, Winifred Davison, Doris 
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Hawley, Norah Heaphy, Harold Johnston, Blanche Kaufman, George Lee, Mary Marsh, 
Susan Miller, first-class honours; Mary O’Neill, Leonard Paul, Muriel Stephenson, Harry 
Yarocki. Grade 8, Mary Cuneo, second-class honours; Esther Davidovitz, Byron Derby- 
shire, second-class honours; Glen Graham, Geraldine McEwen, first-class honours ; Emma 
Rooke, Walter Simmons, Ethel Squair, Sarah Stearns. Grade 4, Clifford Patterson, 
second-class honours. Grade 5, Jean Chatelain, first-class honours. Grade 6, Ethel Mc- 
Quade, second-class honours. Grade 7, Charles Duff, second-class honours. 

With a short address on the importance of the subject, Mr. Andrews presented the 
certificates to the following pupils: 

Rudiments of Music.—Grade 1, Gustavus Barton, Gladys Bickerton, Byron Derby- 
shire, second-class honours; Doris Hawley, first-class honours; Norah Heaphy, first-class 
honours; Blanche Kaufman, Geo. Lee, first-class honours; Mary Marsh, second-class 
honours; Mildred Miles, second-class honours; Leonard Paul, first-class honours; Gladys 
Slay, second-class honours; Muriel Stephenson, Roy Tomlinson, second-class honours: 
Harry Yarocki, second-class honours. Grade 2, Jean Chatelain, first-class honours; Mary 
Cuneo, first-class honours; Esther Davidovitz, first-class honours; Winifred Davison, 
first-class honours; Charles Duff, first-class honours; Alta Fitzpatrick, second-class 
honours; Geraldine McEwen, first-class honours; Hthel McQuade, first-class honours; 
Clifford Patterson, Emma Rooke, first-class honours; Ethel Squair, second-class honours. 

Toronto College of Music.—The Principal called four girls to the platform and pre- 
sented to them the testimonials and diploma awarded by the Toronto College of Music, 
where they had recently passed examinations. These consisted of: Ethel McQuade, 
diploma, A.T.C.M., and third year examination testimonial, first-class honours; Esther 
Davidovitz, senior second year; Geraldine McEwen, first year piano, first-class honours; 
Susan Miller, first year piano, first-class honours. 

The audience joined heartily in singing “God Save the King” at the conclusion of 
the programme, and there were many expressions of satisfaction at the excellence of 
the entertainment. 


October Ist, 1912, the Principal gave the pupils an account of his vacation 
trips to Pittsburg, Penn., and to Cochrane in Northern Ontario. 

October 31st, the Hallowe’en concert was held, with an excellent programme 
of twenty-eight numbers. 

Our pupils had a few opportunities to perform in other cities. ‘The Montreal 
Star of February 17th reported that— 


a large audience assembled in the Windsor Hall last night to hear the pianoforte recital 
given by the blind boy pianist, Master Charles Duff. The programme was a compre- 
hensive one, starting with Beethoven’s ‘“‘Appassionata Sonata,” and including some of 
the more popular pieces of such composers as Chopin, Liszt and Moszkowski. This is 
the sort of occasion where one is almost barred from criticism, even allowing that the 
unhappy deprivation of one sense activates the remainder to an unwonted pitch of 
nervous acumen. The repertoire of the blind must necessarily be a terribly limited 
one, apart from the gift of improvisation which naturally has no place on a concert 
platform. It is, therefore, to the infinite credit of Mr. Charles Duff that he was able 
to give so sound and musicianly an interpretation to the pieces he played. Through 
the natural limitation of his choice of pieces, Mr. Duff was perforce obliged to fall back 
upon some of the more hackneyed compositions. It is, therefore, all the more worthy 
of praise that he was able to emerge from an ordeal of comparison with the greatest 
masters of the present day with sufficient credit to provoke the hearty applause of the 
audience. Gifted with a delicate touch and a knowledge of tone value, the performer 
was at his best in soft, legato passages. Technical difficulties were overcome in the 
most wonderful manner. It is not too much to say that Master Duff, while hardly being 
a prodigy in the accepted sense of the term, is a pianist who will always repay a hearing. 


Thomas Kennedy, a former pupil, assisted Ethel McQuade at her graduating 
recital in the concert hall of the Toronto College of Music on February 26th. 
The Stratford Beacon of October 17th, 1912, contained the following report :— 


An entertainment of a unique nature was held in the City Hall last night, when 
three students of the Ontario Institution for the Blind rendered a musicale that proved 
pleasing throughout, under the auspices of the local lodge of the Knights of Columbus. 
Miss Ethel McQuade, 156 Nelson Street, recently graduated from the Ontario Institu- 
tion for the Blind, last evening delighted the audience by her fine piano playing, prov- 
ing herself a master of the instrument, notwithstanding the handicap under which she 
has been placed. Her repertoire of last evening embraced a wide range, and the several 
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numbers were rendered in a precise manner, combined with feeling and finesse that 
stamped Miss McQuade as an artist at the instrument. The duet number with Mr. 
Thomas B. Kennedy, of Toronto, another graduate of the Brantford Institution, ‘‘ Con- 
certo” (Mendelssohn), proved a particularly pleasing number. The possessor of a 
fine tenor voice, Mr. Kennedy delighted with his numbers on the programme, the selec- 
tion, ““O Pure and Tender Star of Eve” (Wagner), probably proving the most pleasing 
number. Mr. Kennedy has a wide range, and his tones are full and rich, the timbre 
being excellent. Miss Mildred Miles, a present student at the Institution, proved to 
be a finished elocutionist, and her two contributions to the programme added much. 
Miss Miles possesses the dramatic instinct to a marked degree and pleased the audience, 
the recitation, ‘Changing Colours,’ giving her a splendid opportunity to display her 
talent. All in all, the programme was a most enjoyable one, not only for the pleasure 
derived from the several numbers on the programme, but also from the practical 
demonstration of the splendid work being accomplished by the Ontario Institution for 
the Blind. . . . Particular interest naturally centred on Miss McQuade, a grand- 
daughter of Mrs. C. McQuade, this city, and her many friends were highly delighted 
at her showing of last night. Mr. Compton, organist St. Joseph’s Church, acted very 
acceptably as accompanist for the vocal numbers. 


Pittsburgh Convention 


I attended the twenty-first Biennial Convention of the American Association 
of Instructors of the Blind, held at the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind, Pittsburgh, Penn., June 25-28, 1912. In the afternoon of the first day, 
under the guidance of one of the teachers, I visited the great Carnegie Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery, located a few blocks from the Institution for the Blind. 
Later, I inspected the main building used for school purposes, and the separate 
buildings in the rear utilized for the Kindergarten, the gymnasium and swimming 
pool, the heating plant and laundry, and the workshop, and found all of these 
admirably equipped for their respective purposes. 

The meeting in the evening was opened with a performance on the organ by 
Miss Lucille Walter, a pupil of the Pittsburgh School, followed by prayer offered 
by Dr. Rudolph I. Coffee. Addresses of welcome were given by Hon. H. Kirke 
Porter, President of the Board of Directors of the Pittsburgh School, and Prof. 
John A. Brashear, Member of the Board of Corporators, both of whom showed 
not only keen interest in the case of the blind, but also accurate knowledge of the 
various problems that confront the educators of the blind. 

The presidential address of Superintendent Lucas, of the Little Rock, Arkansas, 
School, was practical and suggestive, and his conduct in the chair throughout the 
sessions was beyond criticism. After the formal proceedings in the chapel, there 
was a reception in the parlors, which gave the delegates an opportunity to meet 
many of the leading citizens of Pittsburgh, as well as to extend acquaintance with 
one another. 

At the forenoon session on Wednesday, Frank M. Driggs, Superintendent of 
the Ogden, Utah, School, read a paper on the topic, “'T’o what extent should the 
education of our pupils be vocational?” He read extracts from many letters re- 
ceived from other superintendents, in answer to his inquiries, and summed up 
as follows :— 

The problem of educating our pupils so that they will be producers and not parasites, 
so that they will be useful, and not ornamental only, so that they will be independent 
and not dependent, so that they will return to generous States worthy citizenship, so 
that they will be happy and useful people, is indeed a problem. 

I should rather use for our pupils handicraft in its many forms as a means of train- 
ing the hand, the head and the heart. I should not use it primarily to make a trades- 
man, but to make a handy and proficient individual. I should teach sloyd as a means 
of education and development, not as preliminary to carpentry. I should give weaving, 
not to make a weaver, so much as an industrious, useful, independent soul. 


Our aim is to give them that life in school that will fit them to continue to live 
when they leave us. It will not do to treat all alike, for all do not live alike. In the 
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first place, practically none of our pupils know what particular vocations they are adapted 
for, nor what they wish to follow. They are too young to decide, and too inexperienced 
to know. They may think they want to be musicians, piano-tuners, teachers, lawyers 
or business men, and even think so strongly as to make a start toward some goal. 
Circumstances, growth and knowledge, coming with the quickly passing years in school, 
soon destroy their air castles, and they change their minds and soon wish to enter 
entirely different avenues. 

First, all pupils should receive instruction in various lines of handicraft, for the 
educative value to mind, hand and heart; in other words, the training of the hand, the 
cultivation of industrious habits and the happiness derived from actually producing 
something. 

Second, the amount of vocational training must depend upon the individual pupil, 
his mental capabilities, initiative and adaptability to such instruction, as well as local 
and home environments and conditions. 

Third, every pupil should receive careful and individual consideration, and should 
be encouraged to specialize as far as possible along those lines of activity his particular 
case seems to demand. 

Fourth, we should follow up our pupils after they leave school or graduate, seek 
to direct and help them to get properly launched where possible. 

Fifth, a complete and accurate list of all graduates and ex-pupils and other blind 
persons should be kept, so that deductions may be drawn therefrom to guide us in our 
work. These records could be made of great value in determining the best course to 
follow, and often would influence other blind pupils in their choice of a vocation. 
Sixth, the atmosphere of every school should be to inspire the pupils to love work, 
to be workers and to be useful. The vocational atmosphere of every school should extend 
far enough to make every child know that busy hands make happy hearts, and that the 
faithful, efficient work of head and hand brings home success and happiness. 


Miss Harriet A. Lounsbury, of the Batavia, New York, School, read a paper 
on “What should be the aim in the education of the blind girl, and how should 
this differ from that of the blind boy?” ‘These are some of her points: 


Two of three blind girls are the victims of mistaken kindness of parents and friends. 
Here the physical trainer has a duty to perform. 

Systematic gymnasium work has splendid effect on mind and morals. 

A girl needs the instruction and companionship of a genuine woman—one with 
enough evident force of character to make her want to choose the best—mingled with 
a certain amount of teaching by men instructors. 

Teachers should be broad minded; the pupil, for lack of books and privileges, is 
closely confined to the views of her teachers. 

The pupil’s memory should not be overtaxed; the ancient tradition that the blind 
have more perfect memory than those who see is to blame. The time comes when verbal 
memory should give way to logical memory. 

Teach the pupils the branches pertaining to the household. 

Music recommended, not only for the training of the mind and artistic sense, but 
for the pleasure of the learner. 

Do away with any objectionable mannerisms and any conceit. 

Praise neatness in dress, good table manners and modulated voice. 


Mr. Driggs’ paper was discussed by Superintendent George 8. Wilson, of the 
Indiana School, who commended the points made; by Mr. H. R. Latimer, of the 
Maryland School, who advised teaching trades between the ages of 14 and 18, and 
keeping the boys in school for that purpose after they were fairly well grounded 
in the literary branches; by Mr. C. F. F. Campbell, of Ohio, who made a plea for 
a full day’s work, or at least half a day. He considered an hour a week at tuning 
or broom-making as a farce. | 

Mr. John E. Ray, Superintendent of the North Carolina School, opened the 
discussion on Miss Lounsbury’s paper, and was followed by Miss Gertrude Bingham, 
of the New York public schools; Mrs. Elwyn H. Fowler, of Massachusetts ; and 
Miss Lydia K. Hayes (blind), of New Jersey, who in an able address urged that 
the limitations of the blind should be recognized by themselves and by their sighted 
friends. 

Before the noon adjournment the Standing Committees were appointed. I 
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was made Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, the duties of which position 
were not specially onerous. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Charles W. Holmes, of Massachusetts, reported on the 
progress of the movement for uniform type for the blind, and Mr. Campbell spoke 
on “ Work for Women.” An early adjournment gave an opportunity to enjoy an 
automobile ride through the parks and residence sections of Pittsburgh, generous 
citizens contributing their cars and acting as escorts for the delegates. 

There was much disappointment at the inability of Superintendent B. B. 
Huntoon, of the Kentucky School, to attend the Convention. He was on the pro- 
gramme for a paper on the “ History of the American Printing House for the 
Blind.” 

In the evening there were three Round Tables. The first, with Miss Alice 
M. Lane, o: Massachusetts, as leader, discussed “ Pencil writing; spelling ;. number.” 
Miss Lane had come, fortified with many specimens of good pencil writing by the 
blind, but as at former Conventions, there were some who opposed this line of 
teaching, and I took the opportunity to repeat the arguments in favour of pencil 
writing which I had advanced at Boston, at Indianapolis and at Little Rock Con- 
ventions. 

A second Round Table discussed “ Piano-tuning,” with Mr. Edward G. Roberts, 
of the Ohio School, as leader. At the third table, Miss Gertrude Pyle, of the Pitts- 
burgh School, led the discussion on “ Domestic Science.” 

At the Thursday morning session, Principal Burritt, of the Overbrook, Penn., 
School, read a paper on “ The expanding view of the field for service of our special 
schools.” He voiced the thought of many of the superintendents of the schools 
for the blind, that it is not enough to train blind people to pass certain examinations, 
or to give them academic training equal to what the public schools give, but that 
the supreme test of the school training is whether it fits the pupils to take an 
honourable place in the world outside. Moreover, the most efficient school gives 
a helping hand to the graduates, especially when, at the beginning of their careers, 
they start out for themselves. 

I read the following paper on 


‘*How Best May We Implant That State of Mind Which Leads to Success ’’ ? 


Oliver Wendell Holmes defined success ‘‘ in its vulgar (that is, popular) sense,” 
as “the gaining of money and position.” ‘There are other definitions of the word, 
but this one is good enough for present use, since the main object of the various 
enterprises undertaken in the interest of the blind is to make them useful, inde- 
pendent and contented, to which end the gaining of money is essential. The 
subject, as assigned to me for brief consideration, repudiates by implication the 
idea that success may be attributable to luck or chance, and suggests that a “ state 
of mind” may at least assist in its attainment. What are the constituent elements 
of that state of mind? Self-respect, founded on one’s willingness to work, on 
the consciousness of one’s ability to do good and useful work, on pride in the 
quality of one’s work. A man of clean life—“ he that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart ’—decent in conduct, careful in language, pure in thought, respects himself 
as he is respected by others. The fraud, the pretender, the hypocrite, is in the 
long run estimated at his true value. “Know then thyself; presume not God to 
scan,’ and never have cause to be ashamed of the acquaintance. “The man of 
independent mind” dislikes to be under obligation to another for anything he can 
do for himself; if mankind is composed of three classes—workers, beggars and 
thieves—his place is in the first class, and it is “up to him” to prove to himself 
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and to the world that there is where he belongs. Ambition to excel is an important 
ingredient in the “state of mind ”—determination to overcome, as far as possible, 
the disability caused by the deprivation of sight. This does not involve any con- 
tention that blindness is not a disability, any foolish pretence that one can do any- 
thing better without sight than with sight. The ostrich does not avert danger by 
hiding his head in the sand. There are as many grades of ability among the blind 
as among the sighted; one can succeed where another is sure to fail; but each 
can by trial find the sphere in which he is able to excel, and in that line of effort he 
has only to do his best. Unthinking sighted people assume, and express ad nauseam 
the offhand opinion, that what one blind person does all blind persons can do. 
Jones is a successful music-teacher or piano-tuner, therefore Smith—who resembles 
Jones in no respect except in the fact that both are blind—whose abilities and 
tastes are so dissimilar to the abilities and tastes of Jones that one migi as fairly 
compare President Taft with the man who blackens his shoes (both having excellent 
eyesight)—therefore not only Smith, but Brown and Robinson, and all other blind 
men should be music-teachers or piano-tuners! We who are blind, or who have 
given much attention to the problems connected with blindness, know how non- 
sensical such assumptions are, and it is one of our chief anxieties that every blind 
person should find his or her proper niche. Properly located, agreeably and re- 
muneratively employed, the blind man, as well as his sighted brother, acquires the 
self-confidence which develops into self-respect. Let the blind neither envy the 
sighted nor despise them. Be as like them as possible. Remember that neat 
appearance, tidiness in dress, a correct carriage, the absence of distinctive habits 
are items which collectively form the basis of public opinion concerning the blind. 
The person who knows that his clothes are brushed and his shoes blackened before 
he goes upon the street; who knows that the words are correctly spelled before he 
mails a letter; who has sufficient general culture to keep up his end in conversation, 
and mingle with people of culture without embarrassment—who is, in short, a 
man, not a freak—will not lack the self-respect required to produce the state of 
mind which conduces to success. 

What can the teachers and officers of our Institutions do to implant and culti- 
vate the desired state of mind? ‘They can emphasize at every suitable opportunity 
the distinction between the self-confidence which is necessary for success and self- 
conceit, which leads to disappointment and failure. The former is a preventive 
of morbidness and discouragement, that “‘ state of mind” which causes one to lie 
down and wait for somebody to come along and pick you up; the latter is mainly 
due to ignorance of the actual conditions existing in the world of business, and, if 
firmly fixed, it can only be cured in the school of experience, where one finds that 
he must “make good” before his merits and abilities will be recognized. Possibly, 
the blind, as a class, have more excuse for self-conceit than the sighted of the same 
age. The blind have less opportunity to mingle with the world during their years 
in school, and they hear visitors describe their commonplace achievements as “ won- 
derful.” But, comparing what I have seen and heard of the blind in intimate 
association during the past nine years with what I remember of the undergraduates 
and graduates of sighted colleges of forty years ago, I would hesitate to ascribe 
an extra proportion of self-conceit to the blind student. Hard knocks or hunger 
will soon put the sighted egotist on his proper level, but we want the blind youth 
to find his place without the severe discipline that may be only wholesome for the 
sighted. It is our duty, then, to give to the blind student a clear and correct idea 
of what he will have to encounter after he leaves school. He must be taught the 
value of a dollar. He must know that there are difficulties to be overcome, and 
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what those difficulties are. He must understand that in the world of commerce 
and industry slipshod methods and inferior products will not be accepted, with 
blindness as their apology. While encouraging the blind student by narrations of 
_ the successes of others who are blind, a fair and just recital of the labour and patience 
and perseverance by which success was attained in each case must not be omitted. 
And let the blind youth be assured that his friends and instructors will watch his 
career, rejoicing in his success or sorrowing over his failure, and always anxious 
to give him a lift or a fresh start if he is worthy. 

These things cannot be made a possession of the pupils in a day, or a week, 
or a year. They must be impressed individually, as well as collectively. First, 
get the pupils into a state of mind in which they will know that the main object 
in life of those to whose care they, are intrusted is to do them good, to make them 
good, and to fit them to make good. It must be true, or the pupils will not believe 
it. It must be constant, not spasmodic. Talk to them as to members of a family, 
in which the interest of one is the interest of all. Let them know the reason of 
every order or direction, so they will see that restrictions are designed for their 
benefit, and not framed to indicate or illustrate the superintendent’s authority. 
As in the family circle, a member can talk freely of subjects which it would be 
treason to mention outside of that circle, so matters of peculiar interest to the blind 
can be discussed in a free and friendly manner at roll-call or reading hour, when 
no outsiders are within hearing. I place most reliance upon the private, confi- 
dential conversations with pupils, in which they are encouraged to tell their wishes, 
hopes and aspirations, and are given the benefit of whatever my own experience 
and observation enable me to suggest. Advice given in this way must be sug- 
gestive, rather than authoritative. The pupil may or may not regard the super- 
intendent as a man who “ knows it all,” but woe unto the superintendent who thinks 
of himself in that way, or who has the air of expecting others to take him at that 
valuation. When we cease to learn we become unfit to teach. With time and 
patience and sympathy, one can get a pretty fair idea of the capabilities of each 
pupil—of his strong points and his weak points—the dangers to be avoided, the 
probabilities of success or of failure, before it is time for that pupil to leave the 
school. And if the pupil has confidence in him—confidence based on deeds as well 
as words—the superintendent can, in the course of years, remove many delusions, 
replacing them by accurate knowledge of facts such as form the chief chapter in 
the life-story of a blind man or woman, and thus inducing that state of mind which 
helps to bring about success. 

Mr. C. F. F. Campbell, of Columbus, Ohio, followed with an address on the 
same topic, in the course of which he complimented me on my success in keeping 
in friendly touch with pupils, parents and ex-pupils, as shown in their letters in- 
corporated in the annual reports of the Ontario Institution, and also on my facility 
in making friends of all the young people attending the conventions for the first 
time. 

In the afternoon the members of Convention were shown through the great 
iron and steel works at Homestead. 

The evening Round Tables dealt with “ The Montessori method” and “ Manual 
training and object teaching.” As I was kept busy with committee work, I could 
not be present at either of these, but I found a chance to examine the Montessori 
apparatus. 

At the Friday morning session, Superintendent Oliphant, of the Academy for 
the Blind, Macon, Georgia, read a splendid paper on “The school eurriculum— 
should we aim to follow that of the local public schools”; and Mr. Carroll G. Pearse, 
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Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, gave an address on “ The prac- 
ticability of attempting to educate children having sensory defects with normal 
children.” The length of these precluded discussion. 

In the afternoon reports of committees were received. The draft of a new 
constitution was submitted and discussed, but not adopted. 

The following officers were elected for the next two years :— 

Edward E. Allen, President, Boston, Mass; John E. Ray, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Raleigh, North Carolina; Thomas 8. McAloney, Second Vice-President, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. B. Wait, Corresponding Secretary, New York City, N.Y.; 
George D. Eaton, Recording Secretary, Vinton, lowa; F. H. Manning, Treasurer, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Executive Committee: Frank M. Driggs, Chairman, Ogden, Utah; Edward 
EK. Allen, ex officio, Boston, Mass.; Miss Harriet A. Lounsbury, Batavia, N.Y.; 
George F. Oliphant, Macon, Ga.; H. F. Gardiner, Brantford, Ont. 

Superintendent and Mrs. McAloney were complimented and thanked for the 
excellence of their arrangements for the entertainment of the delegates, and the 
Convention adjourned. 


Exeter Conference 


Since the publication of last year’s annual report, in which brief reference 
was made to the Third Triennial International Conference on the Blind, held at 
Exeter, England, July 3rd-7th, 1911, I have received the delayed report of that 
meeting. 

Miss E. W. Austin, Secretary and Librarian to the Incorporated National 
Lending Library for the Blind, read a paper on “ Libraries for the Blind,’ which 
was very thoroughly discussed. 

Rev. St. Clare Hill, Principal of the Royal School for the Blind, Leatherhead, 
addressed the Convention on “ Teachers of the Blind: their training, qualifications 
and reasonable prospects of employment.” He quoted from Canon Daniel: “ ‘lhe 
true test of a system of education is not the number of geniuses produced under 
it, but what it does for the child of average capability and application.” From 
Dr. Fitch: “In the case of a schoolmaster, as in that of the priest or of the states- 
man, mind and character have to be influenced; and it is found that, in the long 
run, nothing can influence character like character.” “ But,” said Mr. Hill, “I 
am most anxious not to appear to minimize the value of personal literary attain- 
ments in the teacher. I have spoken first of the individuality of character because 
I am assured that, given every other qualification, with the absence of this the 
teacher’s work must be a failure. But having said that, I hasten to state that 
every teacher should give earnest attention to the stock of his personal knowledge, 
so that he may be equipped to offer food of such a nature as will satisfy the most 
voracious intellect which may be committed to his care. It is a most serious handi- 
cap to a teacher if there exists an insufficiency of knowledge to deal with the sub- 
jects he has to teach. It hampers both him and his pupils. More than once I have 
witnessed a teacher edging round a subject to cover his own personal ignorance, 
with the effect of producing a nervousness and lack of assurance which are very 
quickly discovered by the pupil, who therefrom develops a feeling of doubt and 
absence of confidence, which are fatal to the best relationship.” 

Discussing the paper, Mr. W. H. Illingworth, of Manchester, named the fol- 
lowing essential qualifications in a teacher of the young blind: “ Enthusiasm for 
the work, originality, power of adaptation to the child mind, infinite patience and 
perseverance, bright and cheerful personality, polite manner, common sense.” 
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Recommending “the careful study of the individuality and character of each 
pupil,” and deprecating “the existing cast-iron system of codes and regulations, 
which would seem to infer that all children are cast in the same mould, both as 
regards physique and intellect,’ Mr. Illingworth added: “At present there are far 
too many men and women occupying places as teachers. both in blind and element- 
ary schools, who never ought to have been there at all. They have simply gone 
in for the profession as a nice, respectable way of earning a living: they have no 
talent as instructors, and no enthusiasm for the work. Such teachers are con- 
tinually suffering from ennui—+tell you they find Institution life depressing and 
a terrible tax on their nervous energies; are more interested in their time off duty 
than in preparing lessons for their young charges.” 

Mr. McAloney, Pittsburgh, Penn., said: “In America we believe in treating 
the blind very much like the seeing, and the education of the blind differs very 
little from the education of the seeing. We select our teachers as a rule from the 
public schools. They must be graduates either of normal schools or colleges, which 
ensures training and the ability to teach. We go further: we generally select those 
who are successful in work in the public schools, and take a personal interest in 
their pupils. A teacher who has not a personal interest in his pupils is not worth 
employing in an Institution. We have no special training schools for teachers of 
the blind in America, A good public school teacher in a few weeks could become 
familiar with the apparatus used for teaching the blind. We believe in selecting 
teachers who are willing to work and who take an interest in their work. A teacher 
who will do only the amount of duty specified in the rules is a very poor Institution 
person, and we expect our teachers to take a personal interest in everything con- 
nected with the school.” 

Mr. Ritchie, Manchester: “The ordinary trained and certificated teacher is 
95 per cent. qualified already for teaching the blind. He must adapt his methods, 
but it is only an adaptation of the same principles.” 

Mr. Gribben, Paisley: “ Will you tell me how many occupations there are 
that the blind are engaged in where a blind man can afford to keep a wife? There 
are only two kinds of women who will marry a blind man: the woman who will 
marry him must either be a fool or a heroine; for to face life with a blind man 
who has not an independence requires a woman the nearest approach to an angel 
to be found on this side of paradise.” 

Mr. W. H. Dixson, Oxford: “After all, our work is not mainly connected with 
the young blind, but with the grown-up and outdoor blind, who are in the majority.” 

Mr. H. C. Warrilow, of Oxford, read a paper on “The more recent musical 
education of the blind,” in the course of which he said: “ Not only is it important 
for students to hear good music, but when they have reached a certain degree of 
proficiency, they should have as many chances as possible of playing to people. 
firstly in socials and concerts in the school, and then in outside concerts. In this 
connection, I may mention that a tendency has been prevalent for many years to 
bring the very talented pupils to the fore often to the exclusion of their less talented, 
though quite capable fellow pupils. This method may have been justified in the 
past in order to break down the prejudice against the blind, but as the chief aim 
of an Institution should be not the production of remarkable solo performers, but 
the turning out of average livelihood-earning citizens, I should like to see the 
average man receiving more attention than he has done in the past. The world 
will not do quite so much wondering, but the blind and society would be better 
off. The wonderment of the public, however, does not matter, provided the blind 
do not look upon themselves as wonders.” 
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In discussing the paper, Mr. B. EK. Tewkesbury, New York, said: ‘“ Pupils 
should not be taught music to the exclusion of other subjects, but music should 
not be set aside, for it is practically the only art that a blind person can deal with 
at all. It is a sad thing that many of the principals of the schools for the blind 
know so little about it. This might be easily remedied; it is not necessary that 
a person should have a beautiful voice and skilful fingers before one can study 
music. Principals of schools can study music and be perfectly familiar with the 
theory, and know what the teachers are doing with the pupils, and whether the 
results are what they should be. I would like to encourage all the principals of 
schools for the blind, who do not know music, to take this matter seriously to heart, 
and make an effort to study music as a duty they owe to their schools. 

Mr. Guy Campbell, Norwood: “It is not merely sufficient to have your blind 
man or woman a musician, and to let it go at that; you must train them, if you 
want them to be successful, in platform etiquette and platform technicalities. I 
would like to. . . . explain to pupils how they should stand while singing. After 
that they should endeavour to learn the art of smiling. If you want blind musicians 
to go forward and get public engagements, they must be as much like seeing people 
as possible.” 

- Rev. EH. G. Cocks, Devonport: “We are endeavouring to make the inmates of 
our blind Institution believe that music is a help to them as a recreation, and we 
believe that in giving it to them as a recreation, we are doing something for them 
educationally. We are striving to the utmost of our power to make the lives of 
those who are afflicted as bright and happy and cheerful as we possibly can.” 

Mr. H. C. Souter, Exeter: “The great evil of to-day among the blind is isola- 
tion or exclusiveness. A lady met me on Sunday, and commenting on the number 
of blind people in Exeter at present, said, ‘It is all very good, there are a lot of 
enthusiastic people in the work, but outside the blind world there is nobody in- 
terested.’ I am afraid that is true.” 

Mr. Henry Stainsby, London, read a paper on “After-care, and the better 
and more general employment of the blind.” “While on the one hand there 
must be no lack of sympathy and kindness on the part of those responsible for the 
training of the blind, there must on the other hand be the example and inculcation 
of all those manly, enterprising, self-reliant and self-helpful qualities which go 
to make a good man, a good citizen and a good workman. With the home worker 
after-care is of vital importance, and without it many must sink. Comparatively 
few sighted persons are able to conduct a business successfully on their own account. 
That being so, what of the average blind man who is sole partner, sole manager, 
sole employee, sole bookkeeper, sole traveller, sole porter, sole everything? And 
this is a new business, with little or no capital. What of inferior work due to lack 
of supervision? What of slack times and sickness? Looking at the question from 
a common-sense point of view, we are bound to confess that the blind worker is in 
an extremely difficult position. . . . His own success or failure rests mainly with 
him. No matter what is done for him, unless he puts forth his best efforts he 
cannot prosper. I have seen, as we all have, blind persons of good ability sink, 
through faults entirely their own. . . . The better and more general employment 
of the blind resolves itself into employment in workshops specially established and 
maintained for the benefit of the trained worker. From investigations I made 
seven or eight years ago, I found that the home workers’ earnings were only 6s. 2d. 
per week. It has always been patent to us all that the blind, by reason of their 
heavy handicap, will earn considerably less than the sighted, and my figures amply 
prove this. Seventy-two per cent. of the employable blind are unemployed. The 
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number of employable blind persons who are actually employed, either in work- 
shops or at home, the returns show 28 per cent. The percentage of employable 
persons who are engaged in workshops is 20 per cent., so that only 8 per cent. 
of the employable make any sort of living at home occupations—a striking fact 
in favour of the workshop system. It is estimated that 200 pupils leave our train- 
ing schools annually. Few have ever found their way into workshops for the 
sighted, and now that employers are responsible for accidents these workshops are 
entirely closed to the blind. The objections to residential Institutions for adults 
are ==) Few Institutions receive persons over 21; (2) Married men should not 
be separated from their families; (3) Very few adults would bear the restraint 
and discipline of Institution life, be it never so light. It ought to be a standing 
regulation that where a blind trader has secured a footing with a customer, no 
other blind trader should attempt to dislodge him.” 

Mr. H. W. P. Pine, Nottingham: “I am fully in agreement with Mr. Stainsby 
that the best system of after-care is workshops. But some there are who have 
an ambition to work for themselves, and though the difficulties in the case of a 
blind person are of course much greater, it is in my opinion very desirable that, 
when possessed of the necessary energy and force of character, they should be scat- 
tered among the seeing population and work independently. I agree that it is 
an essential to success in life that the training given in our Institutions shall not 
only be thoroughly practical, but that it shall be intelligently directed to the pupils’ 
after life in the world outside. ‘There never was a time when so much was done 
for the pupils in our Institutions, nor when so much solicitous kindness was shown 
to them. But herein hes a great danger, and this very excess of doing for them 
and providing for their every want or fancied necessity, and their every whim, 
may be their undoing, in that they are not taught to lean more upon themselves. 
The blind, from their very affliction, and also from the training that in many cases 
they have received, are too apt to rely upon other people.” 

Miss E. Bainbrigge, London: “I do indeed think that after-care should begin 
at school, and pupils should be taught how to make themselves useful at home, not 
taught trades only. What I have often found is that children who are taught 
at school have had everything made so comfortable for them that they do not care 
to make themselves useful at home. I would have every boy taught how to scrub 
and clean the windows, and I would give prizes, if I had the management of a 
school, for the best scrubbed table and the best cleaned window. I knew a man 
of ninety who had been blind for many years, and until within a few months of 
his death he shaved himself and cleaned the windows for his wife. Then the girls 
should be taught to cook, and be also taught scrubbing, washing, sewing and cut- 
ting-out their own clothes. Of course, teach them trades as well, but teach them 
these things first. I understand that in Italy blind people do a good deal of farm 
work, but even in Cumberland they do some. Now it seems to me the chief thing 
wanted is to establish small workshops. This need existed thirty years ago, when 
my father founded a workshop for the blind in Kent. His idea was that there 
should be small workshops for men who lose their sight, and that they should not be 
sent to a school for young people. He thought they should live at home and go to 
the workshop from day to day.” 

Mr. Miles Priestley, Bradford: “In nearly all cases that I have known, home 
employment has failed for want of necessary supervision; the wages earned are 
very small, and we have passed the time when the home should be turned into a 
workshop. Nevertheless, to help the blind by home work is better than no work at 
all. We have the following problems to be confronted :— 
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Unemployment in the case of 72 per cent. of the employable blind, and this 
. percentage will rapidly grow. 

Insufficient workshop accommodation and insufficient work for the employees. 

Inadequate supplement in many workshops and none at all in others. 

But there are other matters which also claim attention, e.g.— 

Lack of funds to meet increased deficits consequent on the extension of work- 
shops. 

The necessity for the improvement in the methods of training, principally in 
connection with those who lose their sight too late to enter training institutions. 

The employment of the inefficient or slow worker; and 

The difficulty of competing with factories for the sighted where every new 
kind of labour-saving machine is introduced. The chief aim of workshops for 
the blind is to provide iabour, not to save it. 

The partially defectives form a very difficult part of this problem.” 

Mr. J. E. Gregory: “ With regard to pensions, I say that where a person is 
overtaken by blindness late in life, the combined efforts of all the gentlemen at the 
head of institutions would be wasted in the attempt to teach a trade to that person. 
His fingers are not supple enough, his horny hands are too hard to enable him to 
learn to read Braille. I do not think that the blind ought to go into the workhouse, 
and I feel convinced that the cost to the community of their maintenance in the 
workhouse, if placed in the blind men’s pockets, would be sufficient for them to jog 
along without troubling anybody. At present a great many institutions pay trade 
union wages, but the term trade union wages, when applied to blind people, is an 
absolute farce. The trade union rate of wages means that the piece work rates paid 
in workshops for seeing workers are paid to the blind—that is to say, a blind man 
receives five shillings for a basket for which a sighted workman would be paid the 
same amount, but of course it is out of the power of the blind to do as much work as 
the sighted, and that being so, although the trade union wages are paid, a blind per- 
son often walks away with considerably less money than is required for him to 
maintain a decent existence. It is regrettable that the percentage of unemployed 
blind persons is so large. I think we are quite justified in asking both local and 
Imperial governing bodies to help in the establishing of workshops for the blind 
in convenient centres. A blind person cannot go into a sighted shop. He requires 
special equipment. Employers now are not inclined to take persons under any dis- 
ability.” 

Mr. W. H. Illingworth, Manchester: “ Care should be taken that, at concerts 
and other public meetings in which the children take part, the chairman and other 
speakers should be carefully coached beforehand so that they do not speak in exag- 
gerated terms of the ‘ wonderful exhibition of talent, ‘surpassing even what most 
sighted people can do.’ That kind of thing has a bad moral effect on the pupils, 
and I think if this paper does no more than cause those attending this Conference 
to guard against such expressions, and the over-coddling of pupils, it will have done 
a great deal towards reducing the amount of after-care which is necessarily created 
by such treatment. The condition of many of our young blind may be likened to 
plants in a conservatory, and many of them have no opportunity of a hardening- 
off process.” 

Mr. Herbert Royston, London: “The blind do not very often meet with acci- 
dents. ‘T'hey know the risks they run, and are always looking after themselves.” 

Mr. William H. Patrick, New York: “J went blind at the age of forty-two. 
The blind must stand on their dignity, and show themselves men; they should mix 
with sighted people and place themselves on a level with them. Stand on your rights 
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as men and women; don’t be put down because you are blind. And more than all, 
don’t let the public see any difference between you and the seeing people. I want 
to emphasize the fact that every blind man and woman, regardless of whether they 
can earn sufficient to support themselves, should work. I know that it is im- 
possible for many of us to support ourselves entirely ; but if we cannot do that, at 
least let us show that we are willing and able to do something towards it.” 

Herr Reusch, Darmstadt, Germany: “The Prussian system provides homes 
and factories for the blind. The begging blind receive nothing from the fund. 
Blind street organ-grinders are amenable to the law; the blind who intermarry 
must forego their benefits. The blind are scattered about and the majority are 
visited periodically. Material is supplied to them through the institutions, and 
goods are sold for them which they are unable to sell for themselves. For those 
who are too old to work there is an asylum in Saxony. We have practically the 
same employments for the adult blind as you have in England. The best paid em- 
ployment for the blind is without doubt the piano tuning. In Germany there are 
about 260 blind tuners at work; 160 of these work in factories, and their wages 
vary from 13 shillings to 16 shillings per week. There are 30 or 40 blind organists, 
many of whom are also piano tuners and music teachers. The salary of an organist 
runs from £15 to £100 per year.” 

Miss Beatrice Taylor, London: “I speak simply as one who comes in contact 
with these teachers (in many blind schools scattered over Great Britain from Aber- 
deen to Southsea), as dear, kind, human beings who love to do their very best for 
the children they have in their charge. The testimony I bear is almost beyond my 
power to express in words. It is the knowledge from personal experience that you 
have amongst you a magnificent body of men and women who give, not only what 
they are paid to give, but also what cannot be bought for money, a large percentage 
of their very selves to forward the interests and make happy the lives of the children 
under their care.” 

Mr. Frew Bryden, Glasgow: “I think that it ought to be kept in mind more 
than it is that even the blind basket-maker needs sighted help, and I can point to 
many who turned out failures because they were quite alone; if they had been in 
partnership with a sighted man they might have done good business.” 

Mr. William Harris, Eastbourne: ‘ How is it that the blind do not succeed 
after they leave school? Let us see for a moment. At school they are well fed, 
well clothed, and well exercised, and also if they are poorly they have a doctor, and 
if necessary, a nurse, and are well cared for in every way. They leave school, often 
go to very poor homes, and have none of these advantages. Is it wonderful that they 
fail? That their health gives way? What can you expect? Having lost their 
health, their vital power never being very good, they are almost helpless. It is the 
fashion to praise the blind, and flatter them so much that it would seem that it was 
an advantage to be blind. We talk of what they can do, and what they have done— 
but that is only a blind person, not the blind. With regard to occupations, I do not 
think they can get a livelihood in their own homes. Certainly the workshop system 
is the best. Workshops are clean and healthy; their work is properly supervised, 
material is provided for them, and the very exercise of going to work and back like 
other people is an advantage.” 

Rey. R. Jenkins, Devon: “TI think it is a mistaken kindness to encourage them 
to set up in business on their own account; it is far better for them generally to 
work in institutions. We find that very few sighted people when they leave school set 
up on their own account, because it is known that they cannot succeed. Why should 
the blind be encouraged to do what sighted people seldom try to do, and would 
probably fail in if they did?” 
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Lady Campbell, Norwood, read a paper on “Training in the Requirements of 
Social Life at home and in society; and the best methods of securing it.” 

Mr. Alrik Lundberg, President of the Swedish Federation of the Blind, had 
for the subject of his paper: ‘The general pensioning of the Blind, and the raising 
of national funds as the best way of solving the pensioning problem.” 


Dr. George Reid, Staffordshire, read a paper on “ Prevention of blindness from 
Ophthalmia Neonatorum.” 


These papers were fully discussed; reports of committees were submitted, con- 
sidered and adopted, and a most successful conference brought to a close. 
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Miscellaneous 


The annual athletic contests took place on the O.1.B. grounds on Friday after- 
noon, June 14th, and the prizes therefor were distributed at roll-call on the next 
Monday morning. The results were as follows: 

50 yards, girls under 10—Winifred Cox, Gladys Woodcock. 

50 yards, girls under 12—-Alma Brunsden, Kathryn Sells. 

Half-mile handicap—Sparling Beach and Leonard Sherman. 

Book race, 100 yards—Sarah Stearns, Elizabeth Rusk. 

50 yards, boys under 10—Walter Garlick, Melville Salter. 

50 yards, boys under 12—James Cotter, Joseph Smith. | 

100 yards, girls under 15—Florence Davies, Gladys Bickerton. 

Putting the shot—Walter Simmons, Gustav Golz. 

100 yards, 3-legged race—Sparling Beach and Fred Steele; Walter Rees and 
Orville Frayne. 

100 yards, boys over 15—Orville Frayne, Fred Price. 

100 yards, boys under 15—Fred Steele, Sparling Beach. 

Standing jump, boys under 15—F. Steele, Sparling Beach. 

Standing jump, boys over 15—Walter Simmons, Valmore Landriau. 

100 yards, fatigue race—Fred Price and Orville Frayne; Sparling Beach and 
Ton Grills. 

100 yards, girls over 15—Elizabeth Rusk, Jessie Bell. 


Bead Work 


Between the first of October, 1911, and the eighteenth of June, 1912, the 18 
girls and 17 boys instructed by Miss Cronk produced the following articles: 68 
small chairs, 26 high chairs, 219 napkin rings, 19 canoes, 33 round baskets, 13 
square baskets, 44 round jewel cases, 6 square jewel cases, 5 fern baskets, 2 work 
baskets, 2 card receivers, 5 pin-cushion stands, 6 picture frames, 7 watch pockets, 
14 match scratchers, 10 match safes, 18 cups and saucers, 46 pitchers, 2 sugar bowls, 
2 teapots, 4 hairpin holders, 2 hair receivers, 2 handkerchief boxes, 1 buggy, 1 doll’s 
carriage, 2 apples, 1 pear, 1 whisk holder, 2 tables. Total 574 pieces. 


Sewing and Darning 


Thirty girls took lessons in sewing, and thirteen in darning, from Miss Cooper, 
who reports that great interest was manifested in the work. Many pretty and use- 
ful articles were made by the pupils for themselves, as well as all the plain sewing 
for the school. The articles completed were: 1 fancy night dress, 3 fancy under- 
waists, 4 silk work-bags, 8 dresses, 1 baby doll dressed, 100 pillow cases, 89 sheets, 
90 hand towels, 46 glass towels, 53 bath towels, 24 roller towels, 12 table napkins, 
4 table cloths, 20 fancy aprons, 80 pieces of mending. 

On account of Miss Lee’s protracted illness, the class in domestic science was 
transferred to Miss Cooper, who conducted it successfully. 


Knitting and Crocheting 


Miss Haycock, in charge of the knitting room, reports that the girls (39 in 
knitting and 12 in crocheting) came back after the vacation with lists of articles 
which they wanted to make to send home for Christmas gifts. Thus their fingers 
were kept very busy in the class-room, and elsewhere, when they found time to spare 
from their studies. The articles made are useful, such as mittens, gloves, bed-room 
slippers, bootees, caps, jackets, shawls, scarfs and socks. One girl during the ses- 
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sion made to send away one pair of mittens, three pairs of gloves, five pairs of bed- 
room boots, two pairs of shppers, one pair of men’s socks, one teapot holder, one 
teapot cozy, one shawl, one child’s jacket and one pudding-dish cover. Another 
girl sent away, besides other work, five large fascinators. Indeed, it is surprising to 
see how much is accomplished by doing a few stitches whenever time allows. By 
permitting the children to make jackets and bonnets for their dolls, using the same 
stitches that are used for larger things, we find they take much more interest in their 
work and are able with very little trouble to complete the larger articles when their 
turn comes for such work. 


Willow Shop 


Twenty-two pupils were instructed in willow and rattan work by Mr. Donkin, a 
few of them spending nearly the whole day at that work, and others such time as 
could be spared from literary and other class work. Amiong the articles ‘made were 
square and oval clothes baskets, root baskets, apple-pickers’ baskets ; three-cornered, 
square and round soiled-iinen hampers: SéHp: butcher, baker, market, butter, de- 
livery and egg baskets ; picnic hampers ; suit-cases ; parcel’ truck; flower pots; foot- 
stools ; jardiniere sthtids: ; sewing table; five o’clock tea table, card ‘and pedestal table ; 
verandan chair ; eanbundcion! quae’ box and. window seat. The making of ver- 
andah and other furniture has proved most popular with the pupils and is a valuable 
addition to the lines already oon The products find a ready market and give a 
_ fair profit to the maker. ; 


Hammock Shop 


Sixteen pupils were instructed by Mr. Lambden in netting hammocks (various 
‘sizes and weights, single and double head), lawn tennis nets, fish nets, hockey nets, 
shopping bags, etc. This work is particularly adapted to strengthening the muscles 
of the fingers and providing clean employment, paving the way to usefulness in 
other departments. Several ex-pupils continue to order material, showing that they 
are making good use of what they learned in this department. 


Sloyd Shop 


Sixteen pupils worked in this department, under Mr. Lambden’s instruction, 
making satisfactory progress and manifesting great interest in the work. _ The in- 
structor recommends obtaining more improved tools for the advanced pupils, to 
produce a better class of work. At present, everything is hand-made from start to 
finish. A beginner is taught the full use of the plane and try-square; then the pro- 
duction of useful articles is undertaken. These include blocks of rough materials, 
brought down to a given degree of thickness; boxes in various sizes, such as salt 
boxes, handkerchief boxes, collar boxes, match boxes, meshes and needles for ham- 
mock work, in various sizes; shelving, small tables for music and books; walking 
sticks, etc. This manual training is of special advantage to the pupils in the piano- 
tuning department, making them familiar with tools that have to be used in repair- 
ing, and giving strength to the muscles and fingers. 

Harry White, of Toronto, a pupil fifteen years of age, exhibited at Parkdale 
Y:M.C.A. a handkerchief box that he had made, and he was awarded a silver medal 
suitably inscribed with the Association motto, and on the reverse side “Arts & 
Crafts, 1912, Harry White. ” It was a very neat piece of work, to be done “in the 
dark.” 
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Farm and Grounds 


The abundance of rain during the summer caused the lawns and shrubbery to 
remain green and beautiful throughout the season; the trimming of the lower 
branches from the spruce and pine trees was also an improvement, not only in ap- 
pearance, but by depriving loafers from town of a place of concealment. Several 
societies used the park, by permission, for picnic purposes, with a stipulation that 
paper and other debris should be collected and the grounds left in tidy condition. 
Drivers of carriages and automobiles seem to prefer the road through the Institu- 
tion grounds to the shorter public road outside, which sometimes creates a dust 
nuisance in the summer and causes some anxiety lest a careless automobile driver 
should fail to remember that a blind child, playing where it has a right to play, 
cannot be depended upon to run out of danger at the sound of an automobile horn. 

The boys worked faithfully when the cold weather came last winter to get a 
good sheet of ice on the portion of the farm prepared for an outdoor skating rink, 
using the hose in relays all night; and they enjoyed the results of their labour until 
their rink was taken possession of by a swarm of boys and men from the city, with 
whom the association of the pupils was undesirable. 

No work has yet been done on the proposed Grand Trunk railway line through 
the rear portion of the Institution grounds and farm, nor has a beginning been 
made to the construction of the contemplated city driveway. 

Mr. D. Willits, the farmer and gardener, was absent on leave during the months 
of July and August, the work being left to his assistants. He reports results as 
follows: Wheat hardly an average crop; buckwheat, small acreage, but good; rye, 
very good; corn for table use excellent, for feeding, below the average; hay, fair; 
young clover, excellent. The crop of roots—beets, turnips, both field and table, car- 
rots and parsnips—hard to beat. Early potatoes good, with slight decay; late 
potatoes far below the average, due to poor soil and blight; some decay. Garden 
vegetables satisfactory, cabbage, cauliflower and lettuce plentiful; tomatoes, over- 
abundant; cucumbers, squash, pumpkins and citrons choice. The crop of apples ex- 
celled any former crop, both in quantity and quality, but marauders were impu- 
dent and troublesome. 

Repairs and Additions 


Repairs to eave-troughing and other tinsmith work were done by Mr. G. A. 
Elliott; repairs to plastering by Mr. H. L. Wood. Mr. D. D. Taylor did the paint- 
ing, kalsomining and papering. The carpenter recommends the substitution of 
painting for kalsomining of the walls and ceilings. Mr. J. Bartle built a new piano 
platform in Miss Harrington’s class-room. Several floors need to be renewed in 
maple, and, as previously reported, the corridors adjoining the main entrance need 
re-flooring, preferably in stone. 

Two Kirker-Bender fire escapes are in course of erection from the third floors 
of the main building. 

A new dormitory building for the girls is in process of erection and the con- 
tractor hopes to have the roof on before winter sets in. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. F. GARDINER, 
Brantford, November 8th, 1912. Principal. 
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PHYSICIAN’S REPORT 
Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education: 


Sir,—I have the honour to present my annual report for the year ending October 
31st, 1912. / 

The health of the pupils has been fully up to the average during the session. 
Measles broke out early in January, and although a strict quarantine was established, 
the epidemic lasted until March. A trained nurse was in charge and all made good 
recoveries. During the year there was rather less than the usual number of petty 
ailments, as the children generally were kept in particularly good condition. 

Among the officers and employees the year was a particularly disastrous one. 
Harly in December Miss Elizabeth Lee, for some years Kindergarten teacher, de- 
veloped pernicious anaemia. She was carefully nursed for some weeks in the Insti- 
tution, when she regained sufficient strength to be moved to her home in the city. 
She gradually failed until near the end of July, when she died. 

On December 15th one of the lady teachers developed an acute appendicitis, re- 
quiring radical treatment. She made a good, although protracted, recovery. 

Later in December, Mrs. Kirk, for many years the efficient boys’ nurse, was 
seized with hemiplegia; she did not regain sufficiently from the attack to resume 
her duties, and left to enjoy a quieter hfe at her home in Kingston. 

During the session two men, old employees on the farm, retired because of ad- 
vancing years, and both have since died. 

In September, 1912, pupils and teachers returned in good health and have with 
few exceptions remained well to date. 

This report would not be complete did I not make reference to the personal 
loss which the officers of this Institution sustained in the sudden passing away early 
in August of the wife of Principal Gardiner; an apoplectic attack seized her in Ham- 
ilton without any previous warning and ended fatally in a few hours. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. A. MARQUIS. 
Brantford, November 5th, 1912. 


OCULIST’S REPORT 
Hon. R. A. Pyng, M.D., LL.D. Minister of Education: 


Sir,—I have the honour to report the results of the annual examination of the 
pupils’ eyes. 

I examined sixty-one pupils in all—thirty-two males, and twenty-nine females. 
Of these, eleven males and four females were new pupils, examined now for the 
first time. 

For the last few years it has been noticeable that many more new male pupils 
than females have been coming to the Institution. A perusal of the tables of causes 
of blindness bringing the pupils here partly accounts for this, as it is observed that 
of the males entering this year four of the eleven have been rendered blind by powder 
explosion of various kinds, and at various ages, males of course being much more 
exposed to these accidents than females. And as might be expected the injury to 
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sight in this class of case is most severe, the sight being entirely obliterated or limited 
to the ability to tell light from darkness. These cases are classed as “preventable 
blindness.” It is impossible to get an accurate history of the details of these acci- 
dents, so that it is hard to estimate in how far some of them are preventable, but it 
certainly seems that most of them are due to gross carelessness either on the part of 
the victim or an associate. 

Two cases, one a boy and one a girl, are blind because of an accident to one eye 
with resulting sympathetic ophthalmia in the other. These, speaking generally, 
should have been prevented, because, of course, sacrificing the injured eye by early 
enough removal will save the good eye. 

One other case, probably, belongs to this class, but the condition of the eyes does 
not permit of a positive diagnosis and the history does not help much except to 
place the time of onset in infancy, altogether making one very suspicious of Ophthal- 
mia Neonatorum. It is very gratifying to note that this is the only case from this 
disease entering this year. 

The other new pupils have deficient sight from the following causes: Optic 
Atrophy, Retinitis Pigmentosa, Cataract with lack of hight perception from some 
fundus condition not discoverable, High Myopia with resulting fundus changes, 
Interstitial Keratitis. 

All have a degree of deficiency of sight to render them eligible to the Institu- 
tion without a doubt. And while one or two have the ability to read a little, it 
would be very unwise to hazard what sight they have, by attempting to gain an 
education in that way. 

Of those pupils examined on former occasions there is little to be said. Com- 
paring their sight with that of former years a few show appreciable improvement, 
while unfortunately two or three show some loss, but it is evident that the life 
they live at the Institution is the best possible for these cases, the eyes being relieved 
from strain, and the general physical condition being kept at the best. 

A few pupils required attention during the year for acute inflammations or 
exacerbations of old troubles; one degenerated eye had to be removed on account 
of continued and excessive pain. Some ears also required treatment for acute con- 
ditions ; but considering the number of pupils in attendance the cases requiring at- 
tention have been comparatively few. 


Respectfully submitted, 


B. C. BELL. 
Brantford, November, 1912. 


LITERARY EXAMINER’S REPORT 


Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education: 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit my report upon the literary work at the 
Ontario Institution for the Education of the Blind, for the academic year 1911-12. 
The examinations were conducted June 4, 5, 6, and 7. The following is a statement 
of results: 


Mr. Wickens’ Classés 


Bible History—This class of 27, with two exceptions, showed a good knowledge 
of the limit prescribed, viz., The Reign of Solomon. 
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Spelling.—The limit in spelling is Grade 6 and half of Grade 7 of the author- 
ized Ontario Speller. Of a class of 1%, five had no errors, and the poorest speller 
made 621% per cent. 

Geography.—The limit includes the detailed study of the continent of Asia, 
physically, politically, and commercially. The marks ranged from 25 to 100, the 
average being 73 per cent. 

Physiology.—The limit embraces the nervous system and _ special senses. 
Twelve of the thirteen pupils in this class showed a detailed knowledge of the limit. 
This class was one of the best examined. 

Arithmetic.—Ten questions were given on questions involving fractions. The ~ 
questions were similar to those on Entrance examinations. The average mark of 
a class of 21 was 84 per cent. This test convinces me that more mental arithmetic 
should be done in our schools. 

Reading.—Fourteen out of a class of 17 read intelligently and intelligibly. The 
Ontario Third Reader is the text used. 

Latin.—The limit includes general work in grammar and chapters 10-20 of 
Cesar’s Commentaries, Book I. The class, consisting of 4, had made considerable 
progress, the work of two pupils being particularly good and fully up to matricula- 
tion standard. 


Mr. Roney’s Classes 


Arithmetic.—The limit covered with this class includes addition, subtraction 
and multiplication, with easy problems. This class showed considerable variation, 
the marks ranging from 0 to 100, 10 out of 21 securing the latter mark. 

Geography.—The work of this class embraces a study of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The answering was good and with two exceptions the class of 18 averaged 80 
per cent. 

Physiology.—The work covered is the first 64 pages of the Public School 
Physiology. The pupils showed familiarity with the work. 

Reading.—The reading is done from the Primer and First Reader of the 
Ontario Public School Readers. The class includes some who are just learning the 
alphabet and others who have been one and two years at the school. Very satis- 
factory results were obtained, some of the more advanced pupils being able to read 
with considerable expression. 

Grammar.—Twenty-two pupils make wp this class which is not well graded, 
some being much in advance of others. The course covered is Part 1 of the Public 
School Grammar. The marks ranged from 0 to 100, the average being 68 per cent. 

Writing.—The writing of the blind children is very largely a mechanical pro- 
cess, yet much of the work is very legible. The manner in which it is done gives 
it a uniformity that is lacking with children who see. 

Physical Culture——The class performed a series of calisthenic exercises and 
marches. Some skipping was well done also. Mr. Roney deserves credit for the pro- 
ficiency displayed by this large class of girls. 


Miss Kavanagh’s Classes 


Bible History.—The entire class of 11 pupils was well up in the limit of work, 
which includes the Fourth Age of the Old Testament, Books of the Old and the New 
Testament and the Feasts of the Church. 

Spelling.—Twelve pupils make up this class, which has covered Grade 2 of the 
Ontario Public School Speller. Eleven pupils spelled all the words correctly. 
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Arithmetic.—Twelve problems dealing with loss and gain, commission, taxes, 
insurance and other application of percentage were given this class. The results 
were more satisfactory than expected, the class as a hole being well up and pupils 
averaging 90 per cent. 

Geography. —Owing to changes and sickness among the staff of the Institution, 
this class was not well graded. The work covered ce definitions of terms, 
geography of the Province of Ontario and the Government of Ontario. The marks 
varied from 40 to 100. 

Reading.—Limit, Ontario Public School Second Reader. The average mark of 
the eleven pupils of this class was 72. 

Grammar.—This class averaged well and had a good knowledge of the parts 
of speech, inflections and parsing of words. 

Writing.—The 21 pupils of this class are able to write the small letters, figures 
and punctuation marks reasonably well, the average mark being 69. 

Object Lessons—This class showed considerable knowledge of the sources, 
properties and uses of salt, tea, coffee, butter, cheese, pepper, etc. The class has 
a good general knowledge of animals and birds, also the hfe history of common in- 
sects. 

Miss Stobie’s Classes 


Miss Stobie, who succeeds Miss Rae, appears to have done a good work during 
the past year, as her classes are as a whole well up in the work prescribed. 

Bible History.—In this class of 21 pupils, all were familiar with the book of 
Genesis and had memorized Psalms 1, 8, 15, 91, and 121. 

Arithmetic.—Quite a range of it is covered in this class, e.g., multiplica- 
tion tables to 20 times, L.C.M. and G.C.M., division, multiplication, tables of 
weights and measures with problems based on same. All averaged about 80 per 
cent. except two, who evidently are unable to cope with the work outlined. 

Geography.—I found this an interesting class and well up in the following 
limit of work, viz.: General geography of the United States, Mexico and Central 
America. All did well except two, who are beyond their depth at present. 

Physiology.—The nine pupils of this class had studied the bones, muscles, skin, 
digestion and circulation. The standing of the class was very satisfactory. 

Spelling.—The course covered is Grade 8 of the Ontario Public School Speller, 
and the results were very satisfactory indeed, the average being from 85 to 95 per 
cent. except in the case of two pupils. 

Literature-——The selections read include Tennyson’s “Lady of Shalott,” 
“Oenone,” “ Lotus Eaters,” “ Morte d Arthur,” “ Ulysses,” “Crossing the Bar,” 
“Enoch Arden,” Shakespeare’s “Julius Cesar.” I found the class, with one ex- 
ception, familiar with all the selections and taking great interest in literature. 

Composition.—I had a composition from each pupil, which had been written 
forme. These covered a range of subjects. Two compositions on original subjects 
were particularly good. The marks ranged from 65 to 90 per cent. I am pleased to 
see attention given to this subject and also to know that such results can be obtained. 

Graminare Phe examination was confined largely to inflection, analysis and 
parsing. The results were not as good as in the other English subjects, the marks 
ranging from 65 to 100. 

Writing —The writing is very good on the average, and is of the characteristic 
square-hand type. The marks range from 50 to 80. 

British History .—The course covered is to the end of the reign of Edward I. 
This subject is evidently one that the pupils like, as the answers were particularly 
good and the average high. 
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Canadian History.—This course extends to the end of Royal Government. 
The same remarks hold good here as in the British History. 


Miss Roberts’ Classes 


Bible History.—The limit covers Story of David’s Life, Ten Commandments, 
Lord’s Prayer, Names of Books in the Bible, Psalms 1, 19, 23, 91,117. The results 
were very satisfactory, the marks ranging from 31 to 100. 

Spelling —tThe pupils spell the words in the Ontario Primer and the names 
of familiar objects. As in other classes, the spelling was good, the lowest mark 
obtained being 60, while several got 100. ae 

Arithmetic.—This is the junior class; the limit includes addition tables 1 to 
13, multiplication to 12 times 12. The average mark was 95. 

Reading.—The reading was very good, considering that the pupils learn to 
read the point in this class. There are three very trying pupils in this class. 

Kindergarten.—The class when visited was working at paper folding, weaving, 
chain-making, sewing, modelling in clay, etc. ‘The work in this class is interesting 
and entirely individual. 

Miss Haycock’s Classes 


Bible History.—This class covers the Book of Genesis and 34 chapters of 
Exodus. The 105th Psalm is memorized. ‘This class was one of the best examined, 
the results being all that could be expected. 

Spelling.—The class covers Grades 1, 2 and 3 of the Ontario Public School 
Speller. The results were good, the marks ranging from 60 to 100. 

Knitting and Crocheting.—The variety of objects made by the pupils and the 
number of different patterns employed are wonderful. The girls like this work 
and make considerable pocket money from the sale of articles made. Among the 
articles exhibited were slippers, teapot holders, coats, jackets, boots, gloves, hoods, 
lace, ete. 

Miss Cooper’s Classes 


Hand Sewing.—Pupils are taught the various stitches necessary in sewing. 
They learn to sew by hand and on the machine, and make many articles both orna- 
mental and useful. Waists, blouses, fancy bags, pillow cases, aprons, dresses, quilts, 
kimonas, towels, sheets, etc., were done or in process of making. 

Darning.—The pupils become quite expert at this work. All the girls of the 
class do their own darning. 

Domestic Science.—Owing to the small room devoted to this work, the num- 
ber of pupils receiving instruction is small. The girls do work that compares quite 
favourably: with pupils that see. They take down in point print the recipes and 
instruction which are afterwards used at home. It is unfortunate that the work 
cannot be extended. I was served with a dainty lunch which was prepared by 
the class during the afternoon. 

Miscellaneous 


Bead Work.—Miss Cronk has a large class in bead work and, while the articles 
made have, as a rule, little commercial value, the children make many articles 
which are sold to visitors, thus earning spending money. This work is a good 
pastime. 

Sloyd and Netting—Splendid rooms are fitted up for this work. Thirteen 
boys work at the former and 15 at the latter occupation. The character of the 
work is excellent, but in the former case progress is necessarily slow. Some finished 
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specimens were exhibited and others were in progress during my visit. Walking 
sticks, footstools, trays, sleeve-boards, key racks, music cabinets, brackets, etc., were 
noticed among the completed models. 

Willow Work.—This is one of the occupations best suited to the blind. The 
boys become expert and work very rapidly. The display of articles was very ex- 
tensive and varied in character, and quite the equal of any hand work found in 
the market. Baskets of all sorts and sizes, jardiniere stands, rockers, tables, 
cradles, hampers, boxes, etc., were to be seen. 


Notes 


1. It is a source of satisfaction to see that more of the Public School books 
are being printed in point by the Institution press. 

2. The appropriation to the Institution will no doubt provide many improve- 
ments in the accommodation. 

3. Good results followed the visits of Mr. Donkin to ex-pupils during the last 
vacation in connection with the willow industry. 

All the foregoing is respectfully submitted. 


K. EH. C. Kitmer, B.A., 


Inspector Brantford City Schools, Examiner. 
Brantford, June 19th, 1912. 


REPORT ON MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
Hon. R. A. Pynz, M.D., LU.D., Minister of Education: 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit my report on the musical work accomplished 
at the Ontario Institution for the Education of the Blind, Brantford, during the 
past academic year. 

My examination in Practical work was conducted on June 12th and 13th. 
The Theoretical papers were examined on June 14th. 

The Practical subjects submitted for examination included Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Solo-singing and Voice production, Choral Class work and Piano-tuning. 

The Theoretical subjects were: The Rudiments of Music, Harmony, Counter- 
point, Canon and Fugue, Form and History. 

Forty-six pupils entered for examination in piano-playing, four in organ, fifteen 
in violin, four in solo-singing, one in practical teaching of the piano, and twenty- 
seven in the Theory of Music. 

Piano.—In the Primary Piano Class five candidates were examined, three of 
whom showed fair promise, but in the case of the other two, I would suggest that 
in music they have not found the work for which they are best fitted, and that some 
other study should be allotted to them instead. 

In Grade No. 1, of fifteen pupils one obtained first-class honours (85 marks 
and over), one second-class honours (75 marks and over), and, of the others, only 
one failed to qualify for the certificate. 

In Grade No. 2, of thirteen pupils two obtained honours and eleven passed. 

In Grade No. 3, of nine candidates who entered two obtained honours and 
seven passed. 


In Grade No. 4 (advanced), the only candidate passed with second-class 
honours. 
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In Grade No. 5, the only candidate passed a very good examination with first- 
class honours. 

In Grades No. 6 and 7, one candidate in each of these grades was presented, 
and both passed—obtaining second-class honours. 

I have peculiar satisfaction in offering my warmest congratulations to the 
Musical Director, Mr. W. Norman Andrews, to Miss Moore and to Miss Harrington 
on the results of their teaching as shown in the examination. A decided advance 
has been made since last year, not only in the technical side, but also in the direc- 
tion of artistic intelligence. In general I found the touch was good, although in 
a few cases there was a tendency toward heaviness. 

Again I would lay emphasis on the importance of adhering strictly to the re- 
quirements of each grade as set forth in the admirably-planned syllabus. 

Organ.—Four students SEATS for this subject. One Primary candidate has 
made a favourable start. 

In Grade No. 2, one pupil iat 

In Grade No. 3, the youth who underwent examination shows much promise, 
and is entitled to an honour certificate. 

One candidate, a clever young organist, who has been connected with the Insti- 
tution for some years, and who holds the Associate Diploma of the Canadian Guild 
of Organists, is doing excellent Post-graduate work in preparation for a higher 
diploma. This same student displayed good knowledge in two-part Canon and 
Fugal exposition. 

Solo-singing.—All four pupils (three in Grade 1 and one in Grade 3) pre- 
sented in singing succeeded in passing the necessary test, although none displayed 
more than very ordinary attainments. 

Violin-playing.—Eleven candidates were presented in the Primary Class; of 
these, three deserve special mention. 

In Grade 1 three candidates are entitled to pass certificates. 

It is highly gratifying to realize that the study of the violin is now being 
taken up seriously, and Miss Jones, who is responsible for this branch of study, 
can be congratulated on having made a very good beginning. 

Theory of Music (Rudiments).—Twenty-six candidates were examined, fifteen 
in Grade 1 and eleven in Grade 2; twelve gained first-class honours (one obtaining 
full marks), nine second-class honours, and five passed. This addition (the Rudi- 
ments) to the curriculum, supplied by Mr. W. Norman Andrews, fills a long-felt 
want in this department. The splendid results recorded above alone justify the 
inclusion of this subject, and the further results must be far-reaching in the future 
musical education of those connected with the Institution. 

Harmony, Counterpoint, History and Form.—Grades 3, 4 and 5. ‘Twenty- 
seven papers were written—eleven in Harmony, seven in Counterpoint, seven in 
History and two in Elementary Form. 

The majority of the papers sent in were very satisfactory. The highest grade 
pupils (No. 5) displayed unusual intelligence; and I am glad to note that mere 
anecdote has been replaced by a concise knowledge of more real important historical] 
facts. 

A considerable advance has been made in the study of Harmony; most of the 
papers were good; some were excellent. 

In Counterpoint the three-part examples were rather weak, and I should recom- 
mend a thorough mastery of Counterpoint in two parts, before advancing to three 
and four-part work. 
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Miss Moore, who conducts the work of the classes in Harmony, History and 
Form, is deserving of very great praise for the admirable results in these important 
branches of musical study. 

Practical Piano Teaching.—One candidate who is leaving the Institution at 
the end of the present year gained a teacher’s certificate. This young girl-student 
displayed considerable aptitude for imparting knowledge to those who can see as 
well as to blind students. 

Musical DictationThe music students took down, in point print, the notes 
of a four-part song dictated by the Principal, Mr. H. F. Gardiner. Nearly all 
obtained over 80 marks for this work, and some reached the maximum. ‘This work 
was done with remarkable speed and accuracy. This species of dictation (which 
proves invaluable) enables the student to acquire a knowledge and repertoire of 
national melodies, hymns, songs and other musical compositions, and also paves 
the way for the young musical composer to commit his ideas to paper. 

The Choral Class is making good progress under the direction of Mr. Norman 
Andrews. It gave me much pleasure to listen to several part songs by Benedict, 
Gounod and others. ‘The whole class entered into the spirit of the words and music 
of these compositions, and the singing evidently gave each and all a keen sense 
of enjoyment that was quite infectious. The young Tenors and Basses possess voices 
of refined quality, the Sopranos and Contraltos were good, but had a slight tendency 
to use their chest voices too much. Of their intonation and clearness of enunciation 
I cannot speak too highly, and the method of breathing that prevails is distinctly 
good. 

Piano-tuning.—I was much interested in the very useful and important work 
done so efficiently in Mr. Usher’s piano-tuning department. Indeed, I had prac- 
tical demonstration, when visiting the various studios, that several of the senior 
students are already good and efficient piano-tuners. 

Allow me, in concluding my remarks, to congratulate the Ontario Institution 
for the Education of the Blind, on the loyalty of all the members of the music staff, 
as well as on the ability of this staff to carry their good work forward, and to place 
the work of this department on the high plane of merit which it is rapidly reaching. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours most obediently, 


ALBERT Ham, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. 


Toronto, June 15th, 1912. 
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ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 
STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st OCTOBER, 1912 
1.—Attendance 

—- Male Female Total 

Attendance for portion of year ending 30th September, 1872.. | 20 14 34 

es for year ending 30th September, 1873............ 44 24 68 

se i < LS (Been sear 66 46 112 
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Il.—Age of Pupils 
eee No. —- No. 
| 
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Ill.—Nationality of Parents 


— No a No 
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1V.—Denomination of Parents 
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V.—Occupation of Parents 
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VI.—Cities and Counties from which pupils were received during the official year 
ending 31st October, 1912 
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VII.—Cities and Counties from which pupils were received from the opening of the 
Institution till 31st October, 1912 
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VII.—Cities and Counties from which pupils were received from the opening of the 
Institution till 31st October, 1912—Continued 
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VIII.—Cities and Counties from which pupils were received who were in residence 
on 31st October, 1912 
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Ontario Institution for the Education of the Blind, Brantford, Ont., Canada. Main= 
tenance Expenditure for the year ending 31st October, 1912. Compared with 
preceding year 


31st October, 1911 31st October, 1912 
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DaGeneral. Groceries. .4.4..4..ceees 5s | P83 1940) 1s ii e2Z. 1,672 03) 15 77) 33.3 
6 Fruit and Vegetables:< 3... 0... 27ilesor” le Olio 244° 39) 2°31), “402 
7 |\Bedding, Clothing and Shoes ....) 419 43; 38 44) 6.6 275 35, 259! 4.9 
8 |Fuel—Wood, Coal and Gas ...... 3, O47 88 ool Ls) 05.7 #2 Oza Vole OLD Olmas aey 
9 |Light—Gas and Electric ........ 1,051 74) 9 14) 17.6] 962 25 908 17.4 
10 \Laundry—Soap and Cleaning.... 449 91} 3 87 7.4 318 49) 3 00 Seyi 
11 /|Furniture and Furnishings...... 454 22, 392) 7.5 471 30) Aedes ae 
12 \Farm and Garden — Feed and 
Bodders, oe sarc ce on ste ce ss 656 98 5 66) 10.9 795 06| 7 50) 14.4 
13. |Repairs and Alterations......... 1,198 41) 10 80, 19.8] OO 21); Oe s5 eel 74 
14 |Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
CLC ars cee ee eine es ie HLSeS lide 47) wees 0 445 11) 419) 8.0 
15 |Books, Apparatus and Appliances 1, 106: 641-39) 54 18-5 1,026 33) 9 68) 18.6 
16 |Miscellaneous—Unenumerated.... 2d AT Oe eimmecOeg 1,330 05) 12 55) 24.1 
17 +|Pupils’ Sittings at Church....... 2002 O0\s gleet 2 aeme ns 200-00) 1-88) =326 
1Seenent-or Miydrants.c: +5. > os «cc as 1GOS00 SIE 3 7) 2.56 160 00; 151) 2.8 
LOM WatersOUDDIVe: 4. sic a% ccs urs i AIG GL toe O rte ie 478 54) 4 51 8.9 
20. \Salaries-and Wages............. 22,801 96)196 56) 336.4 28, OLE 721217 09417 
21 (Supplementary— 
Repairing Pianos and Organs... 96 00 82 ahnY| 146 90; 1 48 2.8 
HL arena Cesk ChCr cero a chan ot sie ce as | ~ 162,10) (2°26 4.3 LS 2e2 ee al ane 
Workshops—Willow Dept...... | L72Z207 1848 2.8 675-4566) cline oer 
“ Sloyd & Hammock Dept. 155 84, 1 34 Zod 1 Pee PES PICON eee ear, Ais ie 
| 41,217 20/355 32) 683.1) 39,755 48/375 05) (GA 


*Coal contract not completed. Certified. | 
31st October, 1912. W. N. HOSSIE, 
Bursar. 
yA ya Oe 
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APPENDIX I 


LIST OF INSPECTORATES AND INSPECTORS 
January, 1913 


Inspectorates Public School Inspectors Post Office 


Algoma District (in part); Cockburn 
Island, City of Sault Ste. Marie; 
Towns of Bruce Mines, Steelton, Thes- 
ai lkoe hae Oe ciassts Oe Sous oe Gee ela eens Ll. AweGreén, BAe oe see Sault Ste. Marie. 

Brant County; Town of Paris; Sections 
Boo, 14, 1b 16, 0a, 10, (2 zon 
Townsend Tp.; Sections 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 
13 and 14 of Windham Tp. and Vill- 
age of Waterford in Norfolk Co. ..... We Standing 26.4.0 eee Brantford. 

Bruce, East; Towns of Chesley, Walker- 
ton, Wiarton; Villages of Hepworth, 
ALO ea es enc ce ie ie nn ae John» McCool, M. Av... 222k Walkerton. 

Bruce, West; Towns of Kincardine, 
Southampton; Villages of Lucknow, 
Paisley, Port Elgin, Teeswater, Tiver- 


COTM tatoo aleve nie be ete ate ee We HS Balds BrAt creer \Port Elgin. 
Carlton, East; Village of Eastview ..../Thos. Jamieson, B.A., 115 
Strathcona pAVGse ..s- cteci. + Ottawa. 


Carleton, West, and Lanark, Hast; 
Towns of Almonte, Carleton Place; 
Village of Richmond (Joint Inspector- 


UC) saten « sieienaialereilale le stam ssiebe elevate ayy teenies Willis: Ca-HroatseMcAn sas. Carleton Place. 
Dufferin; Town of Orangeville; Villages 

of Grand Valley; Shelburne. >. 2.2.4... Wievakv shill ye tet A teeter erate ss are Orangeville. 
Dundas; Villages of Chesterville, lIro- 

quois, Morrisburg, Winchester ....... Vers Green iM Are a. See Winchester. 
Elgin, East; Town of Aylmer; Villages 

of Springfield, Vienna ..-...........:. Welburn Atkintsen sate ete St. Thomas. 


Elgin, West; City of St. Thomas; Villages 
of Dutton, Rodney, Port Stanley, West 


Lorne (Joint Inspectorate) .......... John AvVaylor.GsAw rss: St. Thomas. 
Essex, North (No. 1); Town of Sand- . 
wich; Village of ‘Belle’ River o.1).5. sede eae cae eee eee oo ete eee ee 


Essex, South (No. 2); Towns of Am- 
herstburg, Essex, Kingsville, Leaming- 


RINE ee neal ges heise ec ae A ee ais coe ee ee eee D. A. Maxwell, B.A., LL.B., 
j 221 P88 Rae BO erent Apri arch Windsor. 

Frontenac, South; Villages of Garden Is- 

JHE POOLLSINOULD: os ckos nn OE ee SoA Truscott, MeAS oa sea Kingston. 
Frontenac, North, and Addington (Joint) 

PURDOCLOLTALE) © sn 5ca'e vue west eee eee Moa Reid: MEAS i. Coe Sharbot Lake. 
Glengarry; Town of Alexandria; Villages 

or Lancaster, Maxvilla: on sceses3 > cee (Tae Wo aePOWsON sn BA as ce ee Se Alexandria. 
Grey, East; Towns of Meaford, Thorn- 

bury; Village of Flesherton .......... Samuel init: BA sae Meaford. 
Grey, West; Town of Owen Sound; Vil- 


eo OL Chats wWortns Giga te yes eee Hon. Burgess. B.A... Owen Sound. 
Grey, South; Towns of Durham, Han- | 
over; Villages of Dundalk, Markdale, 
Morsigti:: 32.6 aor sa cklc ee ane ee N. W. Campbell, B.A......... Durham. 
Haldimand; Town of Dunnville; Villages 
of Caledonia, Cayuga, Hagersville, 


Jarvis hie ane ao aie K pie he dio age eens Clark6 Mopes¢.. en en a he Caledonia. 
Haliburton and Muskoka Hast; Town of 
Huntsville (Joint Inspectorate) ...... Sylvanus Phillips B.A........ Minden. 


Halton; Towns of Milton, Oakville; Vil- 
lages of Acton, Burlington, George- 
SOW y'sin so cb ka ede & nb qa eek ile «heeds e hy ere) ene Oe OE he a ee 

Hastings Centre; Villages of Madoc, | (Sa 
Marmora, Stirling, Tweed ...........]Wm. Mackintosh ........... Madoc. 
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List of Inspectorates and Inspectors—Continued 
Inspectorates Public School Inspectors Post Office 


Hastings South, and City of Belleville; 
Towns of Deseronto, Trenton (Joint 
ENSDCCLOLALC eer he ction. Ses hotel 

Hastings, North; South Nipissing, and 
South-east Parry Sound Districts; 
Town of Powassan; Villages of Ban- 
croft, South River, Sundridge (Joint 
ENS DECEOVALC) Gane yee. ee on ican ten ee ke 

Huron, East; Towns of Clinton, Sea- 
forth, Wingham; Villages of Blyth, 
BIUSSCIS Se WiGOXCLOM cre sn oe ore caclen wes 

Huron, West; Town of Goderich; Vil- 
lages of Bayfield, Exeter, Hensall..... 

Kenora District, and Thunder’ Bay 
(West); City of Port Arthur; Towns 
of Dryden, Keewatin, Kenora, Sioux 
Lookout (Joint Inspectorate) ........ 

Kent, East; Towns of Blenheim, Both- 
well, Dresden, Ridgetown; Village of 
EAMIOS VALLE Ne ah oer need oe es 

Kent, West, and City of Chatham; Towns 
of Tilbury, Wallaceburg (Joint Inspec- 
LOL ACOH nee aie ss ce een Be ete eee 

Lambton, Hast (No. 2); Town of Petro- 
lea; V Liages of Alvinston, Arkona, Oil 
SDUINSS AW LLOT Opti, eects tee ore 

Lambton, West (No. 1); Towns of For- 
est, Sarnia; Villages of Courtright, 
Point Edward, Thedford, Wyoming... 

Lanark, West; Towns of Perth, Smith’s 
Falls; Village of Lanark (Joint In- 
SPECLOLAUC lara tee ire ee ee eras ere 

Lanark, East (see Carleton West). 

Leeds and Grenville (No. 1); Town of 
Gananoque; Villages of Newboro, West- 
DOr eo occ choks tats oe rs ew afore fo ape esvasatenasra lene 

Leeds and Grenville (No. 2); Town of 
Brockville; Village of Athens (Joint 
TNSENSCLOLALE) Watt ncciciteiede ca stot era kes 

Leeds and Grenville (No. 3); Town of 
Prescott; Villages of Cardinal, Kempt- 
ville, Merrickville (Joint Insrectorate) 

Lennox; Town of Napanee; Villages of 
Bath, Newburgh (see also Frontenac, 
INO TUDES he erator r ole tare se freee enchant nen 

Lincoln, and Pelham Tp.; Towns of 
Niagara, Thorold; Villages of Beams- 
ville, Grimsby, Merritton, Port Dal- 
housie(Joint Inspectorate) ..... 3... 

Manitoulin Dist., Algoma Dist. (‘n part); 
Sudbury Dist. (in part); Towns of 
Blind River. Gore Bay, Little Current. 
Massey. .WeDDWO0de 3.0.5 ketenes ore oe 

Middlesex, East; Viilage of Lucan...... 

Middlesex, West; Towns of Parkhill, 


Strathroy; Villages of Ailsa Craig,! 


Glencoe, Newbury, Wardsville ......-- 
Muskoka, Sovth and West, District; 

Towns of Bracebridge, Gravenhurst; 

Willase OlerortuseCarlinS ewes said. seis 
Muskoka, East (see Haliburton). 


H. J. Clarke, B.A 


Jas. Colling, B-A. 


John M. Field, B.A., Ph.D... 


J. Elgin Tom 


eoeoesesee eee eevee 


J. H. Smith, M.A 


N. McDougall, B.A 


Henry Conn, B.A 


F. L. Michell, M.A 


Wm. Johnston, M.A., LL.B... 
Robert Kinney, M.D 
Tava Craig 


D. A. Nesbitt, M.A 


W. W. Ireland, B.A 


John McLaughlin 
P. J. Thompson, B.A 


H. D. Johnson 


H. R. Scovell, B.A. 


Belleville. 


Bancroft. 


Goderich. 


Goderich. 


Port Arthur. 


Chatham. 


Chatham. 


Petrolea. 


Sarnia. 


Athens. 


Brockville. 


Kemptville. 


Napanee. 


St. Catharines. 


Gore Bay. 
London. 


Strathroy. 


Bracebridge. 
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List of Inspectorates and Inspectors—Continued 


Inspectorates Public School Inspectors Post Office 


Nipissing, North (see Sudbury Dist.). 
Nipissing, South (see Hastings North). 
Norfolk; Town of Simcoe; begs of 
j t Dover, Port Rowan (see 
het, eee betes, Bs ce peed Pra ee eats Fi. akrank, Cook, (BA. a2 se! Simcoe. 
Northumberland and Durham, Cone | 
Jo. 2; Town of Cobourg; Village o | 
eae Eck ee Oe ets an eee Albert Odell ........5+...-.. Cobourg. 
Northumberland and Durham, East, ae 
3; Town of Campbellford; V:llages of 
Brighton, Colborne, Hastings ........ Robert Boyes ...:.......... Campbellford. 
Northumberland and Durham, West, No. 
1; Towns of Bowmanville, Port Hope; : | § 
Viltago vot Newcastle. 4 .chs. sie oes a Wee Tilley aL ASP bel Bowmanville. 
Ontario, North; North-east Parry Sound; | 
Town of Uxbridge; Villages of Beaver- | 


ton, Cannington (Joint Inspectorate).|R. A. Hutchison, B.A........ Uxbridge. 
Ontario, South; Towns of Oshawa, 
Whitby; Village of Port Perry ...... Re Fie Walksieb eager Brooklin. 


Oxford, North, and City of Woodstock; 
Villages of Embro, Tavistock (Joint 


Inspectorate}. Se eee TicM.-Cole- shin ees Woodstock. 
Oxford, South; Towns of Ingersoll, Till- 
sonburg; Village of Norwich ........ R. A. Paterson, B.A. ........ Ingersoll. 


Parry Sound, South, District; Towns of 
Kearney, Parry Sound; Village of 
Gre Walla! Anak charac hee mney J. L. Moore, B.A............ Parry Sound. 

Parry Sound, South-east (see Hastings 
North). 

Parry Sound, North-west (see Sudbury). 

Parry Sound, North-east (see Ontario, 


NOT CIE) hai As arp aie cies at en las ee ere ae | | 
Peel; Town of Brampton; Villages of ; | 
Bolton: Streetaville’.. sian, eee IW. Je Galpralin Ae ae Brampton. 


Perth, North; Towns of  Listowel,| | 
Mitchell, St. Mary’s; Village of Mil-! 


ag 13) Lie ee ae ee ee Wiens 2 William Irwin, B.A.........| Stratford. 
Perth, South, and City of Stratford . | 

ioint: Lnspectorate)” «Ac... sere ae James H. Smith, B.A. ...... Stratford. 
Peterborough, East; Villages of Have- | 

lock, Lakefleld, Norwood ............ Richard lees Als soe es Peterborough. 


Peterborough, West, and Victoria, East; 
Town of iLndsay; Villages of Bobcay- 
geon, Omemee (Joint Inspectorate)..|G. E. Broderick............. Lindsay. 

Prescott and Russell; Towns of Hawkes- 
bury, Rockland, Vankleek Hill; Vill- 


ages of Casselman, L’Orignal ........ JOH Nelson, (Avi ete Kemptville. 
Prince Edward; Town of Picton; Vill- | 
ages of Bloomfield, Wellington ....... Joun Jo, Benson, Mi Ale oe Picton. 


Rainy River District, Thunder Bay East, 
No.1 Missanable, No.1 Chapleau; City| 
of Ft. William; Towns of Ft. Frances, 


Rainy River (Joint Inspectorate) ..../W. J. Hamilton. Bi Ales kek Fort William. 
Renfrew, North; Town of Pembroke; 
Viliaes of COnegen. =: 5.2. sh sieeee es Hel y WIL eee isons Pembroke. 


Renfrew, South; Towns of Arnprior,| 
Renfrew; Villages of Eganville, Killa- 


MG SCOT RON a ey Bocas Se ee i eee G. G. McNab, M.A........... Renfrew. 
Simcoe, North; Towns of Barrie, Colling- 
wood; Village of Creemore ........... Joseph L. Garvin, B.A....... Barrie. 


Simcoe, South-west; Towns of Alliston, 
Stayner; Villages of Beeton, Bradford, 
ORR OUITII  <... a. Fp hsnie's wf hae Ce ee cele ‘Edwin Longman ........... Barrie. 
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List of Inspectorates and Inspectors—Continued 
Public School Inspectors Post Office 


Inspectorates 


Simcoe, East; Towns of Midland, Orillia, 
Penetanguishene; Village of Coldwater 
Stormont; Town of Cornwall; Village of 
Hane hh artes Common rere ote rte ka strc a eteratsner ee c 


Isaac Day, B.A 


oso eee eee ee ee oe 


ecoeoeeere ee ee 


James Froats, 


Sudbury District (in part), North Nipiss- 
ing and North-west Parry Sound; 
Towns of Bonfield, Cache Bay, Chelms- 
ford, Copper Cliff, Mattawa, North Bay, 
SCULSCOMAH AIS e OUGDUTY bok tere cee 

Thunder Bay (see Kenora and Rainy 
EE VICTs) tate teat aes te ene ns ae ete d, eran a ery a 

Timiskaming District, Towns of Cobalt, 
Cochrane, Englehart, Haileybury, 
Latchford, Matheson, New Liskeard, 
SEA TIVISDATIeeaRe cs ty A ona: ote chee aoe PAs bakosmanee ise 

Victoria, West; Villages of Fenelon 
Falls, Sturgeon Point, Woodville 

Victoria, East (see Peterborough West). 

Waterloo, North (No. 1); City of Ber- 
lin; Town of Waterloo; Village of 
PULLED Clee eer s oe as ete te BO mele © nant ees oe 

Waterloo, South (No. 2); Towns of Galt, 
Hespeler, Preston; Villages of Ayr 
INC Wert] aI DUTS2 toes th nis Cink ee ee cas 

Welland; City of Niagara Falls; Town 
of Welland; Villages of Bridgeburg, 
Chippawa, Fort Erie, Humberstone, 
Port |Colborne (Thorold Town and Pel- 
ham Tp. are under Lincoln Inspector. ) 
(Joint Inspectorate) 

Wellington, North; Towns of Harriston, 
Mount Forest, Palmerston; Village of 
CTO RG Setetn eta ate oie crear Reer vee 

Wellington, South; Villages of Arthur, 
Drayton, Mlora,<Hrin, BPersuss.<.... .. 

Wentworth; Town of Dundas; Village of 
WVALOTOOW Tl cp ceescche roe Grcit ire tes 

York, North; Towns of Aurora, Newmar- 
ket; Villages of Holland Landing, 
Richmond Hill, Woodbridge 

York, South; Villages of Markham, 
Mimiico, New Toronto, Stouffville.) 
Sutton West, Weston (Joint Inspector- 


@: 0; om * 8: re. 'e) (of @) eo: “#: 6 6) «0 


oeoee ree eee 


ate) Beate eee e eee e esr e erste eres eene| 
Brantford, GEV ROLES wo ete tt orcs: « 
Guelph, CGipearrecana terse set 
Hamilton, ONG) = Gok cael ko cock 
do COs pe se Cea AD ane 
Kingston, CONG con ta oon 
London, CODE rae oe Saks 
Ottawa, COWRA Cen ee Sec eke 
Peterborough, UG ES te cee hak en a 
St. Catharines, Ome ocr oete eae te | 
Toronto, CD Omer ere Beer athe Ses 
do CON ee hee SO. trie Re 
do ORNS She rp ek 
do Cl Onda patie tire sacra oh 
do Gail Se Renna eee meni | 
do COR rie arctic Peas Ors | 
Windsor, do, and Town of 
Walkerville 


eooereeereereo eet toe ereer rere eee 


.'W. H. Stevens, B.A 


Jas. 


iC. B. Edwards, B.A 


(Jas. L. Hughes, LL.D., Chief| 


W.sJe, Hallett, ~BsAW sD. Ped... 


oe eee eee © © 


F. W. Sheppard 


eocerer eo eee eet eo 


Lambert Norman, B.A 


oer eee ee 


John Marshall, B.A 


oer ereee ee ee 


Robt. Galbraith, B.A 
elege Crake eases 


Hy OMe rece ay OU 


‘J. H. Smith 


eS. 0) © (6; 6) eeu Oe 16 16] 0 4) 1e8)| 
| 


C. W. Mulloy, B.A 


oer ewer eee eve 


A. L. Campbell, M.A 
BH. E. C. Kilmer, B.A 
Want ytlerere bs Asean 
W. H. Ballard, M.A 
Gill, 
J. Russell Stuart 


ed 


oo eee ee ewe 
O40] © Oe 6 o @ 0 @ @ @ 6 © 6 
ooo eee eee eo 


ee 


Je Putman so Aces beds. 
A. Mowat, B.A 
D. C. Hetherington 


oo ee err eee ee ee 


Inspector 
W. F. Chapman, B.A 
W. 4H. Elliott, B.A 
E. W. Bruce, M.A 
Jos. H. Rogers, M.A 
Geo. H. Armstrong 


oer eee eee ee owe e Foe 


eosveeeereeoe 


oe oO ee eo ee ee 


Orillia. 


Cornwall. 


Sudbury. 


- Haileybury. 


Lindsay. 


Berlin. 


Berlin. 


Welland. 


Mount Forest. 


Fergus. 


Hamilton. 


‘Aurora. 


Weston. 
Brantford. 
Guelph. 
Hamilton. 
Hamilton. 
Kingston. 


‘London. 


Ottawa. 
Peterborough. 
St. Catharines. 


Toronto. 


‘Toronto. 


Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 


Windsor. 
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List of Inspectorates and Inspectors—Concluded 


R.C. Separate School Inspectors 


Ji POWER, OLA ia cose eben cea heey ee Toronto, 33 Dalton Road. 
Michsel iy Brien cis asceses oe ten oe eee Peterborough. 

JE Sullivans B Awe ees Cee ee eee London, 873 Hellmuth Avenue. 
Jas. 6 JONES Da wacvsenee cee reel on ee Ottawa, 88 Henderson Street. 
Des PW Io acs Sve ts tee acctels cee eee Ottawa, 68 Sweetland Avenue. 


English=French Public and Separate School Inspectors 


W.J.Summerby, Supervising Inspector .... Russell. 


R. O. White, : «eae NOtiNe bay: 

K. E. Ingall, B.A. es “ .... Ottawa, 156 First Avenue. 

V. Heetor Gaboury, B.A wk Seek Ottawa, The Alexandra. 

Lat. 0; Payment: NCA. eee core Ottawa, 127 Henderson Street. 
Henri Sis Jacques, DAs. os iden se eee Sturgeon Falls. 


Chief Inspector of Public and Separate Schools 
Be E Cowley 2 BiAcenae ie sae Toronto, 124 Delaware Avenue. 


Director of Industrial and Technical Education and Inspector of Normal Schools 


FeWe Merchant. MA. Bo Peed= tee eee Toronto, Parliament Buildings. 


High School Inspectors 


J... Wetherell MEAN oe es Toronto, 98 Albany Avenue. 
H:: Be, Spotton, aA. ee oes Toronto, 426 Markham Street. 
JA, Houston; MiAr. +e eee Toronto, 105 Roxborough Street. 


Continuation School Inspectors 


John Wangbhe MAL sD. Pssas 2 ona eo ee eee Whitby. 
Ge. Mitlis) Bak ee ee PEP Nas re Toronto, Parliament Buildings. 


Manual Training and Technical School Inspector 


Albert H, Toeakes, 3.0.6 eo ou eee eee Toronto, Glen Grove Avenue, Eglinton 
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APPENDIX J 


REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


I. REPORT OF INSPECTOR WETHERELL 


To THE HonouRABLE R. A. PYNE, M.D., LL.D., 
Mimster of Education for Ontario. 


S1tr,—I have the honour to submit herewith my Annual Report on the High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes in my inspectorate. 

During the academic year 1911-12 it was my privilege to visit the Collegiate 
Institutes at Barrie, Berlin, Brantford, Chatham, Collingwood, Galt, Hamilton, 
Ingersoll, London, Ridgetown, St. Catharines, St. Mary’s, St. Thomas, Sarnia, 
Stratford, Strathroy, Windsor, Woodstock, and the High Schools at Aylmer, Brad- 
ford, Dutton, Essex, Forest, Glencoe, Grimsby, Leamington, Lucan, Meaford, Mid- 
land, Orangeville, Parkhill, Penetanguishene, Petrolea, ‘Tillsonburg, Vienna, 
Wardsville, Waterford, Watford, and Weston. Insuperable obstacles prevented 
my inspection of the High Schools at North Bay, Sudbury, and Haileybury. 


Accommodations 


As to Buildings—During the year the St. Thomas Board of Education 
erected an addition to the Collegiate Institute building; the Weston Board began 
the erection of a new $30,000 High School; the Strathroy Collegiate Institute 
Board purchased a site and began the erection of a $40,000 building; the St. 
Catharines Board built an excellent Gymnasium and Assembly Hall. 


As to Gymnasia.—In my last Report I said that several of the Collegiate In- 
stitutes were still grappling with the problem of gymnasium accommodation. St. 
Catharines and Ridgetown have since satisfied the new requirements. St. Mary’s 
and Barrie have given definite assurances for 1913. Galt and Woodstock will also 
in 1913 meet the new requirements. 

Only a few of the Collegiate Institutes have added the new equipment for 
gymnasia recommended in Circular No. 8. The apparatus marked in that Circular 
as indispensable should be purchased during 1913. 


As to Lighting.—I wish to call attention to a grave defect which exists in 
many schools in the matter of Lighting. I find opaque blinds on the sunny side 
of many class-rooms. When the sunlight beats directly in through the windows 
these blinds are necessarily lowered, and the rooms, to the discomfort of all the 
pupils, are left in semi-darkness. During the last year in the following schools 
I called the attention of the Boards to this defect: Meaford, Glencoe, 'Tillsonburg, 
Windsor, Galt, Chatham, Watford, and Dutton. Translucent blinds would ob- 
viate this difficulty altogether. The most remarkable thing about this use of opaque 
blinds is the fact that in many new buildings erected in recent years the lament- 
able mistake has been made of installing objectionable opaque blinds. 


As to Desks.—The old-fashioned double desks are now almost obsolete. Not 
more than ten per cent. of the schools now give these antiquated desks a place in 
any class-room. Your inspectors are urging the banishment of all of these mis- 
chievous desks that remain. 
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Additions to Equipment 


During the year the schools in my inspectorate have spent over $1,100 on 
books (an average of about $30 a school) ; $1,400 on scientific apparatus (an aver- 
age of $36); $450 on museums (an average of only $12); and they have placed 
on the schoolroom walls 135 pictures (an average of fewer than four pictures 
each). 

Attendance 


Only four schools in my district during the past year had a higher average 
than thirty pupils to each teacher. The congestion was most marked in Brantford 
and St. Mary’s Collegiate Institutes. 


Reading, Spelling and Writing 


A close inspection of the way in which these subjects are taught has been con- 
ducted in all the schools. In order that the teachers may be able to learn from 
this Report the relative status of their classes, I have taken the trouble to collate 
the results of my examinations and to translate them into percentages. 


Reading.—Of over seven hundred Second Form pupils whom I tested, 33 per 
cent. were good, 53 per cent. were fair, 14 per cent. were poor. 

Of five hundred and fifty First Form pupils 31 per cent. were good, 53 per 
cent. were fair, 16 per cent. were poor. 

In the Second Form tests my standard was higher than with the First Form 
pupils. 

Spelling.—Of over eight hundred Second Form pupils whom I tested 28 per 
cent. were good, 41 per cent. fair, 18 per cent. poor, 13 per cent. bad. 

Of 1,150 pupils of the first year 22 per cent. were good, 35 per cent. fair, 22 
per cent. poor, 21 per cent. bad. 

In most schools the same test was given to both senior and junior pupils. It 
is very evident that the senior pupils had profited by their year’s work. Indeed, 
the zeal with which the work in spelling has been prosecuted in some schools may 
be shown by the fact that in a certain Collegiate Institute I entered a class-room 
and found a “monitor” diligently drilling the class with a list which contained all 
the words I had used in the school which I had visited the former week. 


Writing —Of eight hundred pupils of Form Second 26 per cent. were good, 
58 per cent. fair, 16 per cent. poor. 

Of over 1,100 pupils of Form First 20 per cent. were good, 57 per cent. fair, 
23 per cent. poor. 

Here, also, the year’s work had counted for much in the development of the 
higher classes. 


Mental Arithmetic 


For some years the Department of Education has asked the teachers for a 
specific report on their organization for mental arithmetic. In some schools too 
little attention is given to this most valuable exercise. Many teachers fail to 
realize that much more rapid progress can be made in arithmetic, as indeed in 
algebra, if much of the work is done mentally. Not only do the pupils become 
more accurate and more alert, but the collective mental gymnastics stir the spirit 
of emulation and immeasurably increase the zest for work. I could name a few 
schools where mental calculation is an everyday form of mathematical exercise ; 
and in all these schools the striking effects are patent to every visitor. 
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Science Exhibits 


The pupils’ note-books in Science, as far as the laboratory work goes, are 
generally satisfactory; but in the matter of the outdoor records of the pupils much 
is yet to be desired. In at least half the schools these notes have not received the 
careful direction and constant supervision which are necessary. ‘The quality of 
the ‘notes, too, is often poor. It would seem that dated records of each pupil’s 
individual observations should be insisted on by the teacher of science. ‘To my 
amazement the best work in this connection has been done in some of the larger 
schools where the opportunities for observation have been somewhat limited. Or- 
ganization and supervision have effected wonders in the face of obstacles. 

The pupils’ collections of plants, seeds, and insects, improve each year. It 
is true that some of the younger teachers have overlooked the need of urging upon 
the pupils the value of correlation with the laboratory work, of identification of 
specimens, and of an attempt at classification in arranging their specimens. The 
educational value of pupils’ collections depends largely on the skill and judgment 
of the teacher. 

Supplementary Reading ot her , 

I return again this year to this very important topic. ‘The direction to the 
teachers to make out, at the beginning of the year, a short list of books, from 
which the pupils are to select four, is in nearly all cases observed. However, in| 
some instances the lists are not drawn up with sufficient care. If the object of 
the course is the cultivation of a taste for good literature care should be exercised 
to exclude from the selected list all third-rate works and all books which the 
pupu’s immature taste and fondness for light entertainment would attract him to 
read. Books of solid worth or ancient fame should be preferred. Even in fiction 
our language is very rich in works of classic dignity. 


As to Memorizing 

Sir George Houston Reid in a recent address on education protested against 
too much memorizing in the schools. In general, his strictures were fair. A 
strange condition, however, is now occasionally found in our schools. There is 
too much memorizing of undesirable material and too little memorizing of the 
things worth while. I may be permitted briefly to illustrate in two separate fields. 

On many occasions when T have questioned a class in British history, and 
when, in order to fix the period of the events discussed, I have asked for an im- 
portant date, I have met with no response. In themselves the dates mean little or 
nothing, but in their relation to other dates, antecedent and subsequent, they form 
part of a framework, to which may be attached in the memory the record of the 
events themselves in their proper sequence. Without the leading dates the march 
of events is a chaotic jumble, embarrassing to a degree. The possession in the 
memory of from fifty to a hundred dates of great events is of incalculable value 
in marshalling in the memory one’s historical knowledge. 

In anotner field the memory should be exercised, especially among young 
pupils, much more than it now is. The pupils of our middle school classes memorize 
poetry systematically and amply, because the examiner in literature will trip them 
up if they are remiss. The pupils of the lower classes do little memorizing in 
most schools. ‘To many teachers of English I have pointed out the value of learn- 
ing good poetry by heart. It is not for the purpose of training the memory that 
poetry should be learned, nor to meet the demands of a written examination. T'ne 
main purpose should be to store the memory with the noble thoughts and senti- 
ments of the greatest writers. There will come a time in the lives of all when the 
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recollection of some fine sentiment or sublime thought, expressed in compact and 
beautiful form, and laid away during youth in the treasure-house of the memory, 
will be worth much more than all the labour that fixed it there imperishably. The 
lines may flash up on a public platform, in the give-and-take of social converse, 
in the writing of a letter, article or speech, or in some hour of distress or disap- 
pointment when this rare form of solace may be incalculably precious. I do not 
advocate the committing to memory of long passages: rather the learning of single 
lines and brief excerpts from all the masters of song. I have in my mind a col- 
lection of brief passages which a certain English teacher asked his pupils to learn 
between January and June. ‘These passages ranged from one line to twelve, in 
sentiment both grave and gay, and every passage was worthy of permanent pos- 
session in the memory of every pupil. Brief quotations from the Bible and from 
the great masterpieces of English prose should also be systematically memorized. 


Commercial Classes 


By the Statute Law Amendment Act of March, 1911, it became necessary for 
all High Schools in which a Commercial Department was established to appoint a 
Committee of Management of eight persons, such committee to be known as “The 
Advisory Commercial Committee.” During the year I found commercial classes 
in eleven schools of my inspectorate, but eight of these eleven schools had failed 
to comply with the demands of the Law. In every case, however, immediately 
after my visit the required committees were appointed by the-Boards. It would 
be expedient now to require from the Boards a special report on the work accom- 
plished by each of these Advisory Commercial Committees appointed last year. 

In one of our largest schools, the Hamilton Collegiate Institute, I found no 
Commercial Classes established, and this situation has existed there for many 
years. I called the attention of the Chairman of the Board to the strange anomaly, 
and later, I believe, the advisability of establishing commercial classes in the Col- 
legiate Institute was considered by a committee of the Board, with what result I 
do not know. 

Middle School Drawing 


Only two schools in my inspectorate, the Brantford Collegiate Institute and 
the Hamilton Collegiate Institute, had last year organized classes in Middle School 
Art. A good beginning was made in both schools. 


Night High Schools 


I found Night High Schools in successful operation in London Collegiate 
Institute and Hamilton Collegiate Institute. In Hamilton, indeed, full courses 
for matriculation were pursued in the Matriculation Night School. I have already 
fully reported to you regarding the work done in these two Night Schools. 


Physical Exercises in Orangeville High School 


During my last visit to Orangeville High School I was very much impressed 
by the excellent system of Physical Exercises practised there. In the re-construction 
of the school building a spacious gymnasium had been built the year before, and 
at the time of my last visit the new gymnasium had been in regular use for about 
a year. It appeared to me that this year of regular exercise had made a marked 
improvement in the physique of the pupils, and some comments which I made 
io the Principal drew from him so enthusiastic an appreciation of the value of 
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calisthenics and gymnastics that I asked him to send in for you a special report. 
This report of Principal Steele, ex-president of the Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, should have much weight with those who favour Spencer’s dictum, now dis- 
eredited, of fifty years ago: “Formal exercises can never supply the place of the 
exercises prompted by nature.” 

Here follows Mr. Steele’s summary of benefits and observations thereon: 
“ Benefits—(1) Improved health of pupils, (2) improved physique, (3) improved 
breathing, (4) improved carriage and movement, (5) better order during school 
hours, (6) greater esprit de corps. 

(1) “There has been marked improvement in the health of the pupils. ‘The 
regularity of attendance shows this. Colds, headaches, indigestion, and other 
student ailments of which I used to hear so much, are almost non-existent. Pupils 
who formerly wished to be excused from taking physical instruction on account 
of having had appendicitis, or of having been threatened with it, are now as eager 
as the rest to take the exercises. In no case have the consequences been injurious. 
Violent exercises cause injury, but the course prescribed avoids all violent move- 
ment. Some months ago I told you that I noticed marked improvement in the 
health and physique of several somewhat delicate pupils. I am glad to say that now 
IT notice still further improvement. 

(2) “ Round shoulders, uneven shoulders, narrow chests, drooping heads, form 
too frequently part of the schoolroom ‘harvest. I have seen enough during the last 
few months to convince me that all these deformities may be, in a marked degree, 
remedied by a faithful performance of the physical exercises in the course prescribed 
for our schoois. I wonder if the Fducation Department has any idea of the injury 
done to girls by causing them to carry to school an armful of heavy text-books. 
Girls carry their books on their left arms, and I have frequently drawn the atten- 
tion of members of my staff to the harmful effect—lowered left shoulders and curved 
spines. ‘This intensifies the injury that constant sitting at desks tends to cause. 
If for no other reason, a course in physical exercises that would counteract this 
harmful influence would be warranted. The Department, also, should not ask lower 
school pupils to carry heavy books that contain material covering the greater part 
of the High School course—such as the French Grammar, the Latin Grammar and 
Reader, ete. ; 

(3) “We are becoming a race of mouth-breathers instead of nose-breathers ; 
hence the prevalence of swollen tonsils, adenoids, catarrhs, etc. ‘The course in phy- 
sical exercises, if carefully foliowed, will soon correct this fault. The ascent near 
our High School tests the breathing of the pupils. Many a time I have noticed that 
fully fifty per cent. of the pupils would keep their mouths open to get breath while 
climbing tins hill. I have frequently told them that they should be careful to 
breathe through the nose; but it requires the training of the gymnasium to correct 
faulty breathing. An ounce of practice in the gymnasium is worth a pound of 
advice in the class-room. 

(4) “It is important to train pupils to carry themselves well, to keep their 
heads up, to put spring into their walk, and to put grace into every movement. A 
thorough course in physical training makes the body the obedient, ready, active and 
efficient servant of the mind. It does more. It demands concentration of mind, 
quick decision, and immediate obedience. 

(5) “ Physical training helps to correct the restlessness, inattention, and weari- 
ness, so often seen in the class-room; and this improves the order. Impure air and 
lack of proper exercise by the pupils are accountable for much of the disorder com- 
plained of in schools. The remedy is better air, more exercise, and less scolding. 
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(6) “The associating of pupils in pleasurable, healthful, invigorating exer- 
cises, does much to cultivate esprit de corps among them. ‘The community interest 
needs cultivation. 7 

“These few remarks are not the result of reading works on physical culture, 
as I have read none. They are the outcome of observations made in my own school. 
I must say candidly that I was at first somewhat prejudiced against the physical 
culture course; but a few months’ experience has shown me the inestimable benefit 
to be derived, and I am now advocating the advisability of having a physical in- 
structor*for our town, whose whole time will be devoted to the physical instruction 
of the pupils of both the Public and the High School. I think the extra cost 
trifling when. the great benefit, to be derived is considered. GA ciate 

One or Two Remarks More.—Costly apparatus is not essential. Much of the 
benefit I have drawn attention to results from exercises that require no apparatus. 
While a gymnasium is a decided advantage, many ofthe most health-producing 
and invigorating exercises can be performed in an ordinary school-room, if the 
space devoted to the aisles were enlarged somewhat. What is-needed especially is 
thoroughly-trained, capable, enthusiastic instructors. Instruction should be given 
for a short time each school day, not for a longer time two or.three times a week. 
Pupils have no more a camel’s stomach for physical than for intellectual food. ‘To 
vary the merchant's advertising phrase, they need small doses and quick returns.” 


Notes from the Reports of a former Inspector 


The usual way of showing the remarkable development which has been effected 
in our Ontario educational system is to sketch chronologically the reforms: achieved 
during a considerable period. A deeper impression can be made by means of a 
contrast between the present and a somewhat-.remote past. In rummaging among 
an accummulation of old books and papers the other day I found a'little booklet 
issued a quarter of a century ago by the High School Masters of the time. It 
contains interesting extracts from the four Annual Reports of High School In- 
spector Mackenzie for the years 1868-69-70-71. As these four years happen to be 
the very years in which I was a High School pupil I may bé pardoned if I now 
propose to make some brief running comments on illuminating sentences from 
these Reports of forty years ago. Mr. Mackenzie’s experiences should prove vastly 
entertaining to the teachers of to-day. | 

(From the Report of 1868).—- Under the head of “Discipline” he says: “In 
answer to my inquiries with reference to discipline, only two cases of special severity 
in the infliction of corporal punishment were reported to me, and very few sus- 
pensions.’—The High School Inspectors of the present day neither inquire about 
nor are disposed to listen to details regarding school discipline. It is true that 
during the past year an old-fashioned disciplinarian flogged a pupil in his private 
room in the Inspector’s presence, presumably to impress the Inspector rather than 
to reform the boy, whose offence, indeed, appeared to be somewhat venial. 

Under the head of Courses of Instruction Mr. Mackenzie expresses the view 
prevalent in those days: “The Grammar Schools ought to be nurseries of the Uni- 
versities.” In showing that many of the schools were not such he sketches the effects 
of compulsory Latin. “The classical part of the course is thoroughly unpopular. 
The pupils evince no taste for the study, going about it with a listless and re- 
luctant spirit, regarding it, in short, as so much of slave-labour.” It would be 
very difficult to find such an attitude towards Latin in any of even our smallest 


High Schools of the present day. Excellent text-books and well-qualified teachers 
have changed all that. 
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Under the head of Natural Science he says: “Men are becoming more and 
more persuaded every day that instruction in Natural Science should form an 
element in every system of liberal education.. This is not merely a popular pre- 
dilection arising from the practical character of such instruction, closely connected 
as it is with the duties and employments of life, and the requirements of modern 
civilization. Some, indeed, may press the introduction of Science into education, 
solely on the ground of its utility; but there are others who appreciate its value 
' as a means of mental culture, and question the wisdom of relying, for the culti- 
vation of the mind, upon literary training alone.” If Mr. Mackenzie could look 
into our High Schools now he would behold what a revolution has been wrought 
in.the matter of the teaching of Natural Science. He would find in nearly every 
_ school a well-equipped laboratory, and in many of the larger schools from two to 
- five laboratories furnished with the very best modern equipment, the classes taught 
by well-paid specialists. 

Under the head of Hzaminations for Admission I find this record: “If the 
standard in English Grammar be not raised, I fear that many of our High Schools 
will be bigh in name only.” In the days of Mackenzie the sole standard of ad- 
mission was the ability of the candidate to parse orally for the Inspector all the 
words in a short English sentence. I well remember the sentence which gave me 
admission to the Newmarket High School in 1868—“The ship sails slowly over 
the sea.” That it was and nothing more. 

In those primitive times English lterature had no recognized place on the 
High School programme, excepting the use of a poem as a basis for parsing or the 
derivation of words. Mackenzie’s aspirations for better things are thus voiced: 
“Our Jligh Schools, it seems to me, should aim at conducting their senior pupils 
along the higher walks of English Literature, training them to observe the beauties 
of our best authors; and enough should be read to excite a relish for what is true 
and pure and elevating in literature, with an utter distaste for, and an instinctive 
recoiling from, the wretched stuff in the shape of ten cent novels and other 
trashy publications, silly and trifling at the best, which are widely circulated 
throughout the Province.” 

Even forty years ago educationists found it necessary to protest against a 
narrow and illiberal scheme of education. “I trust,” says Mackenzie, “that the 
utilitarian bias of the age will not lead us to forget that, while education should 
unquestionably be practical, there is much in education of immense value, though 
that value cannot be expressed in dollars and cents; that mental culture increases 
intellectual power; and that there are faculties of the mind which He who gave 
them would have us cultivate, for the improvement of the man, even though they 
do not directly minister to the necessities of life.” 

rom the Report of 1869._-A minute of Council is recorded relative to the 
adiaission of girls, for in this year girls were first admitted to High Schools on 
the same footing as boys. Mackenzie was somewhat conservative in his attitude 
towards this innovation. He deplored the influence that this new Regulation had 
exerted in the education of girls. He refers to the unhappy girl-conscripts who 
were pressed into the use of the Introductory Latin Book. On a later occasion In- 
spector Mackenzie expresses his pleasure at “the growing taste among High School 
girls for French, a graceful and elegant language, so peculiarly a woman’s study 
and accomplishment.” We have marched many leagues since Mackenzie’s day. 

That is a striking paragraph in which the hard-worked official bemoans the 
onerous nature of his duties, but pays a tribute to the Head Masters who worked 
jointly with him for the good of the schools: “That there are some men among 
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the 101 Head Masters of our Grammar Schools who may meet the Inspector at 
his official visit with that courtesy which I have not failed to receive in a single 
instance, but would much prefer, notwithstanding, being left to themselves, I can- 
not deny; but of this J am firmly persuaded, that a large proportion of our masters 
desire nothing more earnestly than that the system of inspection should be the 
most efficient they can have, as well as that the reports sent in to the Department 
by the Inspector might be made to tell with direct and decided effect on their own 
reasonable hopes of advancement, and on the prosperity of the schools. These 
men feel that they are doing their work honestly and well, and what they 
particularly desire is, that their work, in its every branch, may be thoroughly 
inspected by a man able to judge it, and disposed to do them justice; so that, far 
from shrinking from government inspection, they cordially invite it, and are glad 
to have it as comprehensive and as searching as it can be rendered. But one in- 
spector, from whom two visits each year are exacted, cannot do justice to 101 
schools; no matter how vigorously a man may throw his energies into the work, 
such inspection cannot be efficient.” 

One is inclined to rub his eyes when he sees Mackenzie’s classification of the 
High Schools of forty years ago. He divides all the High Schools into six classes 
according to the number of pupils. I find in the third class the following schools: 
Goderich, Trenton, Newmarket, Streetsville, Brantford, and L’Orignal. What 
would Goderich and Brantford say to-day to this classification and grouping. As 
for L’Orignal it ceased to be a High School soon after. In his sixth or lowest 
class, lowest in point of numbers, he reports Metcalfe, Milton, Elora, Fergus, 
Cornwall, Collingwood. ‘To-day the last two schools are among the best in the 
Province, and the first two ceased to be High Schools within ten years of that 
report. ‘The present inspectors derive not a little satisfaction from the following 
reflections of their predecessor of old days: “The Inspector may well seem, at 
times, to have a morbid appetite for the evil, and to close his eyes to the good. He 
cherishes, however, the hope that the introduction of a better system will place 
the Inspector in a more pleasant position, giving him less of fault-finding, and 
more of evidence to sustain the Roman orator’s eulogy of the high and holy work 
of training the youthful mind.” When the teacher of the present day feels, like 
Cassius, that “all his faults are observed, set in a note-book, learned, and conned 
by rote,’ when he is worried and harassed by the inspectors, let him remember 
that it is an old story in this Province, at least forty years old. 

From the Report of 1870.—The principal feature of this Report is Macken- 
zie’s reference to the place of the English language and Literature on the new 
Programme. “ After its experience of compulsory Latin and neglected English, 
the country will be well pleased to find, at the very head of the vrograr:me, the 
culture of the Mother-tongue. For ages, our language, with all its beauty and 
strength; our literature, with its unsurpassed wealth of intellectual treasure, were 
made to move in the train of classical learning, like some wretched captive, much 
in the style of the old Roman triumph.” 

irom the Report of 18%1.—1 have space for only two short extracts from this 
Report. The first refers to the dropping of compulsory Latin: “'The heavy yoke 
of compulsory Latin having been taken from the necks of our youthful popula- 
tion, on the memorable 15th of February, 1871, there was, of course, a numerous 
exodus from the region of Classics, the girls especially effecting a speedy migra- 
tion into the more congenial English sphere.” The final reference to these old 
reports of this educational pioneer concerns the new entrance examination. A 
Board of Examiners was attached to each school, whose admissions were made. 
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final on approval by the Inspector. Mackenzie reported that the system worked 
irregularly, so great was the disparity between the different sets of questions put 
by different examining Boards. He proposed a new system of the same examina- 
tion for all candidates, subject to the indispensable safeguard of revision by the 
Inspectors. (This year a second Inspector had been appointed.) 

It is hoped that the resurrecting of these ancient records by one who well 
remembers the visits of Inspector Mackenzie may he edifying to those who may 
have access to this Report. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. EK. WETHERELL, 
Toronto, December, 1912. 


II. REPORT OF INSPECTOR SPOTTON 


To the HonouRaBLE R, A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D.., 
Minster of Education for Ontario. 


Srr,—I have the honour to report as follows upon my work as High School 
Inspector, for the Academic year 1911-1912. 

During this year I visited the Collegiate Institutes at Clinton, Cobourg, Fort 
William, Goderich, Napanee, Niagara Falls, Orillia, Owen Sound, Peterborough, 
Picton, Port Arthur, and Seaforth, 12 in all, and the High Schools at Arthur, 
Beamsville, Belleville, Bowmanville, Brampton, Caledonia, Cayuga, Chesley, 
Deseronto, Dundas, Dunnville, Elora, Fergus, Georgetown, Hagersville, Harris- 
ton, Kenora, Kincardine, Listowel, Mitchell, Mount Forest, Newcastle, Niagara, 
Niagara Falls South, Oakville, Oshawa, Port Dover, Port Elgin, Port Hope, 
Richmond Hill, Sault Ste. Marie, Smithville, Streetsville, Thorold, Trenton, 
Walkerton, Welland, Wiarton, Whitby and Wingham, 40 in all, making a total 
of 52 schools. 

In my report for the previous year I fully discussed the general situation so 
far as these schools are concerned. TYhe situation is practically unchanged in 
most respects, and my report for this year will, therefore, necessarily be somewhat 
brief. 


Accommodations 


Buildings——Of the 52 school buildings inspected I have graded 32 as first- 
class, 13 as second-class, and 7 as either third or fourth. The poorer buildings 
are, as a rule, those which are shared with the Public School. The present Reeu- 
lations permit only High Schools of two or three masters to share accommodations 
in this way. There are still, however, a few cases where four-master schools occupy 
a building jointly with the Public School. The results are not satisfactory, and 
the general tendency is to provide separate accommodations even for the smaller 
schools. Plans for providing new buildings, or enlarging and otherwise improving 
existing structures, are under way at Fort William, Goderich, Beamsville, Belle- 
ville, Hagersville, Kenora, Mitchell, Port Dover and Welland. It is not yet quite 
certain, however, that the improvements contemplated by the Boards will in all 
these cases be endorsed by the municipalities concerned. 
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Grounds.—The grounds attached to 21 of the school buildings are ranked as 
first class, 14 as ne class, and 17 of lower standing. The causes of the lower 
grading are, as stated in my last report, failure to separate the High School grounds 
from those of the Public School, too limited playground area, or general] neglect 
in the matter of caretaking. 


Ventilation—Very little has been done during the year towards improving 
the conditions regarding ventilation. In only 21 of the 52 schools can the arrange- 
ments be considered as entirely satisfactory. In 16 cases I have graded them as 
second class, and in fifteen others as either third or fourth class. In the older 
buildings, where, at the time of construction, the matter of ventilation was appar- 
ently considered as of little or no importance, it is now found difficult, if not im- 
possible, to remedy the defect in any adequate manner, and the opening of win- 
dows, and consequent creating of dangerous draughts, still goes on as the only 
effective way of admitting fresh air into the class-rooms. 


Gymnasia.—N otwithstanding the Departmental warning to the Collegiate In- 
stitutes that their gymnasia should be put into satisfactory condition by the be- 
ginning of the year 1911-12, several of the schools, for one cause or another, had 
not complied within the prescribed time. Definite promises of early action on the 
part of the Boards interested were, however, obtained in nearly every case, and 
the presumption is that all cause of complaint, so far as the gymnasia are con- 
cerned, will disappear this year. In this connection, it is worthy of note: that 
since last report an excellent gymnasium of moderate size has, through local enter- 
prise, been erected on the grounds of the High School at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
and, though not exclusively for the use of the High School pupils, it is neverthe- 
less a great boon to the school, and the work in physical culture 'there has received 
a decided impetus in consequence. It is, I think, much to be desired that more of 
the High Schools should be encouraged to provide gymnasia, even though Collegiate 
Institute standing may not be immediately in view. 


Physical Culture 


I am glad to be able this year to make a more encouraging report upon the 
provision for physical culture in the High Schools than was possible a year ago. 
The situation then was that more than half of the High Schools proper in my dis- 
trict had practically no provision. ‘This year all but seven recognize the import- 
ance of the work, and are making the best of the conditions, not always satisfac- 
tory, with which they have to deal. In the Collegiate Institutes, where there are 
gymnasia and assembly rooms, very little fault has to be found, though I must 
once more put myself on record as strongly favouring the appointment of specially 
qualified instructors for this work, as for other subjects on the curriculum. A 
recent visit to some of the best schools in the United States, where I had an oppor- 
tunity of noting the importance attached to the work in physical culture for both 
boys and girls, and the effective manner in which the work is carried on by special 
instructors who give up their whole time to this branch of education, has only 
served to confirm the opinion I had already formed from comparisons I have been 
able to make while observing the classes in our own schools. Of course every High 
School cannot have such an instructor as I have in mind, but it seems to me to be 
quite possible for the larger schools in the cities to secure the services of thoroughly 
competent physical trainers. 
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Pupils’ Exhibits 

Speaking generally, the exhibits in book-keeping, art, and science continue to 
be creditable, and in particular cases very highly so. As might be expected, very 
much depends upon the experience of the instructors. In this connection it may be 
noted that the formation of school museums goes on more slowly than could be de- 
sired. Still, progress is being made, and the additions during the year, while not 
extensive, have been of a satisfactory character so far as they go. Material to the 
value of $578 has been purchased by 25 schools, an average of $23 to a school. 


Reading and Spelling 

As in former years, special attention has been given to testing the pupils in 
the important subjects of reading and spelling. This year I examined 2,026 pupils 
of Lower School standing in reading, and of these I estimate 47 per cent. as good, 
45 per cent. as fair, and 8 per cent. as poor. ‘The corresponding figures for last 
year were 44, 43, and 13. The record for the current year indicates therefore some 
improvement. 

The tests in spelling were not confined to the Lower School. I examined 3,021 
pupils in this subject, and estimate 35 per cent. as good, 37 per cent. as fair, and 
28 per cent. as poor or bad. ‘The corresponding figures for last year were 30, 38, 
and 32. Here also some improvement is indicated. 


Examination Standards 

It will not be out of place here to note some tendencies in the schools following 
upon changes in the Regulations relating to examinations and examination stan- 
dards. The certificate of the High School Principal is no longer accepted for the 
Lower School work in the case of Normal Entrance candidates, whether the school 
is approved or not. All such candidates must now pass an examination at the end 
of the Lower School course. The first of these examinations was held at the close 
of the school year in 1912. As might be expected. a considerable amount of anxiety 
was felt in the schools as to the outcome, and in many cases additional classes were 
held in order to ensure a more or less complete review of the examination subjects. 
The renewal of this examination, taken in connection with the recent raising of 
the standard for Junior Matriculation, will probably result, in most if not all 
schools, in the subdivision of the Middle School into a junior and a senior section, 
thus making the Matriculation, as well as the Normal Entrance, course one of four 
years, and taxing the resources of the two and three master schools to their utmost. 
These schools cannot and should not undertake Upper School work, and it is ques- 
tionable whether, under the new conditions, some even of the four master schools 
would not find themselves bearing too great a burden in attempting anything beyond 
the work of the Middle School. This being so, it will be evident that a most 
serious situation would be created if the proposition to substitute Senior Matricula- 
tion for the present examination for admission to the universities were adopted. 
Preparation for this examination would he beyond the capacity of a large number 
of the High Schools, to say nothing of the Continuation Schools, and it would be 
necessary for the candidates, on completing the Middle School stage, to leave their 
home schools and finish their work of preparation in larger and better equipped 
schools elsewhere. Jn other words, the smaller High Schools would become pre- 
paratory schools for the larger ones. The effect upon the morale of these small 
schools need not be dwelt upon. My own strong feeling is that to still further in- 
crease the Matriculation standards before time has been allowed to judge of the 
results of the increase already made would be a mistaken policy. 

T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
He Be ORO LION: 


oi. Ei, 
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Collegiate Institute, Smith’s Falls 
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I1Il.—REPORT OF INSPECTOR HOUSTON 
The Honourable R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., 
Minster of Education for Ontario. 


Sir,—I beg to submit for your consideration a brief report on the condition 
of the Schools which have been under my supervision during the school year 1911-12. 


I have the honour to remain, Nir, 


Your obedient servant, 


Toronto, December 30th, 1912. J. A. Houston. 


During the academic year 1911-12 I had the pleasure of inspecting for the 
second time the Collegiate Institutes at Brockville, Guelph, Kingston, Lindsay, 
Morrisburgh, Ottawa, Perth, Renfrew, Parkdale (Toronto), Harbord (Toronto), 
Jarvis (Toronto), Humberside (Toronto), and Vankleek Hill, 13 in all, and the 
High Schools at Alexandria, Almonte, Arnprior, Athens, Brighton, Campbellford, 
Carleton Place, Colborne, Cornwall, Gananoque, Hawkesbury, Iroquois, Kempt- 
ville, Madoc, Markham, Newburgh, Norwood, Omemee, Paris, Pembroke, Prescott, 
Plantagenet, Port Perry, Rockland, Aurora, Newmarket, Gravenhurst, Simcoe, 
Port Rowan, Smith’s Falls, Stirling, Sydenham, Malvern (Toronto), Oakwood 
(Toronto), Riverdale (Toronto), North Toronto, Uxbridge and Williamstown, 38 
in all, making a total of 51 schools. 


Accommodations 


Very few changes of importance have been made during the past year. No 
new buildings have been erected, ‘but the Boards have shown an earnest desire 
to meet the requirements as far as possible, and many minor improvements have 
been made which tend to produce conditions more comfortable or more convenient 
for both teachers and pupils. There are now only four or five of the fifty-one 
schools above mentioned which have not made fair provision for the wants of 
their pupils. 

The following table shows the grading of the various items under the heading 
of accommodation for the past year. As the school in North Toronto is at present 
occupying temporary quarters it has not been included. 


Number of Number of|Number of|Number of|Number of 
1911-1912 Schools Schools Schools Schools Schools 
Grade I | Grade II | Grade III | Grade IV | No Grade 
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IAG SEPOO TUS Nit ee ete cle a ite wae dO acre 20 27 ESN pen ietctictean sae Stele: hae Reet 
| FW Re ae Re ON al eg pa Daf 13 6 / eae ie tate tee ! 
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EH CPT OTT Tar BR Snel oot a re ac nr oo 29 9 Z ii 9 
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Physical Culture 


The physical training of the pupils is gradually receiving the attention it 
deserves, and teachers and parents are beginning to realize its importance as a 
factor in producing the fully trained man or woman. Progress, however, is slow 
in this direction, and much remains to be done in the way of providing equipment, 
such as wands and dumb bells, which can be used to advantage in the regular 
class-rooms, 

In eleven of the fifty-one schools on my list, the provision made for the 
training of the pupils was excellent, and regular work was carried on all through 
the year in the gymnasia and assembly rooms under skilled and competent 
teachers. The exercises given to the girls were especially good and appeared to 
be thoroughly enjoyed by both instructors and instructed. 


In five schools the work was graded as good considering the conditions under 
which it was carried on, while in fifteen there was fair provision made and work 
of some kind was done throughout the year. 


In thirteen schools physical exercises were taken up during good weather 
and dropped during the winter months, or else were carried on somewhat spas- 
modically without really occupying any regular place on the time-table. The 
results in such cases could not be satisfactory, though credit should be given for 
recognition of the importance and necessity of exercises of some kind. 


In seven schools no physical exercises of any kind were attempted. 


Mathematics, etc. 


The teaching in mathematics is generally satisfactory. As the course does 
not change from year to year the work can be thoroughly systematized. More. 
attention might well be paid in the first year to quickness and accuracy of opera- 
tion. I have seen but little definite work along this line during my visits. ‘The 
first year course in Arithmetic should be such as would give the pupil a working 
knowledge of all ordinary business transactions. It should be thoroughly practical 
with only theory enough to give an intelligent idea of the principles involved. 
It should cover the elements of every section of the course, and be such as would 
serve as a foundation upon which to build more intensive work in the second 
year. To put the idea in another form, it should be the whole public school 
course thoroughly reviewed and emphasized. Such a course, combined with syste- 
matic training in rapid calculation, would give to the pupil who could spend only 
one year in the secondary school all the working knowledge of figures necessary 
to carry on any of the ordinary lines of business, and would be much more useful 
than the ability to solve arithmetical conundrums which have no interest outside 
the class-room. 

Results in Art continue to improve and much excellent work is shown. The 
teachers are becoming more acquainted with what the course demands. In a 
number of the schools the subject is carried on in the Third Form in order that 
candidates for the Normal Entrance Examination may be able to take advantage 
of the regulation which provides for Art being taken as a bonus subject. 

I cannot say much about improvement in Writing and Spelling, as my records 
for the past year show no marked advance on those of the year before. The 
responsibility for these subjects rests on each member of the staff rather than 
on the individual teachers who have charge of them. A united effort on the 
part of all the teachers would soon produce a marked change for the better. 
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In Elementary Biology a difficulty has arisen owing to the earlier date at 
which the midsummer examinations are now held. The spring term has been con- 
siderably shortened and there is scarcely time to cover satisfactorily the course 
laid down and also give the opportunity for that review which is necessary. This 
is a serious handicap in the case of those schools which are situated in the more 
northern parts of the province, where winter lingers in the lap of May, and 
material for laboratory work is difficult to secure until comparatively late in the 
season. 


Overcrowded Classes 


A serious difficulty which many High School Boards have had to face is the 
providing of sufficient class room accommodation for the pupils attending their 
school. Congestion of attendance is generally caused by the presence of pupils 
from outside the municipality in which the High School building is situated. 
Outside municipalities are required to pay only a percentage of the cost of main- 
tenance and nothing whatever towards providing the accommodation. The School 
Board is called upon to provide more class rooms and larger teaching power 
because of the influx of outside pupils. One of two courses is open to the High 
School Board, (1) to erect more buildings to accommodate these outside pupils, 
or, (2) to reduce the attendance to the normal by refusing to admit them. The 
ratepayers often make very serious objection to adopting the first of these courses 
as they fail to see why they should be called upon to build and support schools 
to educate those who have no claim upon them, and one can see reason in their 
objection. The second course can be adopted only by cities and towns which are 
separated from the county. In the case of what are known as County High Schools 
the Board cannot refuse admission to county pupils, and yet this Board have no 
legal claim on the county for assistance in erecting the buildings required; they 
cannot even claim the full cost of maintenance. A few of the County Councils, 
I am told, are making special grants, but the majority pay only what the law 
demands. 


Lower School Examination 


The establishment of a regular departmental examination in the lower schcol 
subjects has been heartily welcomed by the teachers, as well as by the general 
public, as changing what was felt, rightly or wrongly, to be an unfair method 
of dealing with defects in organization or equipment. Under the former scheme 
of approved schools the pupils suffered a double penalty for what was no fault 
of theirs, now the responsibility is placed where it belongs, on the Board of 
Education, whose duty it is to see that everything is provided that is necessary 
for properly carrying on the work of the school. 

In connection with the lower school work I find a strong tendency to carry 
on many of the subjects for a longer time than is necessary. ‘Teachers seem to 
have a horror of dropping even for a time any subject upon which an examination 
is to be held. One would imagine they expected the pupils to proceed at once to 
forget everything they had ever learned. As a matter of fact, it is often a relief 
to pupils to drop a subject for a time. They come back to it with fresh interest 
and vigour, as well as with more matured and experienced minds. The study of 
Bookkeeping will illustrate my point. The work in this subject can be easily 
done in one year. Instead of leaving the subject till the second or third year, or 
carrying it on through two or three years, it should be well done in the first 
year and then dropped. A few weeks’ review would place the pupil in a better 
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condition for an examination than would the attempt to carry on the subject 
through the second year at possibly one lesson a week. 

Pupils are often burdened with a multiplicity of subjects when a judicious 
system of re-arrangement might give relief. J have in mind a case where the 
pupils of the middle school, none of whom had passed the lower school examina- 
tion, were required to carry on all their middle school subjects, some nine in 
number, and all the subjects of the lower school as well, because, forsooth, they 
had to be examined in them. Could anything be imagined more absurd or more 
unfair to the pupil? What I said in my report a few years ago still holds good, 
that the actual class work in the schools is dominated too much by the question 
of the examinations. If the sole aim of teachers and pupils was to master the 
subjects studied, there would be no necessity for worrying about examinations. 


Work in Languages 


The oral reading of French and German and even of Latin still leaves much 
to be desired. Lack of practice is largely the cause; because it does not count 
in examination, it is neglected. Constant changing of teachers is another cause, 
as no one teacher is directly responsible. ‘he reading of French and German 
should receive particular attention during the first two years; there would be 
no trouble after that. ‘To secure satisfactory results requires time and watchful- 
ness, infinite patience and unfailing good humour. After a passage has been 
read and translated it should ‘be worked over in questions and answers, such 
questions being first used as may be answered by the pupils in the words of the 
text. From these the teacher may proceed gradually to questions whose answers 
will require a freer use of the text. In my opinion there is at present too much 
written work on the board or in exercise books, and not enough oral work in class. 
By all means have the work written in the books as a preparation, but when 
that has been done, discard the books and test the work orally in class. The 
results would be infinitely more satisfactory. 


Study Periods 


I am each year becoming more firmly convinced that as teachers we are 
working with our pupils too much, constantly and needlessly guiding and directing 
them, anticipating difficulties and making the way smooth for them, endeavouring 
to make a royal road to learning. The result is, they lose independence and 
initiative, they wait to be helped, they are afraid of hard questions, they have 
no desire to attempt things for themselves. We have too much of instruction and 
not enough of education. ‘The ideal system should produce strong, independent, 
self-reliant thinkers, able to face and cope with difficulties whenever and where- 
ever they may be encountered. ‘The pupil who has been given time to think for 
himself and has learned to depend upon himself will make more real progress 
in six months than the pampered, spoon-fed pupil will make in a year, and will 
have in addition the joy of achievement, of which the other knows nothing and 
cares less. I would plead for more study periods during the day and fewer lessons 
to prepare at home. [Every pupil should have part of his time in school for quiet 
study, learning how to use his text-books and the powers which God has given 
him. This study period could be used by the teacher in individual work with 
those pupils who require special assistance, not in doing their work for them, 
but in finding out their particular difficulty and leading them to see how it may 
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be overcome. Sometimes a single question or suggestion is sufficient. It is a 
sound principle never to do for a pupil what he can be taught to do for himself. 
It is the teacher’s duty to show the pupil how to use the tools with which he has 
to work, not to use them for him. 

The average school day is divided into nine or ten lesson periods; the average 
pupils has nine or ten lessons to prepare each day. When all this preparation is 
expected to be done is a mystery; how it is often done is well known to most 
teachers. Of the ten spaces I would give at least three for school study periods, 
and I claim that just as much progress would be made each year as under the 
present system, with a good deal less friction and heart-burning and with a good 
deal more benefit to the pupils. Let me give a concrete illustration. It is quite 
usual to find four lessons a week given to middle or to upper school Algebra. 
Why not let the pupils have two of these periods to work at the subject by them- 
selves? The other two are quite sufficient for all the class instruction necessary 
on the part of the teacher. These two study periods could be profitably spent 
by the teacher, as I have already indicated, in individual work with the backward 
pupil, and the progress of the class would not be interfered with. Many a half 
hour is wasted by the majority of a class in listening to the teacher working with 
a backward or inattentive pupil over some point which could be better handled 
with the pupil alone. 

The same principle could be applied to a greater or lesser extent in subjects 
other than mathematics, and its application would remove a burden from both 
teachers and pupils. There would no longer be reason for the accusation that our 
pupils are overcrowded with studies; the pupils would have the joy of doing and 
knowing how to do for themselves; they would have the opportunity of learning 
how to use their text-books for knowledge, for reference, for review; they would 
feel themselves growing in power and independence; the hours spent in school 
would become the happiest hours of the twenty-four. 
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APPENDIX K 
REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS OF CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


I. REPORT OF INSPECTOR WAUGH 


To rHE HoNnouRABLE R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., 
Minister of Education for Ontario. 


Sir,—I beg to submit for your consideration the following brief report on 
the Continuation Schools under my supervision for the year 1911-12. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


JOHN WAUGH. 
Toronto, December, 1912. 


Prior to September, 1911, there were in actual operation in the southern and 
western part of the Province, since then under my supervision, five Continuation 
Schools of Grade A, 35 of Grade B, and 22 of Grade C, with a total of 107 teachers 
giving their whole time to the work. Three of the schools of Grade C have since 
been raised to Grade B. These schools are at Ridgeway, Wroxeter and Teeswater. 
Several schools of Grade C utilize the services of the Senior Public School teacher 
as assistant, for a part of the time, when she possesses the requisite qualifications. 
Two new schools of Grade B have been founded, one at Chatsworth, the other at Elm- 
vale. Five new schools of Grade C have been opened at Merlin, Wheatly, Tara, Clif- 
ford, and Fingal. There are thus at present 119 teachers who give their whole time 
to the work of the Continuation School in this portion of the Province, together 
with a considerable number of Senior Public School assistants who give a part 
of their time to it. Of all these schools none have been closed or suspended 
in operation. It is gratifying to observe that it has been found necessary to 
qualify only five teachers by temporary certificate. These certificates have been 
issued in each case only to teachers of good scholarship and successful experience. 

The only counties in which Continuation Schools have not yet been established 
are :—Norfolk, Lincoln, Wentworth, Perth, and Peel. 

Perhaps in no one year since the inauguration of Continuation Schools have 
more buildings been erected than during the year that is past. Burlington, Clif- 
ford, Wallaceburg, Fingal and Hanover have all erected large, commodious and 
beautiful structures for the joint use of their Public and Continuation Schools. 
The schools at Burlington and Wallaceburg are models of all that is best in school 
architecture. 

It is unfortunately true that very much remains to be done in the erection of 
new buildings and the repair of old ones. Many of the schools are very much 
cramped for space, and in the majority of cases the science laboratory occupies a 
part of the ITI Form class-room. In many cases the Continuation School is con- 
ducted in rooms of the Public Schools that have fallen into disuse through the 
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decay of population in certain of the rural districts. Much, too, remains to be 
done in the direction of enlarging and beautifying the school grounds. It is to 
be hoped that the various agencies in operation for giving and encouraging instruc- 
tion in agriculture will have a salutary effect in emphasizing this need and in 
directing school authorities as to how it may best be met. In this connection it 
is encouraging to observe that the Continuation Schools at Belmont, Port Bur- 
well, Alliston and Coldwater are giving attention to Agricultural education through 
the medium of School Gardens. 


Support and Encouragement 


The Continuation Schools are welcomed as a means of bringing a secondary 
education within the reach of every child in the Province. ‘They are welcomed 
also as a means of affording an effective preliminary training in Lower and Middle 
School work to those pupils who will complete their courses in the High Schools. 
Many of the larger High Schools and Collegiate Institutes are thus relieved of 
serious pressure in the Moves School, and the balance in numbers between the 
Upper and Lower School is preserved. 

‘The commencement exercises and public meetings held this year at Coldwater, 
Burlington, Drayton, Creemore, Thornbury, Durham and other places have been 
a means of bringing the public into closer touch with the needs and aims of the 
schools and have given them an opportunity of better appreciating the value of 
these schools to the community. 

In many of the counties, the county councils have come to the assistance of 
the small towns and villages where Continuation schools are established by generous 
contributions to their support. In some counties, the county councils give twice 
the equivalent of the Government Grant; in others 150 per cent. of it. Some- 
times $150 per school is granted; in other cases 10 per cent. of the certified salary 
list. In view of the great advantages these schools offer to the country child, it is 
surprising that not all the councils have as yet committed themselves to the prin- 
ciple of making substantial contributions to their support in addition to the 
equivalent to the legislative grant now required by law. The school boards are 
with scarcely an exception fully alive to the value of these schools and eager to 
secure for them every consideration and support from the ratepayers. 


Obstacles and Discouragements 


The chief of these arises from the difficulty of retaining in the service of the 
Continuation School teachers of ability and experience. As soon as a teacher has 
proved his ability he is eagerly sought after by the High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes, which are able to offer him a higher salary and in some cases a more 
agreeable environment. It is true, however, that, notwithstanding these induce- 
ments, there are many teachers in the Continuation Schools of wide experience and 
approved success. It is also true that if schools are manned in some cases by tyros 
they are tyros who recognize that they have their place yet to make in the ranks of 
their profession, and who are bent on securing that place by every resource at their 
command. They have also had the advantage of an extensive academic and 
professional training. 

The extension of Continuation Schools is sometimes objected to on the ground 
that they diminish the efficiency of the High Schools by decreasing the number of 
pupils in attendance at them. ‘This objection appears to be founded on a mis- 
understanding of the conditions. If a census were taken of the pupils at present 
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in attendance at the seven Continvation Schools which have come into operation 
since September Ist, 1911, it would be found that not 20 per cent. of the pupils at 
such schools had either been withdrawn from the High Schools or had ever pur- 
posed to attend them even if the Continuation Schools had not been opened, while 
at some of the newly-established centres in the more remote districts it 1s probable 
that not a single pupil has been withdrawn from the High Schools. It is forgotten, 
too, that as has been pointed out in section 2 above, the Continuation School 
constitutes a valuable source of supply for the Higher forms of the High Schools 
or Collegiate Institutes. In any case, it is scarcely good policy to allow 80 per 
cent. of the pupils who would never go to a High School to be deprived of the 
opportunity of receiving a secondary education in order to prevent the loss of 
some four or five pupils to a neighbouring High School. 

Another objection sometimes made to the Continuation School is that with 
only two or at most three teachers it cannot be expected that the work of these 
schools can be as efficient as that of schools with larger staffs and better equipment. 
This argument leaves out of view several important factors: (1) The number in 
each class is so small that it gives the teacher an opportunity of coming into imme- 
diate personal and sympathetic contact with each of his pupils; (2) The pupils 
in these schools are removed from the excitements and social distractions of larger 
centres of population; (3) The pupils are at home, under parental care and 
guidance; (4) The studies are being prosecuted by the pupil still subject to 
home responsibilities, tasks, and duties. 

The criticism is sometimes made that these schools pass very few candidates 
at the Departmental and other examinations. Leaving out of view the truth or 
falsity of the statement of fact, it is sufficient to reply that the Continuation Schools 
were not called into being with this particular end in view. ‘Their sole object is 
to afford to the children in the rural and agricultural] districts a competent educa- 
tion and one suited to their needs. 

Where large schemes of improvement have been proposed, long standing vil- 
lage feuds, objections of those who having no children of their own are unwilling 
to provide educational facilities for others, petty rivalries between adjoining vil- 
lages, jealousies between agricultural and village communities, have all made them- 
selves felt as obstacles in the path of progress. 


Problems 


The main problem as to the conduct of these schools is suggested above, 
in the phrase “suited to their needs.” Can the course now offered by the Con- 
tinuation School be modified by the introduction of practical courses in Agri- 
culture and Homemaking so as to better suit the needs of the class of pupils 
which they propose to benefit, without unduly sacrificing valuable features of the 
present training they offer? 

It is not proposed to attempt an answer here, but there is little doubt that the 
increased success and extension of these schools is closely bound up with a satis- 
factory solution of this problem. 


Suggestions 


The following modifications in the Act are suggested: (1) That county councils 
be given power to set up Continuation School districts with such boundaries as 
these councils may determine, provided that no part of such districts be at 
present included in, or be a part of any existing High or Continuation School 
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District. ‘The present restrictions upon the powers of the county councils some- 
times prevent schools being founded where they are needed; and it is not beyond 
peradventure that these restrictions may sometimes compel the adoption of un- 
suitable centres for the establishment of these schools. 

(2) That the Continuation Schools of Grades A and B be entitled to the 
same municipal grants for maintenance as High Schools, under sections 33 et 
seq. of the High Schools Act. 

The only schools to which this part of the Act now applies are those 
established by county councils under Part II of the Continuation Schools Act. 

(3) That the Principal of a Continuation School of Grade A or B shall be, 
ex officio, a member of the local High School Entrance Board. 

It seems fitting at the close of this report to make acknowledgment of my 
lasting obligations to the Public School Inspectors, who have rendered me every 
assistance and offered me every kindness in their power, and to whose untiring 
efforts most of the considerable success and popularity of the Continuation School 
is due. 


Il. REPORT OF INSPECTOR MILLS 


To THE HonovuraBle R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., 
Minister of Education for Ontario. 


Sir,—I beg to submit for your consideration the following brief report on the 
Continuation Schools under my supervision for the year 1911-12. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


Toronto, Dec. 30th, 1912. Teel 


That portion of the Province in my charge during the past year and a half 
may be termed the Hast and North, and includes all east of Toronto, north as far 
as New Liskeard, and west as far as Fort Frances and Keewatin. In this territory 
there are 68 Continuation Schools with 108 teachers. Of these 31 are schools with 
one teacher, 34 schools have two teachers, and 3 have three teachers. In the Dis- 
tricts alone there are 17 schools with 29 teachers. Of these Bracebridge and Parry 
Sound have three teachers each; Huntsville, Burk’s Falls, New Liskeard, Thessalon, 
Bruce Mines, Gore Bay, Keewatin and Fort Frances have two teachers each; and 
Powassan, Webbwood, Blind River, Manitowaning, Little Current, Richard’s Land- 
ing and Sturgeon Falls have each one teacher. 

During the past year one school, Ashton, was closed, while new schools have 
been opened at Tamworth, Sturgeon Falls, Sutton West, and Wolfe Island, and 
the school at Vernon was reopened after being closed for a year and a half. In 
seven schools an additional teacher has been added. New and modern schools have 
been built at Tamworth, Eganville. Kars and North Gower, and preparations are 
being made for the erection of Continuation Schools apart from the Public Schools 
at Avonmore, New Liskeard, and Winchester. 
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Equipment and Accommodation 


In many cases Continuation Schools when first established are on trial, and 
their value to the community must be demonstrated before they receive the finan- 
cial support necessary to provide suitable accommodation and equipment. For this 
reason many schools are yet lacking in this respect, although many are making satis- 
factory progress and others ‘have provided accommodation and equipment that is 
very creditable. Progress in this respect usually depends on the disposition of the 
trustees towards education, and it is not yet impossible to meet a board of trustees, 
or members of a board, who seem to believe that their chief duty to the community 
is to keep down expenses. While this is true in some cases, the majority of school 
boards are deeply interested in the educational progress of the youth, and are quite 
ready to provide the best opportunity within their power On the whole, satis- 
factory progress is being made in both these respects. 


Salaries of Teachers 


In the past few years the salaries paid to teachers have risen rapidly, and 
where six years ago from six to nine hundred was the usual salary offered for 
principals of these schools it is now from nine to twelve hundred, and men with 
successful experience quite frequently receive from fourteen to sixteen hundred. 
One reason for this is the increased demand for capable teachers in High Schools 
and Collegiate Institutes. These schools are constantly taking away from the Con- 
tinuation Schools those teachers who show marked ability and are willing to accept 
the position of assistant on the staffs of larger schools able to pay salaries that 
cannot be met by Continuation Schools. 


Supply of Teachers and Length of Service 


The supply of teachers qualified for work in Continuation Schools is at least 
equal to the demand, and where adequate salaries are offered during the summer 
vacation there is little difficulty in obtaining satisfactory applicants. But because 
of the demand from larger secondary schools, the burden of the work in Continua- 
tion Schools, particularly in one-teacher schools, the opportunities of commercial 
life, and the fact that the large majority of the teachers in these schools, both as 
principals and assistants, are women, there is a constant changing of teachers that 
is the most discouraging feature of an inspector’s work and the greatest cause of 
unsatisfactory progress in some schools. Frequently a school has a good teacher 
whose salary is comparatively small, but she is receiving all the board are willing 
to pay. ‘The teacher receives a better offer and the board, thinking it an easy matter 
to replace her, allows her to go. The usual result is that the board has to be con- 
tent with a much poorer teacher, or one without experience. In either case the 
pupils suffer and the community frequently becomes dissatisfied with the result of 
the work of the school. A good teacher is worth any salary that the community can 
pay, while a poor teacher is worth nothing. 


District Continuation Schools 


Under Part II of the Continuation Schools Act, County Councils may set 
apart a township or part of a township not included in a High School district as a 
Rural Continuation School District, and a village with all or a portion of the sur- 
rounding township as an Urban Continuation Schoo] District. If this were generally 
taken advantage of schools could be established and maintained that would provide 
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an efficient education for the youth of villages and rural districts. An example of 
what may be done in this way is afforded in the township of Winchester, in the 
County of Dundas. ‘This township has been divided into two Urban Continuation 
School Districts with schools in the villages of Winchester and Chesterville and 
one Rural Continuation School District with a school at Morewood. Very credit- 
able schools have been erected at Morewood and Chesterville, and plans are being 
prepared for a six-roomed school at Winchester. Each of these schools has two 
teachers. ‘The attendance is: Chesterville 70, Winchester 64, and Morewood 54, 
and the examination results will compare favourably with those of the best High 
Schools in the Province. There are, therefore, in this township 188 pupils receiv+ 
ing the benefits of a high school education, of whom probably not one quarter 
would have found their way to a High School under former conditions. 

A Rural Continuation School District was formed last June in the County of 
Stormont, the whole of the township of Roxborough being formed by the Counties 
Council into a school district with the school located at Avonmore. Tenders have 
been accepted for the erection of a modern four-roomed school. A Union Continua- 
tion School has also been erected at ‘Tamworth. 

Where these districts have been formed for the maintenance of the school, or 
where the school is located in unincorporated centres in townships, the cost of 
maintenance is distributed over a comparatively large area and the additional cost 
to the ratepayers is very small. In fact, the legislative, county and township grants 
with the fees charged usually defray the cost of maintaining the school. Of these 
grants the ratepayers pay their share of the county and township grants, which is 
very small. But where the school is located in a small incorporated village the 
cost to the ratepayers is much larger, as it receives no township aid. This town- 
ship aid is $300.00 for one teacher and $500.00 when two teachers are employed, 
and to raise $500.00 will necessitate an additional tax of two and a half mills on 
an assessed value of $200,000. While this is felt and is frequently complained of, 
the advantages afforded to the children of the village, rich and poor alike, greatly. 
outweigh the additional tax. Such a school affords an opportunity and frequently 
the only opportunity for the children of many parents unable or unwilling to send 
their children away from home to attend a High School. 

These schools not only provide an opportunity for the youth of the village, but. 
they exert an influence on the surrounding rural schools by providing teachers who 
are accustomed to, and in sympathy with rural conditions. The success of the 
pupils who attend these schools stimulates the children in the rural schools to an 
effort to pass the Entrance examination and to spend some years in the neighbour- 
ing Continuation School. 


The Future Outlook 


Because of the generous grants from the legislature, county, and township it 
is possible to maintain these schools in every township at a very small expense to 
the ratepayers, and the responsibility for refusing to take advantage of this 
opportunity for providing a secondary education lies with the parents, or in 
some cases with the local school authorities. Opposition to the trifling expense will 
gradually cease and the public will become eager to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to provide a school where the youth may receive an education at 
home at an age when they most require home influence. 

It is true that these schools, which were at first intended to provide an educa- 
tion for a year or two in advance of the Entrance, have in every case developed into 
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small High Schools. The rapidity of their growth and the attendance at these 
schools prove conclusively that they supply a popular need. It is evident to any 
observer that the courses in Collegiate Institutes in cities and large towns are 
tending towards domestic economy and the mechanic arts, while those of the 
High Schools in smaller towns and villages will tend towards agriculture, 
manual training, and domestic economy. In all these schools due attention 
will continue to be given to the usual High School subjects of study, 
but school courses everywhere show a growing tendency towards meeting the 
needs of the daily life of the people. To prepare the youth to meet more 
successfully the demands of his daily life and to become a more efficient worker 
is a worthy aim for schools maintained at public expense. In a few years the pre- 
sent course will form only one department of school work, which will be regarded 
of no greater value or importance than the industrial departments. When this time 
comes these Continuation Schools will provide centres for an education and training 
in the occupations of the farm and the home, as well as in the subjects of the pre- 
sent school course. 


Some Recommendations 


1. Section 5, Subsections 2 and 4, Part II, Continuation Schools Act, should 
be modified so as to permit County Councils to include in an Urban or Rural Con- 
tinuation School District any part or parts of adjoining townships. 

2. Section 85 (2) of High Schoels Act relating to the lability of adjacent 
counties for maintenance of pupils at High Schools should apply to Continuation 
Schools of Grades A and B. 

3. Section 7, (4), Part II, Continuation Schools Act, should be made to 
apply to all Continuation Schools of Grades A and B, and not to those schools 
alone established by county councils. 

4. When, owing to increased attendance, it becomes necessary to increase the 
staff of a Continuation School from two to three teachers, the principal should be 
permitted to retain his position, although his qualifications be lower than those pre- 
scribed for a Continuation School with three teachers. 

5. The principals of Continuation Schools, Grades A and B, should be ex 
officio members of the local Entrance Board. 


+ 
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APPENDIX L 


LIST OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, 1912 


I. Public School Inspectors 


Forrester, John Wilfrid, M.A. 
Greer, Vanamber Kenneth, M.A. 
Malcolm, George, B.A. 

Marlin, Lewis Alex., M.A. 


Miller, Gideon A., M.A. 
Price, Charles F., B.A. 
Swift, Thomas. 

Wright, Robert, B.A. 


Il. High School Principals 


Adams, John Hamilton, B.A. 

Benson, J. Edwards, M.A. (Science.) 
Bielby, George H., B.A. (Science.) 
Brown, Clarence L., M.A. (Math.) 
Brown, Harry W., B.A. 

Burns, Chas. J., B.A. (Classics. ) 
Cameron, John S., B.A. (Math.) 
Clarke, Luther J., B.A. (Fr. & Ger.) 


Clifford, Margaret, M.A. (Mods. & 
Hist.) 

Evans, Wm. Edwin, B.A. (Com- 
merical. ) 


Firth, Thomas, B.A. (Science.) 
Forrester, John W., M.A. (Science.) 
Hamilton, John Rennie, B.A. 
Hawkins, Maud M., B.A. 
Histol rad Ger) 
Henry, Lizzie C., B.A. (Fr. & Ger.) 
Jennings, William A., B.A. (Science. ) 
Johnston, George Lang, B.A. (Com- 
mercial. ) 
Kelly, Henry H., B.A. (Math.) 


(Eng. & 


Langford, Thos. H., M.A. (Science.) 


Lawler, Gertrude, M.A. (Eng., Fr., 
Ger. & Math.) 
Malcolm, George, B.A. (Eng. & 


Hist.) 
Marlin, Lewis A., M.A. (Science.) 
Miller, Everton A., M.A. (Classics.) 
Moffat, Thomas A., B.A. 
Morden, Frances D., B.A. 
McMillan, William J., B.A. (Science.) 
Ogilvie, Alvin I., B.A. 
Ovens, Winifred H., B.A. 
Salter, Wesley J., B.A. (Classics.) 


Sexsmith, Wm. N., B.A. (Eng. & 
Hist.) | 

Strang, Grace M., B.A. (Mods. & 
Hist.) 


Upshall, Benjamin A., B.A. 
(Classics. ) | 

Van Duzer, Lena M., B.A. 

Zurbrigg, Jacob M., B.A. 


Ill. High School Assistants and Specialists 


Anderson, Lillie C. 
Armstrong, Flossie J. 
Allan, Nellie Fraser. 
Anderson, Nellie L. 
Burns, Chas. J., B.A. (Classics.) 
Baker, Pearl Z. 

Brown, Mrs. Edna Burns. 
Beattie, Lewis S. 

Brigham Olvetta F. 

Beswick, Cora. 


(Com.) 


Breckon, Flora L., B.A. 

Barnes, Chas. H. 

Bartlett, Cora. 

Brown, U. Kathleen. 

Brain, Annie B., B.A. 

Carlisle, John O., M.A. (Classics.) 
Corkery, Florence, M.A. 

Cameron, James, M.D. 

Campbell, Hughena M. 

Clark, Annie G. 
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lll. High School Assistants and Specialists—Con. 


Chassels, Frances M. 

Crummer, Eva M. E. 

Clark, Elizabeth A., B.A. (Fr. & Ger.) 

Challen, Newton E., B.A. (Math.) 

Cline, Mabel Miriam. 

Caverley, Evelyn. 

Cooke, Donna, B.A. 

Cranston, Elizabeth M. 

Creighton, Matthew T. 

Cowan, Euphemia J., B.A. 

Dunwoodie, Norma, B.A. 

Dufton, Olive H. 

Dandeno, James B., B.A. 

Davidson, Violet M. 

Davidson, Edith M., B.A. 

Dunlop, Charles C. 

Darroch, William F. 

Dahl, Nina M. 

Doherty, John C., B.A. - (Science. ) 

Dengate, Esther W., B.A. 

Edwards, Rebecca S. 

Fennell, Thomas H. 

Fleming, Louis C. 

Faint, Pearl B., M.A. (Mods. & Hist.) 

Firby, Mrs. E. F. 

Fox, Elizabeth J. 

Garrett, Evelyn C. 

Gillies, Annie M., M.A. 

Giddes, William IL. 

Hamilton, John R., B.A. 

Howson, Alexandra, B.A. 

Halbert, Edwin J., B.A. 

Hatch, Salem B. (Art.) 

Harris, Mary A., B.A. 
Hist.) 

Hiscott, May B., B.A. 

Henry, Stanley H., M.A. 

Hiscock, Reta W., B.A. 

Hill, Rosa B. 

Hudson, Annie L. 

Hutchison, Andrew H. M. A. 
(Science. ) 

Halliday, Florence L. 

Tler, Helen A., B.A. (Math.) 

Jackson, Katherine M., B.A. 

Johnston, Agnes M. (Com.) 

Jackson, Vincent W., B.A. 

Lee, Anna A. 

Lloyd, Lillie KE. V., B.A. (Classics.) 

Lemon, Mary, B.A. (Math.) 


(Science. ) 


(Classics. ) 


(Mods. & 


Laird, Florence E. A., B.A. 


McKinley, Clara B., B.A. 

McKeracher, Florence J., B.A. 

McCaw, Hester HE. A., B.A. (Eng. & 
Haste 

McSherry, Charlotte. 

McCutcheon, Helena F., M.A. (Eng. 
& Hist.) 

MacKay, Emma L. 

Mathieson, Elsie, B.A. (Eng. & Hist.) 

Mackintosh, Helen C., M.A. (Fr. & 
Ger. ) 

Manning, Henry G., B.A. 

Morton, Christina. 

Nichol, Sydney W., M.A. (Mods. & 
Hist. ) 

O’Grady, John L. 

O’Brien, Wiliam J. (Com.) 

Philp, Lulu M., B.A. 

Parr, Sarah E. 

Page, John P. (Com.) 

Patterson, Mrs. Lena, B.A. 

Robb, Eleanor M. 

Rutherford, Wilhelmina D. 

Rogers, William C. 

Reid, Jean G., B.A. 

Robinson, Sadie. 

Robinson, Mary A. 

Scott, Bella L. 

Smith, Clayton R. (Com.) 

Summers, Lena. 

Smith, Henry L. 

Shaver, Charles A., B.A. 

Stevens, Myrtle H., B.A. 

Smith, 8. Ada, M.A. (Com.) 

Stewart, David H., B.A. 

Stone, Grace L., B.A. 
Hist. ) 

Smith, Arthur F., B.A. 

Stewart, Annie J. 

Thomas, Neil J. 

Tanton, John, B.A. 

Tanner, Alice M. (Com.) 

Tuer, Margaret. (Com.) 

Wickett, Laura E. (Com.) 

Weatherill, Helen E. M. 

Ward, Edward M. H. 

Warren, Winifred J. 

Welsh, David A., B.A. 

Young, Ralph H. 


(Mods. & 
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IV. Permanent First Class Certificates 


Agnew, Islay E. 
Avery, Eleanor. 
Anderson, Alberta. 
Bilsland, Isobel. 
Ballance, Helen A. 
Black, Margaret E. 
Bluett, Claude K. 
Burns, Olive M. 
Bergin, Katherine. 
Blacklock, Jessie C. 
Brown, Ethelda M. 
Boyd, Agnes M. 
Ball, Ethel M. 
Baxter, Elma E. 
Coulthart, Heber P. 
Crerar, John 8. 
Campbell, Mabel. 
Copeland, George F. 
Davison, Jean M. 
Doyle, Daniel J. 
Daniel, ‘T’. Edward. 
Dunning, Jessie W. 
Dickson, Helen M. 
Dickinson, Garnet H. 
Douglas, Adam C. 
Dunn, Agnes T’. 
Eby, Emma L. 
Eichenberg, Gertrude. 
Elliott, Margaret M. 
Evans, Nellie. 
Ferguson, Stanley. 
Grant, Margaret J. 
Grassick, Donald C. 
Glenn, Everett H. 
Gillard, Evelyn M. 
Gray, Mabel. 
Husband, Helena B. 
Hicks, Thomas J. 
Harris, John R. 


Harvey, Humphrey G. 


Hughes, Hugh L. 
Horan, Joanna C. 
Iveson, Sadie E. 
Kerfoot, Evelyn. 
Knowles, Kate M. 
Langdon, Estella K. 
Lawrence, Jessie F. 
Lutman, Margaret E. 
Laing, Mabelle M. 

28 &E. 


Lillis, Leo Marie. 
Little, Effie W. 
McLeod, Isla. 
McCreary, Mary. 


McEKachern, Margaret I. M. 


MacIntyre, Lillian. 
McCordic, Frank M. 
McDiarmid, Mary E. 
McGregor, Pearl. | 
McLellan, James C. 
McPhedran, Laura J. 
McGill, George W. 
McKinlary, Archibald 8. 
McCullough, James L. 
Morgan, Flora E. 
Morrison, William J. 
Morrison, Olive E. 
Marshall, Florence L. 
Moore, Helen L. 
O’Gorman, Elizabeth E. 
Powell, Alli. 

Palmer, Louise A. 
Park, Maurice H. 
Phillips, Mabel G. 
Quinlan, Mayme. 
Riddolls, George H. 
Rogers, Mary E. V. 
Ruthven, Elizabeth M. 
Smith, J. Caroline. 
Smith, Millie. 
Schmietendorf, Herbert. 
Smith, Josephine. 
Sinclair, ‘Thomas A. 
Stainton, Ella L. 
Smith, Annie A. 
Small, Eva M. 
Stilwell, Ayrest L. 
Snyder, Henry HE. 
Strang, Jessie M. 
Taite, Ruple. 

Tiplady, Evelyn C. 
Turner, Ada M. 
Thompson, Harry C. 
Thompson, Doris. 
Van Fleet, Marjorie B. 
Warren, Violet. 

Waller, Elizabeth J. 
Weir, Robert. 

Wilson, James S. 
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V. Permanent Second Class Certificates 


Aitchison, Annie M. 
Austin, Clara E. 
Argue, Mildred L. 
Alexander, Arthur H. 
Arthur, Martha A. 
Aldcorn, Lizzie M. 
Anderson, Pearl 8. 
Anderson, Edna E. 
Avery, Chester HE. 
Atkinson, Alexia M. 
Axford, Stella L. 
Ashton, Laura E. 
Allan, Duncan M. 
Annan, Agnes A. 
Andrews, Mary E. 
Alexander, Clara M. 
Archibald, Violetta. 
Adair, Ola M. 


Anderson, Elizabeth G. 


Alton, Estella. 
Austin, Isa M. 
Adams, Clara G. 
Armstrong, Arline E. 
Armstrong, Alva M. 
Armstrong, Sarah E. 
Aitkin, Mary E. 
Abra, Olive E. 

Byers, Lillian. 
Bannerman, Agnes N. 
Bennett, Marion L. 
Burns, Aurore M. 
Breeze, Bessie L. 
Brown, Lolita K. 
Bailey, M. Gertrude. 
Beattie, Mabel. 
Burgess, Margaret A. 
Brown, Rhoda J. 
Babion, Lillian F. 
Beehler, Leah. 

Bradt, Frances A. 
Baker, Josephine IL. 
Bandeen, Alice I. 
Bennett, Violet A. 
Bottomley, Nina M. 
Banford, Emma. 
Boyd, Florence. 
Boyle, Harriet B. 
Buckingham, Mildred. 
Black, Annie M. 


Brown, Mrs. Elmina R. 
Buck, Jennie. 
Bamford, Lalia K. 
Biehn, Salome. 
Bowie, Christina. 
Burnett, William. 
Ball, Elma J. 
Ball, Flossie P. 
Barfoot, Gladys L. 
Batters, Mary A. 
Bovaird, Fannie. 
Burrell, Bessie M. 
Briody, Stella M. 
Brennan, Rose. 
Baker, Hazel. 
Brown, Rosa M. 
Bradley, Alice. 
Bullick, M. Eliza. 
Bowyer, Phyllis. 
Barry, Lillian H. 
Byington, Elleda. 
Begley, Mary. 
Beecroft, Mary M. 
Barker, Vivian I. 
Burton, Gertrude M. 
Barnet, Minnie. 
Beckett, Edna O. 
Bartlett, Emma P. 
Barry, Angela L. 
Benger, Irene. 
Bythell, Eleanor V. 
Burt, Jean A. 
Birdsall, Etta. 
Bell, Arthur E. 
Brennan, Jane. 
Ball, Perea L. 
Bouck, Estella M. 
Bell, Edward. 
Bristol, Mary L. 
Byers, Hazel B. 
Boyd, Charles S. 
Bloomfield, Florence. 
Bride, Bertha A. 
Bushnell, Lulu O. 
Beatty, Helena. 
Baker, Minnie E. 
Baldrey, Blanche. 
Brennan, Julia M. 
Bouck, Ada M. 
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V. Permanent Second Class Certificates—Con. 


Brown, Mabel T. 
Bagnell, Margaret. 
Baeker, Pearl A. 
Bishop, Mary E. 
Banks, Ivie M. 
Coulton, Verna M. 
Casey, Irene M. 
Call, George W. 
Clark, Sadie M. 
Colby, Beulah G. 
Colwell, Hazel J. 
Coulson, Isabella M. 
Cruise, Alberta. 
Capes, Maud A. 
Chapman, Laura T. 
Culbert, Mary R. 
Fraser, Eva V. 
Campbell, Annie I. 
Carruthers, Inez. 
Cole, Daisy S. 
Carroll, Susan M. 
Cass, Sadie U. 
Cobey, James. 
Cockrill, Nellie A. 
Cumming, Loretta M. 
Cornish, Eliza. 
Cruess, Zella M. 
Cass, Gertrude L. 
Clark, Margaret G. 
Cressman, Mabel. 
Cameron, Sadie. 
Carroll, Jean HE. 
Caughill, Gertrude. 


Christianson, Florence M. 


Colbert, Lillian M. 
Corbett, Olive E. 
Curry, Helena G. 
Clyde, Lavina. 

Cooper, Dora E. 
Cormack, Constance M. 
Cameron, Lotta M. 
Coverdale, Estella. 
Carroll, Walter T. 
Crosthwaite, Jessie EH. 
Cockburn, Marguerite L. 
Cole, Pearl. 

Cumming, Stella C. 
Casey, Mary I. 

Cass, Mary. 


Carolan, Dora. 

Carter, Margaret E. 
Charlesworth, Ellen M. 
Crombie, Mary V. 
Clark, M. Muriel. 
Christilaw, Bessie E. 
Carter util. 
Campbell, Constance EH. 
Croxon, Mae. 
Cuthbertson, Jessie. 
Copping, Minnie F. 
Coulter, Margaret. 
Coleman, Hattie. 
Crossley, Myrtle E. 
Cameron, Elizabeth. 
Campbell, Lizzie E. 


Cooper, Winnifred M. 


Conover, Reginald V. EK. 
Cunningham, Wallace H. 
Callaghan, Francis. 
Cole, Lila C. 

Campbell, Belva M. 
Campbell, Katie M. 
Cassidy, Berta W. 
Challenger, Annie HE. 
Card, Alixe E. 
Crowley, Mary G. 
Coulter, Charis I. 
Colquhoun, Lyra M. 
Cowie, Rachel. 

Clark, Mary J. E. 
Campbell, Violet A. 
Clark, Beatrice. 
Common, Edythe A. 
Clutton, Jeanne. 
Campbell, Mary M. 
Donaldson, Flora P. 
Dickson, Bertram T. 
Davey, H. R. Della. 
Donnell, Mary E. 
Dow, Amy H. 

Dalton, John A. 
Dinning, Dorotha. 
Dalton, Alice A. 
Dwyer, Essie M. 
Donoghue, Gertrude C. 
Diebel, Maud. 
Danard, Mabel FE. 
Donogh, Adelaide C. ae 
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V. Permanent Second Class Certificates—Con. 


Doolan, Anna A. 
Dunkin, Eva B. 
Dyke, Ambrosine. 
Dyke, Beatrice. 
Doey, Charles EH. 
Drunmon, Cathaleen H. 
Day, Charles E. 
Douglas, Mary C. 
Donovan, Dora C. 
Dunn, Lena. 

Doyle, Eldridge Mel. 
Davey, Hi. Irene. 
Day, Hannah E. 
Davis, Mary. 
Detweiler, L. Margaret. 
Dick, Nellie A. 
Dulmage, Mary I. 
Dance, Helen B. 
Doyle, Myrtle F. 
Dunning, Lucy P. 
Ewart, Ida M. 
Evans, Minnie M. 
Eakins, Beatrice. 
Ellis, Greta I. 
Everson, Llewella D. 
Elliott, Margaret. 
Elliott, Letitia J. 
Evans, Hazel R. 
Eamon, Mabel B. 
Fairles, Della. 
Frayn, Elizabeth L. 
Fitzgerald, Lila M. 
Frizelle, Pearl. 
Ferguson, Pearl C. 
Falkner, Francis W. 
Fear, Mary E. 
Fraser, Marion B. 
Falconer, Vera L. 
Ferguson, Margaret J. 
Fitchett, Jessie I. 
Fitchett, Joseph H. 
Flannigan, Mary G. 
Fletcher, Sarah P. 
Fowke, Mary I. 
Frost, Myrtle S. 
fraser, Thea A. 
Fair, Laura A. 
Fisher, Margaret. 
Fryer, Alice E. 


Fife, Agnes F. 
Fenton, Norma M. 
Fraser, Agnes R. 
Field, Myrtle I. 
Fenn, Olive L. 
Fickes, Lottie M. 
Fraser, Sadie. 
Fergusson, Minnie EH. 
Finlayson, John. 
Foster, Anna M. 
Farrell, Evelyn M. 
Ford, Christine. 
Ford, Leila. 
Fennell, Bessie. 
Ferrier, Christina I. 
Frain, hde.B: 
Fuller, Bessie E. 
Gray, Ethel M. 
Grenville, Laura E.. 
Gilhooly, Margaret. 
Green, Flora J. 
Garrison, Elda M. 
Gage, Kate M. 
Graham, Samuel. 
Green, Luella P. 
Girardot, Blanche. 
Gardhouse, Olive L. 
Goldthorpe, Ella I. 
Gottfried, Rose M. 
Gray, Louisa A. 
Garbutt, Ethel. 
Good, Jennie R. 
Gallagher, Teresa. 
Gillespie, Isabel W. 
Gilbert, Ellen. 
Greenwood, Ethel R. 
Greason, Elsie. 
Gugins, Emily E. 


-Gugins, Mary E. 


Gibb, Hazel M. 
Gorman, Lyla. 
Grant, Jessie E. 
Greene, Margaret. 
Gothorp, Jean. 
Goldthorpe, Hannah. 
Gorman, Margaret. 
Glaney, Roy J. 
Griffis, Nellie. 
Garvey, John. 
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V. Permanent Second Class Certificates—Con. 


Graham, Lena. 
Gibson, Olive M. 
Gordon, Annie G. 
Greer, Faith H. 
Gosneli, Lawrence L. 
Goodall, Annie. 

Gray, Margaret G. 
Griffiths, Pearl M. 
Holland, Agnes M. 
Hawley, Eva. 
Hatfield, Bessie. 
Higgins, Wellington. 
Hansuld, Ella M. 
Hogg, Harold W. 
Headrick, Leah B. 
Heeks, Ellen M. 
Hellyer, Nora D. 
Houlding, Nellie E. 
Hamil, Mildred M. 
Hill, Hope M. 
Houston, Minnie. 
Harrison, Mary K. 
Heenan, Maye. 
Holland, Elizabeth A. 
Handley, Mildred [. 
Hawley, John C. 
Heffernan, Catherine. 
Hineman, Clara. 

Hall, Sophia E. 
Hanna, Jennie B. 
Henderson, Margaret J. 
Hepburn, Beatrice V. W. 
Hetherington, Elizabeth. 
Hughes, Madge E. 
Hunkin, Flossie M. 
Hunt, Mary E. 

Haig, Mary H. 
Heydon, Margaret T. 
Husband, Gertrude H. 
Henry, Flossie H. 
Harold, Gertrude E. . 
Hargreaves, Nellie. 
Harrington, Jennie C. 
Hand, Florence M. 
Hickey, Ella M. 
Harris, Mattie E. 
Hazlewood, Vera. 
Hastie Margaret. 
Heatherington, Ethel G. 


Hunt, Ella. 
Hopkins, Howard R. 
Horning, Ella G. 
Henderson, E. Annie. 
Hotson, Jennie L. 
Harvey, Annie A. 
Haynes, Annie R. 
Howson, Myrtle L. 
Hutchinson, Edgar D. 
Helps, Catherine M. 
Hockey, Vera K. 
Heddle, Helen F. 
Hadden, Isabel. 
Haack, Elva La V. 
Hinman, Beatrice 8S. 
Howatt, Olga B. 
Houlahan, Anna M. 
Helstrop, Olive A. 
Hansford, Alice K. 
Hamilton, Vanchie I. 
Hislop, Kathleen. 
Hamilton, Cassie M. 
Henderson, Nellie. 
Hudgin, Lille P. 
Hannah, Sadie. 
Halliday, Jessie M. 
Harrison, Nellie D. 
Ivel, Margaret B. 
Ireland, Winnifred. 
Johnston, Nellie EK. 
Jacques, Hazel W. 
Johnstone, Hattie. 
Jenkins, Jennie O. 
Jennings, Delia. 
Johnston, Bessie. 
Johnston, Edna J. 
Johnston, Gladys M. 
Johns, S. Ethleen. 
Jefferson, George H. 
Jamieson, Esther E. 
Johnston, Ida M. 
James, Norman. 
Jordan, Mary H. 
Johnson, May. 
Johnston, Lucy M. 
Johnston, Olive M. 
Jarvis, Mina I. 
Jack, Carrie. 
Jardine, Nellie A. 
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Johnson, Grace A. 
Johnson, James L. 
Johnston, May. 
Jenkins, Olive M. 
Klinck, Myrtle I. 
Kidner, Grace C. 
Kines, Grace M. 
Kaufman, Alvin J. 
King, Enid E. 
Kellerman, Ethel M. 
Kent, Bessie M. 
Kerr, Catherine G. 
Kerr, Emily C. 
Kydd, Margaret W. 
Kay, Mildred. 


Kingsboro, Maggie B. 


Kitchen, Ethel F. 
Kelly, Agnes G. 
Kelly, Gertrude L. 
King, E. Gertrude. 
Kidd, Edna L. 
Kneath, Emma M. 
King, Arthur W. 
Kerr, Prudence. 
Kennedy, Marie. 
Kyle, Eva G. 
Klopp, Flora. 
Knights, Almira M. 
Learoyd, Clarence W. 
Leeds, John H. 
Lannan, Loretto C. 
Liddy, Catharine E. 
Lishman, Thomas E. 


Lehrbass, Mathilda J., 


Lewis, Margaret A. 
Lewis, Susan M. 

La Londe, Maude A. 
Lavender, Bernice E. 
Lee, Annie R. 
Levigne, Winnie. 
Lynch, Estelle. 
Laidley, Evelyn G. 
Lackner, Annie G. 
Lake, Nellie. 

Lamb, Dora. 

Lewis, Etta. 

Lynch, Beatrice I. 
Tambden, Mabel A. 
Long, Elsie T. 


Lee, Florence E. 
Lovell, Bessie G. 
Lowes, Ella M. 
Love, Arthur D. 
Leach, Ellen. 

Lapp, Pearl M. 
Leath, Eva J. 
Leonard, Agatha. 
Lather, Flora B. 

La Rue, Cecilia. 
Logan, Sadie M. 
Living, Helen K. 
Leishman, Mamie. 
Larkworthy, Clara J. 
Lewis, Gladys A. 
Leitch, Violet R. 
Loucks, Hazel M. 
Lapp, Charles A. 
Little, Anna C. 
Legate, Ina E. 

La Jennesse, Louise. 
Lott, Myrtle V. 
Lymburner, Willis C. 
Laidlaw, Florence D. 
Lee, Maymie A. 
Macdonald, Hilarie R. 
McDonald, Stella M. 
McKinlay, Hattie. 
McDonald, Laura A. 
McKay, Fred. J. 
McCaul, Mayme J. 
McGuire, Katharine E. 
McKee, Marion E. 
McEwen, George D. 
McCulloch, Alice. 
Macfarlane, Gertrude. 
McCutcheon, Edith. 
McIntyre, Albert A. 
MacDonald, Bessie M. 
McGuire, Kathryn. 
MeMillan, Isabel. 
McNaughton, Flora. 
McCrea, Ethel. 
MacLeod, Margaret C. 
MacLeod, Sarah J. 
MacPhail, Lillian. 
McEwan, Amy J. 
McLaurin, Muriel. 
McPhaul, Florence. 
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McAuliffe, Anna. 
McNaughton, Henry 8. 
MacArthur, Eleanor. 
McElrea, Eva. 

McGee, John J. 
McLaughlin, Blythe. 
MacLeod, Murdean I. 
McMane, Jessie E. 
McKilligan, Katherine. 
McCallum, Janet. 
McDermott, Flossie A. 
McDonald, Alberta C. 
McDonald, Flora M. 
McDonald, Janet B. 
McInnes, Katharine. 
MeLellan, Annie W. 
Mcleod, Elizabeth. 
McGill, Mahala N. 
McCaffery, Ethel. 
MacGregor, Charles J. 
Mclachlan, Lois W. 
MacCallum, Margaret E., 
McGee, William P. 
McKinley, Jean C. 
McKinnon, John L. 
McDougall, Merle. 
MacPhail, Agnes C. 
MeMullen, Millicent G. 
Macarthur, Wilmur L. 
McGuire, Alice E. 
McDonald, Agnes S. 
McEwan, Alfred J. F. 
McEwen, Sara E. 
McGowan, Annie E. 
McGregor, Nellie. 
Macauley, Ida. 
McKeown, Catherine C. 
McDonald, J. Gertrude. 
McColl, Florence M. 
McLachlin, Nettie E. 
McTavish, Ethelwyn L. 
MclIvor, Susan. 
MacKenzie, Jessie. 
McCammon, Mary M. 
McCarthy, Joseph. 
McGuire, Mary A. 
McKim, Louise C. 
MacDonald, Annie E. 
McBride, Isabel. 


MacTavish, Sara J. 
MacNamara, Eva A. 
McCullough, Mary A. 
McLean, Lena D. 
McPherson, Margaret J. 
MacKenzie, Ada. 
McGarry, Elizabeth P. 
McRae, Cela. 
MacDougall, Mary S. 
McLachlin, Jean I. 
McTaggart, Isabelle. 
McBride, Lizzie A. 
McKenzie, Mary R. 
McGugan, Jennie M. 
Macdonald, Emma M. 
MacPherson, Kate M. 
Mackenzie, Esther. 
McDiarmid, Laura J. 
Miller, Jessie A. 
Morris, Marcula I. 
Mailloux, Amelia A. 
Millar, Laura. 
Maloney, Helena H. 
Munro, Margaret M. 
Martin, Maria M. 
Mains, Sadie. 
Marston, Leonora. 
Mosure, Lloyd 8. 
Mahon, Katharine. 
Maine, Lillie. 

Murray, Jean J. 
Mead, Ilha. 

Morse, Edna. 
Mundell, Isabel J. 
Miller, Eva. 
Montgomery, Howard 8. 
Monaghan, Bertha W. 
Mitchell, Nettie M. 
Morton, Mary L. 
Malone, Mary I. 
Miller, May L. 
Milliken, Jessie. 
Mills, Mabel FE. 
Milroy, Millicent A. 
Mitchell, Margaret S. 
Mitchell, Myrtle FE. M. 
Moffatt, Mamie. 
Moyer, Beata. 
Mulvihill, Julia. 
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Myrick, Walter G. 
Mitchell, Mary. 
Morris, 8. Jean. 
Munro, Eunice O. 
Matthews, Mary E. 
Musgrove, Earnscliffe. 
Mitchell, Ida B. 
Martin, Belle. 

Mann, Alice R. 
Morrison, Lizzie. 
Mitchell, W. Bruce. 
Muxworthy, La Vera H. 
Marrie, Annie L. 
Munro, Donalda, C. 
Munroe, Ruth A. 
Manning, Ivy M. 
Morley, Edna L. 
Millard, Lena. 
Mulholland, Elsie. 
Moore, Georgette F. 
Mitchell, Fern. 
Merrill, Albert. 
Maybee, Elva L. 
Manning, Mary F. 
May, Reva E. 
Magnus, Annie B. 
Nichols, Jessie R. 
Nixon, Lillian I. 
Needham, Lilla J. 
Neville, Helena G. 
Nichol, Irene J. 
Niven, Rhoda M. 
Neal, Lillie M. 
Nicholson, Robert J. 
Nichols, Joy. 

Neville, E. Carmine. 
Nichols, Beatrice V. 
Nutting, Alma P. 
O’Brien, Margaret. 
O’Brien, Margaret A. 
O’Brien, William J. 
Overland, Queenie M. I. 
Ottmann, Aleda E. 
Orrock, Marion FE. L. 
O’Meara, Lucy R. 
O’Keefe, Irene. 
Ormrod, Edna G. 
O’Neill, Louis E. 
Patterson, Cyril S. 


Pepper, Mary E. 
Ponting, Grace. 
Patterson, Margaret. 
Patton, Margaret. 
Pharaoh, William R. 
Parker, Eva. 

Payne, Ada M. D. 
Pass, Bessie A. 
Pentland, Edna L. 
Pope, Agnes. 
Panton, Helen. 
Patterson, Elsa A. 
Peebles, Annie L. 
Perkins, Lorne R. 
Parkin, Elnora D. 
Partlo, Irene. 
Pierce, Myrtle L. 
Porter, Elizabeth P. 
Patterson, Grace. 
Penfold, Lila C. 
Pepper, Elda M. 
Pengelley, Olympus R. 
Patton, May. 
Palmer, Eva A. 
Phillips, Emma M. 
Pyne, Annie. 

Pirie, Mary W. 
Patterson, Edna. 
Peters, Charlotte. 
Perdue, Gordon E. 
Pakenham, Ethel M. 
Partridge, Jennie N. 
Pomeroy, R. Howard. 
Pulling, Gladys. 
Price, Lulu. 
Procter, Richard C. 
Pulford, Sadie. 
Powell, Mary N. 
Paddon, Myrtle M. 
Poustic, Edith B. 
Percival, Ruby FE. 
Percival, Samuel E. 
Park, Muriel J. 
Pilkey, Helene M. B. 
Phillips, Stanley J. 
Park, Mary HE. 
Quantz, Myrtle I. 
Quigley, Waitie. 
Robb, M. Lillian. 
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Rutherford, Laura I. 
Richardson, Martha. 
Robson, Winona A. 
Rice, Loretta. 

Ryan, Bridget. 
Rowan, Agnes C. 
Reid, Ida. 
Robertson, Beatrice. 
Rabajotti, Evelyn F. 
Reycraft, Clara V. 
Robinson, Henry HE. 
Rundle, Eva M. 
Russell, Pearl B. 
Ross, Mabel K. 
Richardson, Susie. 


Robinson, Margaret F. 


Robson, Ida. 
Ramage, Charles C. 
Richardson, Grace. 
Roszell, Marcus. 
Roche, Loretta M. 
Row, Victor P. 
Rush, Albert H. 
Richardson, Lottie. 
Robinson, Harold S. 
Ryan, Frank S. 
Robb, Edgar J. 
Rowatt, Jean H. 
Rutherford, Lulu. 
Reive, Ella J. 

Ross, Annie. 
Smith, Campbell T. 
Sinclair, Florence. 
Snook, Ida M. 
Steele, Annie W. 
Smith, Colin A. 
Stacey, Blanche. 
Swayzie, Alva C. 
Simpson, Elizabeth B. 
Spence, Hazel EH. 
Shrapnell, Gladys. 
Shirley, Helena V. 
Sully, Eva P. 
Smith, Bessie O. 
Shepley, Ethelene. 
Sherriff, Jennie R. 
Smale, Eva L. 
Smith, Jessie M. 
Stewart, Christina. 


Shier, Lillie A. 
Stubbs, Margaret. 
Scott, Edna L. 
Seaman, Hazel K. 
Sheahan, Margaret H. 
Spicer, Myrtle A. 
Stewart, Edna M. 
Shea, Irene. 

Sills, Jessie. 
Sanderson, Olga. 
Shannon, George E. 
Shaw, Ruth. 

Sheriff, Irene G. 
Smith, Jessie M. 
Snyder, Olive M. 
Switzer, Theresa P. 
Sauvé, Lea. 

Scott, Ruby R. 
Smith, Hllen C. 
Simpson, Maude G. 
Snider, Florence M. 
Snider, Hattie G. 
Sparling, Mildred. 
Stinson, Della L. M. 
Stovin, Gertrude V. 
Sullivan, Hazel M. 
Shannette, Katharine M. 
Sweeny, Frank P. 
Shunk, Edna 'T. 
Stafford, Flossie M. 
Snell, Victoria. 
Stapleton, Agnes C. 
Smith, Ina M. 
Stevens, Norma M. 
Sutherland, Mildred A. 
Shorey, Augusta E. 
Stanyer, Ina E. 
Sullivan, Camilla C. 
Smith, Peter K. 
Smith, Beatrice. 
Scott, Mary A. 
Stevens, Welda J. 
Sheridan, Jessie G. 
Steed, Electa M. 
Siler, Helen G. 
Schlichter, Annie. 
Stewart, Winifred. 
Shaw, Lena M. 
Somerville, Jennie P. 
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Scherer, Ruby. 
Staples, Marie. 
Stratton, Etheline. 
Smily, Gertrude E. 
Smith, Mae. 

Sider, Estella A. 
Smyth, William E. 
Siddall, Stanley. 
Stewart, Mary H. 


Sheridan, Margaret E. 


Smith, Helen M. 
Sills, George L. 
Stewart, Hazel C. 
Schleihauf, Sarah E. 


Spalding, Arthena J. 


Smith, Hazel L. 
Smith, Pansy H. 
Shore, Frances K. 
Stoddart, E. May. 
Stothers, Evva. 
Semple, Mary. 


Shackleton, Albert V. 


Somerville, Annie G. 
Sweeney, Catherine. 
Scott, Katharine M. 
Scott, Mary N. 
Thompson, Rose. 
Taylor, Edna V. 
Tait, Isabella A. 
Tanguay, Marie. 
Taylor, Lucy M. 
Thompson, Elsie. 
Thomas, Laura. 
Taylor, Jeannie §. 
Thomson, Gertrude. 
Thompson, Lenore. 
Torrey, Margaret I. 
Troy, Mary C. 
Troy, Martha H. 
Tweed, Hugh L. 
Townsend, Bella. 
Tool, Harriet G. 
Tavlor, Jennie. 
Tew, Vera M. 
Ternan, Mabel A. 
Thornton, Irma. 
Tierney, Emily. 
Tucker, Grace C. 
Thompson, Tillie B. 


Thomson, Lillooet. 
Thompson, Ethel V. 
Tudhope, Margaret P. 
Tucker, Robert J. 
‘Thoms, Clarence J. 
Urquhart, George T. 
Underhill, Edith G. 
Vollett, Albert F. 
VanEvery, Gladys E. 
Wheler, Hazel M. 
White, Vina. 

Willson, Mille. 
Waterson, Emma D. 
Waniman, Stella. 
Waite, Erma. 
Watson, Harriet A. 
Wilker, Clara. 
Willows, Ethel. 
Walsh, Pearl. 

Ward, John W. 
Whiting, Edith F. 
Wilson, Annie M. 
Wilson, Hyacinth. 
Wood, Jean K. 
Wylie, Elizabeth F. 
Wilson, James F. 
Woods. Ellen. 
Wilder, Ethel G. 
Weatherilt, Alma P. 
Weston, Vera A. 
Wilcox, Ruby B. 
Walker, Jessie EH. 
Whyte, S. Edwina. 
Welland, Estella. 
Walsh, Teresa EK. 
Walsh, M. Ethel. 
Woodiwiss, Gertrude. 
Waterberry, Edna M. 
Welsh, Mary. 

Wood, Florence M. 
Wilson, Gladys L. 
Whiteman, Florence K. 
Whitelock, Stanley G. 
Walker, Ethel R. 
Wilcox, Hazel. 
Wiegle, Leila H. 
Wilson, Mary B. 
Welland, Elizabeth. 
Whittaker, Florence M. 
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Wilson, Florence EH. 
Wells, Margaret A. 
Yorston, Amelia. 
Yeoward, Anna G. 
Yeandle, Ina. 


Young, Estella M. 
Young, Gordon. 
Zuelsdorf, Anetta M. 
Zeron, J. Ernest. 


VI. Kindergarten Directors’ Certificates 


Beckett, Eva May. 
Dickens, Hilda M. E. 
Freeman, Olive E. 
Gibson, Esther L. 
Hewett, Muriel A. 
Hopkins, Valerie. 
Hurd, Lucille A. L. 
Lancaster, Eva W. 
Lanceley, Edna M. 
Legate, Eveline A. 
Lumbers, Sarah L. 
Lyon, Annie. 
Martin, Beatrice W. 


Meader, Helen M. 
Middlemiss, Muriel A. 
McLeod, Marjorie. 
McQueen, Olive A. 
Peacock, Mary A. 
Riddle, Alice L. 
Senn, Elsie I. 
Simpson, Ruth C. 
Strachan, Helen G. 
Thomson, Minerva P. 
Wagner, Sadie M. 
Walley, Estelle. 


VII. Household Science Certificates 


Allely, Nellie. 
Barry, Beatrice M. 
Blue, Virginia H. 
Bobier, Mabel G. 
Carveth, Alicia G. 
Chapman, Iithel M. 
Chesnut, Rita K. 
Coggs, Kathleen. 
Cruise, Margaret W. 
Cowan, Margaret. 
Cook, Isabella A. 
Colby, Edna I. 
Craig, Isabel I. 
Davidson, Vera E. 
Davis, Ada. 

Emery, Lillian G. 
Edwards, Mabel A. 
Everson, Evelyn M. (Specialist. ) 
Forster, Gladys B. 
Hendry, Helen A. 
Hull, Annie K. 
Irvin, Agnes M. 
Job, H. Theodora. (Specialist. ) 


Jones, Edna M. 

Lloyd, E. Isabel. 

Loos, Frances M. 

MeNeill, Roberta. 

Philp, Bessie M. 

Pinel, Ethe! M. 

Plews, Helen. 

Porte, Lenora. 

Reed, Vera S. 

Ross, Jean M. 

Reynolds, Eva G. 

Ross, Lily M. (Specialist.) 
Ross, Barbara A. (Specialist.) 
Ross, Bertha M. (Specialist.) 
Shaw, Isabel. 

Shirk, Vera D. 

Still, Irene G. 

Steward, Agnes W. (Specialist.) 
Sutherland, Isabel. 

Taylor, Martha M. 

Vardon, Mabel S. 

Wilcox, Muriel M. 

Wilkinson, Helen IL. 
Winchester, Jessie I. 
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Baker, Sarah J. Marshall, Marcella T. 
Brimicombe, Bessie M. Pridham, C. Irene. 
Campbell, Minnie M. Stockdale, Thomas N. 
Edwards, Margaret A. Stone, Mary A. 
Hampson, Edward. Towle, Lucie A. 
Harry, Frank T. Weatherill, Helen EK. M. 


IX. Art Specialist Certificates 


Caraher, A. Beatrice. Giles, Anna E. 
Foley, Jane. MacKenzie, Eva F. 


X. Manual Training Certificates 


Adams, William A. Pickles, Sugden. (Specialist. ) 
Chambers, J. H. Power, John T. 

Close, James O. Styles, Arthur. (Specialist. ) 
Cornell, Daniel N. Tebbutt, Charles A. 

Crowson, Arthur. Thomas, Julian H. (Forge Shop Prac- 
Flumerfelt, William M. tice. ) 

Hamilton, John C., B.A. (Specialist.) Winchester, Harry S. (Interim 
McKim, Norval. Specialist. ) 

Moffatt, W. J. Yeo, Charles T. (Interim Specialist.) 


Phelan, F. J. 
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PEPE ON: cos pice 3 i Old 1S..6 oom ee es 1,073.) 3058 
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APPENDIX M 


PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS 


I. Provincial Normal School, Hamilton 
JANUARY, 1913 


Staff 
eee OTSA A.W). eed: ene cae nk ed ct deo e% Principal: Science of Education. 
EEVIACDRELSON DEA gor oat ae tic ee oe oes es Master: English. 
PSC GOI Shore cere SR cance tot Paco ok. cos Bak salah. Sees Master: Mathematics. 
MCG ACTIN Ata Ru ok fo ee am oscet tte ahs lots stdatelae Ss Master: Science. 
PRS THM CAV Vario kes Cire oe ioe oscelick isle eie eo ax Instructor: Art. 
PPS ATO See oes ee et ean Le be Instructor: Music. 
yore UT TEE EP ak eater op Se ian ag Instructor: Writing. 
SCM La aah eULLLO Ute sreteet ne rare kota Cote va eg ate’ Instructor : Household Economics. 
Ee eA ESSE ORC LING Ls oto co bciand cans wie we cea Instructor: Physical Culture. 


A. J. Painter 
Students Admitted, Session 1912-13 


NEAL Ceca raid eiaterccane Ok Cette eecaloes oats’ ohare cRORE ti Sues BAe 25 
NCSUTA REY CEA Aga tas cies Guterdt er co EROS ere gd Pg isa rs Siu twat ane erie i 127 
ODA ener Site cyeRts erage occ ete ee ee ohe Ae BO 152 
II. Provincial Normal School, London 
JANUARY, 1913 
Staff 
MRLCTOCIIILO Iss Accs «cen eleoes cs sls ce ite ne 26 cele Principal: English. 


John Dearness, M.A 


MEA VENSOI Css Altar ciecaiae saare ona Oh ella ns Bah Master: Science of Education. 


OAS eA cs < .oec hoo bok eee iene eos Master: eMathema tics. 
GT VA SON Oh es et aan ek oe Se han Bee a Instructor: Art. 

SMR NIETO Vite Be ate erote wisi s Fe eae cae kip Bi Shee Instructor: Music. 
MMEVVEMUMCSTCIVELL howe seh cutteces 6 OER Cee Oa ee Sales Instructor: Writing. 
Mrs. A. E. Fairlie 


PENS T GAS LA LOI oe ect clase Sore eee ene isto eeSis Sis w cile nities Instructor: Physical Culture. 
SVE Ci) LEAT ed (Pea ee ae ane Ane) Sear, abe aA RR Instructor: Manual Training. 


Students;Admitted, Session 1912=13 


IM ATOR seo rc rere eee che la ake oy chaibi te ard eke De bas athe Mineo 12 
LS Ta 2 ALES, Sane Rey Se ACNE ae og Naa one TE AP oot 156 
OTE ree hee eee Oe Sa, OR ee ee ieee 168 


III. Provincial Normal School, North Bay 
JANUARY, 1913 


Staff 
UME AGSCOLINANT tore cio eeran Wikio eek vie oe aioe Principal: Science. 
GN ORES, CV Acta: 4h oe cistern elne his vive siete ies niet ate Master: Mathematics. 
PLATOON A le Dc Abii ntis ot ote Riacius ee oe tts oe eaten s Master: Science of Education. 
MED ATINSE Vide Re cto ins Fe ai Ae ett heck Chee ts Instructor: Art. 
Sere rte ides ter lists Os Wier rice coy eden sei ateus s Instructor: Music. 
PM PANN DOLS ree Stee one oc Soleo oko s Instructor: Manual Training. 


Miss Catharine T. McCaig 


Students Admitted, Session 1912-13 


NED LEME ACR ete cots a cccicha a Mtoe ony CEO TCR cits nk eee fi 
BATTAL Oe eae eee RS ast re rice Bovis ete ee ete a ee ek Metres Sys) 


SS ORC ERE RCE eae Sena aE rae ear ae Instructor: Manual Training. 


Ns Oe AE Pat Instructor: Household Economics. 


Beet ita ae oie nee ee Instructor: Household Economics. 
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Fane Merete UL he Ee aoe ee: AN cial Master: Science and School Management. 
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IV. Provincial Normal and Model Schools, Ottawa 
JANUARY, 1913 
1. Staff of Normal School 


a sw AV inte: sD, os Ya aa cee Oe he ee ee Principal: School Management and English, 
Wilts KATE DON: ck vg toe eee ee eae Peo 7A Master: Psychology and English. 
et lemon DP ieds con eer ee Mathematics and History of Edu- 
cation. 
Be SRS TTS OTL. | IL Ac soa oo ale ans we ee ae oe Master: Science, Nature Study, Geography. 
Ry ots PieihINe ees erie he as eee hoe Sor eee Instructor: Art. 
ANS POW. 6.15. cee NPL eeL OR OR ee ee Instructor: Music. 
Hey. Gy Brathwaite... .02 amas peor at eee Instructor: Writing. 
POLIUIMMGEY ook Soe en eke ee Oe ee ee Instructor: Physical Culture. 
irae CL izAr DOO 2 x5 ccna eae PES Instructor: Kindergarten Principles. 
Migs wA~ H.. Robertson <.. 22204 a ee ee Instructor: Household Economics. 
Pear berre os clas ail icd rere ee Instructor: Manual Training. 
Students Admitted, Session 1912-13 
Malev asdeidis Boer ae eee tte nite essen eet Serene 14 
Feira le sxc eee ee es ee ee eens eye 
15) 
Kindergartens Sindenicu re seme. eee oe na eee 3 
PP OTL atc shee oregon oreo ne ny ee rae Pn ae ee 154 
2. Staff of Normal Model School, Ottawa 
BA; Jones) ByAi cee es eae eee eee ee Headmaster. 
O.40 Mark, ‘BAG con See eee eee. IV Form, Boys 
HM cLeppard 00. ae eee Se ee III Form, Boys. 
Mise AV Delaneye: 2... Soe eee 2 oa ne II Form, Boys. 
i. Glatt BAG. 5.aeeane et eee rs ooo I Form, Boys. 
Miss -M.-E: Bitterwortinecesta sets eee First Female Assistant. 
Miss -A--G Hanshoeset ste ce ete en ee III Form, Girls. 
Mise: J; Roster Sapa teevear 15 oat ee eh ae ae II Form, Girls, 
Miss (Me Reo a ee oe re ee eee I Form, Girls. 
Miss Wligas Bolten, 24x has ee ees Kindergarten Directress. 
Miss AT Baker Ws wee ae oe a ee Kindergarten Assistant. 
Hove Wleniing vo aoe ke en eee Instructor: Art. 
fA. A 8S gt ee eet Bay MN te ot Sener POMEL Instructor: Music. 
Co BiB ePy yn O08 Be eee ee er eee Instructor: Physical Culture. 
Miss A: ‘Ei Robertson yeese eek a ee Pen Instructor: Household Economics. 
He Wee Brartiwaite 7. one eoelta ele eee Instructor: Writing. 
J. 6. Baricrresc. oo eee PT ae Ne Seen Pay Nee Instructor: Manual Training. 
JS ME lenny: oe ese ened eek eee eae Instructor: French. 
Number. of pupils. tote sane ce ee eee renee ee ee 343 
Number of ‘Kindergarten puniis; 1912 2,00 tune ae ee 47 
POR or eek es stots settee eo eae ee ae a eater 390 


V. Provincial Normal School, Peterborough 
JANUARY 1913 


Staff 
npc Walker; BAS cece ce oe ee are eee Principal: Mathematics. 
Henry G. Park BAAD Pedieses.cceacen erent Master: Science of Education. 
Samuel J, Keves: 5.4. 5, hasd-... ees eee eee Master: English. 
WoL Cpisholm, VA ke oe ae eae ee Master: Science. 
Hayt Fo Lopans: sie 00s ce dee pone a te ce ee Instructor: Writing. 
AO. Hagerman os teat ee oe ae Instructor: Manual] Training. 
Miss Jessie Meksaern.....che teeta Instructor: Art. 
Miss Bthel MSteinbot >< 7o i: skeet eee. tem eee Instructor: Household Economics. 
Miss: Helen EB: Hochaster:. 5 soci a6 nes 635 ce eee Instructor: Physical Culture. 
Miss Marion: if. Hania: oc25.en cok a ees Instructor: Music. 
Students Admitted, Session 1912-13 
Mig lade x Gis she 66 a ei ak Sa Ne eed 15 
omg 6 bose oes Klas Seka aa Ca ee ee ee 65 
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Vi. Provincial Normal School, Stratford 
JANUARY, 1913 


Staff 
Sn, SECS eS SN OY ee oro Bc cara eeu a me a Principal: Science of Education. 
Vs TASTES RAS ea ey Master: Science. 
Beene vleCintcheons DAs, Dil S00 so ck se sac be wee Master: English. 
fi o.obertson, B.A. (lor.), M.A. (Colum.).<..3... Master: Mathematics. 
MMO RLOMM EYE. AGIY CU mines oon scleiitioe Cleave wc’s ce eoeeh's Instructor: Music. 
Sugden Tae rl ea MENG oe ee rn a ren as, ae Instructor : Manual Training. 
Brsomiitey CO Otile mast Sateen Goan Soo bse hes Instructor: Calisthenics and Writing, 
MiomEOlOnm ay DOT V.; cc. 2s eles soa be ods dues ect Instructor: Art. 
er RUE ANELIG elu in eve eet hoc oe wives ces Instructor: Household Economics. 
Students Admitted, Session 1912-13 
HEY Reon hs Coa apr tea te an arbre ORS EN EUR aD Cay ee 4, Les 25 
IRN TTB Fe acs Cael aca cre eae a I ie ee Pee aro cm, isa lg 149 
SBIR | nao tO Sa ae a OE en Tee EER ere ees 174 


Vil. Provincial Normal and Model Schools, Toronto 
JANUARY, 1913 
1. Staff of Normal School 


NUTS COLUM cases tat naik sic eo wists ee Ge te botvers'y o 400% Principal: History of Education, School 
Management, and Grammar. 
ipmmylositier FA. be eUnrs on ctu Kes an ahs sale « Master: Psychology and English. 
DM PeUUOreASLmiseNs Gace. cee Goose Sees Master: Mathematics and English. 
PACE GE REIS Acne oc taht a mekenelotueie aus 6 aie nite oa ec Master : Science. 
Pe Or irstatrs VEUS. DACs a6 35 Sos ree as bs ciple ete 8 Instructor: Music. 
PS MLMANY FULNGOM esis’ sos ea ee She ve oe a es are ols 2 Instructor: Manual Training. 
RSC ANCE Nam OWE Lo) cca st Oe cles Sabie oot BOM 6 Instructor: Art. 
Mra NG Yay AL Vi NING Ps ler esratic ae odds Sie-aued twlowiniows 6 Instructoc: Household Economies. 
ES SIAL YO MACINUY IE 6 .t0 tele « ho Se te os wise wes Instructor: Kindergarten Principles. 
UCM ICAUMGOULCTS oro ha ilar ts bee ele oe aut Instructor: Calisthenies. 
UR CMMIG VITAMIN COE LIT o. chest grevers's o% loko cceiae Bae oa Sale Instructor: Needlework. 
Sveg sical Si Ey id ed td eg ag sf oa op Pa etn ae a eee Instructor: Drill. 
LSS LLG SVM BS RN aa ly ga OA Pore IR NO gr cee Instructor: Reading. . 
POMENV ELEM ET Gs tees): oc Lore SOG sa 4 bid Sloe ok Cee es Instructor: Writing and Bookkeeping. 
Students Admitted, Session 1912-13 
VE cal eA ee et ars eee eae cca oe, ook Siete ie aks SiGeee icc ee ines 16 
Stina ee eR IR en ta Pe i ge ee rales eg nk 168 
—— 184 
KGNGere alee SUIGeL LG) Crises comes calitc tick oe tee eee me eee 14 
ERG Gale Cece et ehe es Nod 5 5 ec aioe «Epo Sit oas eee Ee RE as 198 
2. Staff of Normal Model School, Toronto 
RPM ENUM TGA Vics Ese ovare Pe a eeolsiale’s ox och oh Pe ole se Head Master. 
Pi Semmes COI AT) Ss totes Cee sheet easels eave weateles First Female Assistant. 
RIM OU PArESOTSO LEIA 15. Nok catches ay igdsanye aided kien ¥ First Male Assistant. 
Bsc aml nit CLC csc aeette ale mals Baie tions we teas Assistant. 
PM NGR IS LVRS Sareea here es ttn Se cuires scien AM Musee Assistant. 
NOSSO Need BC eo neg eee ny a in periph Assistant. 
Beancie rl eMC COLIC te oy nate ee blew «a Sales Assistant. 
Bir mre eT 111 SO Vicia whee cise seas seco Pee eecmitana as Assistant. 
Pitemreabe lie: MCAT MASON sce .0; aie ele ais aikelis ota s Assistant. 
Pricer Aico FAG MOrdine tn. 2 ou. siamese Sun ae awa Assistant. 
er) EL OWEN rae 1 Sic areata gus. Soe le ek ates Instructor: Art. 
ROE PAT AV LLG SRSA Cats Big cd aerate awe Gare shee steceielane Instructor: Music. 
“is Shere tes ols pe ele: ei Fhg  coirr Sea SE aes a a Kindergarten Direetress. 
Prisae el fen COG Virc. ta ane oe ak hte ee ove koa aon Kindergarten Assistant. 
We ea) COS TTI OT Girls ke teenies Gide isch tee 6 date de toads Instructor: Calisthenies. 
Pyle Misa VL AIDE Liat sora coco Meee one 6 viv ecetal « wtvuee deat Instructor: Needlework. 
eRe aye. tls erices -tvcculws sats» ibis 6 ces oars Instructor: Drill. 
Bice POOP CSL ATO coulis oe ci ip se cee wesw tee Bia ae Instructor: French. 
= OPE SSS VTS ET EREPG VR gee Ro eee Instructor: Manual Training. 
BU epee ATE PEA PVN I cose fsi eos os atte gi cosha wie ‘oGauar's! exe < Instructor: Household Economies. 
INGinia be HUOLA OU DELS TANT LO Loves cians teisicleie '@ Stans: ele 1a: state eco el ekevererece e's 478 
Nim her Ole Kindergarten PUDLS I) LOle msc. 6 ces cone eee te 46 
Blu hea leer ve A, yah REL eee ome c Seeecas etes e Mhorer sree barae 524 


29 &. 
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VIII. Summary of Attendance at the Normal Schools 


Total 


Normal Schools Male students Female students Af tntetine 

RUATIATLEOIY oo eck wll ete ee 25 127 152 
| B68 2 a Se eee rp a A RO PINE oA, Me 12 | 156 | 168 
PAC OE GELS AN <oe sce wa & adele waite a tere 7 53 | 60 
ESTEARV Rots yicsids BERS FS eae oan eee 14 hey 151 
Per oirunel Ss erence wore aoe mer eat 15 65 80 
EEE LOT Hac 6 hed x tei eae Ce OT ee 2D | 149 174 
EQTILOAL od Sera sis aye sb cee at ee os 16 | 168 | 184 
Totals ss os vs cag ce ee ee 114 855 969 

Kindergarten stndents20ttawas,.. cee ooo see ee eae 3 

Kindérgarten students: Toronto.<. + osson ase oe eee ee 14 

Total ons ssn oe VSO see eC eee EE eee 7 


*A Model School is also conducted in the North Bay Normal School Building (See Appendix N below). 


APPENDIX N 


PROVINCIAL MODEL SCHOOLS, 1912 


Students 
School Principal == Pe ee 2 
| ‘Total | Extra No. who 
Male | Female attendance | Sais passed 

ATHENS. oo acca iS cA  Hatsiie nn. ecb, ween ae 11 15 | 26 1 27 
Chatham Sa. Ts SW lEWwOS.0, neu cet g ati) G4. Gilbey See sea: 64 
Guy ieti: Peete (CW x DOULK Eas ce eee bo ahd 27 AT Peale 5 sea oe 41 
Cortiwall:.... PMih. becbalds wee ats | 6 ot Ba baits exe ae BB 
LAiFRAM <6... Lhasa a rick as ote een ae Wop 40 | 7 a Pee 54 
Guelph ...... ha Wade OUNCE Shae ces or terg 34 . 44 re 42 
Kingston..... |_ GoW. Hofferd Oe ckcu 3a 15 | Ga Leen Ae 15 
Madoc ....... Jas. Campbelliy <ysancrt \ethngtay sda A i eee 19 
Napanee...... DG AT IGG? ch. ev akea 4 15 ye ess ee 18 
North Bay...) Ac CeCasseliman.. 45. ie 16 19 1 19 
OPN WT Mee Br D PAT ete. eae ase 10-25} 39 | 49 2 48 
eg eee Bea gear een as eG re 26 28 ee 29 
Renfrew...... | MoN.Armstrong...i. = Le 30 i ae Pe eee eo 33 

LOLGIS 74 '<s lens ox oe CO ee rae Q4 356 450 8 442 
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APPENDIX O 
SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS 
* Allowances Granted during 1912 
| 
mee Ser Name Age | Post Office years Allowance 
| 
1209 | Tutt, Hannah Elizabeth..... 57 148 George St., Brant- Sc. 
fOrdetus ts ose | 363 255 50 
1210 McGinnis; Davide. 3..74.0r' 69 SINGLY Chios eee 20 140 00 
1201 Birchard, Isaac James...... 61 124 Jameson Avenue, 
| LOLOH VOnee vaca | 424 297 50 
e202 Gordon, Nathaniel.......... Ucae OTANREVAL IC Geen et 53 363 00 
1213 Armstrong, Joseph E:...... 63 | 427 Broadview Ave.,| 
| TOrOomtg ss s..- os 384 266 50 
1214 McIntosh, Angus .... ie0O2 2 \ebox 262, Brantiord .. 43 290 50 
1215. |e McKee, George =......4.... ReGoea Ona wee eS 313 217 00 
| } 
Summary for Years 1882-1912 
Number of | : Gross Amount 
Year Teachers | fe ma Contributions Refunded to 
on List to the Fund Teachers 
S ae Obs Serer Siics 
ESO ips tn We ne eee 422 51,000 00 13,501 08 3,660 10 
DSL tee RL ame tae ena gh ane 454 58,295 33 1,489 00 3,815 80 
PSO2. cae te 456 63,750 00 1,313 °50 786 86 
“eel a MAD Poe Sige an ees Sale eee aM 424 62,800 33 847 00 620 27 
1902. 407 64,244 92 W073" D0 722 78 
0) (Meet Gl wee Ca ayes | 375 63,018 55 766 00 764 54 
(OE Leak AN TRO Pr ES one 8 | 300 154,008 00 +654 50 +895 66 
Be ae ca one ee al wae ee 297 +52 ,696 90 1504 65 +443 01 


Seven teachers’ subscriptions were withdrawn from the fund during the year ending 31st 


October, 1912. 


* As the sum of $4 is deducted from each Superannuated Teacher’s allowance as subscrip- 


tion to the fund, the payments were $4 less in each case than given in this list. 


+ For fiscal year ending 31st October. 
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APPENDIX P 
HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOL CADET CORPS, 1912 
— Dn i ~ 7 mad 
x re) 
2 = / 
a Se Drill and 
= d 5 <3 | Exercises General remarks of 
Namie of School re | H =o performed at Inspecting Officer 
OP 29 | inspection 
Gang 
1B gaits ps 
M | Zo 
Arinur biel peboot. 2s ess awe ees 48 3/ =6|Fair to very|Good. 
- good. 
Barrie Collegiate Institute ...........| 79 78 (Indifferent to Fair; improving. 
| good. | 
Belleville, Octavia St. Public School.. O2a4 53 |Fair to very All ranks very keen. 
| good. 
Brantford Collegiate Institute........ 70 64 Very good. Excellent company. Very 
| keen instructor. 
Brockville Collegiate Institute....... 42 40 Good. A good corps. 
Campbellford High School............ 34 32 Pair to good. A good company, lacking 
_ instruction. 
Cobourg Collegiate Institute......... 71 69 Fair to very Wet weather prevented 
good. outdoor work. 
Collingwood Collegiate Institute...... 56 53 ~—s Indifferent to Average about good. 
| good, 
Cornwall High School ere... ee | 69 67 F alr to good. Well organized, and a 
| | good bugle band. 
Donnvillé. Hieh' Selieale2e. ae oe ee 40 40 Very good. <A splendid corps. 
Bssex Hisrh Schools 2 25m ee 42 41 Fair to very Good. 
good. 
Galt Collegiate Institute.............. | 44 44 Fair to very Good. 
| good, 
Goderich Collegiate Institute......... | 50 50 Fair to good. aod 
Guelph Collegiate Institute........... to 49 Good to very Good. 
good. 
Guelph Central Publie School ......... 46 44 Good. Good. 
Hamilton Collegiate Institute........ | 52 50 |\Very good. An excellent and well 
set-up corps. 
Ingersoll Collegiate Institute......... | 44 44 \Fair to very Good. 
| good. 
Leamington High School .............| 51 29 Fair to good. Good. 
Lindsay Collegiate Institute........., 128 120 (\Very good. <A_ particularly efficient 
corps. 
Morrisburg Collegiate Institute...... | 38 27 |Fair. Fair. 
Mestiord: High School ao. ve sen ve vee 44 35 Indifferent to A new company. Only re- 
fair. ceived arms May 11th. 
Mount Forest High School........... 46 46 Good. Good. 
Niagara Falls Collegiate Institute.... 40 40 \|Very good. <A very good all-round 
corps. 
Norwood High School; oi sweas saan 30 26 |Fair to very Good material, but lacking 
good. instruction. 
Orangeville High School............. | 58 56 (Fair to very Good. 
| good. 
Orangeville Public School............ | 64 64 Fair to good. A young company. Good 
| for ages of cadets. 
Orilha Collegiate Institute .......... 95 94 \Good. A strong and enthusiastic 
corps. 
Owen Sound Collegiate Institute..... 81 54 Fair to good. Fair; not enough rifle 
practice. 
Perth Collegiate Institute............ 42 39 Good. Good. 
Peterborough Collegiate Institute.. 114 102. |Fair to good. A smart, keen battalion. 
Picton Collegiate Institute ........... 64 64 (Good. A good cadet corps. 
Port Hope High School ..............! 80 70 (Good. Smart looking, well drilled 
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HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOL CADET CORPS, 1912—Concluded 


io) 
roy 
S : 
= $s _ | Drill and 
° eS Exercises General remarks of 
Name of School re i o > |performed at Inspecting Officer 
Si £8 & | inspection 
D> Gud 
Bay ere 
M | Zao 
Bore erry Lich School... sadcc sees 4] 41 |Very good. |Smart, all-round corps.: 
Pe SeOLU Ie MSCHOOL.. n+. <5 fess ese Bl 31 |Good. 
Renfrew Collegiate Institute ........ 46 40 Good. Fine, smart, well drilled 
and enthusiastic. 
St. Catharines Collegiate Institute... 59 55 |Very good. |First-class corps, very 
smart and well drilled. 
St. Thomas Collegiate Institute...... 57 57 |Good to very|Very good. 
good. 
Samcoesliah= Sen00ls.). 0 cds sew ds aes 48 48 \Very good. /|Asplendidall-roundecorps. 
All very keen. 
Seaforth Collegiate Institute......... 65 58 (Fair to very|Good. 
good. 
eciemme tie sChOGl. «..s ssc. sesso ess 41 34 (Fair to good/Good company; lacks in- 
struction. 
Stratford Collegiate Institute ........ 134 127 \|Fair to very Good. 
good. 
Strathroy Collegiate Institute........ 42 41 (Fair to very|Good. 
good. 
aritsconbure- High School... .....0+ 38 38 |Fair to very|Good. 
Toronto: good. 
Harbord Collegiate Institute..... 76 73 |Good. Good ; an excellent shoot- 
ing corps. 
Jarvis Collegiate Institute....... 52 52 |Fair to very'Good, but should have 
good. more rifle practice. 
Parkdale Collegiate Institute.... 61 54 |Fair to very|Good. 
good. 
Public Schools (20 corps)......... 2,110 2,475 |Fair to very Good, considering average 
good. ages. 
Wexbringve High School sc. .<s2 see se <3 48 46 |Very good. First-class corps. 
Vankleek Hill Collegiate Institute.... 45 40 |Fair to good.;A good corps; will be 
better next year. 
Woodstock Collegiate Institute....... 49 49 \Very good. (Very good. 
DED 5,080 


Metal O9 CORDS. vedscee weak. 
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APPENDIX R 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE FACULTIES OF EDUCATION 
I.—UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Financial Statement for Year ending 30th June, 1912 


RECEIPTS 
Provincial Grant « oack2 ob poe eo eo oe a oe SE ee eee 
Fees :— 
Teachers in “Training, oa fee cee te a ee ee ee 
Pupils. in. University -Schoole tc. <5 ace ee ae a ee 
EXPENDITURE 


1. Salaries :— 
W. Pakenham, Professor (also Dean of Faculty), 12 mos. to 


SOth. ~ JUNG eee et tee Selevrs, ede ee ee ne EE eee oe 


H. T. J. Coleman, Associate Professor, 12 mos. a 30th June .. 
H. J. Crawford, Associate Professor and Head Master of Uni- 


yersity, Schools, 12 mos..t0 oUt we Uuneee nee eae be ee G 


(Chief Instructors in University Schools and Lecturers in 


Methods in Faculty of Education :— 
G» Ay Cornish Science, 12 mos, toe 0th June ye ees ne se 
J. T. Crawtord, Mathematics, '12-mos2to-s0th une. 3c car -% 
W. C. Ferguson, French and German, 12 mos. to 30th June.. 
W. H.. Macpherson, History, 12 mos. to 30th June »........ 
O. J. Stevenson, English and History, 12 mos. to 30th June 
G. D. Robertson, Art and Commercial Work, 1st July to 31st 

JANUATY. Ab. 7), T0000  CResiened pe cee <6oo x oot ope eter 
F. E. Coombs, Elementary Subjects, 12 mos. to 30th June .. 


Assistant Instructors in University Schools:— 


ss Mi, UPOPTGr 012s TOS Da (AD ed arse verte oe oe, cag tae ge as tetas eo 
H,- A. ‘Graipeer.a82 sm082 161300 fe sant es otra cane oie ee 
J. A IPs Te eG. Dg) TET ee a ga noe oe va nee ae 
J. Carlisle: ’ 7 eios sso eooLl etter seni, cae eran eee ee 
J. G. Workman, 12 mos. to 30th June 
W. J Dunlop: 12 mds) tb Gtr Ws oe. oe ee 
A. N. Searrow, also Instructor in Faculty of Education, 12 

MOS. THO. SOUR s Pua. eee ee ete eee ce ees en reas 
G. N. Bramfitt, also Instructor in Faculty of Education, 12 

TGR (EO: 2 SAB PI a Sep cacti, ee a tee at Bupa ee em ee 
J. W. Cohoon (Sessional) 
H. YV. Pinkering Sessional) 3. entitles Meee «ea eee eee 
Miss I. Sutherland, Instructor in Honsehold Science 

(Séssional).— oss: 1 hao ae eee hans a oe are alee eee 
L. E. Embree, Supervisor of Observation and Practice-Teach- 

ing in igh -Sebools o(Scssinnal se ..2.... ke eee 
W. E. Groves, Supervisor of Observation and Practice-Teach- 

ing in Publie Schools (Sessional) 


wow eke oe se ce a he fe Oe se See a 


AO BC Ae, SOS Say a Oy eh Oe ee Ae ee ee a 


Yee e Shee ee: BP Oe AO ecm ee ee 


Supply Teachers :— 


C. W. Jefferys, 65 Lectures at $6.00, $390.00; E. E. Cavell, 
12 weeks at $10.00, $120.00; D. C. Grassick, 12 weeks at 
910.00; $120.00. S05 echt os ee eee ce Ree ee ee 

Miss E. Watkins, Stenographer in Dean’s Office, 12 mos. to 
30th June 


Se Cee HT OAC KeO DE SESE He Ae ek EH eS lee Ce Oe eee 2S ee 


$4,079 


$3,600 
2,900 


3,000 


2,100 
2,000 
1,900 
1,900 
1,900 


991 
1,500 


1,800 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,500 
1,200 

100 

100 


100 


630 


600 


a ty 


22,233 50 


$15,000 00 


26,312 50 


$41,312 50 


00 
00 


00 
00 


$38,721 66 
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2. Education Building and Department:— 


(a) 


(0) 


Maintenance of Building :— 

aCe een Sy Aree R Mele ore nee ints BLO cai K Kec eee ne ale $1,213 
Dr Se totes oie ed tee pak ce Mt cent itn ee ee aed acl ort cook a ea 925 
WER PCa Ae eter er te oseae cals Cee Fue sumed net Mere ihe. eter dueses! Want aity-anete Wars 336 
POPU CCIESeR SID PICSe artes ares Oiritrnee A ene whan tc Gee onk dete 28 
MOAR La CCI Sees UD PLUGS feta ot os das wy ooze Kec ve eceatee overeat < Eee He ae voted 
CURSE ANAT VE SRY sc SON ners LAuaaty SO MT tat ae RE Goa Rae aire eet a 1,216 
PRE ALE Se ALG EOL OWES ¢ sictencts.c tare clyaiare ane aioe cme bapeanintne ba 133 


Engineer and Caretaker: S. Hunter, 12 mos. to 30th June 1,200 
Firemen: R. Bullock, 73% mos. at $50.00 a mo., $388.00; 


DAC Orn ClOSS eo atl Vas. plaacOU cee ere ees othe isn See ane 400 
Night Watchman, also Night Fireman: G. Hazan, 12 mos. 
MOmmr St EVOL LD Cpeets trict ata ss le on oie: ao are yy teeee a he ete sheets 750) 


Messenger S'ervice—boys at $4.00 to $4.50 a week: E. W. 
Moore, 3 weeks to 21st July, $13.86; H. Hargrave, 3 days, 
$2.00; A. Scott, 4044 weeks to 30th June, $175.16 


Maintenance of Department:— 


Payment to City Board of Education for use of Schools... $3,000 

Wlericdie ASSISTANCE NM Oo LOIOSTAD NCE. 8; we ota osc. eke ee 260 

Office Expenses, printing, postage, class-room supplies and 
sundries .. 
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$7,224 30 


6,081 41 
$52,027 37 


Certified, F. A. MOURH, Bursar. 


Notre.—In the above statement, no charge has been made upon the Faculty of Educa- 


tion for any portion of the generai expenses of University administration, such as 
library, examinations, ete. 


IIL—UNIVERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Financial Statement for the Year 1912 


RECEIPTS 
SECTPQUIVIED SiN hey ame TR ee Waa LO I ROR: Pi ate Ul tay alia vere Sie Rone g ee Serene tn od a $413 88 
ae AHN Gn eG OVCTIITICT tise ictal hs ars ee heescvo os anas Gp alfonso RvR lee epee 6,000 00. 
UNEES gS Ahealeyey Wie ick ie 5 Ue AIR i a een a RR, erate eer Og irae rar Ae Ek Pee 886 00 
——_-—— $7,299 88 
GUND 6G Gl WCRI A ocge MRP Re g Mieh a a eR See Ai ONE Ge EADS TR hee $5,322 54 
$12,622 42 
EXPENDITURE 
Salaries :— 
TORENT he. TWN (CHIR Mea Toe SUE aU a eo tg PO gE $3,000 00 
FIDE R SIS. SCE OWT ah anes la one Ran Rain ar Pn Ei GPP er we Pee ENE 2,500 00: 
Sh Sy RET SIE TEA 8 oak eae ey Bn A a 100: 00: 
DRCUGOMESMNVLILARING. 6. Toker. Ss teal cum Fie ete Ae uancuesttc uate aks 50 00 
Nora Ross 


“Paes ace Ah Pree NE Seo MONS. OS VRRP Age ne ate can ascent 50 00 


$5,700 00 
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Board. of education, a8 per Serecment. ys ho. ts ae eae ee et ele ae oe 6,050 00 
Travelling Expenses, Professor: SS: Vaird? =. 4. 5-248 sei eta a erate, oe we eee 16 00 
Presiding: Txaminers: 5. oa 658 © hacen ee cas Pee Wine ae ee 147 68 


Printing and Stationery: 


WacksOr Pregs ios. s0 Soe Pe ee ee ee ee ene ee $13 00 
BR, Ustow Sy Company ct. ho es ee oe ee eee 3 40 
Sehoolor wining Physics Dept, Slides #2 ee ee 38 40 
SEATS ore cs 506 Oe Binks whe Ne ea Ree Toca eR ae ene 100 00 
British Whig! sc. ete les Rode ee ee cae een Seen 82 00 
——— $236 80 
Advertising, Queen's: University’s SNAren 2: ft es5 cies ai a eee ee 250 00 
MAL iG ha hg ee ae ar es ta Oe Sey hg ee al | toe yt ead 150 09 
Office Furniture and Equipment:— 
Paris pine becueee Ste pe Ug eae, ene tenn Oconee $38 25 
Dias dat DOKCR cc), tect, ene tee eniaeteeg Ce ge ee. Scene core choke pene kee tee 2 00 
TW; Harrison:Company™. 2. can eee ee ee Livis 
Rods SLindsay ss. oa ee at ee cee ec ene 13 94 
—_———_——_- $71 94 


$12,622 42 
Kingston, Ont., 
December 28th, 1912. 
W.S. Eris, Dean. 
GEO. Y¥. CrloWwN, Registrar. 
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APPENDIX S 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Hoeite THON kh. Ay ce YNGy MDs LG.D: 


Munster of Education for Ontario. 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit the following Report regarding the Library 
of the Department of Education for the year 1912. 

The cataloguing and classification of the books is practically completed, and 
I feel satisfied the work has been carefully done. 

An addition to the Library of two large rooms, formerly occupied by the 
members of the office staff now removed to the Parhament Buildings, relieves, 
considerably, the pressure upon our limited accommodation. These two rooms 
will enable me (1) to provide a well lighted Reference Room with five stacks, 
also a large table for the use of the students, which igs something we have been 
lacking for a long time; the whole length of the north wall of. this room has 
been fitted with shelving, and will accommodate some hundreds of books; (2) To 
remove from the damp room in the basement of the Normal School part, at least, 
of thousands of books which are in grave danger of being ruined. When they 
were placed there it was thought that possibly, by careful airing of the room, the 
books would be quite safe, but results have proved the contrary, as many are badly 
mildewed. 

More space is still very much needed, and it would, most assuredly, be in 
the interest of the Library if I were granted either the room recently occupied 
by the Minister, or the large north room at one time used as the work-room of 
the Inspector of Public Libraries. This room could be converted into a stack 
room by the departmental carpenter at a trifling cost. The books in the Library 
are of very considerable value, and-I would respectfully press upon the attention 
of the Minister the importance of acceding to my request for another room so 
that the books of the Library, as an asset of the Province, may be protected in 
every possible way. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Henry R. AuteEy, Librarian. 


Department of Education Library. 
Toronto, 6th January, 1913. 
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TABLE A 
Number of Books Loaned, 1903-12. 


| 
Books given out in | 4993 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 

the month of— | 
Paty or es one se ...| 587) 673 646 «714, «787, «850, «400: 1,122 1,013] 1,046 
PePONAE Ve onan ens tes | 1,036) 970 848, 877| 831| 883, 1,180, 893| 975) 1,138 
Mentors ey itis: 1/5388 978 777, 1,042 704 1,062 1,263 594 1,228 1,098 
Bale! eee tas, 7899, 854) 497/578] 691| 661] 464| + 630| 438) 719 
a pee Re - 901/738) «728, «853,739 «756, «807, «622, «673, «5 
Ih Seed eet | 591; 482| 317] 319] 456] 388} 315] 395/381) 398 
Dla deaie cei na i bea, 168 220 296. 344 176 227 250 450 298 202 
Augnst 5-26... ee 152; 259 260, 203| 124, 120; 96| 119] 76| 130 
September ..............{ 476] 378| 446] 401; 388] 312) 112] 297) 188) 408 
Oalober sis). cea tes 761 776 661, 616, 805 1,011; 356, 682) 289) 330 
November ........... 0. 687 900 962 776 1,045 1,236 1,271 1,235 1,165 1,031 
December ............4.. 600, 480, 475, 485) (352 707| (247/495) 379) 533 
Totals..............| 8,396, 7,708 6,908 7,208 7,098 8,213 6,761 7,534) 7,103 7,948 


> tae 
TABLE B 


The Number of Books Purchased in 1912 was as follows: 
(A List, in detail, for 1912, will be found at the end of this report.) . 


Genéral “Works +c, eo eee ee 18 Useful Arts: 2cs.4 S28. 04...5%o lee eee 144 
Philosophy... 33.552 -aeeae tee ee 36 Pine ATS or rac. OF nate ads Aol 181 
Heliviony: 2.20 as i Ree ee ee 7, Literatore sao ack ocdoe dane ee 135 
SOCLOIDEY. 5 oe ster so ee ee 285 HISTORY 2a. ca lof ioe aa ek 336 
Philology. . f2.o.0022 ei ce ee ire 45 —_— 
Natural Setenos. he. vce oe ee 76 Totalsv. 25s iach hs tots ee ais 
TABLE C 
Table Showing Number of Books Donated to the Library During the Years 
1905=1912 
ee 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 | 1910 1911 1912 
T6xt-B6O0KS.3o2.153 5 ee eee ee 95 | 826 25 13 15 21 27 15 
Mincellarieais 2, scene ee ee Alea 42 32 47 87 | 110 82 
Potala? yay’ iene nen 132| 503| 67| 45| 62| 108| 137| 97 
TABLE D 


Newspapers and Magazines Received During the Years 1907-12 


noe 1907 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 


cw a ee ee) An. 
Number of daily and weekly newspapers received... . 87 | 89 92 | 94 | 96 96 


Number of magazines and other periodicals received... 101 107 109 | 110 132 131 


Potala. sven sey. enh s abe ees see | 188}. 196 | ‘201 | 204.) 228 )- 227 
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TABLE E 
Books, Magazines, etc., Bound During the Years 1900-1912 


1900 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 


1909) 1910") A911) 1912 


37 83 | 71 4 81 45 | 217 58 18 HES Pied Wp hae ee Se aed 


LIST OF BOOKS PURCHASED DURING 1912, WITH NAMES OF AUTHORS, 
FOLLOWED BY A LIST OF REPORTS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS 
RELATING TO EDUCATION, ETC., AND RECEIVED 
DURING THE SAME PERIOD 


General Works 


A Guide to Books on Ireland, by Stephen J. Brown. 

Reading References for English History, by H. L. Cannon. 

A Library Primer, 5th ed. rev., by John Cotton Dana. 

Decimal Classification, 7th ed., by Melville Dewey. 

brary Work, by A.D. Guthrie. 

The Public Library, by E. A. Hardy. 

Illuminated Manuscripts, by J. A. Herbert. 

Bibhography of Eighteenth Century Art and Illustrated Books, by J. Lewine. 
A. L. A. Catalogue 1904-1911, Class list. 

Book Review Digest, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Cumulation. 

The British Magazine, 1760. 

The Canadian Magazine, 1871. 

Library Work. Cumulated 1905-1911. 

London Magazine (The), 1758. 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 1st and 2nd Supplement, 1882-1892. 


Philosophy 


Success for Boys, by A. M. Apel. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Volumes 1 and 2, James Mark 
Baldwin, ed. 

The Girl’s Book about Herself, by A. B. Barnard. 

Matter and Memory, by H. Bergson. 

Philosophy, by Nicholas Murray Butler. 

The Normal Child and Primary Education, by A. L. and B. C. Gesell. 

The Five Great Philosophies of Life, by Wiliam DeWitt Hyde. 

Some Problems of Philosophy, by William James. 

Memories and Studies, by William James. 

The Individual in the Making, by E. A. Kirkpatrick. 

Elements of Physiological psychology, by G. T. Ladd and R. 8. Woodworth. 

The Economy of Happiness, by James Mackaye. 

The Beauty of Self-Control, by J. R. Millar. 

The Psychology of Thinking, by I. E. Miller. 

A History of Witchcraft in England from 1558 to 1718, by Wallace Notestein. 

An Outline of Individual Study, by G. E. Partridge. 

The Essentials of Psychology, by W. B. Pillsbury. 

Happy School Days, by M. HE. Sangster. 

30 E. 
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Philosophy—Con. 


English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy, by James Seth. 
The Feeble-minded: a Guide to Study and Practice, by E. B. Sherlock. 
The Application of Logic, by Alfred Sidgwick. 

The Use of Words in Reasoning, by Alfred Sidgwick. 
Psychopathological Researches, by Boris Sidis. 

Multiple Personality, by Boris Sidis and 8. P. Goodhart. 

The Girl in her Teens, by Margaret Slattery. 

Just over the Hill, by Margaret Slattery. 

The Adolescent, by J. W. Slaughter. 

The Groundwork of Psychology, by G. F. Stout. 

A Text-book of Psychology, by Edward B. Titchener. 

A Text-book of Psychology, Part Il, by Edward B. Titchener. 

Boy Wanted, by Nixon Waterman. 

The Girl Wanted, by Nixon Waterman. 

A Manual of Logic, Volumes 1 and 2, by J. Welton. 

Introduction to Psychology, by R. M. Yerkes. 


Religion 


Primer on Teaching, by John Adams. 

The Soul of the Indian, by C. A. Hastman. 

The Story of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, by Charles Foster. 

The Adventure of Life, by Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

Jubilee of the Diocese of Toronto, 1839 to 1889, by H. Scadding and J. G. 
Hodgins. 

Problems of Life, by C. A. Houghton. 

Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible told for Young and Old, by Jesse Lyman Hurl- 
but. 

Myths and Legends of Alaska, by K. B. Judson. 

The Aulneau Collection, A. E. Jones, ed. 

Mission du Saguenay, by P. A. E. Jones. 

The Song of Our Syrian Guest, by William A. Knight. 

Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, and Plants, by Charles M. 
Skinner. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, by George Smith. 

The Journal of the Bishop of Montreal, 1845. 

Memorable Passages from the Bible. 

Selections from the Old Testament. 


Sociology 


Efficient Democracy, by W. H. Allen. 

Woman’s Part in Government, by W. H. Allen. 

Annexation, Preferential Trade and Reciprocity, by C. D. Allin and G. M. 
Jones. 

British Dominions, by W. J. Ashley. 

An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, Volumes 1 and 
2, by W. J. Ashley. 

Letters on Amphibious Wars, by G. G. Aston. 

The Betrayal, by L. C. Beresford. 
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Sociology—Con. 


Britain Across the Seas, America, by A. G. Bradley. 

Selections on Child Labor, by Edna D. Bullock. 

Woman and the Trades, by E. B. Butler. 

English Costume: Book 1, Early English, by Dion Clayton Calthrop. 

English Costume: Book 2, Middle Ages, by Dion Clayton Calthrop. 

English Costume: Book 3, Tudor and Stuart, by Dion Clayton Calthrop. 

English Costume: Book 4, Georgian, by Dion Clayton Calthrop. 

Commercial Law, by J. A. Chamberlain. 

The Royal North West Mounted Police, by E. J. Chambers. 

The Declaration of London, by Arthur Cohen. 

The Golden Land, by Arthur E. Copping. 

Social Forces, by Edward T. Devine. 

The Spirit of Social Work, by Edward T. Devine. 

History of Money in the British Empire, by Agnes F. Dodd. 

History of Money in the British Empire and the United States, by Agnes 
F, Dodd. 

The Theory of Human Progression, by Patrick E, Dove. 

Hero-myths and Legends of the British Race, by M. I. Ebbutt. 

Federations and Unions Within the British Empire, by H. E. Egerton. 

Sociology and Modern Social Problems, by C. A. Ellwood. 

A Short Constitutional History of England, by H. St. C. Feilden. 

The Imperial Conference of 1911 from within, by John G. Findlay. 

The English Constitution, by Edward Fischel. 

American Political Ideas, by John Fiske. 

Introduction to Political Science, by J. W. Garner. 

Children and the Law, by W. H. S. Garnett. 

Elements of English Law, by W. M. Geldart. 

Protection or Free-trade, by Henry George. 

The Man-made Work, by C. P. Gillman. 

The History of the English Constitution, by Rudolph Gneist. 

Myths and Legends of the Middle Ages, by H. A. Guerber. 

Myths of the Norseman, by H. A. Guerber. 

Universities and National Life, by Viscount Haldane. 

The Story of the Empire, by G. T. Hankin. 

The New Social Democracy: a Story for the Times, by J. H. Harley. 

Problems of Local Government, by G. Montague Harris. 

The British Empire and its History, by E. G. Hawke. 

Heaton’s Annual: the Commercial Handbook of Canada, by Ernest Heaton. 

Social Evolution and Political Theory, by Leonard T. Hobhouse. 

The Industrial System, by J. A. Hobson. 

A Historical Survey of the Customs, Habits, and Present State of the Gypsies, 
by John Hoyland. 

Cuchulain, by Eleanor Hull. 

Proportional Representation, by John H. Humphreys. 

The Woman’s Book, by F. B. Jack and R. Strauss. 

The Imperial Conference, Volumes 1 and 2, by Richard Jebb. 

My Story, by Tom. L. Johnson. 

The Girl that goes Wrong, by Reginald Wright Kauffman. 

The Growth of the British Empire, by A. C. and P. H. Kerr. 
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Sociology—Con. 


A History of Italian Unity, Volumes 1 and 2, by Bolton King. 

Canada and the Empire, by W. R. Lawson. 

What Does Christmas Really Mean, by J. T. McCutcheon and J. L. Jones. 
Child Problems, by Geo. B. Mangold. 

The British Colonies: Their History, Extent, Condition and Resources, Volumes 


1 and 2, by R. Montgomery Martin. 


Emigration Fields, North America, The Cape, Australia and New Zealand, 


by Patrick Matthew. 


Social Adjustment, by Scott Nearing. 

The Revolt in Canada, by Edward Porritt. 

Britain Overseas, by J. E. Parrott. 

Colonies and Colonial Federations, by E. J. Payne. 

The Future of England, by George Peel. 

Two Tracts on Civil Liberty, by Richard Price. 

A Poor Man’s House, by Stephen Reynolds. 

Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race, by T. W. Rolleston. 

An Essay on the History of the English Government and Constitution, by 


John Ear] Russell. 


Mixed Herbs, by M. E. 8., pub. by Sampson: London, 1908. 
Boy Scouts of America, by Ernest T. Seton. 
The Christmas Spirit: a Book of Merriment, Comfort, and Cheer, by George 


Henry Starr. 


English Constitutional History, by T. P. Taswell-Langmead. 

The Origin and Growth of the American Constitution, by Hannis Taylor. 
The Case Against Tariff Reform, by E. E. Todd. 

Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies, by Alpheus Todd. 

My Neighbor’s Landmark, by F. Verinder. 

My Larger Education, by Booker T. Washington. 

Almanack, 1912, by Joseph Whitaker. 

Problems of Boy Life, by J. H. Whitehouse. 

An Hour with the Fairies. (Pleasant Hour Stories), by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


and N. A. Smith. 


Tales from the Eddas, by E. M. Wilmot-Bruxton. 

The Province of the State, by Roland K. Wilson. 

Constitutional Government in the United States, by Woodrow Wilson. 

The Meaning of Money, by Hartley Withers. 

A Christmas Vision, by Mary B. Wyllys. 

American Year Book, 1911, pub. by Appleton: New York, 1912. 

First Lessons in British Government, New ed. rey. to 1904, pub by Nelson: 


London, 1904. 


Institute of Bankers: Examination Papers and Answers, 1911, pub. by Water- 


low: London, 1912. 


An Outline for the Study of American Civil Government. New England, 


History Teachers’ Ass’n. 


Report from the Select Committee on the Civil Government of Canada. 


Quebec, 1829. 


> pa? 4 
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‘Education 


Text-book of School and Class Management, Volume 2, by Felix Arnold. 

Thoughts on Education, by Matthew Arnold. 

Harbutt’s Modelling for the Standards, by E. N. B., pub. by Pitman: London. 

Classroom Mtanagement: its Principles and Technique, by Wm. Chandler - 
Bagley. 

Craftsmanship in Teaching, by Wm. Chandler Bagley. 

The Nature-study Idea, by Liberty Hyde Bailey. 

The Outlook to Nature, by Liberty Hyde Bailey. 

Handwork as an Educational Medium and other Essays, by P. B. Ballard. 

Colleges in ‘America, by John M. Barker. 

Story Telling with the Scissors, by M. H. Beckwith. 

The Recitation, by George H. Betts. 

A Course of Practical Lessons in Hand and Eye Training, 4 Volumes, by A. 
W. Bevis. 

A Special Study of the Incidence of Retardation, by L. B. Blan. 

The Vocational Guidance of Youth, by M. Bloomfield. 

The Educational Theory of Jean Jacques Rosseau, by Wm. Boyd. 

Busy Hands, by I. F. Bowker. 

School Organization, by 8. E. Bray. 

The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools in Germany and United 
States, by John Franklin Brown. 

Fundamental Facts for the Teacher, by E. B. Bryan. 

Public Schools for Girls, by S. A. Burstall, and M. A. Douglas. 

The History of the University of Cambridge from its Origin to 1759, Volumes 
1 and 2, by Edmund Carter. 

Class Teaching and Management, by W. E. Chancellor. 

Experimental Pedagogy and the Psychology of the Child, by Ed. Claperide. 

The Social Composition of the Teaching Population, by L. D. Coffman. 

Eton in the Forties, by A. D. Coleridge. 

The Learning Process, by Stephen Sheldon Colvin. 

The Great Didactic, Part II.—Text, by John Amos Comenius. 

Handbook of Nature Study, by A. B. Comstock. 

Studies in the History of Classical Teaching, by T. Corcoran. 

A New Interpretation of Herbart’s Psychology and Educational Theory, by 
John Davidson. 

Industrial Education Considered in its Relation to the High School Problem, 
by A. D. Dean. 

Of Royal Education: a Fragmentary Treatise, ed. Bulbring, by Daniel Defoe. 

Nature Studies and Fairy Tales, 2 Volumes, by Catherine I. Dodd. 

Tell it Again Stories, by E. T. Dillingham, and A. P. Emerson. 

History of the University and Colleges of Cambridge, Volumes 1 and 2, 
by George Dyer. 

Essays on Practical Education, Volumes 1 and 2, by M. and R. L. Edgeworth. 

Berlin Course of Easy Wood-work, by W. G. Field. 

The School, by J. J. Findlay. 

The Educational Views and Influence of DeWitt Clinton, by E. A. Fitz- 
patrick. 

A Nature Study Guide, by W. 8. Furneaux. 

Education in Early England, by Frederick J. Furnivall 
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Education—Con. 


Annals of Educational Progress in 1910, by J. P. Garber. 

Idols of Education, by C. M. Gayley. 

Lectures and Addresses: Academical, by W. E. Gladstone and Others. 

Manual Training, by Woldemar Goetze. 

Stickwork, by A. H. Goldfinch. 

The Canadian Naturalist, by P. H. Gosse. 

Great Educators of Three Centuries, by F. P. Graves. 

The Educational Ideas of Pestalozzi, by J. A. Green. 

A Primer of Teaching Practice, by J. A. Green and C. Birchenough. 

The Career of the Child, by M. P. E. Groszmann. 

Some Fundamental Verities in Education, by M. P. E. Groszmann. 

Advanced Knife Work, by W. C. A. Hammel. 

Elementary Knife Work, by W. C. A. Hammel. 

Mental Discipline and Educational Values, by W. H. Heck. 

A Text-book in the Principles of Education, by E. N. Henderson. 

Woodwork in the Common School, by F, A. Hinckley. 

What is and What Might Be, by Edmund Holmes. 

Idealism in Education or First Principles in the Making of Men and Women, 
by H. H. Horne. 

Thoughts on Education, L. Huxley, ed. 

The Teacher’s Philosophy In and Out of School, by W. DeWitt Hyde. 

The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts, by A. J. Inglis. 

Education and Statesmanship in India, by H. R. James. 

The Social Factors Affecting Special Supervision, ete., by W. A. Jessup. 

Education as Growth, by L. H. Jones. 

Principles of Education, by W. F. Jones. 

First Lessons in Hand and Eye Training, by Gustav Kalb. 

Education for Citizenship (Prize Essay), by George Kerschensteiner. 

Progress Through the Grades of City Schools, by C. H. Keyes. 

Public Education in Germany and in the United States, by L. R. Klemm. 

Educational Charters and Documents, by A. F. Leach. 

The Educational Theory and Practice of T. H. Green, by A. P. Leland. 

Clay-work, by K. M. Lester. 

School Hygiene, by Robert A. Lyster. 

A History of Eton College (1440-1910) 4th ed. rev., by H. C. Maxwell Lyte. 

The Child and the State, by M. McMillan. 

Auxiliary Education, by B. Maennel. 

The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim in Education, by T. Mark. 

Syllabus of a Course of Study, by Paul Monroe. 

A Cyclopedia of Education, Volume 3, edited by Paul Monroe. 

The Montessori Method, by Maria Montessori. 

The Teacher’s Manual of Object Lessons, by V. T. Murché. 

The Teacher’s Manual of Object Lessons in Elementary Science, Volumes 1, 
2 and 3, by V. T. Murché. 

The Teacher’s Manual of Object Lessons in Geography, by V. T. Murché. 

The Teacher’s Manual of Object Lessons, Junior, by V. T. Murché. 

The Teacher’s Manual of Object Lessons, Senior, by V. T. Murché. 

Constructive Work, by C. E. Newell. 

Educational Pamphlets, by John Nichol and Others. 
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The Ideal Teacher, by G. H. Palmer. 

Choosing a Vocation, by Frank Parsons. 

Outlines of School Administration, by A. C. Perry. 

Dooryard Stories, by C. D. Pierson. 

Tales of a Poultry Farm, by C. D. Pierson. 

The Outlines of Educational Psychology, by Henry William Pyle. 

Spinoza as Educator, by W. L. Rabenort. 

The Aims and Methods of Nature Study, by John Rennie. 

Paper Sloyd, by E. A. Rich. 

The Religious Question in Public Education, by A. Riley, M. E. Sadler, and 
C. Jackson. 

Agricultural Instruction in the Public and High Schools of the United States, 
by C. H. Robison. 

The Economics of Manual Training, by L. Rouillion. 

Hducational Essays, by M. E. Sadler. 

The State and Education: an Historical and Critical Essay, 2nd ed., by 
Charles Henry Schaible. 

The Psychology of Conduct, by H. H. Schroeder. 

Philistine and Genius, by Boris Sidis. 

The Essentials of Character, by E. O. Sisson. 

All the Children of all the People, by William H. Smith. 

The Problem of Vocational Education, by David Sneddon. 

Chapters on the Aims and Practice of Teaching, Frederic Spencer, ed. 

Experiments in Educational Psychology, by Daniel Starch. 

The Question as a measure of Efficiency in instruction, by R. Stevens. 

Music of the Wild, by Gene Stratton-Porter. 

A Brief Course in the Teaching Process, by George Drayton Strayer. 

Plutarch on Education, by Charles W. Super. 

Paper Modelling, by M. Swannell. 

Educational Psychology, by E. L. Thorndike. 

Individuality, by E. L. Thorndike. 

Art for the Eye, by Ross Turner. 

Universities of the World, by Charles Franklin Thwing. 

Causes of the Elimination of Students, etc., by J. K. Van Denburg. 

Rainy Day Pastimes for Children, by Baroness Von Palm. 

School Planning at Home and Abroad, by William H. Webb. 

Forms for Criticism Lessons, by J. Welton. 

The Psychology of Education, by J. Welton. 

The Logical Basis of Education, by J. Welton. 

Principles and Methods of Moral Training, by J. Welton and F. G. Blandford. 

On the Principles of English University Education, 2nd ed., by William 
Whevwell. 

On a Liberal Education in General, by William Whewell. 

Character Lessons in American Biography, by James Terry White. 

When Should a Child Begin School, by W. H. Winch. 

American College and Private School Directory, 1911, pub. by Chicago Educa- 
tional Aid Society, 1911. 

Cambridge University Examination Papers, Michaelmas Term 1910 to Haster, 
1911. 
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Essays on Duty and Discipline, pub. by Cassels: London, 1911. 

Exact Account of the Number, Names, Founders and Years of Foundation 
of Public Schools in England, pub. by Croom: London, 1687. 

Gowan’s Nature Books in 24 Volumes, pub. by Gowans: London, 1909. 

The Irish Educational Year Book: Who’s Who and Diary 1912, pub. by Educa- 
tional Co.: Dublin, 1912. 

New York Teachers’ Monographs, Volumes 11, 12, and 13. 

Outlines of Education Courses in Manchester University. 

Oxford University Examination Papers, Second Public Examination, Trinity 
erm, 1912: 

Report from a Select Committee on the State of Education in England and 
Wales, with the Minutes of Evidence and Index, 1834, pub. by King’s Printer: 
London, 1834. 

Return to an Address to the Honourable the House of Commons 1869. 

Return to an Address to the Municipal Boroughs of Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, of all Schools of the Poorer Classes of Children, pub. by King’s 
Printer: London, 1870. 

Royal Commission on University Education, Ireland. First, Second, Third 
and Final Report, pub. by King’s Printer: Dublin, 1903. 

The Schoolmasters’ Yearbook and Directory, 1910, pub. by Sonnenschein: 
London, 1910. 

Education Commission. Third Report on Schools in Scotland, pub. by 
Constable: Edinburgh, 1868. 

The Story of the Manchester High School for Girls. 

The Tenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
pub. by the University of Chicago Press, 1911. 

Thirteen Essays on Education, by Members of the XIII, published by Percival: 
London, England, 1891. ~ 

Univ ersity of Edinburgh, WEA Papers for Degrees in Art, Sept., 1910, 
July, 1911. 

University of Edinburgh, Examination Papers in Arts, ete., Science, Law, ete. 


Philology 


Dictionary of French and English and Enghsh and French, compiled by John 
Bellows. 

Plan of Work, by G. Burchill and Others. 

The Progressive road to Reading, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, by G. Burchill and 
Others. 

Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition, by G. R. Carpenter. 

Heroes and Greathearts, by John T. Dale. 

Chambers’ Twentieth Century Dictionary, edited by Thomas Davidson. 

Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases, by J. M. Dixon. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, edited by H. W. and F. 
G. Fowler. 

The Infant’s Colored Reader, edited by John Gill. 

The Infant’s Primer, edited by John Gill. 

A Dictionary of Provincial and Archaic Words, by James Orchard Halliwell. 

A Manual of Latin Word Formation, by Paul N. Jenks. 

A Modern English Grammar, by Otto Jesperson. 
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Progress in Language, by Otto Jesperson. 

Phonetic Transcriptions of English Prose, by Daniel Jones. 

The Pronunciation of English, by Daniel Jones. 

The Teaching of Foreign Languages, by F. B. Kirkman. 

The Royal English Dictionary and Word Treasury, by Thomas T. Maclagan. 

A History of Classical Philology, by H. T. Peck. 

English Composition, by F. J. Rahtz. 

English Sounds, by Walter Rippmann. 

Specimens of Enghsh, by Walter Rippmann. 

English Composition from Models, by C. Rooney. 

Alphabets: A Manual of Lettering, etc., by E. F. Strange. 

The History of Language, by Henry Sweet. 

New English Grammar, Logical and Historical, Volumes 1 and 2, by Henry 
Sweet. | 

Spelling Efficiency in Relation to Age, ete., by J. E. Wallin. 

A Complete Latin English and English Latin Dictionary, by John T. White. 

The Graphic English Dictionary, edited by A. M. Williams. 

The Enghsh Language, Volumes 1 and 2, by S. Withers and J. P. Kinard. 

A Modern Dictionary of the English Language, pub. by MacMillan: London, 
LoL. 

Modern Language Teaching: the Official Organ of the Modern Language 
Association, pub. by Black: London. 

Royal Crown Readers. (Second Book), pub. by Nelson: London, 1911. 

Royal Prince Readers, Books 1 to 5. (Royal School Series), pub. by Nelson: 
London, 1911. 

The Royal Princess Readers, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pub. by Nelson: London, 1910. 


Natural Science 


Beginners’ Botany, by L. H. Bailey. 

Botany, by L. H. Bailey. 

First Lessons with Plants, by L. H. Bailey. 

Wonders of Plant Life, by S. L. Bastin. 

Elements of Business Arithmetic, by A. H. Bigelow and W. A. Arnold. 
Modern Science Reader, by R. M. Bird. 

Peeps at the Heavens, by James Blaikie. 

The American Bird Fancier, by D. G. Browne. 

Under the Roof of the Jungle, by C. L. Bull. 

The Pupils’ Arithmetic, Books 1-4, by J. C. Byrnes, and Others. 
A University Text-book of Botany, by D. H. Campbell. 
Text-book of Elementary Biology, by H. J. Campbell. 
Catch Questions in Arithmetic, by A. D. Capel. 

Water, its Origin and Use, by William Coles-Finch. 

The Dawn of British History, by Alice Corkran. 

The Doctrine of Evolution, by H. E. Crampton. 
Elements of Zoology, by C. B. and G. C. Davenport. 
Climate and Weather, by H. N. Dickson. 

Doughty’s Technical Guide, by Thomas Doughty. 

The Propagation of Plants, by Andrew 8S. Fuller. 
Bird Wonders of the Zoo, by Lillian Gask. 
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The Gilbert Arithmetics, 3 Volumes, by C. H. Gleason and C. B. Gilbert. 

North American Index Fossils, Volumes 1 and 2, by A. W. Graban and 
H. W. Shimer. 

Electro-plating, by Paul N. Hasluck. 

The Life Story of a Lion, by Agnes Herbert. 

The Elementary Geography in and About our Islands, by F. D. Herbertson. 

A First Year Physical Chemistry, by T. P. Hilditch. 

Astronomy, by Arthur R. Hinks. 

Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers, by F. Holbrook. 

Paths of the Mound Building Indians, by A. B. Hulbert. 

Simple Problems in Industrial Arithmetic, by B. Hunt. 

The Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation, by Harry C. Jones. 

Commerical Arithmetic: Answers, by G. 8. Kimball. 

Commercial Arithmetic, by G. 8. Kimball. 

The Sea and its Wonders, by Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. 

The Nature and Work of Plants, by Daniel T. Macdougal. 

Advanced Geometry for High Schools: Synthetic and Analytical, by A. H. 
McDougall. 

Getting Acquainted with the Trees, by J. H. McFarland. 

Studies of our Cone Bearing Trees, by E. R. Mosher. 

Studies of our Fruit and Nut Bearing Trees, by E. R. Mosher. 

Studies of our Oaks and Maples, by E. R. Mosher. 

The Pedigree of the English People, by Thomas Nicholas. 

Wild Flowers as they Grow, by H. E. Nuttall. 

Mendelism, by R. C. Punnett. 

More Kindred of the Wild, by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Butterfly and Moth Book, by Elen Robertson-Miller. 

Earth and Sky Every Child Should Know, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 

Trees Every Child Should Know, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 

Wild Animals Every Child Should Know, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 

Introduction to General Science with Experiments, by Percy E. Rowell. 

Secondary-school Mathematics, by R. L. Short and W. H. Elson. 

Electric Toy Making for Amateurs, by T. O’Conor Sloane. 

Electricity Simplified, by T. O’Conor Sloane. 

Standard Electrical Dictionary, by T. O’Conor Sloane. 

The Teaching of Geometry, by D. E. Smith. 

The World’s Minerals, by L. J. Spencer. 

Handbook of Practical Botany, by E. Strasburger. 

Complete Business Arithmetic, by George H. Van Tuyl. 

Electricity in the Service of Man, by R. M. Walmsley. 

Practical Methods in Arithmetic, by J. H. Walsh. 

Marvels of Fish Life, by Francis Ward. 

Arithmetic, Books 1, 2, and 3, by G. Wentworth and D. E. Smith. 

Vocational Algebra, by G. Wentworth and D. E. Smith. 

Mechanics’ Arithmetic, by W. V. Wright. 

Applied Biology: An Elementary Text-book, by Maurice A. Bigelow. 

Canadian Institute Charter and Regulations Adopted. . . 1892, pub. by Copp: 
Toronto. 

(The) Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, pub. by Lovell: Montreal, 1851-68. 
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The Correlation of Mathematical and Science Teaching, pub. by Bell: London, 
HoO9: 

The Teaching of Mathematics in Preparatory Schools, being a Report of 
the Mathematical Association Committee, London, England. 

Reports on the Teaching of Elementary Mathematics 1902-8, pub. by Bell, 
London, 1908. 


Useful Arts 


The Real Cause of Stammering, by Alfred Appelt. 
Needlecraft, by Effie Archer. 
Perfumes and their Preparation, by George W. Askinson. 
Elementary School Agriculture, by E. B. Babcock and C. A. Stebbins. 
Forging, by John Lord Bacon. | 
The Country-life Movement in the United States, by L. H. Bailey. 
The State and the Farmer, by L. H. Bailey. 
Silk Culture, by C. E. Bamford. 
Barry’s Fruit Garden, by P. Barry. 
Switchboards, by William Baxter. 
The Teaching of Agriculture in the High School, by G. A. Bricker. 
The Story of Cotton, by E. C. Brooks. 
Peeps at Industries: Rubber and Sugar, by Hdith A. Browne. 
Soils, by Charles W. Burkett. 
Ginseng, by M. G. Cains. 
_ Principles of Rural Economics, by Thomas N. Carver. 
Advice to Mothers, by P. H. Chavasse. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetables, by F. H. Chittenden. 
Domestic Science, Ida Hood Clark. 
Black’s Medical Dictionary, edited by John D. Comrie. 
Bacteria, Yeasts and Moulds in the Home, by H. W. Conn. 
A Day in a Shipyard, by A. O. Cooke. 
A Day in an Iron-works, by A. O. Cooke. 
A Day with Leather Workers, by A. O. Cooke. 
A Visit to a Coal Mine, by A. O. Cooke. 
A Visit to a Cotton Mill, by A. O. Cooke. 
A Visit to a Woollen Mill, by A. OQ. Cooke. 
The Conquest of Nerves, by J. W. Courtney. 
Wheat Culture, by D. 8. Curtiss. 
Agricultural Education in the Public Schools, by B. M. Davis. 
Wireless Telephones, by J. Erskine-Murray. 
Mushrooms: how to Grow them, by William Falconer. 
Cane Basket Work, 2 Volumes, by Annie Firth. 
Poultry Architecture, by George B. Fiske. 
How to Make a Fruit Garden, by 8. W. Fletcher. 
Carpentry and Woodwork, by Edwin W. Foster. 
Cookery for Little Girls, by O. H. Foster. 
Farm Drainage, by Henry F. French. 
Housekeeping, by Elizabeth Hale Gilman. 
Home Fishing and Home Waters, by Seth Green. 
The New Onion Culture, by T. Greiner. 
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Machine Design, by C. L. Griffin. 

Business Management, 2 Volumes, by J. B. Griffith and G. C. Russell. 

Practical Book-Keeping, by James B. Griffith. 

A book of hand-woven coverlets, by Eliza Calvert Hall. 

How to be Healthy, by J. Halpenny and Lillian B. Ireland. 

Common Weeds of Canada, by D. W. Hamilton. 

Consolidated Library of Modern Cooking and Household Recipes, Volumes 
1 to 5, editcd by Christine Terhune Herrick. 

Compressed Air: its Production, Uses and Application, by Gardner D. Hiscox. 

The Health Index of Children, by E. B. Hoag. 

Mechanics Indoors and Out, by Fred. T’. Hodgson. 

Stair-Building and the Steel Square, by F. T. Hodgson and M. Williams. 

A Manual of School Hygiene, by E. W. Hope and E. A. Browne. 

The Story of the Soil, by C. G. Hopkins. 

Alcohol and the Human Body, by V. Horsley and M. D. Sturge. 

Lowney’s Cook Book, by M. W. Howard. 

A Handbook of Health, by Wood Hutchinson. 

Longman’s Complete Course of Needlework, etc., by T. M. James. 

The Peanut Plant, by B. W. Jones. 

Principles of Human Nutrition, by W. H. Jordan. 

Elements of Woodwork, by Charles M. King. 

Irrigation and Drainage, by F. H. King. 

Ventilation for Dwellings, Rural Schools and Stables, by F. H. King. 

Electric Wiring and Lighting, by C. E. Knox and G. C. Shaad. 

Popular Handbook for Cement and Concrete Users, by M. H. Lewis and A. 
H. Chandler. 

Pins and Pincushions, by E. D. Longman and 8. Loch. 

Home Nursing, by I. Macdonald. 

Handicraft for Girls, by I. McGlauflin. 

Farm Boys and Girls, by William A. McKeever. 

Health and Disease, by W. Leslie Mackenzie. 

A Manual of Practical Farming, by John McLennan. 

Beginnings in Agriculture, by Albert Russell Mann. 

Tool Making, by E. R. Markham. 

Firebrands, by F. E. Martin and G. M. Davis. 

Home Nursing, by Florence Lessels Mather. 

Strength of Materials, by E. R. Maurer. 

Outdoor Work, by Mary Rogers Miller. 

The Abuse of the Singing and Speaking Voice, by E. J. Moure and A. Bouyer. 

Object Lessons in Domestic Economy, 2 Volumes, by V. T. Murché. 

Weaving, by H. W. Nelson and F. C. Brown. 

The Salmon Fisheries of the St. Lawrence, by Richard Nettle. 

Sheet-metal Work, by William Neubecker. 

The Little Book of Beauty, by Mrs. Noble. 

One Hundred Lessons in Agriculture, by A. W. Nolan. 

Wood and Forest, by William Noyes. 

Rural Hygiene, by Henry N. Ogden. 

Weeds of the Farm and Garden, by L. H. Pammel. 

Practical Dietetics, by A. F. Pattee. 
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The Land we Live in, by O. W. Price. 

Handicrafts in the Home, by M. T. Priestman. 

Poultry Breeding: a Complete Guide for Keepers of Poultry, by Miller Purvis. 
‘ Telephone Construction, Installation, etc., by W. H. Radcliffe and H. C. 
Cushing. 

Household Foes, by Alice Ravenhill. 

Pattern Making, by James Ritchie. 

Laboratory Guide of Industrial Chemistry, by Allen Rogers. 

Farm Dairying, by Laura Rose. 

First Lessons on Agriculture, by Egerton Ryerson. 

Nerves in Disorder, by Alfred T. Schofield. 

Nerves in Order or the Maintenance of Health, by Alfred T: Schofield. 

Gardening and Farming, by Ellen Eddy Shaw. . 

Working in Metals, by Charles Conrad Sleffel. 

Electricians’ Handy Book, by T. O’Conor Sloane. 

How to Become a Successful Electrician, by T. O’Conor Sloane. 

What a Father Should Tell His Little Boy, by Isabella Thompson Smart. 

What a Father Should Tell His Son, by Isabella Thompson Smart. 

What a Mother Should Tell Her Little Girl, by Isabella Thompson Smart. 

What a Mother Should Tell Her Daughter, by Isabella Thompson Smart. 

Irrigation for the Farm Garden and Orchard, by Henry Stewart. 

Foundry Work, by W. C. Stimpson. 

Rafia Work, by M. Swannell. 

Bank Bookkeeping, by C. A. Sweetland. 

Department Store Accounts, by C. A. Sweetland. 

The Making of a Great Canadian Railway, by F. A. Talbot. 

Carpentry and Joinery, by G. Townsend. 

Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden, by Mary Treat. 

Machine Shop Work, by F. W. Turner. 

Varied Occupations in Weaving, by Louisa Walker. 

Nelson’s Woodwork for Schools: a Course of Manual Training, by Jerome 
Wallace. 

Timber and Tools: a Text-book for Manual Training Classes, by Jerome 
Wallace. 

Principles and Methods of Physical Education and Hygiene, by W. P. Welpton. 

Home Decoration, by Charles Franklin Warner. 

Food and Feeding in Health and Disease, by Chalmers Watson. 

Vegetable Gardening, by Ralph L. Watts. 

Open Air, by William E. Watt. 

Irrigation Farming, by L. M. Wilcox. 

Broom-corn and Brooms. Pub. Judd: New York, 1911. 

Electricity and its Everyday Uses, by John F. Woodhull. 

The Making of a Trade School, by M. S. Woolman. 

Canary Birds. Pub. Judd: New York, 1911. 

City and Guilds of London Institute. Department of Technology. Pro- 
gramme, 1911. 

Health Culture for Busy Men. Pub. Cassels: London, 1912. 

Health Habits and How to Train Them. Pub. Cassels: London, 1912. 

Healthy Brain and Healthy Body, pub. London: Cassells, 1912. 
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Lectures to Printers’ Apprentices, pub., Boston School of Printing, n.d. 

Manual of Flax Culture, pub. New York: Judd, 1883. 

New (The) Home Cook Book, pub. Chicago: McClurg, 1911. 

Profits in Poultry. Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable 
Management, pub. Judd: New York, 1911. 

Thousand (A) and One Cookery Recipes, pub. Cassells: London, 1912. 


Fine Arts 


A Fisherman’s Summer in Canada, by F. G. Aflalo. 

Play: Comprising Games for Kindergarten, etc., by Emmett Dunn Angell. 

‘The Happy Garden, by Mary Ansell. 

Art in Great Britain and ene, by W Cae Mees: 

Augsburg’s Drawing Books, 1, 2, and 3; Text Books, by D. R. Augsburg. 

Drawing with Colored ee by D. R. Neneh 

Operas Every Child Should Know, edited by Dolores Bacon. 

Manual of Gardening, by L. H. Bailey. 

Design in Theory and Practice, by I. A. Batchelder. 

The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters, by Perey Bate. 

The Field and Forest Handy Book, by D. C. Beard. 

The Training of the Memory in Art. by L. de Boisbaudran. 

Architectural Drawing and Lettering, by F. A. Bourne, H. VV. von. Holst, and 
F. C. Brown. 

Water Colours in the Schoolroom, by Milton Bradley 

Study of the Orders, by F. C. Brown and others. 

The Arts and Crafts of our Teutonic Forefathers, by G. B. Brown. 

Decorative Brush-work and Hlementary Design, by Henry Cadness. 

A Guide to Pictures for Beginners and Students, by C. H. Caffin. 

How to Study Pictures, by C. H. Caffin. 

The Ovananiche and Its Canadian Hnvironment, by E. T. D. Chambers. 

Stories of Art and Artists, by C. EH. Clement. 

Perpetual Carnations, by ie: J. Cooke. 

Old Masters and New, by Kenyon Cox. 

Mechanical Drawing, by A. K. Cross. 

Orchids for Everyone, by C. H. Curtis. 

School Drawing, by F. H. Daniels. 

Alphabets Old and New, by Lewis F. Day. 

The Signists’ Book of Modern Alphabets, by F. Delamotte. 

Making a Lawn, by Luke J. Doogue. 

The Practical Flower Garden, by Helena R. Ely.- 

How to Enjoy Pictures, by M. S. Emery. 

Freehand and Perspective Drawing, by H. E. Everett and W. H. Lawrence. 

Lectures on Sculpture, by John Flaxman. 

The Book of Decorative Furniture, 2 Volumes. by Edwin Foley. 

‘the Kssentials of Lettering, by T. BE. French and R. Meiklejohn. 

A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, by Ernest Arthur Gardner. 

A Grammar of Greek Art, by Percy Gardner. 

A Manual of Historic Ornament, by Richard Glazier. 

Roman and Medieval Art, by W. H. Goodyear. 

Renaissance and Modern Art, by Wm. H. Goodyear. 
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Lan:lscape Painting and Modern Dutch Artists, by E. B. Greenshields. 

The Boy Craftsman, by A. Neely Hall. 

Handicraft for Boys, by A. Nelly Hall. 

Class-room Practice in Design, by J. P. Haney. 

Great Artists, 5 Volumes, by Jennie Hillis Meysor. 

Masterpieces in Colour, 43 Books, edited by T’. Leman Hare. 

Landscape Painting, by B. Harrison. 

The Craftsman’s Plant-book, by Richard G. Hatton. 

The World’s Painters and their Pictures, by D. L. Hoyt. 

The Window Flower Garden, by Juhus J. Heinrich. 

Kasy Steps to Architecture, by F. T. Hodgson. 

Manuscript and Inscription Letters for Schools and Classes, by Mdward 
Johnston. 

Writing and Illuminating and Lettering, 3rd ed., by Edward Johnston. 

Mechanical Drawing, by Ervin Ienison. 

Practical Hints for Art Students, by C. A. Lasar. 

Drawing and Designing, by C. G. Leland. 

Architecture, by W. R. Lethaby. 
A Text-book of the History of Sculpture, by A. Marquand and A. L. Froth- 
ingham. | 

Outdoor Sports and Games, by Claude H. Miller. 

The Essentials of Perspective, by L. W. ‘Miller. 

Parsons on the Rose, by 8. B. Parsons. 

Apollo, by S. Reinach. 

Art in Northern Italy, by Corrado Ricci. 

Let’s Make a Flower Garden, by Hanna Rion. 

Voice Training for School Children, by Frank R. Rix. 

African Game Trails, by Theodore Roosevelt. 

Dinstinctive Homes of Moderate Cost, by Henry A. Saylor. 

Making a Rose Garden, by Henry H. Saylor. 

Book of Alphabets, by H. W. Shaylor. 

Your Plants, by James Sheehan. 

Industrial Drawing and Geometry, by Henry J. Spooner. 

A History of Greek Art, by F. B. ‘Tarbell. 

Elementary Art Teaching, by E. R. Taylor. 

Drawing and Design, by E. R. Taylor. 

The Complete Gardener, by H. H. Thomas. 

The Garden at Home, by H. H. Thomas. 

Mechanical Manual, by L. 8. Uhompson. 

Dancing, Ancient and Modern, by Ethel L. Urlin. 

Nelson’s New Drawing Course, by J. Vaughan. 

Gardens in their Seasons, by C. Von Wyss. 

Historic Ornament, 2 Volumes, by James Ward. 

Modern Perspective and Plates Accompanying It, by William R. Ware. 

The Bulb Book, by John Weathers. 

Picture Study in Elementary Schools, 2 Volumes, by L. L. W. Wilson. 

Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens, by Walter P. Wright. 

Art Education for High Schools. Pubr., Prang, Chicago. 

Gowans’ Art Books, Nos. 1—46. Pub. by Gowans, London, 1911. 
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How to Make a Flower Garden. Publisher, Doubleday, New York, 1910. 

Opera Stories. Publisher, Mason, Boston, 1912. 

Three Hundred 'lhings a Bright Boy Can Do. Publsher, Musson, Toronto. 
1910. 


Literature 


The Upas Tree, by Florence L. Barclay. 

Through the Postern Gate, by F. L. Barclay. 

Peter and Wendy, by J. M. Barrie. 

At the Sign of the Beaver, by S. M. Baylis. 

The Reader’s Shakespeare, Volumes 2 and 3, by D. C. Bell. 

First and Last, by H. Belloc. 

On K verything, by H. Belloc. 

On Nothing and Kindred Subjects, by H. Belloc. 

On Something, by H. Belloc. 

None Other Gods, by K. H. Benson. 

The Secret Garden, by F. H. Burnett. 

Prose that Every Child Should Know, edited by Mary E. Burt. 

Open Trails, by Janey Canuck. 

The Friendship of Art, by Bliss Carman. 

The Poetry of Life, by Bliss Carman. 

The Boss of Wind River, by A. M. Chisholm. 

Practical Public Speaking, by S. H. Clark and F. M. Blanchard. 

Success in Literature, by W. M. Colles and H. Cresswell. 

Corporal Cameron, by Ralph Connor. 

Theories of Style, by Lane Cooper. 

The Scott Originals, by W. S. Crockett. 

Stories from the Faerie Queene, bv L: H. Dawson. 

Christmas Stories from “Household Words,” etc., 2 Vols., by Charles Dickens. 

The French Ideal, by Madame Duclaux. 

Stories from Scottish History, by Madalen Edgar. 

Stories from the Earthly Paradise, by Madalen Edgar. 

The Broad Highway, by Jeffery Farnol. 

Old Greek Nature Stories, by F. A. Farrar. 

The Essays of Michael, Lord of Montaigne, 3 Volumes, done into English by 
John Florio. 

Nelson’s Literature Readers, No. 1, by Richard Garnett. 

Love in Manitoba, by E. A. W. Guill. 

Stories from Don Quixote, by H. Ll. Havell. 

Stories from Greek Tragedy, by H. L. Havell. 

Stories from Herodotus, by H. L. Havell. 

Stories from The Aineid, by H. L. Havell. 

Stories from the Iliad, by H. L. Havell. 

Stories from The Odyssey, by H. L. Havell. 

Stories from Thucydides, by H. L. Havell. 

Stories from Xenophon, by H. L. Havell. 

An Introduction to the Study of Literature, by William H. Hudson. 

Cuchulain, by Eleanor Hull. 

Favorite Greek Myths, by Lilian S. Hyde. 
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Ramona, by Helen Jackson. 

Shakespeare Bibliography, by Wiliam Jaggard. 

The Silver Maple, by Marian Iseith. 

‘The Speech for Special Occasions, by HE. A. Knapp and J. C. French. 

The Singer of the Kootenay, by R. E. Knowles. 

Legends of Greece and Rome, by G. H. Kupfer. 

The Freebooters of the Wilderness, by Agnes C. Laut. 

Literary Lapses, by Stephen Leacock. 

Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, by Stephen Leacock. 

Nonsense Novels, by Stephen Leacock. 

The French Renaissance in England, by Sidney Lee. 

Us and Our Empire, by Amy LeFeuvre. 

Maple Leaves, by J. McPherson LeMoine. 

Tales of Old Toronto, by Suzanne Marny. 

The Friendship of Books and other Lectures, by F. D. Maurice. 

The Rhetorical Principles of Narration, by C. L. Maxey. 

Chronicles of Avonlea, by L. M. Montgomery. 

The Gateway to Romance, by William Morris. 

World Literature, by R. G. Moulton. 

Mother, by Kathleen Norris. 

A Shakespeare Glossary, by C. T. Onions. 

On the Iron at Big Cloud, by F. L. Packard. 

Cumner’s Son and other South Sea Folk, by Gilbert Parker. 

The March of the White Guard, by Gilbert Parker. 

Nortnern Lights, by Gilbert Parker. 

The Weavers, by Gilbert Parker. 

The Renaissance, by Walter Pater. 

Tihe Straight Road, by M. L. C. Pickthall. 

The Dickens Dictionary, by G. O. Pierce. 

The Millers at Pencroft, by C. D. Pierson. 

Three Little Millers, by C. D. Pierson. 

Stories from the Old Testament, by 8. Platt. 

Ruskin on Pictures. Pub. by Allen: London, 1902. 

Tales of Wallace and Bruce, by Walter Scott, Selected by Madalen Edgar. 

The Gateway to Shakespeare. Pub. by Nelson, n.d. 

English Quotations, by Robinson Smith. 

The Story of Hereward, by D. C. Stedman. 

Freckles, by Gene Stratton-Porter. 

The Harvester, by Gene Stratton-Porter. 

The Song of the Cardinal, by Gene Stratton-Porter. 

At the Foot of the Rainbow, by Gene Stratton-Porter. © 

A Girl of the Limberlost, by Gene Stratton-Porter. 

An Introduction to the English Classics, by W. P. Trent, C. L. Hanson, and 
W. T. Brewster. 

The Unknown Quantity, by Henry Van Dyke. 

The Sad Shepherd: a Christmas Story, by Henry Van Dyke. 

What Great Men Have Said About Great Men: A Dictionary of Quotations, by 
William Whale. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature, Volume 8. “The Age of Dry- 
den,” edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 

31 E. 
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The Search for Molly Marling, by Emily P. Weaver. 

The Trouble Man or the Wards of St. James, by Emily P. Weaver. 

Two Centuries of the English Novel, by Harold Williams. 

The Book of Rustem, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 

Britain Long Ago, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 

Told by the Northmen, by EH. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 

Macmillan’s Pocket Edition: American and English Classics, 59 Books. 

The Principles of Effective Debating, Debating Societies, ete. | Wisconsin 
University. 

World’s Classics, 14 Books. Pub., Frowde, London, 1904-1910. 


Poetry 


The Claims of French Poetry, by John C. Bailey. 

The Browning Cyclopedia, by Edward Berdoe. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 

A Complete Concordance to the Poems and Songs of Robert Burns, edited by 
J. B. Reid. 

The Rough Rider and other Poems, by Bliss Carman. 
Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics, by Bliss Carman. 

Poetical Works of John Dryden. 

. Emerson’s Earlier Poems, by R. W. Emerson. 

Flint and Feather, by E. Pauline Johnson. 

Fables Canadiennes, by L. P. Le May. 

Songs of the the Makers of Canada, by John Daniel Logan. 

A Collection of Eighteenth Century Verse, edited by Margaret Lynn. 

A Lay of Empire, by J. B. Mackenzie. 

Irish Poems, by Arthur Stringer. 

The Language and Metre of Chaucer, by B. Ten Brink. 

The Gateway to Tennyson, published by Nelson. 

‘The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 

The Poems of Henry Van Dyke. 

A Wreath of Canadian Song, by C. M. Whyte-Edgar. 

Tales of the Porcupine Trails, by W. Milton Yorke. 


History 


Ten Thousand Miles through Canada, by Joseph Adams. 

The Place of History in Education, by J. W. Allen. 

The North-West Passage, 2 volumes, by Roald Amunsden. 

History of the War with America, France, Spain, and Holland, Volume [V., 
by John Andrews. 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold, by James Baldwin. 

Thirty More Famous Stories Retold, by James Baldwin. 

Atlas for Canadian Schools, by A. G. Bartholomew. 

Observations on the Inhabitants, Climate .... in Canada, 1751, by John 
Bartram. 

Medieval Europe, by Kenneth Bell. 

The French Revolution, by Hilaire Belloc. 

The Other Side, How It Struck Us, by C. B. Berry. 

Stories from British History (B.c. 54—a.p. 1485), by Tom Bevan. 
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A History of the Ancient World, by G. W. Botsford. 

France Under the Republic, by J. C. Bracq. 

Canada, by A. G. Bradley. 

From Island to Empire, by C. A. G. Bridge. 

Commercial Geography, by A. P. Brigham. 

Index and Dictionary of Canadian History (Makers of Canada Series), edited 
by L. J. Burpee and A. G. Doughty. 

Karly England and French Voyages, by Henry 8. Burrage. 

Buri’s Illustrated Guide to the Connecticut Valley, 186%, by Henry M. Burt. 

Red Cloud, by W. F. Butler. 

The Exploration of Australia, by Albert F. Calvert. 

The Scotsman in Canada, Volume 1, Eastern Canada, by Wilfred Campbell. 

The Scotsman in Canada, Volume 2, Western Canada, by George Bryce. 

How the World is Clothed, by Frank G. Carpenter. 

How the World is Housed, by Frank G. Carpenter. 

Canada’s West and Farther West, by Frank Carrel. 

Modern England, by Louis Cazamian. 

History and General Description of New France, 6 volumes, by P. F. X. 
Charlevoix. 

Our Vacations: Where to Go, How to Go, and How to Enjoy Them, 1874, by 
Frank E. Clark. 

Canadian Types of the Old Regime, by Charles W. Colby. 

The Canadian Rockies, by A. P. Coleman. 

The West in the East from an American Point of View, by Price Collier. 

The Discovery of Australia, by George Collingridge. 

One Irish Summer, by Wiliam E. Curtis. 

Hand-book for the City of Montreal, by 8S. E. Dawson. 

Personal Narrative of Travels in the United States and Canada in 1826, by 
F. F. De Roos. 

American Colonial Government, by Olive Morton Dickerson. 

Greater Britain: A Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries, by Sir 
Charles Wentworth Dilke. 

The Siege of Quebec and the Battle of the Plains of Abraham, by N. E. 
Dionne. 

The Dominion of New Zealand, by A. P. Douglas. 

Recollections of Travels Abroad, by A. J. Duffield. 

The History of King’s County, Nova Scotia, by A. W. H. Eaton. 

Common Sense Exercises in Geography, by Seymour Haton. 

Panama, by Albert Edwards. 

Reminiscences of Early Settlers and Other Records: Elgin County, edited by 
C. O. Ermatinger. 

An Englishwoman’s Experience in America, by M. Finch. 

The Tale of the Great Mutiny, by W. H. Fitchett. 

A School History of England, by C. R. L. Fletcher and R. Kipling. 

A School Atlas of English History, edited by 8S. R. Gardiner. 

Gass’s Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, by Patrick Gass. 

Scots in Canada, by John Murray Gibbon. 

The Civilization of China, by Herbert A. Giles. 

Peculiarities of American Cities, by Williard Glazier, 
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Commercial Geography, by E. C. Kk. Gonner. 

Labrador: Its Discovery, Exploration, and Development, by W. G. Gosling. 

Facts and Observations Respecting Canada, by C. F. Grece. 

History in Biography, Volume 2, Edward IT. to Richard ITT., by A. D. Green- 
wood. 

A Tour in the States and Canada, by Thomas Greenwood. 

Down North on the Labrador, by Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

The History of Windsor and Its Neighborhood, by James Hakewell. 

Travels in Canada and the United States in 1816 and 1817, by Francis Hall. 

The Old Inns of Old England, 2 volumes, by Charles G. Harper. 

Two Country Walks in Canada, by Arnold Haultain. 

Crete the Forerunner of Greece, by C. H. and H. B. Hawes. 

The British Empire and Its History, by E. G. Hawke. 

The Emigrant, by Sir Francis B. Head. 

A Journey from Prince of Wales’ Fort in Hudson Bay to the Northern Ocean, 
1769—1772, Volume VI., by Samuel Hearne. 

A New Discovery of a Vast Country, 2 volumes, by Louis Hennepin. 

A Handbook of Geography, Volume I., General Geography of the British Isles 
and Kurope, by A. J. Herbertson. 

The Evolution of the Prairie Provinces, by W. 8. Herrington. 

Explorations in the Interior of the Labrador Peninsula, by Henry Youle 
Hind. 

Peoples and Problems of India, by 'T. W. Holderness. 

The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1911, by J. Castell Hopkins. 

Pictures of British History, by E. L. Hoskyn. 

Annals of North America, 1492—1877, by Edward Howland. 

The King’s Empire and How It Grew, by M. L., pub. by Bickers: London, 
TO Tae 

Naval Occurrences, by Wiiham James. 

The History of the Thirteen Colonies of North America, 1497—1763, by 
Reginald W. Jeffery. 

The New Europe, by R. W. Jeffery. 

The Picturesque St. Lawrence, by Clifton Johnston. 

Highways and Byways of the Rocky Mountains, by Clifton Johnston. 

The Opening Up of Africa, by H. H. Johnston. 

Shamrock Land: A Ramble Through Ireland, by Plummer F. Jones. 

A History of England for Schools, by M. W. Keatinge and N. L. Frazer. 

Souree-book of English History, by E. K. Kendall. 

The Growth of the British Empire, by P. H. and A. C. Kerr. 

New Voyages to North America, 2 volumes, by Baron de Lahontan. 

Patriots and Tyrants, by M. F. Lansing. 

Queen Victoria, by Sidney Lee. 

Historical and Sporting Notes on Quebec and Its Environs, by J. M. Lemoine. 

The Legends of the St. Lawrence, by J. MeP. Lemoine. 

The History of New France, Volume 2, by Mare Lescarbot. 

The Old North Trail, by Walter McClintock. 

History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, by J. F. McCurdy. 

Betty in Canada, by E. B. McDonald and J. Dalrymple 

Boris in Russia, by E. B. McDonald and J. Dalrymple. 
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Fritz in Germany, by E. B. McDonald and J. Dalrymple. 

Hassan in Egypt, by E. B. McDonald and J. Dalrymple. 

Kathleen in Ireland, by E. B. McDonald and J. Dalrymple. 

Manuel in Mexico, by E. B. McDonald and J. Dalrymple. 

‘Marta in Holland, by E. B. McDonald and J. Dalrymple. 

Rafael in Italy, by E. B. McDonald and J. Dalrymple. 

Ume San in Japan, by E. B. McDonald and J. Dalrymple. 

On Western Trails in the Harly Seventies, by John McDougall. 

Wa-pee-moos-tooch or White Buffalo, by John McDougall. 

What is My Country? My Country is the Empire, Canada is My Home, by 
Percy Machell. 

‘The Court Houses of a Century, compiled, by Kenneth W. McKay. 

Notes of a Twenty-five Years’ Service in the Hudson Bay Territory, by John 
McLean. 

Histoire des Abenakis, by L’Abbe J. A. Maurault. 

Roughing it in the Bush; or, Life in Canada, by Susanna Moodie. 

A Study in Nationality, by J. V. Morgan. 

Philips’ New Historical Atlas for Students, by Ramsay Muir. 

The High Road of Empire, by A. H. Hallam Murray. 

An ron History, by D. S. Muzzey. 

Modern Geography, by Marion J. New! bigin. 

A History of the Peninsular War, V olume 4, by Charles Sica 

Our Empire Overseas, by H. W. Palmer. 

Historic Handbook of the Northern Tour, by Francis Parkman. 

A Glimpse of the United States, etc., by E. Patten. 

A History of the County of Pictou, Nova Scotia, by George Patterson. 

Ancient Monuments and Ruined Cities, by 8. D. Peet. 

The Cliff Dwellers and Pueblos, by 8S. D. Peet. 

Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies, by 8. D. Peet. 

The Mound Builders, by 8. D. Peet. 

Myths and Symbols, by 8. D. Peet. 

The Fall of the Old Order, by Ierne L. Plunket. 

The History of England, by A. F. Pollard. 

A Commercial Geography of the British Empire, by Ernest Protheroe. 

Scotland, by R. S. Rait. 

Commercial Geography, by E. Van Dyke Robinson. 

The New History: Essays Illustrating the Modern Historical Outlook, by 
James Harvey Robinson. 

The Great Country, by George Rose. 

From Conquest to Charter (1066—-1215), by Estelle Ross. 

My Diary North and South, by William H. Russell. 

Dictionaire de la Langve Huronne, by F. G. Sagard. 

Old Indian Trails, by Mary T. 8. Schaffer. 

The Indian in His Wigwam, or Characteristics of the Red Race, by Henry R. 
Schoolcraft. 

Information Respecting the History, Conditions and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States, by Henry R. Schoolcraft. 

Five Little Strangers, by J. A. Schwartz. 

Seeing Canada and the South, by H. Percy Scott. 
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The Veddas, by C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann. 

Morven, by Robert Sellar. 

The Arctic Prairies, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 

The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon, by Charles Sheldon. 

Pine Forests and Hacmatack Clearings, by Lt.-Colonel Sleigh, 

The Ainu Group, by F. Starr. 

Adventures in the Far North, edited by Herbert Strang. 

Adventures in the Far West, edited by Herbert Strang. 

The Great Explorers, edited by Herbert Strang. 

The Great Fight for Canada, Edited by Herbert Strang. 

The Romance of Canada, edited by Herbert Strang. 

Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and... . Coast of Gulf of 
Mexico, by John R. Swanton. 

Analysis of English History, by C. W. A. Tait. 

The New Garden of Canada, by F. A. Talbot. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation, by Emmeline M. Tanner. 

Heroes of the Middle Ages, by Eva March Tappan. 

World Geography, by R. S. Tarr and F. M. McMurray. 

Picturesque Europe, 3 volumes, by Bayard Taylor. 

Alberta: An Account of Its Wealth and Progress, by Leo Thwaite. 

British North America: The English People Over Seas, by A. W. Tilby. 

Reminiscences of the Yukon, by Stratford Tolemache. 

A Short History of the American People, by EK. H. L. Turpin. 

The Fair Dominion, by R. EH. Vernéde. 

Cape Breton, Canada, by C. W. Vernon. 

A Geography of the World, by B. C. Wallis. 

The Cambridge Modern History Atlas, edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero 
and others. 

The Groundwork of British History, by G. T. Warner and C. H. K. Marten. 

The Selkirk Mountains, by A. O. Wheeler. 

The Selkirk Range, 2 volumes, by A. O. Wheeler. 

Life of Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne-gen alias Thomas Williams, by Eleazer Williams. 

Nova Scotia: The Province that has been Passed by, by Beccles Willson. 

Barbora: Our Little Bohemian Cousin, by C. V. Winlow. 

The Story of the Crusades, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 

Tales of Harly England, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 

Famous Voyages of the Great Discoverers, by Eric Wood. 

Ontario High Schoo] History of England, by George M. Wrong. 

The Germans, by I. A. R. Wylie. 

Harold, First of the Vikings, by Charles Young. 

Appleton’s General Guide to the United States and Canada, pub. Black, Edin- 
burgh, 1882. 

British American Guide Book .... to Canada and the United States, 1st ed., 
pub. Bailliere, N.Y., 1859. 

Cambridge Historical Readers, 5 volumes, pub. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1911. 

Canada’s Alaskan Dismemberment, by George Canning. 

Chambers’ Summary of English History, pub. Chambers, London. 

Chambers’ New Historical Readers, 6 volumes, pub. Chambers, London, 1892- 
1894. 
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Children of the World, pub. Boston: Educational Publishing Company. 

Collection de Manuscrits Contenant lettres, etc., a la Nouvelle—France, 4 
volumes, pub. Cote, Quebec, 1893. 

Collins’ Railway and Emigrants’ Map of Canada and Lower Provinces of 
British North America, pub. Collins, London, 1854. 

Harmsworth (The) Atlas and Gazetteer, pub. Harmsworth, London. 

Harper’s Statistical Gazetteer of the World, with Maps to accompany it, pub. 
Harper, N.Y., 1855. 

Historical Sketches of the County of Elgin, pub. St. Thomas: Times Printing 
Co., 1895. 

Lennox and Addington Historical Society, 3 volumes. 

Mackenzie’s History of Scotland: a New and Revised Kdition for Use in 
Schools, pub. Nelson, London. 

Macmillan’s Geography Readers, 2 volumes, pub. Macmillan, London, 1905-7. 

The Northern Traveller, pub. Disturnell, N.Y., 1844. 

Ontario Public School History of Canada, pub. Morang, Toronto, 1911. 

Peeps at Many Lands, 41 volumes, pub. Black, London, 1910. 

Peeps at Great Cities, 6 volumes, pub. Black, London, 1910. 

Philip’s Chamber of Commerce Atlas, pub. Philip, London, 1912. 

Picture (The) of Quebec, pub. Ruthven, Quebec, 1831. 

Renouf’s Political and Relief Model Atlas, pub. Renouf, Montreal. 

The Story of the Earth and Its Peoples, pub. Nelson, London, 1912. 

Year (A) Book and Almanac of Newfoundland, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, pub. 
St. Johns, N.F. 


Biography 


Louisa May Alcott, by Belle Moses. 

The Life of Sir Joseph Banks, by Edward Smith. 

Reminiscences of Rosa Bonheur, by Theodore Stanton. 

The Life of Robert Browning, by W. Hall Griffin. 

The Brownings, Their Life and Art, by Lilian Whiting. 

Sir William Butler, by W. F. Butler. 

Lewis Carroll, by Belle Moses. 

Edison, His Life and Inventions, 2 volumes, by F. L. Dyer and T. C. Martin. 

The Life of F.M., H.R.H. Edward Duke of Kent, by W. J. Anderson. 

Correspondence and Papers of William Edwards. 

The Life of David Garrick, by Percy Fitzgerald. 

The Life of George Joachim Goschen, 2 volumes, by A. D. Elliot. 

Hume, by Professor Huxley. 

Spanish John, by William McLennan. 

Selections from the Addresses, Inaugurals, etc., of Abraham Lincoln. 

David Livingstone, by C. 8. Horne. 

Locke, by Thomas Fowler. 

The Life and Letters of Martin Luther, by Preserved Smith. 

Martin Luther, the Man and His Work, by A. 'T. McGiffert. 

Geo. Millward McDougall, by John McDougall. 

George Meredith, His Life and Art in Anecdote and Criticism, by J. A. Ham- 
merton. 

Florence Nightingale, by L. E. Richards. 
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Old and New Canada, 1753-1884. Historic Scenes and Social Pictures, or the 
Life of Joseph-Francois Perrault. 

William Pitt and National Revival, by J. Holland Rose. 

Noah Porter, by George 8. Merriam. 

Robespierre, by Hilaire Belloc. 

Commodore John Rodgers, by C. O. Paullin. 

Rousseau and his “Emile,” by O. H. Lang. 

Robert Louis Stevenson in Califormia, by K. D. Osbourne. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, by C. E. and L. B. Stowe. 

The Story of Tecumseh, by N. 8. Gurd. 

Tolstoi, by Roman Rolland. 

The Great Duke, 2 volumes, by W. H. Fitchett. 

General Wolfe, by Edward Salmon. 

Wolfe, by A. G. Bradley. 

Canadian (The) Men and Women of the Time, 1st ed., edited by Henry James 
Morgan, pub. by Briggs, Toronto, 1898. 

Canadian (The) Men and Women of the Time, 2nd ed., edited by Henry James 
Morgan, pub. by Briggs, Toronto, 1912. 

Canadian (he) Who’s Who, pub. by The Times, London, 1910. 
Century (The) Cyclopedia of Names, edited by Benjamin E. Smith, pub. by The 
Times, London. 

Dictionary (A) of English Authors, by R. F. Sharp. 

Forty Years of Song, by Emma Albani. 5 

Historical Portraits, Volume I., Richard II. to Henry Wriothesley, 1400-1600, 
by C. R. Fletcher and KH. Walker. 

Historical Portraits, Volume IT., 1600-1700, by H. B. Butler, C. R. L. Flet- 
cher, and E. Walker. 

Illustrated Guide to the House of Commons, Ottawa, 1875, by F. R. E. 
Campeau. 

The Leaves of the Tree, by A. C. Benson. 

Masters of Achievement, by Henry W. Ruoff. 

Men and Wemen of America: A Biographical Dictionary of Contemporaries, 
pub. Hamersley, New York, 1910. 

Reminiscences, by Richard Cartwright. 

Twenty Years at Hull-house, by Jane Addams. 

Victorian (The) Chancellors, 2 Volumes, by J. B. Atlay. 

Who’s Who, 1912, pub. Black, London, 1912. 


REPORTS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS RELATING TO EDUCATION, ETC., RECEIVED 
DURING 1912. 


REPORTS FROM ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, ETC. 


London County Council: (1) Annual Report of the Council, 1910, Volumes 
1-4; (2) Conference of Teachers, 1912, Report of Proceedings; (3) Education 
Committee, report of a conference on the teaching of history in London elementarv 
schools; (4) Education Committee, report of a conference on the teaching of handi- 
craft in London elementary schools, 1912; (5) Education Committee, report on 
vacation schools and organized vacation play. 
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Board of Education, London: (1) Board of Education Report for the year 
1910-11; (2) Sylabuses of Science and Technology for 1911-12 applicable to 
Technical Schools and Classes for further education in England and Wales; (3) 
Syllabus of the Certificate Examination of the Board of Education for Teachers 
in Elementary Schools, 1914, and Syllabus of the Preliminary Examination for 
the Elementary School Teachers’ Certificate, 1914; (4) Statistics of Public Edu- 
cation in England and Wales, Part I., Education Statistics 1910-11; (5) Part ITI. 
Financial Statistics, 1909-10-11; (6) List of Accessions to the Board of Educa- 
tion Library Nos. 3 and 4, 1911; (7) Index to List of Accessions to the Board of 
Hducation Library, 1911; (8) Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vol. 25; 
(9) Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vols. 26 and 27, “The Teaching of 
Mathematics in the United Kingdom, Parts I. and II.”; (10) Code of Reeula- 
tions for Public Elementary Schools in England, 1912; (11) Code of Regulations 
for Public Elementary Schools in England (excluding Wales and Monmouthshire) 
with schedules, 1912; (12) Regulations for the Training of Teachers for Ele- 
mentary Schools (in force from August Ist, 1912); (13) Provisional Regulations 
for examinations in Art and in Science and Technology applicable to the examina- 
tions of 1912; (14) Minute of the Board of Education, dated February 28th, 1912, 
modifying the regulations for Public Elementary Schools, 1909, in England. and 
Wales, as already modified by the minutes dated June 25th, 1910, and June 13th, 
1911; (15) Regulations modifying the Grant Regulations for Technical Schools, 
Schools of Art, and other forms of provision of further education in England and 
Wales, i910, June 7th, 1912; (16) Rules as to the issue of (1) Certificates for 
Teachers of Art; (ii) Art Class Teachers’ Certificates and Art Masters’ Certifi- 
cates, 1912; (17) Report of the Advisory Committee on the Distribution of Ex- 
chequer Grants to Universities and University Colleges in England; (18) Reports 
for the vear 1910-11 from those Universities and University Colleges in Great 
Britain which are in receipt of grants from the Board of Education, Vols. I., I1.; 
(19) Report of the Board of Education under the 1889 Welsh Intermediate Hdu- 
cation Act, 1911; (20) Report of the Rural Education Conference on the Consoli- 
dation of Rural Elementary Schools, 1912; (21) Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Examinations in Secondary Schools; (22) Suggestions for the con- 
sideration of teachers and others concerned in the work of Public Elementary 
Schools, Revised Edition, Instalment No. 3 “Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Arithmetic,” Instalment No. 4 “Suggestions for the Teaching of English”; (23) 
Circular 792, 1912, “Grants for Medical Treatment of Children attending Public 
Elementary Schools”; (24) Regulations under which grants for Medical Treat- 
ment will be made”; (25) Circular 798, 1912, “Examinations in Art, 1913”; (26) 
Nducational Pamphlet. No. 23 “The T'raining of Women Teachers for Secondary 
Schools,” 1912; (27%) Memoranda on teaching and organization in Secondary 
Schools, “Modern Languages,” 1912; (28) How to become a Teacher in a Public 
Elementary School, 1911; (29) Prospectus of the Royal College of Art, London, 
1912-13; (30) Educational Pamphlet No. 24, “The Montessori System of Hduca- 
tion,” 1912; (31) List of Accessions to the Board of Education Library, No. 2, 
1911; (32) Report of the Imperial Conference of Teachers’ Association, 1912. 


Reports, etc., from England 
Derbyshire Education Committee Report for quarters ending Dec. 31st, 1911, 
June 30th, 1912, and September 30th, 1912. 


The Imperial College of Science and Technology, London. Calendar, Session, 
1912-13. 
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Annual Report to the City of Birmingham Education Committee of the Medi- 
cal Superintendent, including that of the Superintendent of Special Schools, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1911. 

Fourth Annval Report of the governing body of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington, for the year ending 31st August, 1911. 

Royal Colonial Institute Year Book, 1912. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Oct. 16th—Novy. 27th, 
1911, with communications made to the Society, Michaelmas Term, 1911. No. LXI. 


Document from_Wales 


The Calendar of the University of Wales for the Academic Year 1911-12. 


Document from Scotland 


Scotch Education Department Reports, etc., 1911-12. 


Reports, etc., from Ireland 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland: (1) “Tech- 
nical Instruction in Bangor”; (2) Eleventh Annual General Report of the De- 
partment, 1910-11; (8) Programme of the Irish Training School of Domestic 
Keonomy, Session 1912-13; (4) Summer Courses of Instruction for Teachers, 
1912; (5) Journal Vol. XII., No. 2, Twelfth Year, January, 1912; (6) Vol. XIL., 
No. 3, Twelfth Year, April, 1912; (7) Vol. XII., No. 4, Twelfth Year, July, 
1912; (8) Technical Instruction in Cork, by J. H. Grindley, D.Sc.; (9) Technical 
Instruction in Limerick, by J. Comerton, B.A. 


Reports, etc., from the British Possessions 
Australasia: 


New South Wales, Department of Public Instruction: (1) The Rural School ; 
(2) Education for Industrial Purposes; (3) Secondary Education; (4) The Uni- 
versity as a Public Institution: A report following upon observations of American 
Education, Courses of Study for High Schools, Report on Continuation Schools, 
Report (together with appendices) of the Minister of Public Instruction for the 
year 1910. 

Western Australia Education Department: (1) Report upon Continuation 
Schools and the Question of Compulsory Attendance, 1912; (2) Department Re- 
port upon Educational Organization, Perth, 1912; (3) Report of the Education 
Department for the year 1911; (4) The Education Circular, with Supplement. 
August, 1912; (5) The Education Circular Index to Vol. XIV. 

Queensland: Thirty-sixth report of the Secretary for Public Instruction for the 
year 1911. 

Victoria: Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the year 1910-11. 


South Australia: Report of the Board of Governors of the Public Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery of South Australia for 1910-11. 


British Guiana: 


Report of the Inspector of Schools, 1911-12. 
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West Indies: 


Barbados: Reports, etc., of the Education Department, 1910. 
Trinidad: Annual Report of the Inspector of Schools on Elementary Educa- 
tion for the year 1910-11. 


Jamaica: Annual Report of the Education Department and of the Board of 
Education for the year ending 31st March, 1911. 
New Zealand: 

(1) Education Department: School for the Deaf, near Sumner, Christchurch, 

(2) Teachers’ Superannuation: The Education Act, 1908, Part IX., and the 
regulations thereunder; also extracts from the Public Service Classification and 
the Superannuations Amendment Acts, 1908, 1909, and 1911. Wellington, 1912. 
India: 

Government of India Department of Education, Occasional Reports No. 6. 
“Educational Buildings in India,” 1911. 
Newfoundland: 

Report of the Public Schools of Newfoundland under Church of England 
Boards for the year ending June 30th, 1911. 
South Africa: 


Report of the Superintendent-General of Education, 1910; The Transvaal 
Education Department Report for the period ending 31st December, 1911. 


Reports, etc., from the Dominion of Canada 


Alberta: 

Annual Report of the Department of Education, 1910; Sixth Annual Report 
of the Department of Education, 1911. 
British Columbia: 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of British Columbia, 1911; The Year 
Book of British Columbia, 1911. 
Manitoba: 


(1) Department of Education Annual Report, 1910; (2) Report of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education and Industrial Training, 1910; (3) Empire 
Day, 1912; (4) University of Manitoba, Annual Calendar Session, 1912-13; (5) 
Programme of Studies for the Schools of Manitoba authorized by the Advisory 
Board, July, 1912; (6) Journals and Sessional Papers, Legislative Assembly of 
Manitoba, 1911; (7) Statutes of Manitoba, 1912. 


N ova Scotia: 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of Education 1911; Journal of Educa- 
tion, April and October, 1912. 


New Brunswick: 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Education, 1910-11. 
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Reports, etc., from th> Dominion of Canada—Con. 
Ontario: 

Queen’s University: (1) Bulletins of the Departments of History and of Polli- 
tical Economic Science, No. 3, April, 1912, “The Status of the Women in New Eng- 
land and New France”; (2) No. 4, July, 1912, “Sir Charles Bagot: An Incident 
in Canadian Parhamentary History”; (3) Faculty of Medicine Annual Re- 
port and Financial Statement, April, 1912; (4) Faculty of Education Annual 
Calendar, Sixth Session, 1912-13; (5) Annual Reports, 1911-12; (6) School of 
Mining Annual Reports, 1911-12. 

Victoria College: Victoria College Bulletins, 1911-12 and 1912-13; Calendars 
Victoria University, 1911-12 and 1912-13. 

University of Toronto: Calendars, 1910-11 and 1911-12. 

Miscellaneous—(1) General Calendar: Canadian Correspondence College, 
Limited, im consolidation with the Home Correspondence School of 
Canada, Limited; (2) Royal Astronomical Society of Canada; Observer’s 
Handbook for 1912; (38) Canadian Bank of Commerce, Annual Report, 
30th November, 1911; (4) Ontario Historical Society, Annual Report, 
1911; (5) The Canadian Chartered Accountant, Judy, 1912; (6) Trans- 
actions of the Canadian’ Institute, No. 21, May, 1912, Vol. 1X: Parner 
The Champlain Society Seventh Annual Report, May, 1912; (8) Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the National Sanitarium Association for 1910-1911; (9) Seventh Annual 
Report of the Toronto Free Hospital for Consumptives and King Edward Sani- 
tarium for Consumptives, 1910-11; (10) Canada Year Book, 1912-13; (11) Cana- 
dian Red Cross Society. Annual Report, 1911. 

Department of Agriculture, Ontario: Report of the Minister of Agriculture, 
1911; Annual Report, Volumes 1 and 2, 1910; Bulletin No. 199, from the Ontario 
Vegetable Growers’ Association Report, 1908; Industries Branch, Crop Bulletins, 
109, 110, and 111; Fruit Branch Bulletins—194, “Apple Orcharding in 
Ontario”; No. 19%, “Bee Diseases in Ontario”; No. 200, “ Fruit Juices ; 
No. 201, “Peach Growing and Peach Diseases”; No. 202, “Grape Grow- 
ing in the Niagara Peninsula”; No. 203, “Cabbage and Cauliflower”; No. 
204, Women’s Institute Branch, “‘ Decay of the Teeth, Its Cause and Preven- 
tion.” Ontario Agricultural College Bulletins: No. 193, “Tuberculosis of Fowl”; 
No. 195, “Insecticides and Fungicides”; No. 196, “Tomatoes”; No. 198, “Lime and 
Sulphur Wash”; No. 205, Dairy School Bulletin, Part 1, “Cheese-making and 
Butter-making”; Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege and Experimental Farm, 1911; hirty-third Annual Report of the Ontario 
Agricultural College and Experimental Union, 1911. 

Department of Mines: Bulletin No. 6, “Diamond Drilling at Point Mamainse, 
Ontario,” by Alfred C. Lane, 1912; Report of the Bureau of Mines, 1912, Vol. XXI., 
Part 2; Reports on the District of Patricia. 

Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission: Report on James 
Bay Surveys, Exploration: Cochrane to James Bay, 1911; Report on the Geology 
of the area along the T. & N. O. Railway trial line between Gowganda and Porcu- 
pine; Tenth Annual Report of the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
Commission, 1911. 

Miscellaneous Reports: (1) Final Report of the Ontario Game and Fisheries 
Commission, 1909-1911; (2) Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Commissioners 
for the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park, 1911; (3) Sixth Annual Report of the 
Ontario Railway and Municipal Board, 1911; (4) Seventh Annual Report of the 
Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association, 1911; (5) Sixth Annual Report of the 
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Horticultural Societies of Ontario, 1911; (6) Fifteenth Annual Report of the Pro- 
vinclal Municipal Auditor, 1911; (7) Forty-second Annual Report of the Entomo- 
logical Society of Ontario, 1911; (8) Seventh Report of the Bureau of Archives, 
1910; (9) Annual Archeological Report, 1911, including 1908, 9, 10; (10) Report 
or the Women’s Institute of the~Province of Ontario, 1912, Part II., “last of 
Meetings and Speakers”; (11) Appendix to Annual Report of the Agricultural 
Societies of the Province of Ontario, 1911; (12) Report Relating to the Registra- 
tion of Births, Marriages and Deaths in Ontario, 1910; (13) Infant Mortality, 
Third Report, 1911; (14) Child Welfare, 19th Report, “Neglected and Dependent 
Children,” 1912; (15) Feeble-minded in Ontario, Sixth Report, 1911; (16) Annual 
Report of the Inspector of Division Courts, 1911; (17) Report of the Inspector 
of Legal Offices, 1911; (18) Annual Report of the Inspector of Registry Offices, 
1911; (19) Report of the Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines, 1911; (20) 
Loan Corporation Statements, 1911; (21) Order in Council approving of 
paper contract required by the Government for the term of five years computed 
from the first day of February, 1912; (22) Telephone Systems, the Ontario Tele- 
phone Act, 1912. 


Prince Edward Island: 


Annual Report of the Public Schools, 1911. 


Quebec: 


(1) Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1911; (2) Descrip- 
tive and Historical Catalogue of the Paintings in the Gallery of Laval University, 
1908; (3) Canada’s Sixth Industry, “The United Shoe Machinery Co.,” Mon- 
treal, 1911; (4) Transactions of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 
AXV., 1911; (5) Canadian Society of Civil Engineers’ Hlections and Society 
Affairs, 1912; (6) Statutes of Quebec, 2 George V., 1912; (7) Pour les Missions 
L’?Apostolat en Afrique, lére Serie, Quebec. 


Saskatchewan: 


(1) Annual Report of the Department of Education, 1910; (2) University 
of Saskatchewan, President’s Report, 1910-11, and Calendar Session 1912-13; (3) 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin, No. 26, “‘Hstimated Acreage of Grain Crops 
and Report on Condition of Live Stock.” 

Department of Agriculture, Canada: Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Bulletins, No. 67, Growing and Using Mangels, Sugar Mangels and Forage Sugar 
Beets, by J. H. Grisdale, B.Agr., with Notes on their Chemical Composition, by F. 
T. Shutt, M.A.; No. 69, Division of Entomology; No. 2, “The Honey Bee”; No. 
70, Division of Entomology, No. 3, “Cutworms and Armyworms”; No. 71, “Re- 
sults obtained in 1911 on the Dominion Experimental Farms from Trial Plots of 
Grain, Fodder, Corn, Field Roots and Potatoes.” Seed Branch Bulletin, No. Si— 
6: (1) “The Seed Control Act,” 1911; (2) “Seed Samples for Purity and Germ- 
ination Tests”; (3) “Weeds and Weed Seeds”; “Crop Rotation and Soil Cultiva- 
tion,” by J. H. Grisdale, B.Agr.; “The Development of the Poultry Industry,” by 
A. G. Gilbert; “Illustration Farms of the Committee on Lands,” by James W. 
Robertson; “The Vegetable Garden,” by W. Saxby Blair. Kxperimental Farms, 
Division of Botany (Farmers’ Circular No. 1), “Potato Canker Imported into 
Canada.” 
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Department of the Interior, Canada (Forestry Branch): Report of the Super- 
intendent of Forestry, Part VII., Annual Report, 1908, 1910, 1911. Forest Pro- 
ducts of Canada Bulletins: No. 15, Forest Products of Canada, 1909; No. 10, The 
Farmer’s Plantation; No. 21, Poles Purchased, 1910; No. 22, Cross-ties Purchased ; 
No. 23, Timber Used in Mining Operations; No. 24, Wood-using Industries, 1910; 
No. 25, Lumber, Square Timber, Lath and Shingles; No. 26, Pulpwood, 1910; No. 
27, Tight and Slack Cooperage; No. 28, Forest Products of Canada, 1910; No. 29, 
Report on Timber Conditions Around Lesser Slave Lake; No. 30, Pulpwood, 1911; 
No. 31, Tight and Slack Cooperage, 1911; Report of the Canadian Forestry Con- 
vention, Ottawa, 1906; Canadian Forestry Association, Thirteenth Annual Report, 
1912. 

Department of Mines (Mines Branch): (1) Annual Report on the Mineral 
Production of Canada, 1910; (2) Bulletin No. 7, Western Portion of Torbrook 
Iron Ore Deposits, Annapolis County, Nova Scotia, 1912; (3) An Investigation 
of the Coals of Canada with Reference to their Economic Qualities; (4) Report on 
the Utilization of Peat Fuel for the Production of Power, by B. F. Haanel, 1912; 
(5) Mica, Its Occurrence, Exploitation, and Uses, 2nd ed.; (6) Catalogue of Pub- 
lications of the Mines Branch, 1907-1911; (7) Report on the Building and Orna- 
mental Stones of Canada, Volume 1, 1912. 

Department of Mines (Geological Survey Branch): (1) Memoir No. 27, 1911, 
“Report of the Commission Appointed to Investigate Turtle Mountain, Frank, 
Alberta”; (2) Memoir No. 13, 1912, “Southern Vancouver Island,” by Chas. H. 
Clapp; (3) Memoir No. 21, 1912, “The Geology and Ore Deposits of Phoenix 
Boundary District, B.C.,” by O. E. Le Roy; (4) Memoir No. 24, E. 1912, “Pre- 
liminary Report on the Clay and Shale Deposits of the Western Provinces”; (5) 
Memoir No. 28, 1912, “The Geology of Steeprock Lake, Ontario,” and “Notes on 
Fossils from Limestone of Steeprock Lake.” 

Department of Marine and Fisheries: Papers relating to the application of 
the Sanitary District of Chicago for permission to divert 10,000 cubic feet of water 
per second from Lake Michigan, 1912; Tenth Report of the Geographic Board of 
Canada, 1911. 

Commission of Conservation: (1) Third Annual Report, 1912; (2) “Water 
Powers of Canada,” 1911 Report; (3) “The Prevention of the Pollution of Cana- 
dian Surface Waters’; (4) “Protest Against Further Diversion of Water from 
Lake Michigan for the Chicago Drainage Canal; (5) Supplement to Animal Sanc- 
tuaries in Labrador. 

Miscellaneous: (1) Journa! of the Canadian Peat Society, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
1912; (2) Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Third 
Series, Vol. V., May, 1911; (3) Report on Labour Organization in Canada, 1911; 
(4) List of Shareholders in the chartered banks of the Dominion of Canada, 1911; 
(5) Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa Annual] Report, 1911-12; 
Annual Report of the Department of Indian Affairs, 1912; Fifth Report of the 
Registrar of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation of the Proceedings under 
the 1907 Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1912. 

Department of Labour: Report for the Fiscal Year ending March 31st, 1912. 


Reports from the United States 
‘California : 
State Library: (1) News Notes of California Libraries, Vol. 6, Nos. 1-4, Vol. 7, 
Nos. 1-4; (2) California Laws of Interest to Women and Children, compiled by the 
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California State Library; (3) Leland Stanford Junior University Second Series, 
Bulletin No. 64; (4) Register for 1911-12. 


District of Columbia: 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 2 volumes, 1911; United States 
Bureau of Education: Bulletin, 1911, No. 13, “Mathematics in the Elementary 
Schools in the United States”; Bulletin, 1911, No. 16, “Mathematics in the Public 
and Private Secondary Schools in the United States”; Bulletins, 1912, No. 1, “A 
Course of Study for the Preparation of Rural School Teachers”; No. 2, “Mathe- 
matics at West Point and Annapolis”; No. 3, “Report of the Committee on Uni- 
form Records and Reports’; No. 4, “Mathematics in the 'Technical Secondary 
Schools of the United States” ; No. 5, “A Study of Eps ya Ss of City School Sys- 
tems” No. 6, “Agricultural Education i in Secondary Schools”; No. 7%, “Educational 
Status of Nursing’; No. 8. “Peace Day: Suggestions and Materials for Its Ob- 
servance in the Schools”; No. 9, “Country Schools for City Boys.” Bulletins, 1912: 
ae 10, “Bibliography Br aterox teva in Agriculture and Home Economica’: No. 

“<Ourrent Educational Topics, No. 1”; No. 12, “The Dutch Schools on New 
Renna. and Colonial New York”; No. 13, “Influences Tending to Improve 
the Work of the Teacher of Mathematics” ; No. 14, “Report of the American Com- 
missioners of the International miecion on the Teaching of Mathematics” ; 
No. 15, “Current Educational Topics, No. II.”; No. 16, “The Re-organized School 
Playground”; No. 17%, “The Montessori System of Education”; No. 18, “Teaching 
Language through Agriculture and Domestic Science”; No. 19, “ Professional 
Distribution of College and University Graduates” ; No. 20, “The Readjustment of 
a Rural High School to the Needs of the Community”; No. 21, “A Comparison 
of Urban and Rural Common School Statistics”; No. 23, “Special Collections in 
Libraries in the United States,” by W. Dawson Johnston and Isadore G. Mudge; 
No. 24, “Current Educational Topics, No. III.”; No. 25, “List of Publications 
of the United States Bureau of Education, September, 1912”: No. 26, “Biblio- 
graphy of Child Study for the Years 1910-11.” 

Carnegie Institution of Washington: “Scope and Organization, 1911.” 

Library of Congress: (1) Report of the Librarian and report of the Superin- 
tendent of the library building and grounds, 1911; (2) Calendar of the papers 
of Martin Van Buren prepared from the original manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress; (3) Want List, Session Laws and State Reports, 1912; (4) Duplicate 
Session Laws and State Reports, available for exchange, January, 1912; (5) Select 
List of References on Employer’s Liability and Workman’s Compensation, 1911; 
(6) Select List of References on Parcels Post; (7) Orchestral Music (Class M 
1000-1268) Catalogue, Scores, 1912; (8) Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Germany; (9) A descriptive list of maps of the Spanish possessions, within the 
present limits of the United States, 1502-1820, by Woodbury Lowery; (10) “Select 
List of References on Capital Punishment’; (11) “Select List of References on 
Impeachment”; (12) “Select List of References on the Initiative Referendum 
and Recall.” 

Department of Commerce and Labour: (1) Bureau of the Census, Bulletins: 
113, “Supply and Distribution of Cotton for year ending August 31st, 1911”; 
114, “Cotton Production, 1911”; (2) Thirteenth Census of United States, 1910; 
(3) Bulletins, “Manufactures,” “Population,” “Agriculture”; (4) Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports, Nos. 1-76, Vol. 1, 1912. 
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Smithsonian Institute: Annual Report of the Board of Regents, 1910. 


United States Department of Agriculture: (1) “The Respiration Calorimeter: 
Recent Improvements and New Application”; (2) “The Respiration Calorimeter 
and the Result of Experiments with It”; (3) Farmers’ Bulletin 487, “Cheese and 
Its Economical Uses in the Diet”; (4) “Green Vegetables and Their Uses in the 
Diet”; (5) “A New Respiration Calorimeter for Use in the Study of Problems of 
Vegetable Physiology.” 

American Society for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes: Proceed- 
ings of International Conferences, December, 1910, and November, 1911; Report 
of Committee on Industrial Education of the American Federation of Labour, 
1912. 

Illinois: Religious Education Association: (1) The Annual Report of the 
General Secretary, 1911; (2) The John Crerar Library, Annual Report, 1911. 


Maryland: Maryland Peace Society, Maryland Quarterly, “The Phases Pro- 
gress towards Peace,” November, 1912. 


Massachusetts: Board of Education, Bulletins No. 1, “Massachusetts State- 
aided Vocational Schools, etc.”; No. 3, Information Relating to the Establishment 
and Administration of State-aided Vocational Schools.” Institute of Technology: 
Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 3, Register of Former Students, 1912; Hntrance Hxamina- 
tions, September 1, 1912. | 

Faelton Pianoforte School: Programme, 1911-12. . 

Michigan: Michigan University: (1) General Catalogue of Officers and Stu- 
dents, 1837-1911; (2) Thirteenth Report of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
1911; (3) Papers and Proceedings of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
1911; (4) Suggested Readings for Library Assistants in the New Encyclopedia 
Britannica, by Theodore W. Joch. 

Detroit Public Library: Quarterly Bulletins Nos. 1-8, 1910-11; Bulletins Nos. 
10 and die 1912, 

Minnesota: National Education Association Year Book of Active Members, 
191i. 

New York: (1) Seventh Annual Report of the Education Department, 1910; 
(2) Education Department Bulletins, No. 491, “Report on the Industrial Schools 
of Hamburg and Altoona’; No. 494, “Schools of Agriculture, Mechanic Arts and 
Homemaking”; No. 505, “State Normal Schools”; No. 518, “Course of Study and 
Syllabus for the College Graduate Certificates”; (3) Education Department State 
Library Report, 1909; (4) Department of Education City of New York; “Report 
of Public Lectures, 1910-11”; (5) Svracuse, Department of Public Instruction, 
Sixty-second and Sixty-third Annual Reports, 1910-11. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: (1) Fourth Annual 
Report of the President and ‘Treasurer, 1909; (2) Sixth Annual Report of the 
President and Treasurer, 1911; (3) Bulletin No. 6, “Medical Education in Europe.” 

Cornell University: Librarian’s Report, 1910-11; Cornell Reading Courses, 
Series 1: No. 1, “Saving Steps”; No. 2, “Decoration in the Farm Home”; No. 3, 
“Practical Housekeeping”; No. 4, “The Kitchen Garden”: No. 5, “Flowers and 
the Flower Garden”; Series I1., No. 6, “The Rural School and the Farm Home”; 
No. 7, “Boys and Girls on the Farm”; Series V., No. 21, “Suggestions to Readers” ; 
Series VI., No. 27, “A Month of Education Discussion”; No. 28, “Another Study 
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on Household Equipment”; New Series I., No. 4, “Bacteriology of the Household” ; 
New Series II., No. 6, “Human Nutrition,’ Part I.; No. 7, “Human Nutrition,” 
Part Il.; Volume I., Nos. 1 and 3, with supplements, “The Care and Feeding of 
Children”: No. 5, with supplement “Househoid Decoration”; No. 7%, with supple- 
ment, eMietcenald Furnishing’; No. 9, with supplement, Revdine in the Farm- 
home”; No. 11, with supplement, “The Laundry”; No. 15, with supplement, “Prin- 
ciples of Jelly Making”; No. 19, with supplement, “The Preservation of Food in 
the Home,” Part II.; No. 21, with supplement, “The Preservation of Food in the 
Home,” Part III.; No. 23. with supplement, “Rules for Cleaning,” Volume IL., 
No. 25, with supplement, “Saving Strength.” 

Hobart College: Bulletins, Volume X., No. 1, Part I., William Smith College 
Catalogue, 1911-12; Part II., The Revece to ie Alumni; No. 2, President’s Re- 
port, 1911-12; No. 3, Hobart College Catalogue, 1911-12. 

Mechanics’ Institute, General Information, number 1912-13. 

Vassar College Bulletin, Vol. I., No. 4, Annual Catalogue, 1911-12. 

Agricultural College, Announcer, Vol. I., Nos. 7 and 12. Ninety-third Annual 
Report of the New York State Library, Vol. 93, 1910; Sixty-third Annual Report 
of the New York State ‘Museum, Vols. ILJ., IV., 1909. 

International Conciliation: No. 49, “ The Aare ee Arbitration Treaty 
and Forces making for International Conciliation and Peace”; No. 50, “Finance 
and Commerce, Their Relation to International Good Wi i ee rot O25. eal 
Antnropologist’s View of War’; No. 53, “The Mirage of the Map’; No. 55, “The 
International Mind”; No. 56, The Irrationality of War on Science as an Element 
in the Developing of International Good Will and Understanding”; No. 57, “The 
Interest of the Wage-earner in the Present Status of the Peace Movement” ; Special 
Bulletin, “Great Britain and Germany, A Study in National Characteristics” ; 
Monthly Bulletins of Books, Pamphlets, and Magazine Articles dealing with In- 
ternational Relations, Dec., 1911, and Jan.-Aug., 1912. 

Russell Sage Foundation: Department of Child Hygiene, “The Binet-Simon 
Measuring Scale for Intelligence: Some Criticisms and Sugvestions.” 

Report of the 18th Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion, 1912; New York Libraries, Vol. 3, No. 2, 1912; American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., “Telephone Statistics of the World,” 1912. 

Ohio: The ous tural College Extension Bulletins: Vol. VII., No 4, “Soil 
Drainage”; No. 5, “Propagation of Plants”; No. 6, “The Township High Schools of 
Oiio” 4N O47, “Phe Care of Milk” and “The Housefly and the Blowfly”; No. 8, 
“Transplanting”; No. 9, “ Corn Culture’; No. 10 “Vegetables, their Food Aalst 
and Preparation.” 

Oregon: Library Commission, General Loan Collection, Subject Lists Nos. 3 
and 4, 1911. 

Pennsylvania: Drexel Institute of Art, Science and Industry: Year Book of 
the Departments and Courses of Instruction, 1911-12; Library School, 1912-13. 

Rhode Island: Joint Bulletin of the Rhode ane State College and State 
Board of Agriculture, Extension Bulletin, Vol. I., No. 4, “Children’s School and 
Home Gardening.” 

Texas: Baylor University Bulletin, Vol. XIV., Nos. 5 and 6, “Annual Report 
of the President and Trustees”; Vol. XV. No. 1, “The Birds of Texas’; No.2; 
“Announcement of Twenty-third Summer Quarter, Teachers’ Summer Normal, 
1912”; No. *8% “The Catalogue,” 1911-12. 

32 E. 
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Vermont: Bulletin of Vermont Library Commission, Vol. 7, No. 4; Vol. 8, Nos. 
1 and 2. 

Virginia: West Virginia University, Agricultural Experiment Station, Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Bulletin 139, “Packing Apples and Peaches.” 

Wisconsin: Memorial Day Annual, 1912; List of Books for Township Libraries 
in the State of Wisconsin, 1912-14; Bulletin of the Wisconsin Natural History 
Society, Vol. 10, Nos. 1 and %, 1912. 


Foreign Reports 


Argentine: El Monitor de la Educacién Comtn, Buenos Aires, 1911-12 (issued 
monthly). 

Italy: Bollettino Ufficiale del Ministero Dell Instruzione Pubblica, Rome, 
1911-12 (issued monthly). 

Japan: Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Minister of State for Education, 
Tokyo, 1909-10. 

Mexico: La Escuela Mexicana Organo de la Direccion General de Education 
Primaria, Vol. VIII., No. 14, Mexico, 1911. 

Uruguay: Annuario Estadistico de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay, Tomo 
{I., Parte I., Montevideo, 1911. 
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APPENDIX T 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 


Minister of the Government in Charge 
HON eh Asy ley N Boo DS le Di. Me bees 


Officers of the Institution 


RPM ME UIC LIM re Niel), a tae seit ee Pelee eee tive ec ae are outa he eaee Superintendent. 
RN CAL CC ee rr ae reels ae oe inte 6 bie Nic Wp a 8 oo WOO ee ook Bursar. 
UME OV COse 1) wen errs eaterearneiistele alee gets s Herel eb Se dees wan eee Physician. 
MCE MENGE VV LOUD ster tates cee oie yo «rete = aeons os sa eees coke be Matron. 
Teachers 
Manual Oral 
D. R. Coleman, M.A. (Head Master). W. J. Campbell. 
JaC.. Balis: B.A, G. F. Stewart. 
MrsoJ; CaBalis, H. L. Ingram. 
Miss Templeton. Miss M. Evoy. 
Miss Linn. TAS Pratt: 
Miss James. Miss I. B. Palen. 
Miss Bull. Miss L. Deannard. 
Miss Brown. Miss P. Campbell. 
Miss F. Cross. 


Miss K. Ford. 


DOMESTIC OCLENCOn set en ree cise ete oie eer aee wo cies Miss M. A. Kitts. 
ECC V SV OR ore tye treet 8 oni nes tare oe tails ce ar awetanent, tert tubes Miss M. Bull. 
Ley alee et MRIS i easter eke catetors Cees evoke cic ete score tereejaeetecass H. L. Ingram. 
MiGerle MCB Tidet.sc css. oe bens Clerk. 
Misstep. Roberts. 2.5.00 eee Trained Nurse and Instructress in Nursing. 
NIRS SHI CANIS LOS ee slteree vaso ein ys Assistant Matron and Supervisor of Girls. 
ESA ed BS ST ODO i fis Oelae peetaee Aer Teacher of Sewing. 
MN LEE ec ecs coats nun aree ahs Storekeeper and Assistant Supervisor of Boys. 
WV mar VLITINS = o's Wie as oh wie voles ct 6 Supervisor of Boys. 
Room cee OY Ca tace roe oc Se o's atess Printer and Instructor in Printing. 
PRCMLOECICE coe sec yc e"eleinns oe es ete Shoemaker and Instructor in Shoemaking. 
SEDGE ed i sicer alc w tele oe & Baker and Instructor in Baking. 
DOW TIO hilo oe oe cok eels 6 eaten Carpenter and Instructor in Carpentering. 


R. J. R. Shorthill, B.S.A........ Teacher of Agriculture and Farmer. 
CCD DIN nk akiiatee ee yas , Engineer. 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE DzEApP, 
BELLEVILLE, ONT., October 31st, 1912. 


Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., DU.D. M.P-P., 
Minister of Education for Ontario. 


Sir,—lI have the honour to submit the Annual Report of the Ontario Institu-_ 
tion for the Deaf for the year ending October 31, 1912. 


The Attendance 


The number of pupils in attendance during the session 1911-12 was consider- 
ably less than-that of the previous session, owing to causes that were given in my 
last report. It was also pointed out at that time that it was not to be expected 
that this decrease would be permanent. ‘The correctness of this prediction is 
proven by the increased attendance at the beginning of the current session, and 
there is a likelihood of a still larger number of pupils being enrolled during the 
remainder of ‘the session. 


Health and Progress 


Steady and substantial progress is being made in the educational work along 
the lines indicated in my previous report. We are making a special effort, so far as 
conditions will permit, to do more advanced work in reading and literature than 
has ever been heretofore attempted; and, while the results so far accomplished fall 
very far short of the ultimate standard we have in view, yet the progress made has 
been most encouraging, and will stimulate us to continued and increased efforts in 
the same direction. 

The health of the pupils and of the staff has been exceptionally good during 
the year, and, as a consequence, there have been very few interruptions in the 
regular work. <A large proportion of the pupils were not absent from class for 
even one day during the session. This result has been obtained for the pupils by 
constant vigilance, on the part of the officers, as to suitable clothing, recreation in 
the open air, and promptness in detecting and giving attention to slight ailments, 
which, if neglected, might have resulted in more serious illness. In addition to 
this watchfulness, the food supphed is of the most suitable kind and of the best 
quality, and our own herd of cows furnishes an abundant supply of the best grade 
of milk, obtained under strictly sanitary conditions. I insert below a sample copy 
of a week’s menu, which fairly represents the kind and variety of the food supplied 
throughout the session. 


Menu for the Pupils’ Dining=Rcom for Week October 13-19, 1912 


Sunday— 
Breakfast—Beef hash, bread, butter, milk, coffee. 


Dinner—Roast beef, gravy, boiled potatoes, grapes, bread, butter. 
Tea—Strawberry preserves, cake, bread, butter, milk, tea. 


Monday— 
Breakfast—Oatmeal porridge, milk, sugar, syrup, bread, butter, tea. 
Dinner—RBeef stew, corn-starch pudding, potatoes, bread, butter, fruit. 
Tea—Bread, butter, crab-apples, milk, tea. 
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Tuesday— 


_ Breakfast—Hash, bread, butter, milk, coffee. 
Dinner—Beef steak, gravy, boiled potatoes, rice pudding, bread, butter. 
Tea—Syrup, cake, bread, butter, milk, tea. 


Wednesday— 


Breakfast—Oatmeal porridge, syrup, sugar, bread, butter, milk, tea. 
Dinner—Corned beef, cabbage, potatoes, bread, butter, fruit. 
T'ea—Potatoes, bread, butter, milk, tea. 


Thursday— 


Breakfast—Hash, bread, butter, milk, coffee. 
Dinner—Hamburg steak, potatoes, gravy, turnips, bread, butter. 
Tea—Aprle sauce, bread, butter, milk, tea. 


Friday— 


Breakfast—Oatmeal porridge, sugar, syrup, bread, butter, milk, tea. 
Dinner—Canned salmon, boiled potatoes, beets, chocolate blane-mange, bread, 
butter. 


Tea—Bread, butter, cake, honey, milk, tea. 


Saturday— 


Breakfast—Oatmeal porridge, sugar, syrup, bread, butter, milk, tea. 
Dinner—Soup, beef steak and onions, boiled potatoes, gravy, butter, bread. 
Tea—Cheese, crackers, bread, butter, cocoa, milk. 


Nore.—Pupils under twelve are not given tea or coffee. All of the pupils are 
allowed to have as much milk as they desire at every meal. 


Considerable progress has been made in the construction of our new girls’ 
dormitory, which we trust will be ready for occupancy next fall when school opens. 
Before the plans for this building were drawn, Mr, Heakes and myself inspected a 
number of the most modern and up-to-date dormitory buildings in Canada and the 
United States, and in preparing the plans we sought to incorporate into them the 
best features of each. We feel confident that our building will be, so far as comfort 
and healthfulness and all the purposes for which it is intended, are concerned, 
second to none on the continent, and this is as it should be in the rich Province of 
Ontario. When the girls are removed to the new building we will, for the first 
time, feel a sense of security so far as they are concerned. It will be a great con- 
solation to parents and to those in charge of the pupils here, to know that ali danger 
resulting from fire is practically eliminated. Our present building is very much 
safer now than formerly, on account of the new fire-escapes; yet, in a four-storey 
building, with a large number of children sleeping on the top flat, a fire during the 
night might result in a catastrophe, despite every precaution that could possibly be 
taken. 

We hope the erection of the boys’ dormitory will be got properly under way 
in the Spring, both for the sake of the comfort, safety and health of the boys, and 
- also in order to enable us to at once re-arrange our present main building so as to 
provide for needed school-room accommodation in keeping with modern require- 
ments. These are now lacking to such an extent that we have been obliged to 
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obtain one room by cutting off a corner of the shoe-shop, in which work is being 
carried on all day long. Several of the present class-rooms are insufficiently 
lighted, while in two of them the sun has never shone since the building was erected. 
It is also impossible to properly ventilate any of the rooms. The government very 
properly requires a high standard of accommodation and equipment for public 
schools throughout the Province, yet it is stating the truth mildly to say that some 
of the class-rooms now in use at this Institution are inferior to those in any public 
school in any city in Ontario. 


In my report for 1908 I urged the very great need in this Province of a 
compulsory education law clearly applicable to deaf children. I am advised that 
the Public School Compulsory Attendance law does not apply to such children, 
and, even if it does, it makes no definite provision for its enforcement as regards 
the deaf and the blind. That such a law is needed is evinced by the fact that, to 
my knowledge, there are several deaf children of school age in this Province who 
are not receiving any education, and it is more than likely that there are others that 
I have never heard of, and some of these will probably never be educated unless 


compulsion is used. I would respectfully ask that this matter be given your careful 
consideration. 


Meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


During the summer I had the pleasure of attending the ninth meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. This 
meeting was held at the State School for the Deaf, Providence, Rhode Island, and 
was in continuous session from June 25th to July 2nd, both days inclusive. The 
convention was attended by superintendents, principals, teachers and philanthropic 
friends of the deaf from various parts of the United States and Canada. Notable 
among the great attendance were two who at one time claimed Canada as their 
home, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, founder and first president of the Association, 
and Dr. Crouter, Superintendent of the Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 
and the present president of the Association. Dr. Crouter was a Belleville boy 
who left home in the sixties to seek his fortune in the United States. In this 
chosen profession he has reached the very top, as perhaps, considering size, organi- 
zation, and equipment, the Mt. Airy School, of which he is Superintendent, stands 
without an equal. 


The convention was opened by Mr. John F. McAlevy, President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Rhode Island School, in an address extending to the members 
a cordial welcome to Providence. This was followed by an address by Hon. Zenas 
W. Bliss, Lieutenant-Governor of Rhode Island, extending greetings on behalf of 
the State. Addresses were also given by Mr. E. G. Hurd, Superintendent of the 
School, and other prominent Rhode Islanders, all expressing towards the work of 
the convention the most kindly feelings. During the meeting Mr. McAlevy and his 
Board of Trustees were not only indefatigable in providing every necessity of 
the convention, but were also most generous in providing entertainment, The 
papers read and the discussions which took place were both interesting and practical. 
Were it possible the whole proceedings would be well worthy of a place in this 
report but, as space will not permit, I will only insert the addresses by Dr. Crouter 


and Miss Helen Keller and the paper on reading by Mr. S. G. Davidson of the © 


Mt. Airy School, also an extract from the address on limitations, by Mr. E. W. 
Walker, Superintendent, State School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
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Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, President of the Association 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf having attained to years of manhood—it will be twenty-two years 
old in September next—it has occurred to me that the story of its organization and 
growth, and its influence in shaping methods of teaching speech to deaf children in 
our American schools, may not prove uninteresting at this time. The number of 
those who bore an active part in promoting its incorporation and early activities 
is rapidly diminishing. Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, A. Mellville Bell, 
Philip Good Gillett, L. S. Fechheimer, Joseph C. Gordon, Hon. L. J. Dudley, John Hitz, 
Ellen L. Barton, Anna C. Allen, and others are no more. ‘“ They rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them.” Their memories should ever be cherished by the 
members of this Association and their names writ high in the records of its history. 

Of those yet living who bore an active and highly interested part in the early 
work of the Association, its organization and development along systematic and well- 
defined lines of activity, I may be permitted to mention the names of Dr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. and Mrs. Z. F. Westervelt, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Lyon, 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Miss Harriet B. Rogers, Miss Sarah Fuller, Miss Caroline A. Yale, 
Miss Mary McCowen, Miss Mary H. True, Mr. David Greenberger, Mr. E. Stanley 
Thompson, Mr. F. W. Booth, Mr. John D. Wright, and others. May they long be 
spared to further the good work nor cease from well-doing till every deaf child in 
America, irrespective of condition or school of instruction, may have full and free 
opportunity to learn to speak. 

The initial steps in the formal organization of the Association were taken during 
the progress of the Twelfth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, held 
at the New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb at Washington 
Heights, New York City, in August, 1890, when the friends of the movement met 
together to effect a temporary organization. After much consideration, and amid many 
fears and tremblings and plots and counter plots and prophecies of evils present and 
to come, temporary organization was effected, officers elected and action taken looking 
toward legal incorporation at the earliest practicable date. The date of this preliminary 
meeting and temporary organization was August 27th, 1890, nearly twenty-two years 
ago. On September 16th of the same year the Society acquired legal existence by 
incorporating under the laws of the State of New York as the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and coincident with its incorporation 
it received the munificent sum of $25,000 from its first President and constant bene- 
factor, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 

In the Articles of Incorporation the following well-known friends of the movement 
were named as directors for the first year: Alexander Graham Bell, President; Gar- 
diner G. Hubbard, First Vice-President; Caroline A. Yale, Second Vice-President; 
Z. F. Westervelt, Secretary and Treasurer; Ellen L. Barton, A. L. Edgerton Crouter, 
Philip G. Gillett, David Greenberger, Mary H. True. 

As stated in its Articles of Incorporation, the objects of the Association are: 

“To aid Schools for the Deaf in their efforts to teach Speech and Speech-Reading— 

“By providing schools for the training of articulation teachers; 

“By the employment of an agent or agents who shall, by the collection and publi- 
cation of statistics and papers relating to the subject and by conference with teachers 
and others, disseminate information concerning methods of teaching speech and speech- 
reading; and 

“By using all such other means as may be deemed expedient, to the end that no 
deaf child in America shall be allowed to grow up ‘deaf and dumb,’ or ‘ mute,’ without 
co and persistent efforts having been made to teach him to speak and read the 
ips.” 

In pursuing these highly laudable objects, the Association for several years past 
has endorsed the Summer School for the training of articulation teachers and gener- 
ously contributed toward the maintenance of the normal class of instruction in the 
Clarke School at Northampton, Massachusetts, from which have been graduated, after 
a careful and rigorous course of training, over one hundred and sixty highly-trained 
teachers of speech, nearly all of whom are now engaged in teaching deaf children to 
speak and to read the lips in our own and in foreign countries. 

It holds triennial conventions or meetings of this character, at which, with a view 
to broaden and stimulate methods of teaching, are gathered together expert teachers 
from the various schools of our own country and Canada, from England, France, and 
Germany, and other foreign lands. This is the ninth meeting of the kind that has 
been held under its auspices. The first and second were held at Lake George, New 
York; the third was held in Chicago during the Columbian Exposition; the fourth 
was held at Chautauqua, New York; the fifth at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia; the sixth 
at Northampton, Massachusetts; the seventh at Pittsburgh, Pa.; the eighth in Chicago, 
and now this, the ninth and best of all, in your own good city of Providence. In addi- 
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tion to these triennial meetings, annual meetings are held each year in connection 
with the meetings of the National Educational Association, which this year meets in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The Association publishes a monthly illustrated magazine, The Volta Review, 
whose editorial offices are in the Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C., from which are 
issued from time to time valuable monographs and books relating to speech teaching 
and allied subjects. Among the books that have been issued, I may mention one par- 
ticularly, that of “Dumb No Longer,” by Fred De Land. Copies of that book are on 
sale at this meeting, and all members of the Association and all interested in teaching 
speech to the deaf should avail themselves of the opportunity to purchase a copy. 
The magazine is published under the direction of a special Publication Committee, of 
which Dr. Bell is chairman, and, as is stated in the Editorial Foreword of the April, 
1910, number, endeavours in each issue to give original articles in Visible Speech 
Symbols, Speech-Teaching, Lip-Reading, and Aural Training, together with valuable 
and instruetive reading matter on a variety of subjects—history, geography, travel, 
natural science, etc.—copious illustrations accompanying each number. We feel the 
magazine is making a distinct record in its special field of effort, and as it is the 
official organ of the Association, would urge all members to give it earnest and loyal 
support. 

The Volta Bureau, founded and maintained for the collection and dissemination 
of valuable information relating to the deaf and their instruction, is now under the 
general management and control of the Board of Directors of the Association. The 
union was carried into effect shortly after the death of Mr. John Hitz, its lamented 
first Superintendent, with the view to consolidate under one management the interests 
of both bodies and to harmonize and unify, as far as possible, their common spheres 
of work. Thus far the consolidation has proven very helpful in extending the effi- 
ciency and usefulness of both organizations. The offices of the Bureau serve also as 
the offices of the Association. Its Superintendent, Dr. Harris Taylor, in place of Mr. 
Frank W. Booth, who resigned a year ago to accept the superintendency of the grow- 
ing Nebraska School for the Deaf at Omaha, where we may be sure he is doing valiant 
work for the cause, acts as General Secretary of the Association and supervises its 
invaluable collection of works relating to the general welfare and education of the 
deaf. The Bureau maintains the largest and most valuable library of books, magazines, 
pamphlets, and original manuscript papers relating to the general subject of the edu- 
cation of the deaf, their condition and welfare, and allied topics, to be found anywhere 
in the world. 

With this union of interests came the necessity of enlarging the Board of Direc- 
tors, which now consists of fifteen members, instead of nine, as formerly, who are 
elected to serve three years. There is also an Advisory Committee of eminent edu- 
cators consisting at the present time of eleven members, whose helpful advice and 
assistance is sought from time to time by the Board of Directors as occasion may 
require. 

The officers of the Board, the Directors, and members of the Advisory Committee 
are at the present time constituted as follows: 

President: A. L. E. Crouter. 

First Vice-President: HEdmund Lyon. 

Second Vice-President: Caroline A. Yale. 

Secretary: Z. EF. Westervelt. 

Treasurer: Frederick BHichelberger. 

Auditor: Gilbert H. Grosvenor. 

General Secretary and Superintendent of the Volta Bureau: Harris Taylor. 

Directors: Harris Taylor, A. L. EH: Crouter, G. H. Grosvenor, W. B: Masons Mary 
McCowen, David G. Fairchild, Richard O. Johnson, EKdmund Lyon, Job Williams, 
Caroline A. Yale, Sarah Fuller, E. McK. Goodwin, E. A. Gruver, E. G. Hurd, Z. F. 
Westervelt. : 

Advisory Committee: B. St. John Ackers, Mrs. A. G. Bell, Richard Elliott, Mary 
S. Garrett, Susan E. Hull, Martin H. Holt, Mrs. A. T. Mills, Harriet D. Rogers, Robert 
C. Spencer, Mary H. True, A. Wesselius. 

The. Volta Review, published under the direction of a Committe on Publication, 
with Dr. Bell as Chairman, has the assistance of the following well-known experts 
as Corresponding Editors: Mabel KE. Adams, Tunis V. Archer, Giulio Ferreri, Almira 
I. Hobart, Enfield Joiner, James Kerr Love, F. K. Noyes, P. Roorda, A. J. Story. 

It is significant of the abiding faith and interest the officers of the Association 
have had in its purposes and work that from the date of its organization and incor- 
poration under the laws of the State of New York, in 1890, to the present time, 
twenty-two years, but three men, under the constitution, members of the Board of 
Directors, have filled the presidential chair—-Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. Philip 
G. Gillet, and the present incumbent; but one Secretary has held office, Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, of Rochester, New York, than whom no man has done more to promote 
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the best welfare of the Society, and but three Treasurers—Dr. Westervelt, Mr. F. W. 
Booth, and Mr. Frederick Hichelberger. The mere mention ot these well-known men, 
representing as they do every shade of thought and every line of effort engaged in the 
work of uplifting the deaf, is sufficient guarantee that the best interests of the Assgo- 
ciation and of the deaf as a class are carefully conserved at every point and that the 
highest success must attend its efforts in prosecuting the humane purposes which it 
was organized to promote. 

As already stated, the American Association was organized to promote the teaching 
of speech to the deaf and collect and disseminate useful information concerning their 
condition. Its organization was the direet outcome of a resolution unanimously passed 
by the California Convention of the American Instructors in 1886, which read as 
follows: ‘“ Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavours should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips.< | Pire 
American Association was not organized to promote any particular method of teach- 
ing the deaf. It recognizes all methods. It sympathizes with al’ efforts made to 
educate and elevate deaf children. Its members come from all classes of schools— 
oral schools, sign schools, combined system schools, manual alphabet schools, day 
schools, boarding schools, public schools, private schools, denominational schools—in 
fact, every possible shade of belief is found in its membership. It does, however, 
insist on one thing in all schools, and that one thing is that “earnest and persistent 
efforts’ shall be made to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips. It rests 
its claim for public recognition and public support on this one cardinal principle. 
Nowhere in its constitution or by-laws is there a word to be found condemning sign- 
making or finger-spelling or writing. As a Society we believe in speech and lip-reading 
for deaf children, and we insist that every deaf child, in whatever school it may be 
instructed, shall have full and fair and just opportunity to learn to speak and to read 
the lips. Some of its members object to sign-making and finger-spelling in association 
with instruction in speech and lip-reading. They believe such methods of procedure 
a disadvantage, but in maintaining the faith that is in them they do not go about 
questioning motives and aspersing character because some of their friends, honestly 
differing from them, think they find advantage in so doing. We regard all such con- 
duct as unworthy, and do not hesitate to stigmatize it as in the highest degree unpro- 
fessional. 

Now, to what extent were “earnest and persistent endeavours” being made to 
teach speech and lip-reading in our American Schools for the Deaf at the time of the 
passage of the famous California resolution? A brief study of the school statistics 
on this point discloses some interesting facts. In 1890 there were seventy-seven (77) 
schools for the instruction of the deaf in the ‘United States, with an attendance of 
eight thousand nine hundred and one (8,901) pupils, of whom three thousand six 
hundred and eighty-two (38,682) were taught speech and lip-reading, and five thousand 
two hundred and nineteen (5,219) were not—that is, of the total number of pupils 
under instruction in our schools in 1890 but 41.8 per cent. were taught to speak and 
read from the lips, while 58.7 per cent., considerably more than one-half, received 
no instruction of any sort in these important branches. Up to the year 1890 the 
“earnest and persistent efforts” to teach speech and lip-reading to our deaf pupils, 
as called for by the California resolutions, had only been vouchsafed 41.3 per cent., 
much less than one-half the total attendance. It was this supine condition of affairs 
that directly led to the organization of the American Association. The friends of 
speech and lip-reading insisted that greater effort should be made, that the percentage 
of speech-teaching was far too small, and that with more earnestness and greater per- 
sistency more satisfactory results would be certain to follow, and so our Society was 
organized and the good work began. 

And what has been the result? Let us consult the statistics of the past year in 
making reply. The story is a surprising one. Our best authorities, the American 
Annals and The Volta Review, tell us that out of a total attendance of over 12,700 
pupils in our schools at this time 75.4 per cent., an increase of nearly 50 per cent., are 
taught speech and lip-reading, and but 24.6 per cent. receive no instruction of that 
character. Thus, in a period of twenty-one years, during which this Association has 
been attaining its well-won majority, it has witnessed this very remarkable growth 
in speech-teaching in this country. If this great change may be ascribed to its 
influence—and we believe without any spirit of pride or vainglory it may in very 
large part be so ascribed—what may we not expect from its influence and power when 
it reaches its full maturity! ‘Twenty-one years ago less than half our pupils were 
taught to speak; to-day less than a fourth are not taught to speak. Twenty-one years 
ago, outside of the few oral schools that then existed, speech-teaching was regarded 
in most sign-language schools as little more than an expensive fad—a craze that would 
soon die out and leave the old-style methods undisturbed. But the fad still continues; 
the craze is not dead, and to-day sees more and better work being done in all our 
schools, irrespective of general methods of teaching, than ever before. Old-style inter- 
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mittent speech-teaching is almost unknown to-day, and oral classes in otherwise com- 
bined system schools form a regular, in some the major, part of the recognized work 
of the sehool curriculum. 

In 1890 there were employed in our schools six hundred and forty-one (641) 
teachers, of whom two hundred and thirteen (213) were teachers of speech, 33.2 per 
cent. To-day there are, exclusive of trade teachers, one thousand three hundred and 
seventeen (1,317) teachers engaged in our schools, of whom nine hundred and sixty- 
two (962), 73 per cent., are teachers of speech. Here again we find almost a total 
revolution as to the purposes and methods of our schools. Nor is the influence of the 
Association to be measured alone by the comparative number of pupils taught to speak 
and to read from the lips or the number of tegchers employed to impart that form of 
instruction. It is rather to be found in the lessened use and adoration of signs as a 
medium of communication and instruction, in the increased use of books and spoken 
and written language, and in the higher standards and ideals of work everywhere 
observed. Speech, the prevalence of speech, the practice of speech, the observance of 
speech methods of instruction, wherever introduced, has proven humanizing, elevating, 
and standardizing of our best efforts as teachers and co-workers in the great cause 
we have been striving to promote. 

I firmly believe the advent of speech-teaching and the establishment of speech 
schools (boarding and day) has done more to elevate the standards of deaf-mute 
instruction in this country during the past twenty-five or thirty years than all other 
causes combined, directly because of the superiority of the methods (all English) 
involved, and indirectly because of the tremendous push the movement has given 
to all forms of work in schools not wholly given over to speech methods. Such schools 
have been put on their mettle, and have been compelled by the competition waged and 
the force of public opinion aroused to put their best foot forward and buckle down 
to real hard work. Compare their courses of study of to-day with those of twenty-five 
years ago, and the tremendous advance made will be at once forced upon you. These 
schools, therefore, indirectly, if not directly, owe a deep debt of gratitude to the spirit 
and work of this Association, and I am glad to be able to say at this time and in this 
place that many of them are rapidly making good their obligations, and that, too, in no 
mean or miserly way. Many of our most active friends and supporters of to-day come 
from that group of schools. 

Then, again, the reflex effect on the work itself which the strenuous presentation 
of the benefits to be derived from the teaching of speech and lip reading must not be 
overlooked or lightly considered. That there has been great progress in the methods 
of teaching speech to the deaf in the last twenty-five or thirty years is not to be 
denied. There has been great gain. The work of the present day is conducted along 
scientific lines almost unknown and rarely practised thirty years ago. While in a 
way speech teachers have learned to teach by teaching, they owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to Prof. A. Melville Bell and to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell for their great 
labours in the field of phonics and alphabetics, a service that is coming more and 
more to be recognized by eminent teachers of those subjects the world over. Then, 
too, the work is greatly indebted to that teaching genius, Miss Alice F. Worcester, for 
her invaluable articulation charts now so widely used, and to Miss Caroline A. Yale, 
teacher and trainer of teachers, for her concise scientific treatises on the formation and 
development of English sounds. 

As an illustration of the progress made during the period in question compare, if 
you please, the programme of our First Summer Meeting at Lake George in 1890, the 
first positive awakening, with the programme of our present meeting, which I hope you 
have in your hands. The difference is most suggestive. Then it was largely theory, 
excellent theory, to be sure, along careful, well-known lines, much of it at the hands of 
the distinguished founder of the Association, whose presence here to-day is a source of 
encouragement and pleasure. But, nevertheless, however brilliant and instructive, it was 
still in large part theory which required the heat of the years of actual class work since 
received in our schools to weld it into the concrete, compact forms of sure procedure 
it now is. The expert teachers and lecturers of to-day tell us not alone of the theory of 
articulation teaching, but with infinite patience demonstrate how the work must be done 
in order to attain success. You will, therefore, I am sure, note with satisfaction the 
prominent place given in our programme to actual practice or demonstration work every 
working day of the meeting. It is such work as this, reinforced and strengthened by 
the sound doctrines that precede and follow, that teachers carry home with them and 
put into practical effect in their class-rrooms. Who shall venture to predict what thirty 
years more may do for the advancement of speech-teaching in our American schools for 
the deaf. 

You will permit me also to mention the gratifying advance made in teaching lip- 
reading, the handmaid, if not the mistress, of speech-teaching. No one who will take 
the trouble to visit our schools will fail to notice this marked advance. There is less 
uncertainty, less guesswork about it, and this, under speech methods of teaching deaf 
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children, is becoming more and more necessary. It is, indeed, a very real need that must 
be met. It matters not under what system or method it may be taught; whether Nitchie 
or Miiller-Walle or Bruhn; whether in infantile, youthful, or advanced years; good, re- 
liable lip-reading is a veritable necessity if good results in speech work are to be attained. 
As stated in my address before the Nineteenth Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, at Delavan, Wisconsin, last summer, lip-reading is the cornerstone of oral work; 
gatisfactory progress without it is inconceivable. 

With a view to centre attention upon the importance of this subject, the committee 
has very wisely invited Miss Martha E. Bruhn, of the Bruhn School of Lip-reading, in 
Boston, to read a paper on the central features of her methods, which, originally in- 
tended for use among adults, are found well adapted to the training of the more advanced 
pupils of our schools. It has been in use for three years past in the Mount Airy School 
and for a shorter period in the Lexington Avenue School, New York City, with very 
satisfactory results. AS we are to have the pleasure of the presence of several members 
and visitors at our meeting who have experienced the pleasure and profit to be derived 
from accurate lip-reading, we shall hope to hear from them in a practical way in regard 
to the methods employed in their acquisition of the art and as to its reliability and 
accuracy for all purposes of communication. 

Another feature of present-day speech-teaching is the growing attention given to 
sense training with a view to secure sharper and more exact motor response in children 
learning to speak, This sense training is a marked phase of the great educational work 
now being done by Dr. Montessori in her justly celebrated schools among the poorer 
classes of Italian children. As there is much in common between Dr. Montessori’s 
methods, in so far as they pertain to early sense training, and the methods pursued 
in some of our oral schools, it has been thought wise to afford the members of the Asso- 
ciation an opportunity to judge for themselves as to their merits, and to that end Mr. 
Carl R. Byoir, of New York, will deliver an address on the subject on Tuesday morning 
next, and as this is quite the latest development in connection with the instruction of 
young children, I bespeak for Mr. Byoir a large and attentive audience. 

But aside from the regular speech work of our schools, whether oral or combined, 
there are certain additional phases of practical speech-teaching to which, as indicative 
of the increased progress of the work in various parts of the country, I may now be 
permitted briefly to refer. 

First. The establishment of small schools, public and private. This is becoming a 
very marked feature of speech-teaching, especially in our larger centres of population 
and in the more densely populated rural sections. Usually these schools are of a private 
character, in which are gathered together a small number of young children under the 
care and instruction of one or two teachers. Where such work is properly and carefully 
conducted, good alone can result; but when, as is too often the case, urtrained and in- 
experienced teachers are employed, much harm follows, and this not alone to the pupils, 
who are of course the greatest sufferers, but to the method itself, which must bear the 
responsibility and obloquy of any failure that may arise. If such schools are found to 
be necessary—and I am not saying that they may not be—great care should be exercised 
in their maintenance and supervision. Good teachers should be provided and ample 
provision made for the proper equipment of the school. It is not enough merely to found 
schools “ near home” for the training of these little ones; they must have proper manage- 
ment and proper support if they are to command success and retain the confidence of 
their patrons. 

Second. Home training. That a very considerable increase is being made in the 
number of parents of wealthier classes who seek teachers for the instruction of their 
children “at home” cannot be doubted. Every year I receive appeals for teachers for 
such positions, and I doubt not the heads of nearly all schools have similar experiences. 
The cause of this is not far to seek. Parents of such children desire to have them taught 
at home, or in schools near home, with their hearing children. And I must confess to 
sharing their feelings in this regard. If I had a deaf child I should certainly teach it 
or have it taught at home, under my own observation. I wish just at this point to refer 
particularly to a special case that has come under my own observation in Philadelphia. 
We have had in our school two children from a family in the city of Reading, Pa., born 
deaf. There was a third child in the same family, also born deaf. The two who came 
to our school made fair, satisfactory progress. The father was determined that the third 
should not be so taught. He, therefore, kept her at home, and provided this home in- 
struction for her. She never had the benefit of special speech-teaching except for four 
weeks in her summer vacation. Aside from that, all the instruction that she has received 
has been at the hands of non-professional teachers—teachers engaged in public school 
work only. That child is now twelve years of age. She has passed through all the regular 
forms of public school work; she is to-day fitted to enter the high school of the city of 
Reading—an exceedingly good school, indeed—in connection with the public school work 
of that city. She is a remarkably bright child, and her speech is excellent. Her lip- 
reading is almost perfect, and she never has had, except for four weeks, the benefit of 
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what we regard as professional teaching. With good teachers, the results in such cases 
are almost invariably satisfactory. With inferior teachers, however, cajoled and directed 
by unwise, fussy parents, the results are too often deplorable. And here the Association 
may perform a great public service by exerting itself to multiply the number of trained 
men and women to conduct such work. As an Association we are doing much good 


work of this character, but the number of trained teachers yearly sent out under our. 


auspices should be quadrupled. Instead of sending out ten such teachers, we should 
send out forty or fifty. Speed the day when the funds of the Association shall enable 
us to accomplish this great task. 

Third. The increasing number of day schools. This, as in the case of the small 
private schools, is very marked in our larger cities and in our densely populated rural 
districts. The number of this class of schools is growing rapidly in some of the Middle, 
Western and Pacific coast States and in some of our Eastern cities. According to the 
American Annals of the Deaf for January last, there are no less than sixty-six (66) 
such schools at the present time, two more than the number of boarding-schools. Of 
the work of these schools, except in a very limited way, I am not personally able to 
speak; but it is reasonable to suppose that it must be satisfactory to the general public 
and to their immediate patrons, otherwise they would not receive the constant support 
they do, nor would their numbers increase year by year. With good teachers, regular 
attendance, and proper home backing, they ought to do as good work in speech and 
speech-reading as any other class of schools. That they as a class should be as well 
graded or as well equipped as are our larger boarding-schools is hardly ‘to be expected. 
With this class of schools, as well as with the small private schools and home schools, 
our duty as an Association is quite plain-—-we should support and assist them to the 
full extent of our ability and opportunity; especially should we aid and encourage 
them in their efforts to teach speech and lip-reading. 

Fourth. Denominational schools. Here again we find an increase in the number 
of schools of a denominational or religious character that are being maintained, each 
enjoying the confidence and generous support of the religious body interested in its 
behalf. In January last the number was twenty (20); in January, 1909, the number 
was sixteen (16), an increase of over twenty-four per cent. in three years. 

Fifth. The National College and Kendall School. 

All of these manifestations indicate the widespread interest that exists in the 
education of deaf children, and as speech, with few exceptions, is the principal means 
and medium of instruction afforded, as a Speech Association we cannot but wish them 
every success in their efforts, and this we do most heartily and sincerely. 

The teaching of speech and lip-reading to deaf children would, therefore, appear 
from every point of view to be permanent in its character and of widespread influence 
in this country. From a feeble beginning forty-five or fifty years ago, it has grown 
until it commands the sympathy and support of almost ever school in the country, in 
many instances quite dominating their methods of instruction. Ridiculed, derided, 
scoffed at, it has kept steadily onward in its course, gathering steadfast friends and 
generous supporters, until to-day fully three-fourths of all the pupils under instruction 
in the schools of the country are taught speech and speech-reading, while a majority 
of them are enjoying the advantages of oral methods of instruction alone. This great 
change is the result of constant, healthful growth. It did not spring up, mushroom- 
like, in a single night, but has taken almost half a century of effort for its consumma- 
tion. An evolution, to be sure, it has become almost a complete revolution. 

I have thus presented, in a somewhat fragmentary way, the salient points regard- 
ing the organization of our Association, the work it has accomplished since it came 
into existence, and its preparedness to continue the work in which it is engaged with 
greater efficiency than ever. Its twenty-one years of life have been rich in experience, 
and we are to-day better organized and better prepared to carry forward the work we 
have in hand than at any previous time in our history. We have the experience—some 
of it dearly bought, perhaps; we have the organization; we have the means; we know 
the way, and henceforward will wage a more fruitful campaign in behalf of speech 
and speech-teaching than at any time in the past. We have a good cause—a cause 
founded in the noble desire to uplift humanity, We cannot fail; no righteous cause 
ever fails. 

Nor shall we as an organization indulge in any bitterness of words or of feeling 
toward our friends who do not agree with our methods of promoting the work we have 
at heart. We shall indulge in no crimination or recrimination. They are things of 
the past. We shall simply move forward, endeavouring at all times and in all proper 
ways to foster and promote the teaching of speech to the deaf until every deaf child 
and every deaf adult within our reach has full and fair opportunity to learn to speak 
and read the lips. 

This is an historic meeting. We are met on historic ground. Here in this beauti- 
ful city of Roger Williams, the first real speech work effected in this country was accom- 
plished fifty years ago, when Mrs. Henry Lippitt, with devoted courage, succeeded in 
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perfecting the speech of her little daughter Jeanie, made deaf by illness, and in train- 
ing her 'to become a brilliant lip-reader and an intelligent, highly gifted woman. Here, 
too, the loving, motherly heart of Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard was inspired to perform 
a similar office for her daughter Mabel, now the accomplished wife of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, the founder of this soeiety. With singular foresight these noble women 
prepared the way for the success of the great teachers who followed them. The little 
school at Chelmsford was opened with the gifted Miss Rogers at its head, and the good 
work, soon gathering volume, successfully called to its support such splendid types of 
philanthropic manhood as President Thomas Hill, of Harvard; Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of 
the Perkins Institute; Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, Hon. Lewis J. Dudley, F. B. 
Sanborn, Esq., and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and such rare teachers as Mary H. 
True, Sarah Fuller, Caroline A. Yale, and Alice Worcester. The great work gathered 
momentum with each year of successful effort. Friends multiplied, doubters were con- 
verted, scoffers were silenced, and to-day witnesses its final and complete triumph in 
the very city of its birth. The occasion is an inspiring one. The thrill of victory, well 
and nobly won, is upon us, and here, in the presence of the very founders and builders 
of speech-teaching in America, we of later, but not less ardent, faith renew our fealty 
and pledge our devotion to the great cause we have had in hand for so many years. 


Address by Miss Helen Keller 


DEAR FRIENDS,—I cannot tell you what a pleasure it is to me to be with you once 
more. Nor can I thank you too warmly for your continued interest in me. I remember 
well the bright June day that I spoke before you at Mt. Airy, sixteen years ago. How 
strange and like a dream it all seems! That day I used my defective, halting voice to 
urge that every deaf child should be taught to speak. (‘To-day my voice is still defective 
and halting; but I lift it, imperfect as it is, in praise of the work of the Association. 
Your progress rejoices me, and such progress as I have made is valuable to me, because 
it reinforces and proves your work. 

It has always been a joy to be able to speak. True, it is poor speech. True, only 
a few near friends understand mie readily. Nevertheless, what speech I have has meant 
more to me than I can ever say. My words are lame and broken; but they bind me 
to the world of men and women. Through isolation, silence, darkness, I send forth a 
winged word; its pinions are crippled, but somehow it flies and reaches another heart. 
With the first word that unloosed my tongue began a greater fullness of life. Before 
that, I had been happy when a flutter of the fingers opened to me a small part of the 
world I was exploring. But the spoken word—that mighty, thought-quickening power 
—flung back the gates and gave me a wider access to the world of knowledge and 
companionship. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to introduce to this Association Mr. White, who is 
working to improve my speech. I am glad to be the bond that unites his art, his skill, 
to yours. He will explain to you what he has been trying to do for my voice, and you 
can judge how well he has succeeded, for of that I have no right to speak. I must tel! 
you, however, in his presence, that the lessons he has given me have been, despite ail 
difficulties, a continuous delight and inspiration. You can judge if my speech is clearer. 
I know that, thanks to him, I am free from much of the discomfort, tension, and anxiety 
that used to hamper me. 

I wish this Association Godspeed in its endeavours to open the lips of the deaf. 
Every time I open my mouth, I shall think to myself, “I must speak well; I will speak 
well; for my success will encourage you to go forward, touching silent lips and setting 
free mute voices.’ I am proud to present to the teachers of the deaf my teacher, who 
has taught many to fill the world with beautiful sounds, and who has now become your 
colleague in the difficult art of making the speech of the deaf not beautiful, perhaps, 
but clear, fluent, and natural. 


Reading by Deaf Children 
Samuel G. Davidson, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reading is an absolute necessity in the education of the deaf child. Upon it he 
must depend not only for the mastery of English, but also for his mental development 
and the acquisition of anything more than a mere smattering of knowledge. 

In school, the child who reads much always makes more rapid advancement, other 
things being equal, than the one who does not. After school, the deaf man or woman 
who has acquired a taste for reading and learned to make use of books, continues to 
grow, mentally and in character, while the one who thas not, almost invariably retro- 
grades, ultimately losing nearly all that he gained in school, and growing day by day 
more ignorant, stupid. and, except as regards the particular rut in which his work may 
run, inefficient. 
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What return have we made to the State or to society for the money expended in 
his education, and what has it profited the child himself, if, after ten or twelve years’ 
instruction, we turn him out unequipped with the one thing that will enable him to 
retain and to build upon what we have given him. 

When the value of reading to the deaf has so often been demonstrated by argument 
and in practice, it seems strange that so seldom is it taught systematically. I wonder 
in how many schools it is a prescribed unit in the course of study and intelligent effort 
is made to secure equally definite results in it as, for instance, in the teaching of 
arithmetic. 

Some years ago, a teacher in a certain prominent school wrote me that, impressed 
by what she had heard at a convention, she provided books for her pupils and started 
to teach them tio read. The principal—I may safely refer to him, since he is no longer 
connected with the profession—entering her class-room, and, learning what she was 
doing, reproved her, telling her she was not employed to idle away her time while her 
pupils read books. Probably there are few schools where this view would be taken of 
the teaching of reading, but there are perhaps fewer still where its necessity is recognized 
in a practical way. 

Reading should be taught systematically and persistently from the day the deaf 
child enters school until the day he leaves. There should be preliminary exercises in 
preparation for this, as for other studies. The course, methods and results desired 
should be as definitely prescribed, as closely adhered to, and as ardently worked for 
as with any other subject. There should be time set apart for the work in the class- 
room and in the study hall, and time for independent reading out of school hours. 

Books should be provided liberally, and in their selection the needs of the pupils 
should be carefully considered. They should not be shut up in a large general library 
to which the pupils make periodical visits, but every school-room should have its set 
of shelves filled with volumes suited to the age and advancement of the child and the 
special work being done by his teacher. They should not be kept in neatly ordered 
ranks under lock and key, to be doled out at stated intervals by the teacher, but should 
be always accessible, the children being permitted to handle them freely and to make use 
of them during odd moments in school otherwise unoccupied. Under this arrangement 
there will be some disorder, books will wear out more rapidly, and occasionally one will 
be lost, but of what importance are these compared with the good accomplished in making 
the children familiar with the inside of the volumes instead of restricting their know- 
ledge to their bindings and titles as shown through the glass doors of cases. There are 
schools that boast of the immense size and elaborate system of their libraries that are 
not doing nearly so much to cultivate the reading habit as many an obscure teacher with 
a five-foot shelf of books of her own providing, intelligently used. 

In selecting books for our school libraries, we should not be influenced by the belief 
that the déaf need a special literature. My pupils read with interest the same books that 
hearing children are interested in, and I have never felt a need for any written specially 
for them. It used to be said that the deaf did not care for fairy tales. An examination 
of the record of the books drawn from my class-room library of fiction and general litera- 


ture shows that fairy stories are decided favourites with the youngest pupils of the grade, © 


and quite as much so with those born deaf as with those who lost their hearing after 
learning to speak and read. Older children enjoy the novels of Hawthorne, Scott, Irving, 

ickens, and of the best current writers quite as much and in exactly the same way as 
do hearing children of the same age and advancement. 


The pupils of the second class, A grade, of the Mt. Airy School, were recently asked © 


to write a list of all the books they remembered having read, and to indicate the ten 
they had most enjoyed. I give here the list of one girl, born deaf, just as she wrote 
it down, as the titles occurred to her in the few minutes allowed for the work. There 
are eighty-four books named, and of course they do not include all she has read, but 
merely those that have most strongly impressed her and so remained in her memory: 
David Copperfield, Tale of Two Cities, Cranford, Little Women, Little Men, Rose 
in Bloom, Eight Cousins, Louie’s Last Term, That Queer Girl, Uncle Bill’s Children, 
Stories of Early England, Only a Year and What it Brought, Oliver Twist, Polly Cologne, 
Robin Hood, Five Little Peppers, Three Greek Children, Heidi, The Scarlet Letter, Seven 
Gables, Snow Image, Tom the Bootblack, The Life of Helen Keller, The Varmint, West- 
ward Ho, Hereward, Old Chester Tales, Alice in Wonderland, Sarah Crewe, Tales from 
Shakespeare, Stories from Dickens, Stories from Thackeray, Rob Roy, Shaftesbury, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, Stories from the Classics (a series of books), The Pit and the 
Pendulum, Ivanhoe, Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, Alexander the Great, Editha’s 
Burglar, Othello, Detective Stories of Sherlock Holmes, King Arthur and His Knights 
of the Round Table, Girl of the Limberlost, Settlers in Canada, Architects of Fate, 
Kathie’s Three Wishes, Black Beauty, Nine Little Goslings, Marie’s Story of the Time 
of Louis XIV, The Child of Tuscany, Dorris and Theodore, Stepping Heavenward, Jean 
Noel, Molly Make Believe, Rab and His Friends, Through the Magic Door (Essays by 
Conan Doyle), The Red Moccasins, His Own Master, Pilgrim’s Progress, Tom Temple’s 
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Career, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Old Greek Stories, Bits of History, The Daughter of the 
King, Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, The Princess and the Goblin, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
Arabian Nights, Grandfather’s Chair, Stories from English History, Stories from Ameri- 
can History, Stories from Literature, Pictures We Ought to Read About, Robinson 
Crusoe, Christmas Carol, The Old Curiosity Shop, Evangeline, Lady of the Lake, Lost 
Jewel, Adventures of Ulysses, The Alhambra. 

Those she has indicated as the best liked are David Copperfield, Tale of Two Cities, 
Oliver Twist, The Scarlet Letter, Seven Gables, Tales from Shakespeare, Ivanhoe, 
Evangeline, and Sherlock Holmes. The last may seem something in the nature of an 
anti-climax, but it at least suggests the catholicity of her taste. 

This list, standing by itself, might be taken to indicate merely that occasionally a 
born-deaf child learns to appreciate good literature, but an examination of the records 
kept of all the books read by the five classes of the A grade in the Mt. Airy School 
during the past fifteen years must convince one that it fairly represents what may be 
accomplished with deaf children of ordinary intelligence in training them to read, when 
the work is gone about systematically. 

It would be impossible in the time permitted for these remarks to give even an 
outline of the methods employed at our school in teaching the deaf to read. There 
is required reading of selected books, as in the public grammar and high schools, but 
in the choice of books and the method of using them we are guided by the special needs 
of our schools, The pupils are also required to read through, during a term, a certain 
number of books of their own selection, and to prove that they have read them, and 
the extent of their understanding, by writing abstracts, or, in the higher classes, 
criticisms of them. Much reading is also required in connection with composition 
work, and the work in literature with the most advanced classes is directed chiefly to 
cultivating a taste for reading, and making it possible for them to get the maximum 
of pleasure and profit out of books. 

There should be system—an orderly procedure persistently followed—in teaching 
reading, but the work should not be permitted to grow mechanical and lifeless. One 
will often accomplish more good by patting a book he has read and saying: ‘“ That’s 
fine! You ought to read it,’ than by hours of talk about it. It is interesting to note 
how quickly a pupil will spot a really good book and how rapidly its reputation spreads 
among the other pupils. I have often a long waiting list of those who have asked to 
read a book in turn, and occasionally children from lower grades will come to me and 
ask for it, proving that the pupils discuss the merits of the books among themselves, 
out of school. 

One of our biennial examination tests is intended to show the amount of reading 
individual pupils have done. They are required to show their understanding of and 
ability to use lists of words and phrases that have not been directly taught them, but 
that, considering their grade and the amount of reading they ought to have done, they 
should be familiar with. It is interesting to note how rapidly their vocabulary grows, 
class by class, through reading, and how much more naturally they employ expressions 
thus acquired than those that are drilled into them by direct instruction. 

It was also apparently demonstrated by some tests in a recent examination that 
facts picked up unconsciously through general, voluntary reading remain more securely 
fixed in the mind and are applied in more practical ways than those learned from the 
text-books or through the direct instruction of the teacher. 

Some teachers have become so enthusiastic over reading as a means of improving 
the language and developing the minds of their pupils that they show an inclination to 
disregard all other methods. This is as serious a mistake as neglecting reading altogether 
would be, but as yet it is not so common a one in the schools. Therefore I would place 
all stress upon urging teachers who are not already doing so to give careful and con- 
tinuous thought and effort to this matter of teaching reading. 


Extract from Address by Mr. E. W. Walker 


Among the many good things that we have listened to during the past week there 
is one thought, one spirit, that has rung through all of it, and yet has nowhere been 
mentioned, and I wish to mention it. The thought through all of the exercises we have 
witnessed in the demonstration work, through all the papers, has nowhere been empha- 
sized—it has been mentioned incidentally occasionally, but nowhere been brought out 
in a detrimental way—that these children with whom we deal are defective, in the 
sense that they are hampered. I like that. I do not like a convention; I do not like 
a school where the teachers and those in charge—a school of defectives, if you please— 
where those in charge, consciously or unconsciously, excuse the shortcomings of the 
children because of their defects. It is unfortunate when any tteacher takes the atti- 
tude in mind: ‘“ This is as well as deaf children can do.” It is a beautiful thing when 
the teacher can hold in mind the thought: ‘‘ These children are children, with no limita- 
tions except the limitations that are put upon all of us.” We of course know that it 
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is a handicap to be deaf, but we all have our handicaps. It is true that around every 
one of us a circle is drawn—a circle that limits in a certain way our powers. Beyond 
that circle none of us can go; but the beautiful thing is that you and I do not know 
where our circles or limitations are, and therefore, as far as we are concerned, there 
are no limitations to our possibilities. 

The teacher that deals with a certain child or a certain class as limited in its possi- 
bilities, by virtue of that very feeling is herself limited in the excellent work that she 
may do for that child. It is an unfortunate thing, indeed, for a child to feel or to say, 
“T have been limited, so I can’t.” But it is still more unfortunate when a teacher 
thinks or says to a defective child, “ You can’t.” When a teacher is in the frame of 
mind where she feels that the child has reached his possibilities, reached the limit of 
his possibilities, then by that very fact she has lost the power of inspiration for that 
child, and she can no longer batter down the obstacles to his progress 

It is your business and mine, every one’s, to meet childhood in such a way thal 
we impress every child that there is no limit to which he may go—and there is none, 
We measure physical things, we measure distance, we measure temperature, but we 
cannot measure thought; there is no measure to what you can remember; there is no 
limit to our imaginings, because there is no measure for those things, and therefore, 
because there is no measure, there can be no limit. Now, you and I may, of course, 
understand that somewhere there is a limit beyond which nothing short of Deity can 
go; but since we have no measure for marking that limit, for us it does not exist. And 
therefore I shall carry back from this meeting that thought—that we have not been 
anywhere depressed with putting forward the idea that we are working with de- 
fectives. We are not—any more than all of us are working with defectives when we 
are working with ourselves. 


The Expenditure 


The expenditure for the year just closed was $59,614.64 and for the year 
previous $56,632.39. This shows an increase for 1912 over 1911 of $2,982.25, or 
an increase of 5.26 per cent. Of this amount $2,884.04 was for salaries and $98.21 
represents the increased expenditure for supplies. This very small increase in the 
expenditure speaks well for the economic management of the various departments 
of the Institution. 

Appended hereto are the reports of Dr. Boyce, the attending physician, and 
Mr. H. J. Clarke, B.A., the presiding examiner for last session. In addition to 
these regular annual reports, there are given two special reports, one by Dr. Helen 


MacMurchy and the other by A. H. Leake, Esq., Inspector of Technical Educa-_ 


tion for Ontario. Both of these are experts in their special departments, and their 
reports are of corresponding value. 

Before closing this report I wish to express my sincere thanks to you, Sir, 
and to Dr. RAS as well, for the assistance given me in the work of the 
Institution, during the year. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


C. B. CouGHLIn, 


Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN’S REPORT 


BELLEVILLE, Ont., November 1st, 1912. 


THE HONOURABLE R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., 
Minster of Education for Ontario. 


S1z,—It is with great satisfaction that I submit my annual report for the 
past year. We have had rather less than the ordinary amount of sickness of a 
severe form or of epidemics, and no mortality. After the close of the year 1911, 
we had no severe sickness either among the pupils, teachers, or staff. This, we 
attribute, as far as the children are concerned, largely to the attention given to 
the general sanitary condition, as well as the physical training and out-door life 
that is insisted upon whenever possible. 

We had the ordinary colds, coughs, LaGrippe and some digestive disorders, 
as well as minor accidents and injuries, always incidental to a large aggregation 
of active children, but requiring only a passing notice in this report. A condition 
of indifferent general health and indisposition is prevalent every session among 
quite a percentage of the children. Unimportant as this may seem to be in some 
respects, nevertheless it is inimical to the best interests of the school, lessens the 
vitality and natural powers of resistance of the children to disease and limits their 
capacity for acquiring knowledge. | 

This condition is largely, if not entirely, the result of overcrowding, particularly 
of the dormitories and sleeping rooms. There being no proper system of interchange 
of air, it soon becomes vitiated, producing its baneful effect upon those living 
under its influence. 

It is expected the new dormitories now in process of construction will remedy 
this evil. It is a great satisfaction to those interested in the health and welfare 
of the school to know that this long felt want is about to be realized. To the 
government, and to those instrumental in securing these new, commodious, up-to- 
date, sanitary quarters, is due the highest commendation. 

In the early part of the session we had three cases of acute pneumonia of 
rather more than average severity, but all made good recoveries. Also, one case 
of acute periostitis of the femur with suppuration and pyemia. ‘This was a 
long, severe and dangerous sickness, but the little boy improved sufficiently to 
be returned to his home in Ottawa, where I understand he has made a fair 
recovery. 

In conclusion, I am pleased to be able to report a better condition of general 
health of the school at the time of closing in June, than when the session began 
the previous September, reflecting as it does, credit on the zeal and efficiency of 
all those charged. with the care of the pupils in health and sickness. 

The food supply for the past year has been well up to the standard and has 
given satisfaction. I desire to mention especially the milk supply. It is being 
procured from the Institution herd, under the most approved sanitary conditions, 
and for the excellency of its quality, purity, wholesomeness and percentage of 
butter fat, is everything that could be desired. 


T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
/ W. W. Boyce, M.D. 


ri 
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LITERARY EXAMINER’S REPORT 
BELLEVILLE, Ont., June 8th, 1912, 


HonovursaBLe R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., 
Minister of Hducation for Ontario. 


Str,—I have the honour to submit my report as Literary Examiner at the 
Institution for the Deaf for the academic year just closing. 

I made it convenient to spend three days among the classes while the actual 
work of instruction was in progress, in addition to three days spent in conducting 
the final examination. From my point of view the time spent during the session 
is of greatest value to the schocl, since it is possible to offer suggestions at the 
time when they will do most good. 

It is only justice to say that what I observed during my visits was lighly 
complimentary to those having the work in charge. I could not but be struck 
by the advancement since my first visit here officially, five years ago. At that 
time the attainment of the standard of Entrance to High. School appeared to be 
out of the question. At that time the worthy Superintendent expressed that as 
his aim, and from what I have seen this year I believe that the goal is in sight, 
and when it is reached I can see no good reason why something in the nature 
of Continuation School work should not be carried on among these children. 

A more or less detailed statement of my examination follows: 


Manual Classes 
Class “A,” Mr. Coleman, Teacher. 


This is the senior manual class, and is an exceptionally fine class of seven 


girls and two boys. Tle average number of sessions attended is 8.37. They were | 


examined in mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, history (British and Canadian), 


letter writing, 


average. was 79 per cent. 


Class “B,’ Mr. Stewart, Teacher. 


composition, geography, reading and writing. The highest average — 
yercentage obtained was 100 per cent., the lowest 50 per cent., while the class — 
o 2) 4 


This is a class of fourteen with an average age of 15.4 years and the average — 
number of sessions attended is 7.7. This class has made considerable progress | 
in literature and they are doing considerable reading. They were examined in arith- | 


metic, reading, literature (historical and critical), composition, geography, history 
(Canadian and British), Canadian civics, nature study, current events and general 
information, hygiene, manners and morals. The highest average percentage was 
91 per cent., the lowest 28 per cent., the class average 70.8 per cent. 


Class “0,” Mr. Balis, Teacher. 


A class of fourteen, average age 15 years, and average time at school 7.3 
years. They were examined in mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, nature study, general information, hygiene, Canadian history and 


52 per cent. and the class average was 77 per cent. 


composition. The highest average mark obtained was 90 per cent., the lowest | 


{ 
. 
} 


| 


' 


{ 
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Class “D,’ Miss Templeton, Teacher. 


This is a class of twelve who are of unequal ability. They are on the average 
14.16 years of age, and have been at school on the average of 6.58 years. Their 
examination included arithmetic (written and mental), geography, trades, language 
and composition, reading, memory work and common information. The highest 
average mark was 93 per cent., the lowest 55 per cent., while the average for the 
class was 76 per cent. 


Class “EH,” Miss Linn, Teacher. 


A class of sixteen with an average age of 14 years, and have spent 5.87 years 
at school. They were examined in arithmetic (written and mental), language, 
geography, general information and nature study. The highest average mark 
was 93 per cent., the lowest 30 per cent., the class average 67.4 per cent. 


Class “F,’ Mr. Balits, Teacher. 


A class of fifteen with the average age of pupils 14.2 years and they have 
been 5.2 years at school. This examination included language, memory work, 
action writing, nature study, geography, general information, arithmetic. The 
highest average was 89 per cent., the lowest 51 per cent., while the average of 
the class was 70.2 per cent. 


Glass “G, Miss Bull, Teacher. 


She has what might be classed as a special class. It consists of eleven pupils, 
of whom only eight took the examination. The average age of pupils is 10.5 
years and the average time at school is 314 years. The examination included 
general information, actions, language, arithmetic, use of nouns and adjectives. 
The highest average mark was 63 per cent.. the lowest 5 per cent., and the average 
of the class was 25 per. cent. 


Class “H,”’- Miss James, Teacher. 


She has a class of thirteen, and all took the examination in language, arith- 
metic, and general information. The highest average mark was 98 per cent., the 
lowest 17 per cent., and the class average was 67.3 per cent. The average age of the 
class is 13.8 years and the average time at school 343 years. I saw some good 


work in art here. 


Oral Department 
Mr. Campbell’s Class. 


This is the senior oral class and consists of twelve pupils with an average 
age of 13.5 years who have been 6 years at school on an average. They were 
examined in arithmetic (written and mental), grammar, composition, reading 
(written and oral), history (British and Canadian), a theme in composition, 
dictation, memory work, geography, hygiene, nature study and geometrical forms. 
The highest average mark was 82 per cent., the lowest 27 per cent., and the class 


average 60 per cent. 
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Mr. Ingram’s class consists of twelve pupils, whose average age is 12.75 
years and who have been on an average 5% years in school. They were examined 
in arithmetic, grammar, geography, artisans, composition, reading (oral), dictation, 
general information. The highest mark was 85 per cent., the lowest 31 per cent., 
while the class average was 67.75 per cent. 

Miss Evoy’s Class has done a large amount of supplementary reading. There 
are twelve in the class, average age 12.3 years, and average time in school is 4.58 
years. They were examined in arithmetic (written and mental), geography, 
grammar, language, lip-reading, oral reading, writing and drawing. ‘The average 
of the class was 81.7 per cent. The highest average mark was 93.5 per cent., the 
lowest 70.9 per cent. 

Miss Palen’s Class also contains twelve pupils. ‘The average age was 11.5 
years and the average time at school 4.5 years. ‘They were examined in arithmetic, 
lip-reading, composition, language and actions. The highest average mark was 96 
per cent., the lowest 37 per cent., and the class average was 78.25 per cent. 


Miss Deannard has a class of eleven, whose ages average 13.6 years. They 
have been at school an average of 3.8 years. ‘Their examination included arith- 
metic, lip-reading, actions, use of verbs and language. The highest average mark 
was 95 per cent., the lowest 45 per cent., while the average of the class was 76 per 
cent. 

Mr. Harris has a class of eleven whose average age is 10.27 years and who 
have been at school on an average 2.95 years. ‘They were examined in language 
(including actions, vocabulary, calendar work, composition and general informa- 
tion), lip-reading and arithmetic. The highest average mark was 93 per cent., 
the lowest 63 per cent., and the class average was 81 per cent. 


Mr. Pratt has a class of twelve classed as First Grade. They have been on 
an average 2.16 years at school and their average age is 9 years. Their examina- 
tion was purely oral, and the results were satisfactory. The lip-reading was 
particularly good for pupils of this grade. 


Miss Burke has a class who are part in Grade One and part in the Preparatory. 
There are thirteen pupils in the class. The average age is 9 years, and they have 
been at school 1 year. Here, too, the examination was oral and the results were 
good. Miss Campbell’s class is similar to Miss Burke’s in that it consists of two 
classes in Grade One and the Preparatory Grade. The average age of the nine 
pupils is 9.9 years and they have been at school for 2 1-3 years on an average. 
It is surprising the amount covered by these juniors in so short a time. Good 
work has been done. 


Miss Ford’s class is all preparatory. There are thirteen in the class, with 
an average age of 7.4 years, while the average time at school is 1.4 years. Here 
again the examination was oral, and I was much pleased with the work seen. 


The Industrial Departments continue to do good work, and the introduction 
of a Farm Class under a fully qualified instructor should add to the value of 
this Institution. 


For the sake of those parents who have not the privilege of visiting this 
Institution, I would like to say that could they see the arrangements here, and 
the care and attention bestowed on the children, they would not hesitate to 
entrust their children to the Institution even at an earlier age than some do now. 


. 


4 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE Hon. Dr. Pyne, 


In closing this somewhat lengthy report I would say that I am pleased to 


notice the use being made of the Printing Office for assistance in class material, 


and I would also compliment the Institution on the instructive ‘ Handbook of 
Information” in reference to the Institution that was isssued a few weeks ago. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
He Je CrARKE,. 5.A: 


Inspector of Public Schools, Interary Examiner. 


REPORT BY DR. HELEN MACMURCHY 


Toronto, May 21st, 1912. 


Minister of Education. 


Re visit to the Ontario School for the Deaf, at Belleville, May 21st, 22nd, 
28rd, 1912. 
I have to thank you for the opportunity to visit this school. It was a pleasure. 


Buildings 
The Main Building is old and ventilation is difficult. However, with the 


exception of the hall and one room on the ground floor, the air was good. The 
‘building where there was a fire recently is being repaired and rebuilt. A boat 


is also being built. 
General Health 


I saw all the 227% inmates and almost all the members of the staff. The 
health of the boys and girls is excellent. At Dr. Coughlin’s request, I examined 
the tongues of over 100, and found every tongue clean but one, and that one only 
slightly coated. This is a better result than we usually get in Medical Inspection 
of Public Schools. 226 of the inmates were seen in school at work and also sitting 
at dinner and at tea. The remaining one had some slight rheumatic pains and 
was therefore in the hospital under charge of the nurse. 


The School 


I saw the classes, both manual and oral, at work, and saw a good deal of lip- 
reading done. Several children pronounced my name (not an easy one) correctly 
at once and conversed with me by lip-reading. The efforts of Dr. Coughlin to 
introduce and perfect the Oral Method, Lip-reading and Speech for the Deaf in 
the School, have already accomplished much and will accomplish more. It is 
evident that he wants and intends to improve the organization and encourage 
thrift and progress. The proposed new buildings will help. More land is required 
and would tend in future years to the thrifty management and proper development 
of the school. 


ea 
° 
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Food 


The food, which I tasted, and carefully inspected, was good. 


Trades and Employments 


Farm-work, Dairy-work, Garden-work, the Care of Poultry, and of pigs and 
other animals, is being carried on under the direction of a graduate of the Ontario 
Agricultural College. Nothing about the place presented a more satisfactory 
appearance than the cows and the hens. The cows were clean and well cared for. 
The boys do the milking. The wash their hands thoroughly before milking and 
put on white suits. An effort is made everywhere, even in the dairy barn, to 
teach the use of language. The cement floor of the barn was clean and there 
was no unpleasant odour. It was gratifying to see this high standard of clean- 
liness in actual practice. 

The bake-shop, the sewing-room and other places of employment were all 
in good order and good work was to be seen. 


Mentally Defective Children 


I saw at least 15 mentally defective children among the 227 inmates. It is to 
be hoped that before long there will be a place in Ontario to care for these chil- 
dren, both for the sake of the community and for their own sake. Their presence 
in a School for the Deaf increases the difficulties of the Institution, and they 
should be cared for permanently. 

J have felt so strongly for the last few years that provision in the Educational 
System of Ontario for Physically and Mentally Defective Children is an urgent 
necessity that I am thankful for an opportunity of addressing the Minister directly 
upon the subject of the Education of Deaf Children. 

IT would respectfully point out: 

1. That shght deafness in children should be sought for and recognized by 
the school authorities, and that such children should have special supervision and 
seats near the teacher. 

2. That serious deafness in children should be considered seriously, and 
such children should be placed in special classes with special teachers. 

3. That very deaf children and any children likely to become very deaf in 
later life should be taught lip-reading, and the principles of speech for the deaf. 

4. That children born deaf, or becoming deaf at or about one year of age, 
should not be neglected for six years. At present, seven-year-old deaf children 
in Ontario have lost the six years when other children learn most, because no one 
teaches them speech. The hearing baby learns to say words because the mother 
says the words to it over and over again and the baby hears them. The deaf 


baby could learn to say those words too if there were teachers available who 


could teach the mother principles of lip-reading, so that the deaf baby could see 
the mother say the word over and over again, and so begin to learn lip-reading and 
speech. 

I remain, 


Sir 


? 


Your obedient servant, 


HELEN MaAacMorcHy. 
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REPORT ON OUR INDUSTRIAL WORK BY THE INSPECTOR OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION FOR ONTARIO 


A. H. Leake, Esq., Inspector of Technical Education for Ontario, gave the 
following report to the Department of a visit paid to the Institution in April, 
1912 :-— 


In accordance with instructions, I visited the Ontario Institution for the 
Deaf at Belleville, April 17th and 18th, for the purpose of inspecting the Industrial 
work carried on under the superintendency of Dr. Coughlin. All the work is 
remarkably well done and carefully organized. The manual training leading to 
the purely industrial work extends through all the grades. I saw the work of 
every class and was much impressed with its excellence, it being superior to the 
work I have seen in many public schools. The Superintendent and every teacher 
was most emphatic as to the assistance this work is to the language study of the 
pupils. The oral work of the students was a perfect revelation. The industrial 
work proper consists of boot and shoe making, carpentry, printing, dairying and 
farm operations, needlework and dressmaking and household science and manage- 
ment. All this is taught by experts and is of a definitely industrial character well 
calculated to enable the pupil to earn a living upon leaving the institution. The 
actual work inspected, of which there was a considerable amount, was well and 
carefully done. Both the manual training and the industrial work are carried 
on under considerable difficulties. The accommodations provided are not nearly 
sufficient for the extent of the work. J understand that it is the intention to 
considerably extend the quarters. I discussed with Dr. Coughlin the plans he has 
in view, and with the added facilities which these extended quarters will give, 
these plans will do much to carry out what seems to be the motto of the Institution 
‘to help the deaf to help themselves.” 
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NUMBER{0OF PUPILS IN ATTENDANCE EACH OFFICIAL YEAR SINCE THE 
OPENING OF THE INSTITUTION 


—— Male Female Total 

From October 27th, 1870, to September 30th, 1871.......... 64 Soe 100 
« «“ Ist, 1871, se TS7om eae | 97 52 149 
is - 1872, - LE eee 130 63 193 
«s «s 1873, : ISTE ee eee | 1445 76 221 
“ “ 1874, « ype eee 155 | 83. eeas 
«“ “ 1875, es 1876s eee 160 96 | 256 
‘ «“ 1876, ‘ 187 foe ed 167 104 271 
as - R75. a LN Oace ee 166 ae 277 
es « 1878, es Lk7o ee ee 164 10543 269 
os ae 1879, oh L380 eee 162 119 281 
a re 1880, [RSs eer Sy 164 132 296 
Z “s 1881 ‘ T8527 Ae 165 138 303 
Z “ 1882, ws ASRS ce tee 158 135 293 
ms = 1883, be US BAS re ree 156 130 286 
i, : 1884, ‘ I Fates Reo eee 168 116 284 
Z “ 1885, + TSG oe os. 161 112, | | eae 
z «“ 1886, TSS 15h lis 264 
Mh Be 1887, 3 L388 4a ae 156 109 265 
“ “ 1888, Es 1S8oire, eS 153 121 274 
of | 1889 ee SOON ps eee 159 132 291 
“ “ 1890 er 180] een 166 130 296 
. “ 1891, x4 1B 2 ee eS el 158 127 285 
i “ 1892 a 18082 162 136 298 
a “ 1893, ss BOW, BUe a 158 137 295 
“ “ 1894, e 1805.02. 160 135 295 
“ « 1895, rs TROON ee ok 173 137 310 
Z “ 1896, Z TROT ENS ce tes poe 164 128 292 
z « 1897, a TRO tet 167 138 305 
ss - 1898, : TROO Neo) Sura ed 161 132 293 
6 « 1899, “ 10008 nee ee 152 130 282 
es % 1900, £ 1901 Fie ee 157 148 300 
ee Z 1901, “ Ee Soe aie 147 141 288 
« “ 1902, z TOUS et ore 140 143 283 
«“ “ 1903, Z Tle he, eee 137 134 Dai 
‘ ‘ 1904, z L905. hte 130 138 268 
“ “ 1905 « 1906s Goes 116 143 259 
« “ 1906, Z 00h eee 126 145 271 
Z “ 1907, z LORS a Fee | 188 143 276 
« “ 1908, to October 31st, 1909... ....... 130 151 281 
« “ 1909, “ Ll Ree ae 143 149 292 
1910, es Pe eee 138 143 281 


a y 1911, = AU Wa a Ae ee 155 126.7 261 
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LIST OF PUPILS IN THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 3ist, 1912 


a 


County P.O. Address County P.O. Address 
Algoma : Essex : 
Barker Delle. Oca a: Sault Ste. Marie. : : 
Broad, Russell ........ Dunn’s Valley, eee ea Lionel... Pee 
Luzon, Manesipe...... Blezard Valley. eee. GOS 2 tna sew omber. 
F : ELT SAV ISON. Cotes Elmstead. 
Nelson. tthel os .h 266s Sault Ste. Marie. : 
Parr Joseph... <.2.+-- Sault Ste. Marie. Dee es reees Sen 
rane Pee re Rak ’ , _. Windsor. 
alkeroA chile... Sandwich. 
TEROVCEIRU LD Ss screen's 6 Brantford. Watking, Hazel... Windsor. 
Morgan, Beatrice...... Hatchley. 
Stegmeir, May........ Brantford. Grey : 
Mobieoe, Jesse... ix<.. -New Credit. ‘ 
ESTO i mame ee Markdale. 
Bruce: te DRROSS EL eet Markdale. 
Atkinson, Gladys...... Paisley. indree, Karl ........ Owen Sound. 
ee lini tee ee "Chesley. Wilson, Mlsie = 3. 228.; Harkaway. 
PIC OME vate ns 6 soon 2 Southampton, 
Crowe, Robert ......... Dobbinton. Hastings : 
Green, Jamies, >... asc Chesley. 
Merrie ey erton: ‘A llore,. bh rances..02. 6. Bogart. 
3 pa ker, wOY nc. n oe ere Belleville. 
McKee, Maude......... Pinkerton. Wena WMideraa 
Smith, Elizabeth...... Wiarton. Scere ane mt era 
ero Deroy Nitiarton Hee Gervienurrss: Desoronto. 
eae Aa ge ws ee : Aree LOS Cart. eter eaters Desoronto. 
Johnston, Mary ....n Belleville. 
pa = ee es: pect odie Ser eee 
IIMB ddl, EON, 6 hooo0 6 awa. Eames VAY MR EOL 6 oo hoa arysville. 
Blanchard, Vietor-..... Cumming’s Bridge. | McAdam, Wesley...... Marlbank. 
Dallaire homed 5... Ottawa. Narries Jolin os eee Marmora. 
[Diuhinei ole) ide Sean penere Cumming’s Bridge. Ueno JEON a oon Bancroft. 
Melanie wes Cots ker. aoc: pee Ward. Alberti aces Stirling. 
TGVOV tele Ga. ects eo. AN ED: 
Galvrenli, Lect ce cases Ottawa. Ts Bere 
Huband, Gerald. 23, Ottawa. ae 
Womess Va belss s. 2h. Billing’s Bridge, Ballkewalle Ciaran. tae Exeter, 
patlesteurs lb0UiS snes. Ottawa. Colclough, Hattie... Holmesville. 
Savard Mealy se. ee. Cumming’s Bridge. Colelough, Lorne...... Holmesville. 
FROWN S SLOTS. o t:o, aetna Laurentian View. | Cole-JCanece ce. ene Clinton. 
@olesMelvillesycenetee. Clinton. 
Durham: Doubledee, Lena si are ae Wroxeter. 
MeMillan, Joseph ..... Newcastle. Wie ae i rane yee De 
er Marshall? Johns... Hensall. 
Pa Cit Marshall, Russell .....Hensall. 
Hamilton: Hinie t..4.0. Shelburne. Sours, Gladys ...<.... Wingham. 
Steepe, Phoebe........ Goderich, 
Dundas : Simmons, Luella...... Gorrie. 
Beckett, Sam......... Chesterville. eens eos sar Sue On 
Word; Clarice. .,.26. 6. Mountain. BSUS ENS SUG De Enea Dnon. 
Hoye Gertie’ Qucne. ic. Hallville. 
Popers Cyrillic. oe Morrisburg. Halton : 
Servage, Milton....... Dunbar. Mater aieseni. ance Milton West. 
Eigin - ; 
Haldimand : 
Carpenter, Lena ...... Rodney. 
Caves. Jessie... Secon fac St. Thomas. Buckley, Lawrence....Cheapside. 
Gwalter. Harry ..4°..... St. Thomas. Dixbiry Oral -.2 0, Cheapside, 
Gwalter, Fred ........ St. Thomas. Forrester Asains sie. oe Dunnville. 
Hammond, Catharine..St. Thomas. Koster a Dorothyv....sc Dunnville. 
Jagoe,cAlberta . .<cec es St. Thomas. Rozelle Wallieseo een. Canboro. 
Paul. Hdward-.2...«.~. St. Thomas SherkwCiarar, jean ce ss South Cayuga. 
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LIST OF PUPILS IN THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF—Continued 


County P.O. Address 
Kent. 
AVIZIN, SI AANGS is 76 waters: Bothwell. 
Christian, Gertrude....Wallaceburg. 
Dubois, Madeline...... Wallaceburg. 
Meredith, Stella....... Wabash. 
Neville, Mamie.......-.. Dresden. 
OL SNOW). eee eee de Ridgetown. 
Toulouse; Jonna. eee: Chatham. 
Lambton : 
Chenney “HOY: 62.507. 5 Petrolea. 
lennines,; Prank: aces. Petrolea. 
VONNStOU, Olivers nae cuts Sarnia. 
Theckie, Alice...) vex Sarnia. 
beckte, Alina e.. vases. Sarnia. 
Leckie, -Wisier.*<% 255-5 Sarnia. 
Mackie? Jobin sana. Edy’s Mills. 
Sawire,Hdsth ,43.2 4.5 Wanstead. 
Stewardson, Lawrence. Forest. 
‘Thomas: Clava ae. cases. Walpole Island. 
Watson, Vertes fens. Watford. 
Wark dleantny sc, eee Wyoming. 
Lanark: 
Blake sl reds ase ee Almonte. 
Hughes, Himest (2. 22.. Carleton Place. 
Jacklin, Myrtle........ Rideau Ferry. 
Leggett, Gordon .... Perth. 
McLaren, Mary ....... Smith’s Falls. 
McLaren, Rachel ...... Smith’s Falls. 
Inncoln : 
Heaslip, Myrtle ....... Wellandport. 
Lennox and Addington : 
Hartwick, Archie...... Napanee. 
Leeds : 
Swayne, Robert .......: Athens. 
Swayne, Patrick ...... Athens. 
Middlesex : 
Coursecy, Viola ....... Lucan. 
Fishbein, Eddie ;..:.. London. 
Garrett, Gladys....... Granton. 
Humphrey, Hazel...... London. 
Hodgins, Albert ....... London. 
Hodvins, Mary.. o2)ie.. London. 
Hodgins, Sadie........ London. 
Henderson, Gilbert ....London. 
Laugheed, Eva ....... London. 
MeMurray, Mirton .... Belton. 
Steele Antie~< <5 05. %¢ London. 


Northumberland : 


Bell Glen ess: coor, Baltimore. 
Dall Wistar v. oka Baltimore 
Lots fates ect Campbellford. 
Moore, Dorothy........ Castleton. 
Milligan, Aggie ....... Campbellford. 
Parker Clifford ...... Baltimore. 
Parker, Clititon -... se. Baltimore. 


Shannon, Lenna....... Brighton. 


County 


P.O. Address 


Nipissing District : 


Beales Prank s.055 63 
Dorschner, Charles.... 
Lecanlt. Clarida... 
Legrandeur, Victor.... 


Tomiko. 
Mattawa. 
Cache Bay. 
St. Charles. 


Rodhy, Theodore...... North Bay. 
SOME FLOUIS tae eae Englehart. 
Whalen, Loretta...... New Liskeard. 
Whalen. Mary: . 52:2 es. New Liskeard. 
Oxford : 
Abrey «.lreness. 2 ee, Drumbo. 
isles “Havel = ome enc ae Ingersoll. 
McFarlane, Mona...... Eastwood. 
Younes Cyr eee Youngsville. 
Youngs,Stanley..-..... Youngsville. 
Ontario: 
Maynard,.Joln...5.2.. Uxbridge 
Pattille:: Lenore; 2 33 i. Pickering. 
Peel: 
Davey: gauiiews...42 2% Nortonville. 
McLeish, Marjorie ....Star. 
McVean, Alex. =: ..... Castlemore. 
McVean, Archibald....Castlemore. 
MeVean, Catherine....Castlemore. 
Prescott and Russell : 
Geinusse, Alfred....... Orient. 
Hughes: 1yaee ee Treadwell. 
McDougall, Elsie...... Grant. 
McDougall, Peter...... Grant. 
Pregent, Leopold...... Plantaganet Sp’gs. 
Perth: 
Melntyre, Koss:..>.....bullarton. 
Ont oW iniiareds.: <.5e5 Milverton. 
Peterboro’: 
Harper, Madeline ..... Peterboro’. 
Kennaley, Winnifred ..Peterboro’. 
Meveti, Joseph . yas ees Peterboro’. 
McMillan, Nellie...... Havelock. 
McBrien, Elwood ...... Peterboro’. 
Quebec Province : 
Shaw, Eric. ........... Montreal. 
Renfrew : 


Derochie, Wallard..... 
Dallaire, Ambrose .... 


Arnprior. 
Perrault. 


Diek. (8 lia. &, oi cred eae ote Renfrew. 
Gervais, Virgine....... Dacre. 
Hunter, George........ Matawatchan. 
Hunter, Raymond......Matawatchan. 
Schneider, Albert ..... Pembroke. 
Schneider, Leonard.... Pembroke. 
Sleeth, Gordon ........ Douglas. 
Teeple. Emma ........ Khartum. 
Whyte, Belle; ......<é. Arnprior. 
Whyte, Eleanor....... Arnprior. 
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LIST OF PUPILS IN THE ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF—Concluded 


—— 


County P.O. Address 

Simcoe : 

RVe TSG LUON uae cteen ew ale + Cookstown. 

Chevrette, David...... Penetang. 

Gallinger, Edith ...... Lisle. 

Godfrey, Mabel ........ Orillia 

5 OTIS 93 8 oa Midland. 

St. Amant, Herman... Penetang. 

Sinclair, Blanche ...... Orillia. 

Vaillancourt, Joseph... Penetanguishene. 

WUETESOL AAD, -sese 6-0. oie Orillia. 
Stormont : — 

iampbell, Mary....... Avonmore. 


Thunder Bay District: 


Munroe, AVE ae game 


Victoria : 


Mourter, Caliph. i. eens «. 
Evans, Christopher.... 
Whitworth, Florence... 
Western, Florence..... 


Waterloo: 


Denham, Willie 
Golds, Margaret 
Klinkman, Mary 
Martin, Absalom 
Maule RON... 6 oes <e 
mrnone, Luella .... 0s: 


oeeeeee 
eoeeeee 
eeoeees 


Wellington : 


Bard, Pansy 
Darter, Mlizabeth...... 
Marshall, Jessie...... 

McQueen, Mary ....... 
moss, Lauredith.:./a.... 


Welland : 


Barr, James... och ees 
Caswell, Sylvia ....... 


Fort William. 


Slate River Valley. 


Fort William. 


Kirkfield. 
Corson’s Siding. 
Lindsay. 

Little Britain. 


Preston. q 


New Hamburg. 
Waterloo. 


Arthur. 


Marshville. 
Welland. 


County P.O. Address 
Wentworth : 
Stlemee Muriel. sae Hamilton. 
Batstone, Jesse........ Hamilton. 
Bay lisse Hectore.: on. Hamilton. 
Etherington, Mabel....Hamilton. 
Pierce, Gordonet.s o.cs Hamilton. 
Datta lacolee.n voeacee Hamilton. 
Pat Walia Vey ee Hamiiton. 
Webster hlsie +...) Aldershot. 
York: 
Angelchick, Lena...... Toronto. 
Buchan awruciiacs Toronto. 
Buchan JobMeecs eee Toronto. 
Bite dan, LATG\o sae ee Toronto. 
Baskerville, Silas .....Toronto. 
Brown, Walter..... ..Toronto. 
Benns Charles. ..cisee. Toronto. 
Burley, William. .... ¥. Toronto. 


Clinkinboom, Maude . 


..Lambton Mills. 


Chapure Maries. «0 aon: Toronto. 
Gaseys Diliait vse ie Toronto. 
Cornish, Douglas ....... Toronto. 
Gly cvarihas ce coe EKarlscourt. 
Dyson “doh soe ne, Toronto. 
Diekson>-V jolete ..422.. Toronto. 
Gerolamy, Marie...... Toronto. 
Goulding, Thomas..... Toronto. 
Hazlitt. Dorothy: 3s... Toronto. 
Hazlittelivelyn one Toronto. 
Hardy. Gladys... ou Toronto. 
Kennedy, Muriel ...... Toronto. 
LavsconsGladys. 4... — loronto, 
eederetloray ann. mae oe Toronto. 
Maric = Jenniewie ees Toronto. 
MoshermpeArclilesctaece. Highland Creek. 
Maiola.e LorenZ0nc ss Toronto. 
MeCann, Grace. ..ce.0 Toronto. 
McGovern, William.... Toronto. 
Osborne, lonasc.e. occ os Toronto 
Payne, Wddiew sees. Toronto 
Powell = \aniohess se Toronto 
Pierce. rani ce Toronto 
STAG, VL abel at emacs Toronto 
Smith Noriiane sien Toronto. 
Suddyvis LE vedas cs ee Toronto. 
Thomson, Anabel...... Toronto 
Watson, Muriel®. ...2.< Toronto 
WalkereArthiree.. oe Toronto 
Wilsons Charlies. so. Toronto 
Wallmott, Charlies... Toronto 
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COST PER PUPIL, INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB 
Year ending October 31st 
1910-11 1911-12 
2 | re 
g ic ey eee - 5 
US Ow Dw | - DH Aw 
y : Brg? DS | oat | Sing Nise ow 
Heading of Expenditure # 5 8 | oe | = | S 5 3 ao Mote 
sH'on | oases | Bae) ayen | PES | Bs 
$235 | 835 | 88a | $38e | $23 | $28 
A > Bo eee > = 
meals : ek. ht eee Se mate Coe cc.) SQ 
Medical department... .-.s0samsas0s | 398 49 165 0 08 273 84 121; 002 
Buteher s meat-6tes. soe 4,591 37 19 05 0 37 4,734 78 -“20ssl) Ose 
Flour, breddcteeseode.. ere ere 1,357 64 5 63 0 11 1,010 67 446 008 
Butter: and. smilies. ce one eer eee ios ane e g Mog U 2ie ob. ooa 2h 16 98 0 32 
General erocevies... -4 eae eee 2,359 88 Q 79 0 19 2,081 07 9 17 0 18 
Fruit:and iwevetables 43 cee ieee 932 61 3 87) 0 073; 1,315 83) 5 80) =O: 
Bedding and’ clothive +. eae eee | 557 06 231) 0 043 545 46) 2 40| 0 043 
eh ais isi eer ee ee ee eae 7,292 08 30 25 058 | 7,152 97; 3153) 0 61 
ight seccaates semi eae eee 877 43 3 64 007 1,061 30 468) 0 09 
Laundryaetes-. oo oe eee eee 788 02 Becl 0 0G 877 24, 386 = 0 O74 
Books-and appara vice... asta eee 687 99 2 85| 0 054 484 27 213) 0 04 
PII bin ope ier. sesatee eae ies eee 677 99 2 81 0 053 615 64. Aaya 0 054 
POrniture. etc: .tecte . ee ee Goa 15 271; 0 05 665 17) 293 0 06 
Pt se secre aes ak eee oe 796 04 37 0b y- 02067) 847 99) &- 74, 0 0G 
Repairsriordinaty..: -aes niece ee. 695 64. 2 88 0 053 631 97, 278| 006 
Sewaces. cc: eee mere eaten Cee ee 69 66, 0 28) 0 003 57 09} 0 25) 0 004 
Water siete ae ee eaten eee 900 00 Olas = 0.08 900 00, 397° 0 08 
Miscellaneous 221 <5 . oan eee 952 89 399 0 08 10383 454, 0 09 
palaries and: Wares ss see eee 28.091 Jo 118-67 2, 20%)-31;,475 77\ TSSeb6 2 65 
| 56 ,632 39 235 00 4.52 °)59;, 614 64| 262 61, +5 04 
| | | | 


Average number of pupils, 1910-11, 241. 
Annual cost per pupil, 1910-11, $235.00. 
Weekly cost per pupil, 1910-11, $4.52. 


Average number of pupils, 1911-12, 227. 
Annual cost per pupil, 1911-12, $262.61. 
Weekly cost per pupil, 1911-12, $5.04 


Certified correct. 


J. W. PEARCH, 
Bursar. 
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APPENDIX U 


MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY, COUNCIL; LISTS OF ASSOCIATE 
EXAMINERS, HIGH SCHOOL AND CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS 


4 I—Members of the Advisory Council, 1912 


Ex-Officio Members 


John Seath, LL.D., Superintendent of Education. 
Rey. R. A. Falconer, D.D., President, University of Toronto. 


University Representatives 


Maurice Hutton, L.D., Principal, University College, Toronto. 

Rev. T. C. S. Macklem, D.D., Provost, Trinity College, Toronto. 

J. C. Robertson, 'M.A., Victoria College, Toronto. 

N. C. James, Ph.D., President, Western University, London. 

A. L. McCrimmon, LL.D., Chancellor, McMaster University, Toronto. 
John Matheson, M.A., Queen’s University, Kingston. 

Rev. A. B. Roy, O.M.I., University of Ottawa. 


High School Representatives 


Gilbert A. Smith, M.A., Toronto. Arthur P. Gundry, B.A., Strathroy. 


Public School Representatives 


Harriet Johnston, Toronto. T. A. Reid, Owen Sound. 
Jas. D. Denny, B.A., Ottawa. R. F. Downey, B.A., B.Ped., Peterborough. 


Separate School Representative 


John J. Rogers, Lindsay. 


Public School Inspectors’ Representatives — 


N. W. Campbell, B.A., Durham. T. A. Craig, Kemptville. 


School Trustees’ Representatives 


John H. Laughton, Parkhill. J.J. Morrison, Arthur. 
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II—Associate Examiners, 1912 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Model Entrance, Lower School, Senior High School Entrance, 
and Senior Public School Graduation Diploma 


Titerature : 
‘Mabee, G. EH. 
e) 
Mawhinney, Frances A. 


Composition: 
Fraser, J. W. 
Stevenson, W. J. 


Grammar: 
Aitchison, Belle. 
Baker, Jennie. 
Bartley, Hattie M. 
Burchill, Mrs. Jean. 
Downing, J. H. 
Edmiston, J. A. 
Edwards, Mabel C. 
Evans, W. A. 
Goodland, Alma. 
Harvey, W. Bb. 
Hicks, Retta M. 
Hill, Mary A. 
Hutchinson, May R. 
Mackenzie, Eliz. S. 
Nanas EDC: 
McAllister, Annie. 
McBride, Sara. 
Mitchell, Blanche. 
Mitchell, May. 
Strang, Rose I. 


Spelling : 
Blyth, Sara. 
Broughton, Clara E, 
Chown, Hattie L. 
Cunningham, Miss HE. 
Edward, W. G. 
Nelson, Arletta. 
Potter, Dolly. 
Russell, F. Josephine. 
Smith, J. M. 
Wightman, 8. 


Geography : 
Baker, W. 'T. 
Bunton, G. 
Cameron, A. A. 
Clark, G. A. 
Cummer, May E. 
Dobbie, Isabella E. 
DelanG. EK. 
Doupes THA. 


Keegan, J. D. 
Kelso, Alice C. 
Kotzenmeyer, G. J. 
Norton, Ida, 
O’Donohue, J: 
Scott, W. W. 


- Simpson, R. 8. 


Tremeer, Hattie. 
Walker, A. J. 
Williams, A. 
Wilson, Ethel M. 


History : 


Hollingshead, J. E. 
Kaiser, J. B. 


Art: 


Bell, G. B. 
Bridgman, Clara M. 
Brown, H. W. 
Giles, A. Edith. 
labile Slay 
Hindson, Hilda M. 
Hood, Finlay. 
Johnston, Agnes. 
Kent, Eleanor. 
Jeicdds Ie W. 
McIntosh, Agnes I. 
Parlee, Edith. 


Smith, Margaret H. 


Bookkeeping, etc.: 


Anderson, Lilhe C. 
Chidley, Agnes F. 
Clayton, Vivian HE. 
Edward, F. W. 
Grose, Annie R. 
Hammond, J. EH. 
Lueas, G. A. 
Mallory, Bertha. 
Moir, Isabella. 
Morvison, Delle. 
Reid, Eh. 
Richardson, Kate. 
Shultis, Adam, 
Smiun, Czs ik. 
Stone, Alice B. 
Tuer, Margaret. 
Werk e'at oul) aL, 


Writing : 


Anderson, F. C. 
Bailey, J. J. 
Birchardions sh. 
Buchanan, J. A. 
Cameron, J. G. 
Jamieson, C. EH. 
McNab, J. C. 
Moffat, T. E. 
Walker, D. M. 


O27 


Watterworth, Grace M. 


Arithmetic and 


Mensuration. 
Agselstine, O. 
Case, H. J. 
Clarkes lei: 
Coline, (Gar. 
Eagle, D. M. 


Goulding, Hanna M. 


Keough, L. R. 
Longman, E. 
Moir, Catherine. 
Nugent, J. 
Rundle, J. A. 


Rutherford, Mary H. 


Sheppard, A. M. 


Elementary Science: 


Brunt, R. A. 
Cosens, A. 
Dowkes, W. J. 
Hind, Edith, Jy 
Kidd, W. L. 
Lee, Anna A. 
Magee, J. A. 
Mara, Ida M. 
Marcellus, E. 
Moffatt, W. J. 
Patterson, A. M. 
Schell. A, W. 
eisabndae Jel bp 
Stevenson, IL. 
Sweeney, Agnes. 
Thompson, R. 
Tuke, W. H. 


Algebra and Geometry: 


Hedley, W. P. 
Stone, G. S. 
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Literature: 
Clifford Margaret. 
Coutts, R. D. 
Corkery, Florence. 


Cunningham, Carrie. 


Fleming, Maud H. 
Graeb, Mabe] M. 
Grant, Chistina C. 
Horton, Chas. W. 


Maclennan, C, Lillie. 


Oakley, Muriel G. 
Race, W. B. 
Skinner, Kate C. 
Sommerville, T. C. 


Trenaman, Mabel N. 


Composition : 
Anderson, W. G. 
Hardy, tine: 
Henstridge, Eliz. 
Lane, J. 8. 
MacLean, Allan E. 
McManus, Kmily, 
Smith, Katrina B. 
Stubbs, S. J. 
Williams, Mary I. 


Ancient History : 
Barron, R. A. 
Cowles, J. P. 
De Cou, Nellie. 
Dolan, Js: 
Dufton, Lena. 
Ferguson, @. A. 
Freeman, J. A. 
Grant, D. 'M. 
Jermyn, : Pil. 
Kerfoot, H. W. 
McKinnon, C. 
Perry), 
Perry,25,/ W. 
Stothers, Minerva. 


British and Canadian 
History: 
Armstrong, W. G. 


Middle School Examination 


Clarigr dg 0: 
Denyes, J. M. 
Ferguson, John. 
Hackett, E. 


Harkness, Mary D. 


Keillor, Jas. 


Matthews, Jessie. 
McCormack, Irene. 


Reed, G. H. 
Smith, D. E. 


Smith, Margaret. 


Ward, Ada L. 
Wright, W. J. 


Chemistry : 


Arthur, CC: 
Bielby, G. H. 
Kllis, Mina. 
Ferguson, T. R. 
Flock, F. A. 
Forrester, J. W. 
Jolliffe, EH. H. 
Moore, J. R. 
Morrison, E. 
Pugsley, EH. 
Sexton, 2 a. 
Shannon, 8. 
teks.) ep 


Physics: 


Bell, J. S. 
Brown, JPW. 
Corkhill, E. J. 
Firth, J. W. 
Grainger, H. A. 
Gundry, A. P- 
Halli Ww. 
Hamilton, J. BR. 
Hofferd, G. W. 
Jennings, W. A. 
Marlin, L. A. 


McLaurin, P. C. 


McMillan, G. O. 
Smith, F. P. 
Walkom, D. T. 


Williams, Edna J. 


Wright, R. 


Algebra: 


Fairchild, A. H. 
Dickenson, KE. U. 
Elliott, H. H. 
Gourlay, R. 
Hamilton, W. B. 
Johnson, Leah B. 
Nichol, W. W. 
Spiers, T’. E. 
Witheril, E. R. 


Geometry: 


Campbell, J. D. 
Cantelon, J. W. 
Cornell, M. L. 
Elliott, Jno. 
Hills, Minnie. 
Keith, G. W. 
Massey, A. W. 
McPhail, A. C. 
Myer, A. N. 
Rudlen, G. W. 
Whyte, R. 


Latin: 


Bannister, J. A. 
Bennett, J. S. 
Bryan, H. W. 
Dowsley, W. C. 
Dugit, Rosalie. 

Eby, Florence M. 
Kerr, Chas. S. 
Knight, Carrie. 
Lowe, W. D. 
McKeracher, Donalda. 
Mooney, W. H. T. 
Morrow, A. E. 
Munro, P. F. 
Solmes, Harriette M. 
Tate, Mabel E. 
Tremeer, J. 
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Upper School Examination 


Linglish: Dandeno, J. B. 


French and German: 


Baird, A. W. 
Jeffries, John. 
Jennings, E. W. 
Jones, Laura. 
Lawlor, Gertrude. 
Morgan, J. 
Story, Gladys. 
History : 
Houston, Jessie. 
Logan, Jessie. 
Macpherson, W. E. 
Malcolm, Geo. 
Norman, Lambert. 
Science: 
Calvert, J. F. 


English Grammar: 
Carlyle, J. A. 

Composition : 
Brown, H. W. 
Edwards, Grace. 


MacKay, Minnie B. 


Nelson, A. E. 
Yarwood, Mary. 


Lnterature : 
Atkin, Edith. 
Code, Ethel M. 
Collins, H. E. 
Girdler, Winifred. 
Jamieson, J. S. 
Stevenson, O. J. 


Classics : 
Andrews, R. T. 
Barnes, Chas. L. 
Chase, R. M. 
Colling, J. 
Graves, Bessie. 
Johnson, G. W. 
May, Annie. 
McCutcheon, Elsie. 
McQuaig, H. M. 
Ovens, Winnifred. 
Passmore, §8. 
Salter, J. W. 
Smiths.G. 0; 
Smith, L. C. 


34 B. 


Gawatinls le: 
Hagan, J. W. 
Ivey, T. J. 

Madill, A. J. 
Sanders, Charlotte. 
Saunders, W. J. 
Smeaton, Wm. 


Mathematics: 


Courtice, S. J. 
Kirkconnell, T. A. 
Merritt, R. N. 
Rand, W. HE. 
Rutherford, W. W. 
Taylor, Wilson. 
Wren, J. S. 


Canadian) : 
Cudmore, &. A. 
Foster, Jessie. 
Gilmour, A. 
Gray, Geo. -L. 
Norris, A. D. 
Pattee, Mrs. Ada. 


French and German: 


Alford, Ethel. 
Allen, Mabel EH. 
Ball, E. E. 
Bunnell, Effie M. 
Chandler, Pearl. 
Conlin, Evelyn. 
Dafoe, Norma. 
Duncan, Ethel A 
Feasby, W. J. 
tibson, Ethel. 


Hamilton, Margaret A. 


Hanna, E. 

Henry, Lizzie C. 
Kemp, Wm. 
Laing, Constance. 
McKellar, H. S. 
Mueller, P. W. 
Muir, Jessie. 
Patterson, Harriet. 
Steele, Flora H. 
Tapscott, H. B. 
Taylor, Mabel A. 
Whitely, L. R. 


Bale, Geo. S. 
Clarke, F. H. 
Ferguson, W. C. 
Hogarth, E. 8. 
Reid, R. 
Willson, Alice. 


Classics : 
Coombs, A. E. 
Glassey, D. A. 
Hardie, W. 
Little, Ae 
Miller, HE. A. 
Twohey, W. J. 


Matriculation Examination 
fiistory (British and 


History (Ancient) : 
Adams, J. H. 
Bonis, H. 


Fletcher, Beatrice L. 


Hally, Isobel. 
Messmore, J. F. 


Physics: 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Keast, W. 
Marshail, Chas. 


Chemistry : 
Cornish, G. A. 
Saunders, W. R. 
Sine, Fred. 


Aigebra: 
Crawiord dae 0s 
Tler, Helen A. 


Munro, Margaret K. 


Russell, J. W. 


Arithmetic: 
Henry, LM: 


Geometry : 
Campbell, A. 
Davison, J. 
Ewers, C. F. 
Kennedy, Thos. 
McKay, J. M. 
Windsor, Annie. 
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APPENDIX V 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


Report of Walter R. Nursey, Inspector of Public Libraries, Scientific Institu-= 
tions and Literary and Scientific Societies in the Province of Ontario 
for the Year 1912, with the Statistics of 1911 


To the Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LI..D., M.P.P., 
Mimster of Education, Province of Ontario. 

S1r,—I have the honour to submit herewith the report on the Public Libraries, 
Scientific Institutions, and Literary and Scientific Societies receiving a share of 
the Legislative Grant for the year ended 31st December, 1911, also showing the 
Legislative Grants paid in 1912, together with other additional information, tabu- 
lated and otherwise, showing the progress made in library extension in the Pro- 
vince. 


I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


WALTER R. NURSEY, 


Inspector of Public Libraries, ete. 
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WORK OF THE INSPECTOR’S BRANCH 


The “forward policy” in respect to “library extension” inaugurated by the 
Minister of Education referred to at length in my report for 1911—a tale of success 
and gains, far in advance of any previous year—has, it is encouraging to record, 
again been carried on during 1912 with surprising results. This steady march in 
library progress is not, however, due to a mere revival in interest, but the creation 
of a new and seemingly hungry desire on the part of the community to share in the 
increasing opportunities for library expansion extended by the Department. 

These gratifying results are, without doubt, the cumulative outcome of the 
joint efforts of the Ontario Library Association and the Inspector’s office. 

Unremitting endeavour and the hardest kind of work is largely responsible for 
this acceptable state of things, a condition acknowledged by every library worker, not 
only in Ontario, but throughout those other Provinces of the Dominion, where the 
library is gradually being regarded as an integral part of the educational system. 
Neither is this tribute confined to the workers in Canada, for during the year con- 
eratulations have reached the Inspector’s office from a number of States in the United 
States, all expressing surprise at the rapid development of the library field in Ontario, 
and warmly congratulating the Department on the splendid work accomplished, and 
upon the plans mapped out for the future. Nor has outside appreciation halted 
here, for from England I am in receipt of many letters and newspaper and magazine 
articles, all highly complimentary, and urging imitation of many of our methods. 
In a word, the position of Ontario in library matters in the last few years, has 
undergone a remarkable metamorphosis. We are no longer in the ruck, but one of 
the leaders in the van of library reform. 

Speaking generally, this new and widespread creation, 1s directly due, outside 
of the sympathetic policy of the Minister and liberality of the Legislature, to two 
chief causes: (1) The correspondence that has been carried on from the Inspector’s 
office, together with the official literature that has been circulated by the thousand, 
which has aroused declining enthusiasm, or awakened the young proselyte whose 
curiosity has been stimulated into activity; and (2) The round table conferences 
and instructional sessions that have been the outstanding features of the Library 
Institutes in 1912. 

Having been instructed to take over all correspondence relating to the work 
of the Inspector’s Branch, I instituted a pen and ink crusade among the people, 
never sparing myself when a two or three-page letter would achieve the purpose, 
where a dozen formal lines would fail. This method compelled the attention of the 
apathetic worker who had gone to sleep at his post, and stirred the dormant interest 
of the possible recruit who only awaited the human touch to encourage him. to 
enlist. A stream of well compounded business information, advice and encourage- 
ment, has thus been irrigating the library field, which, whether fallow land or virgin 
soil, has been saturated and fertilized with library lore until a harvest has been 
reaped beyond expectation. The joint work of the Department and the Ontario 
Library Association in this particular, might well, with all due reverence, be 
likened to that of Paul and Apollos, of whom we are told one alternately planted 
the seed while the other watered. The correspondence files of this office bear speaking 
witness to the work accomplished through this means. In 1909 two or three letters 
at most were received daily, frequently none at all. Now 50 letters a day is quite 
usual, dealing with every phase of work. While in some instances the information 
sought could be supplied by circular, most of these letters call for special treatment, 
entailing long replies. The work has grown so rapidly that the emergency, until 
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quite recently, had been unforeseen and not provided for. While the tax on the 
Inspector’s time has been great, the results have more than repaid the extra labour 
involved. . 

This amplified system of correspondence has had a marked effect in increasing 
the popularity of the Library Institutes—shown by a largely increased attendance. 
Library boards hitherto unrepresented have been induced to send delegates, paving 
the way for personal interviews by the Inspector with the representatives of distant 
communities—otherwise impossible. (See page 628-9). These heart to heart talks 
with the library rank and file have worked wonders. Lack of knowledge has been 
supplanted by fact; the objects and views of the Minister have been clearly made 
known, systems have been exploited; the provisions of the Act expounded and the 
living voice has taken up the point where the more or less cold impressions of the 
typewriter stopped short. The “dream” official has become a personal entity. ‘These 
meetings have now been extended at added expense to cover two days, in accordance 
with the Minister’s desire to develop them in part into elementary schools of in- 
struction. 

It is the inborn nature of some men never to be satisfied, or rather, never 
to express satisfaction. Built upon the lines of the horse-leech’s daughter, they 
continually crv: “Give, give.” Hence it is stimulating to know that almost the 
entire army of men and women officially identified with the conduct of our public 
libraries, to the number of say, 2,500, appreciate the material aid in money and 
other ways provided by a sympathetic Minister of Education, and a deeply interested 
Deputy. Indeed, with some, the question has been raised whether there has not 
been a disposition to give too liberally, comparing the State aid extended by other 
countries with that of Ontario, and so creating a tendency on the part of some com- 
munities to depend too much on Government assistance without making proper 
efforts to contribute a corresponding share themselves. 

The question of the introduction of the County System, which is becoming a 
live issue, is dealt with elsewhere. (See pages 685-689.) 

The matter of aid to the Toronto Branch Libraries has been placed before 
the Minister by the Inspector, with a suggested temporary way of meeting the 
situation pending special legislation which is again recommended. (See pages 605- 
610.) | 

The advisability of “ grouping” some of the present Institute annual meetings, 
idvocated by certain prominent workers, has not, though submitted to the delegates 
at every Institute, met with general approval. (See pages 687.) 

The success of the Departmental publication, the “Quarterly Bulletin of 
Selected Books,” has, under Dr. Hardy’s able editorship, been a notable feature of 
the year’s work. (See pages 614-630.) 

Owing to the removal of the Department from St. James Square to the Queen’s 
Park, which involved the utilization of many Travelling Library cases for general 
department purposes, and to the absence of shelf room, ete., in the new offices, 
necessary for the classified separation of the books for distribution, it has heen 
impossible to circulate the same number of libraries as last year, much less to exceed 
that record. Files, books and records still remain in confusion. (See page 648.) 
The loaning of Technical libraries for the use of artisans in industrial centres is 


still proceeding. The good that has been accomplished in this direction is noted 
elsewhere. 


d) 


The official cataloguer, Miss Spereman, has had a busy season, for not only 

has she resumed her work of cataloguing the books of the public libraries (see 
9 bd + = . . . . . . 

page 621) interrupted while finishing her temporary task of installing jointly’ 
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with Miss Andrews, the Dewey Decimal System of cataloguing in the Educational 
Library, but has scored a success in lecturing and practical blackboard instruction 
at many of the Library Institutes. 

The Second Session of the Summer Library School (see page 616), held in 
May and June, under the chief instructorship of Miss Dunham, proved even more 
successful than that of 1911. The students who registered, 23 in all, expressed 
themselves as deeply grateful for the privilege extended by the Minister. 

One of the most important Easter annual meetings of the Ontario Library 
Association yet held, occurred April 8-9, 1912. The doors of the spacious reference 
library on College Street, were thrown wide open for the occasion, when the members 
of the Board and the chief librarian, Mr. Locke, the secretary, Mr. Caswell, and 
every member of the staff, contributed to the erowing popularity and value of this 
annual event. An honoured guest, Miss Stearns, of the State library staff of Wis- 
consin, bore strong testimony to the great work accomplished in Ontario by the 
Department and the Ontario Library Association. The proceedings of this meeting 
have been published by, and at the expense of, the Department, in blue-book form. 

Perhaps the most important event of the year was the Annual meeting of 
the American Library Association, held by invitation of the Ontario Library Asso- 
ciation, at Ottawa. (See page 632.) Towards meeting the expenses of Ontario 
librarians anxious. to attend, the Minister of Education placed $900.00 in the esti- 
mates. It was a red-letter week in the library annals of Canada. 

Duly authorized by the Minister I also attended as representative of the Depart- 
ment, the Annual meeting of the New York State Library Association at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., (see page 651) and gave an address on “Library Progress in 
Ontario.” 

The process of weeding out the moribund libraries is practically completed. 
The libraries that cannot hope to qualify under the Act are being closed. Many of 
those, however, that were removed from the active list, have caught the prevailing 
contagion and are reorganizing under improved auspices, and in compliance with 
the law. Six new libraries (see page 605) have been opened in sections of the Pro- 
vince not hitherto served, and several handsome and_ spacious modern library 
buildings have been erected in growing centres, through Mr. Carnegie’s liberality. 

On pages 660-78 will be found an exhaustive tabulated statement showing the 
townships throughout the Province that already possess a public library, and those 
that have none, giving by name the libraries in each township in alphabetical order 
and the proportion of libraries to population. The conclusions that can be 
reached by a study of these tables should be of especial value to the advocates of the 
County System. 

The Annual statement of receipts and expenditures of all Public Libraries for 
the year 1911 show in addition to the information hitherto given, the Legislative 
grants for the two years—1911 and 1912—just ended. This is the first time that 
the insertion of the current year’s grant has appeared in any previous Inspector’s 
Annual Report. 

The work of the Inspector and his responsibilities are daily growing in volume 
and importance. Until recently the entire executive work, even to details, except 
in respect of certain tables, has fallen wholly upon him. With the recent additions 
to the staff, after a more thorough knowledge of this somewhat intricate work has 
been acquired, the Inspector, it 1s hoped, will at last have an opportunity to devote © 
more time to inspection and to the larger problems and pressing provincial require- 
ments of his position. As this feature of assistance has been the subject of numer- 
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ous resolutions passed at Library Institutes, I am sure my motives will not be mis- 
understood if I reproduce copies of resolutions passed at two Institute meetings, 
and the views officially expressed and presented to the Minister by the members of 
the Ontario Library Association in regard to this feature: 


Assistance for the Inspector of Public Libraries 
(Two Resolutions passed at two Library Institutes.) 


(1.) “That as the members of this Institute believe that more frequent visits of 
inspection would have a beneficial effect upon libraries, the Department of Education 
be hereby memorialized to employ a staff for this purpose larger than is at present 
employed, and appoint sufficient assistants to the present Inspector to accomplish this 
work of inspection.” 


(2.) “That in view of the greatly increasing demands upon the Inspector of Public 
Libraries, we respectfully urge upon the Honourable the Minister of Education to provide 
such assistance to the Inspector as will adequately provide for the inspection of the 
small libraries, and the growth of the Travelling and Technical Libraries, and thus leave 
the Inspector free to care for the general work of his department, and that the Secretary 
be instructed to forward a copy of this resolution to the Honourable the Minister of 
Education.” 


Comments on Above by the Ontario Library Association at the Easter Meeting, and 
Presented to the Minister by a Special Delegation 


“These resolutions from two of the Institutes set forth what the Association be- 
lieves to be one of the most urgent forward steps needed in the library development of 
Ontario. It is manifest that no man can overtake the work which has developed in the 
Public Library Division of the Department of Education. The present Inspector has 
devoted himself with unflagging zeal, even to the risk of his health, in trying to meet 
these demands, and he is undertaking what is simply an impossible task. Take for 
instance this one fact—in the past two years 200 of our libraries have been brought into 
touch with the organized modern library movement through the Institutes, and the 
correspondence resulting therefrom has been exceedingly heavy, not only in volume but 
in complexity of demands and inquiry. 


It is the judgment of the Ontario Library Association that the office of the Inspector 
should be so staffed that all reasonable demands upon it could be promptly met, and 
that the Inspector should be left with considerable freedom to initiate the forward move- 
ments which ought to be undertaken. We would respectfully suggest for the considera- 
tion of the Minister, the employment of an experienced graduate of the best library 
school, (e.g., such as the New York State Library School), in order to provide such 
expert and technical assistance as is increasingly demanded, and such other expert 
assistance of first grade as may be necessary. We cannot commend too highly the 
devotion of the present Inspector, his grasp of the situation, his sympathetic interest in 
every phase of library work, and his ability to establish and maintain cordial relations 
with library workers everywhere, and we believe that with adequate assistance and 
equipment in his office he would render this Province a service of very high order.” 


With the extra assistance provided by the Minister, I am now systematizing 
the office work still further by banishing the old archaic ledgers and introducing 
up-to-date business methods and record books for the (1) Public Library Reports 
and Grants (Mr. S. B. Herbert), and (2) the Travelling Libraries (Mr. Riddell), 
and for the Correspondence and Expenditures (Mr. W. E. Smith). Wherever feasi- 
ble I am planning to utilize the loose-leaf system. Mr. Lemon still prepares the 
itemized statement of Annual Receipts and Expenditures. 
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Shelburne Public Library 


Kanover Public Library 
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THE STORY OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, FREE AND ASSOCIATION, 

FOR THE YEAR 1912 


The following libraries were incorporated: Glanworth, Harrietsville, Iroquois, 
Rainy River, Sudbury, Linwood. 

The following libraries did not report for the year 1911. Should they neglect 
to report for the year 1912, they will be removed from the list of libraries entitled 
to participate in the Legislative Grant: Caledonia, Corkery, Dutton, Haston’s 
Corners, Harrington, Little Current, Markham, Trenton, Vankleek Hill. 

In consequence of the following libraries not having reported to the Depart- 
ment of Education for two years and over, they have been removed from the list of 
libraries entitled to participate in the Legislative Grant in accordance with the 
Regulations: Bruce Mines, Bunyan, Cockburn Island, Comber, Fort Frances, 
Grantham, Maple, Oil Springs, Relessey, Shakespeare, Westport, Wyoming. 

The following libraries have reorganized: Brigden, Cayuga, Gravenhurst, Pink- 
erton. Where it has been shown that, despite the reasonable efforts of the community 
affected the maintenance of a library was an apparent impossibility, the reading 
requirements of such community will, as hitherto, be met in part by Travelling 
Libraries until such time as the effect of a closed library will arouse the community 
to take active steps to reorganize and re-establish an Association Library upon a 
permanent footing under the provisions of the Public Libraries Act. 

If events indicate that re-establishment of a library is an impossibility, the 
books, magazines and periodicals of any library that has received a Government 
Grant can under the present regulations be distributed amongst the most deserving 
of the struggling libraries in the discretion of the Minister, in whom the disposal of 
all such books is vested under the Act. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES TAKEN OFF THE ACTIVE LIST 


Of the 91 libraries taken off the list between the years 1905 and 1910 inclu- 
sive (see pages 511 and 512, Inspector’s Report, 1911), eleven were allowed to 
transfer their books to other libraries or schools. Of the 80 libraries whose books 
had then to be accounted for, all were communicated with; but up to the present 
time only 48 have given the required information upon which can be determined 
the method of treatment best calculated to promote the general interests of all 
concerned in respect to the disposition of the books in local storage. It is worthy 
of note and an indication of the “ new birth” as regards the growth of the “ library 
idea,” that many of these long-since-dead libraries are keen for reorganization. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Which have appeared in the Inspectors’ previous Reports for the years 1906, 1907, 
1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911, showing the year and Page of Report 
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Name of Library Year| Page Name of Library Year | Page 
EEO MLS agg cnctets cs otetes ne fee Poe 1908 | 163 26 Niagara, alist stare sneees 1910 501 
DELS TeUILUOLO Wir eoccenecectie stain die wiele e's | 1907 323 AEANGETH, Baie certs cea econo es 1910 503-4 
DE RACeDRIG@Ot ks hk esses LOTR Wes Sa 287.0) Lian ti edber eee arr aes 1909 | 416 
PBB urlinetonon a tial cee TS ieie dame 0, Odessa ©. esta “Ue we 1909 | 417 
PRIS TADULOL neve es ethan ee ae ea DelS06. 2247-5) a0 Orangeville, 24.5.6 <a ee 1907 314 
Ges COC LCM neces oa oa tos 1906 PAS DA AVES OEE BAe gaton peck onan ppt ge ihre 1906 288 
: . | 1907 | 302 
CHT oe eee TOG We OAO NWO Picton Saemes ee, { 1oee SU 
Pm GTMel LMI Sere wee. woelal ec eeAhcle Sioa + LOOGsies DOR oe Pet secs aa etn os eee | 1907 319 
SEAS OLMIS NN OO. vo.c'e. 5, oh secrete se 1906 259 sdoPeter borough wc.n. oF seeks 1911 575-6 
BOE CO Gaiidilelbee enti recess «ort | 1906 2O2Z E13) PenelaneINSnene ae.. seas | 1909 | 417 
PUES PV ILTCsre a tote Sekt oatetc 3S oe 1910 |499-500 1836 Runnymede .............. 1910 504 
aOR isch roe eae kate a ees scde gis teal 1909 NG ie MOS be OBUAAC MNES. tort cancer cae — 1906 229 
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Poort Walia: asec, cae os | 1911 575 
DORSET SoH Dll arene centers ae 1906 297 
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| AO Sault Stes Marie 4.2% sss. 1910 | 504-6 
TEES TG te geen ears OS) Si ee Rb 1906 267 
As Spc NLaly. Sriccite te eae cal 1906 | 298 
BibeG Gelpb erates ae ctr eete ont ooh 1906 270 
| WPA St ALHOMaSt-ctyacee 1906 - 301 
4 : 1906 275 | 
7 SRDERRUE HES aS Desc AB iobra arate dat einnatord.< ce, eaees e 1906 | 308 
DESMA PUSION Srerct toe wteiaks estate alee one TOOOMMsATIy * ay Streets ville; . om. i. cen 1907 | 3801 
POMIMOSESOR le oth. aiaielnatoscmese or yhe ae TOL Ce OO pa AOs LOLON UO? eran rcite a oe sill es 1910 '506-7-8-9 
PAK GOL Die oe ech sees ola tts 1910 SIO, Mas gad OD el uy alt Kou ee cipaen cet rei eee ee 1907 305 
ZL IGHH0¢8 RG ee eS a ee a 1906 276 ATA WEL LOO. s! cexe others tree See 1906 ai 
PMO CK a On Lore were ee aeatace 1906 279 AR a WHC SOU cae Meare eer een 1906 316 
hen ‘i 1907 | 327 
ELA CUGIONY Lorete cals gieee LL Peete 1910 503 AG Wallaceburete.. Jo street { 1910 505-6 
Bee N A. DALIOR oat pert eres ne ties cts 1908 170.5 15 0e Wal herve Wie sa astenec cee 1910 506 
DSS ASD tec ios © Pe Ra ARE on ge A 10001 445 Sle Wardsvilles cat acanetcmtaen 1909 | 418 
LIBRARIES OUTSIDE ONTARIO 
Name of Library Year | Page Name of Library Year | Page 
52 Regina. Saskatchewan.......| 1910 | 511-12 | 53 Winnipeg, Manitoba ...... 1910 | 512-138 
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LIBRARY STAFF 


Let us have in the library men and women of broad culture who have had special 
training in psychology and sociology, who are sincerely and sympathetically devoted to 
humanity. Let this great educational institution be directed by people of commanding 
power, trained for public service, who have entered the profession as a life work, 
salaries to correspond with qualifications required and services rendered. We say ser- 
vices rendered because all service must be rendered before it can be measured. The 
library will thus become the centre of the intellectual activities of the community, a 
continuation school, a local university. . . . There are more than twenty millions 
of students in the schools of Canada and United States. These students touch directly 
or indirectly every home. With libraries at various local centres correlated with the 
schools, we have what may be called the nervous system of education of these great 
nations. . . . Therefore, we put the schools in the first place. Let ws bring the 
library and the schools into closer relation.—Senator W. H. Hatton, Wisconsin. 
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‘* THE LIBRARY IS A TEMPLE ”’ 


“Thus, then, our library is a temple as truly as the dome-crowned cathedral hal- 
towed by the breath of prayer and praise, where the dead repose and the living worship. 
May it, with all its treasures, be consecrated like that to the glory of God, through the 
contributions 1t shall make to the advancement of sound knowledge, to the relief of 
human suffering, to the promotion of harmonious relations between the members of the 
two noble protessions which deal with the diseases of the soul and with those of the 
bedy, and to the common cause in which all good men are working—the furtherance of 
the well-being of their fellow creatures.”—Dr. Oliver Wendel Holmes. 


BOOKS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 


In 1890 the total stock of books in the Public Libraries of Great Britain was 


3,035,856, and the total issue 16,665,937. 


In 1912 the stocks totalled 10,995,115, and the 


total issue of books 54,690,222—an increase of 7,958,259 and 38,034,285 respectively.— 
Library World, London. 
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153 230| 5450| 52| 2,483) 461 1210 Weep Se Airs 850; 36 86 
1541 165 40| 200 00; 200) 4,701| 8,559 DON BNO leaG Vent 2,400] 119 71 
U3 eae Bele See PONTE be 2, OSOi tele 1,253 60) 65 00 2b0 Pee Gest 
LDO Yes peels 60 00| 76) 1,313) 3,480 tieer Seaton. 700| 46 98 
157; 8000| 9500) 101 988 1,910 26 760 54) 50 16 600; 60 28 
it Uae OS ONe 100 ml ood) > 1, 888) s7 eae 1,831 50| 25 00 475| 19 97 
159 lta cee 35 00 64) TGS aon OGO Carte wher | 758 06) 50 98 500| 97 19 
Tati srs ie ir IC eer POT PL 2s S710 bag 110 17, 1,348 19} 50 00 400; 47 91 
“TU cepeals cit epee 115| 2.058) 3,627 Hl 1 a4 G5) | = 7501 170 29 


* Popu_aticn of township. 


** Not repcrted. 
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TABLE B—Receipts, Expenditure, Cost of Maintenance, Assets and Liabilities, 
for the year ending 


| 
| Receipts 
E 
ney 34 motes oo) 
PUBLIC eth a ae a2 2 = 
ASSOCIATIONS aS hs) “A ae 2 = ° 
f ts, 2 QS, H on Ran = o 
3 Vee Ne tees ae en ae ee 5 E 
: coe ce oe ae a oS 5 e 
5 te by Bh ono = alice = Se 
par On aaa oe Sones > Cc Sei hie Os ieee 
162|Point Edward ......| 20 00 95 00 32 40 20 49) 175 15). AT So 60 80 
163|Port Credit ........: 30 68 35 00 30 00 20 15) 115° 83) 101 0b 14 78 
164|Port Dover .......-- SSeS ares | 72 -85| ° 164.18) = 325-92) ~ 279u02 46 80 
165| Port. Perry . os.< 2, 83 60 125 00 98 00 32 64; 3839 241. 832 94 6 380: 
166| Port ROWS on os vara 50 00 4 50 48 12 102 62 77 25 25 37 
167|Port Stanley ....... oe Ua 25 00 40. 50 10 07 108 60} 100 16 8 44 
168) Princeton... 2. css 38 40 50 00 27 00 51 17} “166 °S7)— Tale 35 55 
169 Queensville........- 5 | 25 00) 22 50) 2218} >» IZ0°89|- 12048 40 
170|Raing River sins ofc tee eee eee | 99 50 82 00 181 50} = 168 85 12°65 
171| Riechmonds..brs. ees Di OK tenn tee 31 00 8 70) 64 70 A de 1 97 
172\Rideétown..., 2s <1.5: 87 57 115 00 80 75 2.05) 285737 241 59 43 78 
17a Ripley fs ene ares Bieac 105 00: 12:10). 11027) 261 69) ~ 202 S35 59 16 
T7a Riversdale soc ne acs 31 06 15 00 2 40 38 48 84 ~ 41 85 6 99 
175) ROCK WOGd Js cc wanes 10 (00 oer nee | 48 00 61 07 119 07|” 112562 6 45 
L7G ROMNEY sso eee 49 91 50 00 30 40 21. 72\. 1b2° 031 154 eS 17 38 
177 Runnymede ........ 43 25 DEO sence ratte 119 37 187.62} 184 8 Bett 
178) Russell. fice ewnits Lf eee oe Ree en 95 25 56 90 218.36) ~205en5 igaZk 
179 Saltfleet(Stony Creek | 
POT 323 oat Oe 0 Ker fo eae | 38 00. 28 52) -127 90) 1238 33 4 57 
180i Searbore es ins ese 67 40 25 00) G1N75 Tb 28\- 229 48 217 68 11 75 
TRI Sbotland:< 5. cass 5015 10 00. 45 61 194 01 299 77 262 89 36 88 
182 Sheddene45. neues «3 Bhi Utena ot | fp es 9°30) 198-25 103 97 14 28 
TesiGhetiand 4.2. 25 EURSDO) Siena ates | 12 50) 63 70 86. 20 62 44 23 76 
184iSinghampton cert ols eeceses 10 00. 8 80 29 55 48 35 48 30. 05 
185|Smithville’.......<: 40 54 30. 00, 64 75 10 24 145 53 tsf 10) 8 43 
186 Southampton ....... eae 40 00 39 90 4 03 116 64 70 78 45 86 
187 South Mountain..... BOOED eaten ae | 17 00 70 57 80 36 35 21 45 
188;South River ........ 10 00 Aol GSLs Sn the nce eee 54 50 BE DUT katara 
180iSpatis 5 ..c eee re TD O0b esa sees | 1B hen 69) 47 05 68 80 45 06 23 74 
190 Speedside .......... 60 48 20 00 15 70) 5 Os) 10 lead 99 45) 1 76 
191 Springfield ......... 10 00 25 OO atte es B34 75 69 75 54 82 15 43 
LOS STETORVILIB Jv kccaes heer co el meres ae 25 00 164 30} 189 80 111 20) 78 10 
TOS Strathroy is és ces ee 127337 125 00 4 75] - 494510) 621631 621°S1\o ae os 
194/St. George.......... 67 68 60 00 59 50) 259 87| 446 55) 301 15) 145 40 
195(5t. Helen's... 0505 48 09 35 00 15 80 1331 112 20 89 34. 22 86 
196 Sunderland......... 48 90 55 00) 13 00) 21 61 138 51° -1la8451i77 eee 
197 Sutton, West........ 52 24 10000; 575] 5683} 214 82; 17272] 42 10 
198 Sydenham.......... 50 65 25 00 B34 77 79 04 189 46, 168 48 21 03 
199/Tavistock .......... 132 08 90 00 90 00; 138612) 448 20) 3879 92 68 28 
200|Teeswater........-. 80 26 70. 00) 74 50; 151 69) 376 45) 303 10) 73 35 
201 Thamesford......... 30 00 70. 00 30. 00 27 4l 157 41) 100 18 57 23 
202;/Thamesville........ 89 46 50 00) 79.50| 918-45). 1,132.11 363 93; 768 18 
203/Thedford. ........ 47 66 10 00; 53 00, 15722 125 88 108 34! 17 54 
204 Thornbury ......... 26 93 25 00 10 75 21 34! 84 02. Sh 04). ota heen 
COD. DUET i avin ae 49 79 75 00, 45 50} 147 14 BLT As = -228 y2 93 51 
B05) Tottenhant: .ccunavcalade mane TBE TG oes | 44 40 146 16) - JAG TGisan eee 
207 Trout Creek ........ eae MPU vie an es a DOli ce: ona 28 50) 28. BUN SG cnse ce 
WOR Tweed «Fors aces coe 82 65, 50 00| 7505} 71 83| 27953] 248 96| 30 57 
209 Underwood ......... 32 04 45 00) 14 75 127 56 219 35) 96 00; 123 35 
210 Unionville.......... 48 46 10 00, 41 98 42 69} 143 13 79 92! 63 21 
211 Victoria (Caledonia) 49 59 35 00 12 50 30 84; 127 93) 112 68 15 25 
212 Victoria Mines 99 37 50 00 38 00 154 72| 302 09} 128 20; 173 89 
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mM 
° 7 es op) 
Maintenance 3 2 2 & ie 
3 | 4 = a = 
ee . 2 an BS 
=p pth Sesh lala oBs 3 8 an 
w | aS 2 y HS ema POs as fe Se 
2 a is 2 28 Sd Toy me = aa So 
e| ge | 4 | 2) ba | 2 |582| @ | 2 | 5 | BE 
zm i ee D uel eae ee he eae a 3 am 3 
Saud SSCs CeCe eben. $ c. 
162 76 00 37 00 gpl OEDOn 2200l Sl eyes oOo lias ene < 950 15 00 
163 12 00 BL ZO 116 2,016 ESAS chee bee hes iolam nese 1,300 32 20 
164 LOOZOOeeci ees 118 300 4,784 Siete 2026 22hecn oe 1, 200 85 56 
165 56 00 100 00 103 2,545 2,284 29| 1,881 30 7 76 1,300) 112 58 
166 SOMLO 20 00 124 2021 O24 atcre ees 765 37) 193-50 642 10 00 
LOU arte ee 40 00 135 1,674 DOA UNE Leora: ODS 4 ete eee 900 34 58 
168 24 00 52 00 62 2,198 J potey Se Cares our PRO4O: DOR ers: 350 24 74 
169 15 09 29 00 80 2,394 Iie coata tert ans cade PRD OB ROe ero cre os 200 41 20 
1) Sat ee 93 DLS aot anaes ae 17S Ole ear. 1,800 65 97 
171 10 00 30 00 82 1,595 Tad Lf ober ea he 288 ROcl etn: 450 10 00 
V2 28 30 75 00 at 4,568 setae PPA Sp eel Rell eRe 2,100 67 25 
1 Ef fia are eee ne 60 00 61 VARS aM | d tag 749) | Fees TOO RLGiarcent 700 27 09 
174 1 40 8 75 50 E232, PO eae SOS SES acate. - 500 20 15 
175 BY oN lel EN ee ean 60 2,020 1,697 2 AGO COANE ee 600 14 98 
176 50 36 10 102 3,109 DLO Game sna oe 2,503 69) 43 20 1,750 50 77 
ieee SAO ee eal w eieve 95 644 2,661 S 582 77| . 32 00 3, 000 27 39 
178 15297 60 00 125 2,046 2,286 JGieos ile Zl) £65. 00 500 See 
(OR Sesere es 15 00 DZ 1,845 AO pera es te ERAGON. ca ae a COO 57 81 
180 1 00 12550 150 5,134 Ae 5p aon ae Be Q dled Olen. sett *3, 800 48 22 
181 Sp ialep tere ce exe 115 1,506 1, 499 18) 1,563 63; 50 00 350 59 49 
ihe ARS Ayer re 40 00 104 1,824 Y ea (57 pore ee aaah OF 9sZ Steen cies 350 39 25 
183 3 00 12 00 50 230 BU We aN PaO a1 5s00 250 30 61 
ES A pseorte eae aacs 48 90 31 Sra ‘Bia 20d gan oe og ikane hares soars 400 5 00 
185 BS AGO tsiae ts OS Neael O02 2 O08 sa. cess 1,008 43)....... 500) = 41 84 
186 BOE OUIne tan. kate 125 Ao Aad a PAY eR ON an Sica 1,704 26 56 
US Ciscoe Feats 25 00 ity 852 4,608 2 GTA OT Rare 400 10 00 
188 20 00 20 00 95 gf d Perot5 1a te penne Aoi PeODZ RA eee 648 10 00 
1.48 Nee aor or 25 00 64 2,569 OTA Seo oe: 2,025 30) 166 00 425 5 00 
190 4 80 16 00 90 1,065 SUG zeae cess S205 Zoro 300 46 25 
(A Dee rae Sara 25 00 54 1, 434 LA hag Ss Maetioe He By Ae ae A477 22 83 
192 Dares 6 50 164 LB Petes aoe 189-30 eee. 325) 38 69 
1938 ashe fae 130 00 271 7,614) 80,829 97126. 650 00 Zit 2 3,000). 128 75 
194 92 75 75 00 110 Syyatai) 3, 260 baie OB 06 02 acer 600 (BD 
195 12 64 20 00 107 1,912 be OO arate Le OTe Ode eae. 15 Boece 
196 32 00 31 00 105 2,098 950 P21 leG25o200e cis ol 500 49 02 
MO TAS cot eeea'e 36 00 178 816; 14,446 10 COT LOM: 657 64 27 
198 Albee 35) 40 00 59 1,426 2,380 14 SiOeT Ow sce. 1,000 41 65 
199 65 00 55 00 120 4,643 5, 206 DEA a ARH El Wealear“(0 lessee on 1,050) 147 62 
200: 87 68 62 00 165 4,433 sea a TT 22825 200 errs 854 85 50 
201 30 00 30 00 55 1,350 — Si Lae OB let. 550 21 19 
202 1 00 Dine 169 1,954 891 20 abs Oba OSh: peetert. 885) 105 85 
DUS eaten. 25 00 107 2,628 el ko ees Pyrat Tazo de Dal cere 600 50 49 
204 20 00 DO) 60 15592 Ve DZae tes tee 590 00| 438 54 800 16 60 
205 50 00 50 00 110 2-191: 2,328 16) 13285. 0a ees. 1,540 78 85 
206 25 00 25 00 147 2.497. POLO We ore sre 1635125) 0176 525 40 389 
207 25 00 3.00 8 922 LOA Wes Pee ape das her ans SOOM cicetetoners 
208 66 00 41 67 188 Peat 7 DeleZ A TOA Z eo Wiener aces: 1,368 74 26 
209 25200 31 00 64 2,819 Be SN Ua Pernice. te, 4S Oboes stern « 800 20 00 
AN toto ee ack 20 00 106 1,246 BOO destin Grete OTe Maes 508 36 03 
211 Been 20 00 100 3,057 URS N5) ae eer DB aGpde Doi stewe wee x 55 69 
212 cA Ole pran tits « 50 TO0%2 2,001 Thee Le OG Oat cove cyere 964 45 98 


*Population of township. ** Not reported. 
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TABLE B—Receipts, Expenditure, Cost of Maintenance, Assets and Liabilities, 


Receipts 

3 yr ty 4 — 

a Re) Se 

PUBLIC LIBRARY| © & ee ; Ca 

7 ASSOCIATIONS . ne Es 2 2 2 

= ao Ex ee = a5 

E Eee oe ee es 

7 ns oD id si eal >) 

| 

c $ c.| Socm $3.0) 
PARV WOOT, ROG inca soll aoe Cees 50 OC) LcbGiee ee 
Pal Walkerton cunts oe ents 107 14 305 OC| 86 25 54 
PADI ALLO tee cee oe 29 42 25 0C| 13735 40 21 
ALG Wardsysile sae ae 46 19 55 00 30 30) 108 35, 
OUT Wark WOril cca vow | 7 ay ea ao rUU 38 49 100 09 
hl We ADOT iwi nese | 74 20 50 00) 385 10 39241 43 
OTS Wateriord succeeds 3 9B 50 00! ibs0S 14 17] 
220) Welland }<fec. oo es 102 38 200 OC 114 40 314 69 
221! Weéllesleyc.co hee ans Ye es Pe og A) 2590 101 08 
2oc\ WeStlord ss. a tie voters 30 64 BO OG sateen | 16 89 
Deal WW GBR s eee oe ed 88 84 60 00 54 25| re ONS Gi 
224) White Dake. sno oes ENLDO Vs het ees a ere 50 18 
20) | WIN eee ae ovo ee dese 230 OC 63 12 38 43) 
226) Williamstown ...... 59 57 3D Ob 15 00 27 80) 
Bey VW WICRES LOR ete soil DO Oe wcteat caer | 52 50 180 71 
Beet WOOd Villian bee | 58 87 (mire 44 96) 29 58 


for the year ending 


eS 

a 

3 

: g 

2 - 3 

= a) Stee 

a8 oa 

62 7 oes: 

Ex ic) 7Q 
perce $c. $ ec 
51 50|: 51 See 
501 93} 471 90} 30 03 
107'98] 16 00\me Sie 98 
239 84, 139 37| 100 47 
195 00) 113 61 81 39 
400 73| 241 58) 159 15 
0815), “70° 7ohw semen 
732 47| 419 57| 312 90 
156 51; 140 58} 15 98 
77 58| = 77-48 10 


457 02 347 96 ~—-109 06 
137 37| 78 26) 59 11 
239 09 219 38 19 71 
208 40. 196 66 ©1174 


Ota ge sis Bone Usk 0211, 455 OC) 9,489 32 16,332 25 47,204 59 36,754 94 10,449 65 


Fort William Public Library 
Interior View—Looking into Stack-room 
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Books and Circulation, Membership, etc., of PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
31st ‘December, 1911—Concluded 
; na wn n 
Maintenance =; o o n 
eS) q qi MS = 
Re a eee eae (ete 
Ss S S > HAY 
Be ae > > sain | ee 
:5 oan dt by tH wu a ® a = oS 
~ ie) Oo ° Ogg oO i) a 
A leneats 3 Pete Ie eae Src is oe B.2 
“Ol eciee 2 a) ee | ee ees) 3 =| & ae 
= S& 3 5 a 5% |8s36 D c = "to & 
aac te me | wo | ant |e ok a is aw a 
SG Sees | $ c. $ e¢ Seace 
PI dank oie ee 2 00) 15 (psltaeeraene erases 50 “O00... Sere 750, 20 00' 
214; 200 00; 100 00) 181) 4,088) 4,552 202 498290 Se nee se | 2,850) 91 52 
CAN A Mee Noth te PoO0 100 nag a S6le a2 OSGl eo 446 98)...0..%.| 250 10 00 
216 LOE ee stra ces L201 6395 23, 069 Oe SAT SOL ees cna’. 260 50 47 
217) 32 75) 25 00. 15 1,333 843 J A a ene 600 33 54 
218 38 70 50 00 85{ 1,958) 5,803 Site SU CORL be eae: 800 56 70 
BLO ees eaters 2 60 90 61 PLO et 22 024 if Si (ad Oeiesnreare alte cO0 10 00 
27 AV) ean naa 172700 eho) ee Lie 1 DUO ged) Dy 008-01 | s,.5.8 sears 5,128 99 07 
221) e2T DP Oe MLAS Wee ec eas OOO vets Viewty 800 -O0| ec 2s y es 700 54 28 
222 SU rae teres vs 100; 1,921 AS Vice ee eee NOLO OOK. a mau 150 44 74 
AAS CIs er 68 00) 149' 38,409) 4,202 BLN OLE One aire tece : Tes 83 74 
OAM Wieden.) 5 00, 43 739 U8) a rare 31) eg WA 350 19 43 
225, 104 61) 100 00) 269) 2,451) 4,585 TOR seer U0le oo nance iy ce OU 86 11 
226, 41 75 3 00 CO ee Sa AGA oe el COld Sk 24200! 400 15 00 
ZEA a es a 101 00) Sop et OZ a5, 0N7 Sel AAS Tien Se eul lg tou 66 56 
228 60 00 64 55) 98}. 2,315) 1,674 TGi als COO SLOIRS = tetetos 420) 36 57 
5,576 63) 9,154 75\21,673) 446,556) 587,898) 1,436/347,415 50/2, 896 25| 223 ,317|10 ,051 55 


Fort William Public Library 
Interior View showing Men’s Reading Room 
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Summary of Facts Contained in Tables A and B 


1. Public Libraries—Free 


The following statistics are taken from the annual reports for the year ending 
3ist December, 1911. (For details see Table A.) 


1. Classification of Free Libraries Reporting 


Free Libraries, with reading rooms .............+-.-4-- sew) 
Free Libraries, without reading rooms ...............- 25 
5 Wc} c:) arn renin Agr  Pek ie a rs iy wi oie 136 


2. FreE Libraries 


Receipts and Balances on Hand 


The total receipts of 136 Free Libraries ........ $330,926 22 
Balances: on- Hand: Wi. oe ea PE ee a8 47.226 63 


3. Free Libraries—Expenditure 
The total expenditure of 136 Free Libraries ......$283,699 59 
4, Fret Libraries-—Assets and Liabilities 


Assetsof 136 °Freeslirbraries see rte ees $2,573,516 48 
Liabrlities of 136 Free Dabraries. ....: 22). 250,718 28 


5. Number of Readers in Fret Libraries 
Free Libraries report having had 164,196 readers. 


6. No. of Volumes in FREE Libraries and No. of Volumes Issued 


Number of volumes in 136 Free Libraries ........ 955,727 
Number of volumes issued in 136 Free Libraries.... 3,199,202 
lad 


?. Reading Rooms in Freer Libraries 


111 Free Libraries reported having reading rooms. 
111 Free Libraries subscribed for 5,628 newspapers and periodicals. 


Il. Public Libraries—Association 


The following statistics are taken from the annual reports for the year ending 
31st December, 1911. (For details see Table B.) 


1. Classification of Assoctation Libraries Reporting 


Libraries with reading rooms ...........s.+eeeeeuecss 62 
Libraries without reading rooms ..............-ee+cee- 166 
Total 
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2. AssocrATIon Libraries—Receipts and Balances on Hand 


The total receipts of 228 Libraries were .......... $47,204 59 
iBalancess ony Oandis wna POP Uae TREATY AY ea lohe 10,449 65 


3. AssocIATION Libraries—Expenditure 


he total expenditure of 228 Assoctation Libraries 
Wisse oes, feet Seer PA Peg emo t $36,754 94 


4, ASSOCIATION Libraries—Assets and Liabilities 


INSSOESRO Po COC MILD LALIOS wa ear aste ute oe cae kee $347,415 50 
HEAD UeSseOl ec, CoelMOTATICS ire ate ton. Se Se 2,896 25 


5. Number of Members of AssocrATIon Libraries 


228 Libraries have 21,673 members. 


6. No. of Volumes in ASSsocraA'rIon Libraries and No. of 
Volumes Issued 


Nomen One VOllines ini e2o I Dranies = ..c 2! <0 . 4 446,556 
Number of Volumes issued in 228 Libraries ........ 587,898 


7. Reading Rooms in AssocrAtion Libraries 
62 Libraries reported having reading rooms. 


62 Libraries reported having periodicals for circulation. 
62 Libraries subscribed for 1,456 newspapers and periodicals. 


Fort William Public Library 


View from Interior showing Memorial Stained Glass Window with Portrait 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
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TABLE C 


No. 16 


Public Library, Free Libraries and Library Associations—in the 


Counties in the Province on the 1st December, 1912, 


alphabetically arranged : 


Cities, Towns and 
Villages 


Bruce Mines. 
Marksville. 


Sault Ste. Marie. 


Brantford. 
Burford. 
Glenmorris. 

| New Durham. 
Paris. 
Scotland. 
St. George. 
Cargill. 
Chesley. 
Elmwood. 
Glamumis. 
Kineardine. 
Lucknow. 
Mildmay. 
Paisley. 
Pinkerton. 
Port Elgin. 
Ripley. 
Riversdale. 
Southampton. 
Teeswater. 
Tara. 
Underwood. 
Walkerton. 
Westford. 
Wiarton. 
Carp. 
Corkery. 
Kars. 
Manotick. 
North Gower. 
Ottawa. 
Richmond. 
Grand Valley. 
Honey wood. 
Mono Centre. 
Orangeville. 
Relessey. 
Shelburne. 
Chesterville. 
lroquois. 


Matilda (Iroquois P.O.) 


Morrisburg. 


South Mountain. 


Winchester. 
Bowmanville. 
Millbrook. 
Orono. 
Port Hope. 
Aylmer. 
Bayham. 
Dutton. 

, Port Stanley. 


Counties and | 
| Districts 
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Cities, Towns and 
Villages 


St. Thomas. 
Shedden. 
Sparta. 
Springfield. 
Amherstburg. 
Comber. 
Essex. 


| Harrow. 


Kingsville. 
Leamington. 
Walkerville. 
Windsor. 
Garden Island. 


| Kingston. 


Sydenham. 
Dunvegan. 
Lancaster. 
Maxville. 
Williamstown. 
Cardinal. 
Easton’s Corners. 
Kemptville. 
Merrickville. 
Prescott. 
Badjeros. 
Chatsworth. 
Clarksburg. 
Durham. 
Dundalk. 
Holstein. 


‘Kemble. 


Hanover. 
Lake Charles. 
Markdale. 
Meaford. 
Owen Sound. 
Singhampton. 
Thornbury. : 
Haliburton. 
Minden. 
Caledonia. 
Canfield. 
Cayuga. 
Cheapside. 
Dunnville. 
Hagersville. 
Jarvis. 
Nanticoke. 
Victoria (Caledonia). 
Acton. 
Burlington. 
Georgetown. 
Milton. 
Oakville. 
Belleville. 
Deseronto. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES, ‘* FREE” AND ‘* ASSOCIATION ’?—TABLE. C—Continued 
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Distrie*s | Villages Districts Villages 
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PU WTISO Ditters net ate pers Auburn. as # Napanee. 
See ewe IM OA | Brucefield. j s Napanee Mills (Strath- 
Se eM oc athe ee Blyth. cona P.O.) 
1 TS Vou Pie ip ee erg a | Brussels. _ is Newbureb. 
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Dips ba Red eee | Exeter. | ines P.O.) 
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EME ad Se ea ke Geese) Hensal]. SUN Eas in ave eae era Niagara. 
Po OS hone ae A ee Seaforth. IN a ade Sera? Smithville. 
SS eS ie et rae eae eo ir eeleiicer om eA ee ae AC ere St. Catharines. 
Sis A PASS AO eee Acer et | Walton. Weamitoul tiie «eens: Cockburn Island. 
Fa sd: + ie Mig eld eu Wingham. Bae fe eee. | Gore Bay. 
SOI ce Oe ae eager Wroxeter. CG Ane et Little Current. 
BOON a tweens _ Dryden. MAM ECON AAs nectarines Ailsa Craig. 
MA FETS ee ae co | Kenora. Ry. (ae eee Belmont. 
BP MOTIAT coe. otis chia te Civ 0 - Blenhein. | ES ST SOAR cit Sirah Coldstream. 
ES DE Dk cari tata Bothwell. | es ae” Aree Dorchester. 
ie Rn COR Chatham. | et erate Bere Glanworth (New). 
ERS Sk eA eae | Duart. | ee tere cote pepe Glencoe. 
Lig SIP Fane ta cua er | Tilbury. | Bon” Bc: en ceninen ae Harrietsville (New). 
BOM te eee oer Ridgetown. | | pe ment 2 Poet ee Komoka. 
Cpa Sy est Pu Ae eae | Romney. || ph 0 i aests pare eae London. 
Siar GN be Aas ate Thamesville. PP oa eae tye Soa Melbourne. 
jag URIS Sena ka ara a Wallaceburg. | nS ee as Mt. Brydges. 
Lambton Seyret Arkona. | Ai Daeeg PES ete. Napier (New). 
Yee et rte rae Alvinston. || Ce Ue ea cee PC Hier oa Newbury. 
a Sty en ae TA Brigden. ae Na ea at Ve Parkhill. 
AN Pe ay eee Bunyan. CU ee oe ae ee Strathroy. 
Gig Geant The ' Camlachie. | Ce Ra Salley ah Gee Vardsville. 
Geet tana, AeA Sie, Copleston. We MVEUDS GORA ote oe te cae es Bracebridge. 
pee ark nk eee rer Forest. | Cot hae aw Se ae TE Baysville. 
Seamer or Oe: Inwood. | FPO UN ps ccna ete Gravenhurst. 
Se Pees ad pet sah | Oil Springs. | i ae alge EROS Ua Huntsville. 
Beas Ueto 3h, Mee eee Point Edward. Oy we Rey eck re Port Carling. 
ED im PR Nahe | Sarnia. PN ID ISSED Oe eenetisieass Haileybury. 
Sa Urea ae ee: Shetland. | Te Cpe Be oy 5 gt Hillview. 
Riv 3s Leaps Bese ie Thedford. | Oe a Se Ap Naaea Me New Liskeard. 
Fe SPR ikte tay Feri Watford. | SIPs cet PICS North Bay. 
cae abe Cee ae ox, Wyoming. DOT Rollie eek. aateeei ete Bloomsburg. 
Panaracer ee Almonte. Sahar RRR rth eh Delhi. 
Ere Re El tba Cae Carleton Place. See Sarge Reine ie Port. Dover. 
Lee cot eens Dalhousie (MecDonald’s I MR eee ine Port Rowan. 
Corners-P.O-) RE ee are Simcoe. 
ie Aeon ae El phin. SND eect anne Waterford. 
SPE Geb Asttaers teierc Lanark. ‘Northumberland ....| Brighton. 
LO es SME, ia ree OE Middleville. | - Campbellford. 
ie da pany Sy oe cig eis ae | Pakenham. | as eet Cobourg. 
iy Se A ee eee 3 Perth: a Colborne.’ 
Bs G Meooaietiaeeerel Smith’s Falls. s Gore’s Landing. 
MiGOUS ise othe oe Brockville. e Grafton. 
es Se iets UE LUA oe Warkworth. 
ee oe are tan Gananoque. DRONA LA MOM wap atamegetetoheasts® Beaverton. 
BOP re SoS Bg rere | Lyn, | EER Rte ge RA Brooklin. 
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Preseott: 30.5 i & 
Prince Edward 
Rainy River 


renew... <. 
oo 


- Cannington. 

| Claremont. 

| Oshawa. 
Pickering. 
Port Perry. 
Sunderland. 


Beachville. 
Brownsville. 
Burgessville. 
Drumbo. 
Embro. 
Harrington. 
Ingersoll. 
Kintore. 
Plattsville. 
Norwich. 
Otterville. 
Princeton. 
Tavistock. 

Tillsonburg. 

_ Thamesford. 
Woodstock. 
Burk’s Falls. 
Depot Harbour. 
Parry Sound. 
South River. 
Trout Creek. 
Alton. 
Belfountain. 
Bolton. 

- Brampton. 

~ Caledon. 
Claude. 
Inglewood. 
Mono Road. 
Mono Mills. 
Port Credit. 
Streetsville. 
Atwood. 
Fullarton. 
Listowel. 
Milverton. 
Monkton. 
Mitchell. 
Shakespeare. 
St. Mary’s. 
Stratford. 
Hastings. 
Lakefield. 
Norwood. 
Peterborough. 
Vankleek Hill. 
Picton. 

Fort Frances. 
Rainy River (New). 
Admaston, 
Arnprior. 
Forester’s Falls. 
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‘ _ Port Arthur. 
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OOo Ges Pa rer: Little Britain. 
30) bey ten aero Lindsay. 
Pi Vet Sa a Manilla. 
| ee Sd ae eee Norland. 
Be oe aah eee Oakwood. 
tS ag Se he eee Omemee. 
soa hace ee Victoria Road. 
Waterloo... 35 4s | Woodville. 
Be Rane ret hee at ae Ayr. 
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BP eRe ieee | Galt. 
See ore eee Pr, | Hawkesville. 
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PERE os Oe ONS, Drayton. CaHLITte eats cee ee eae Queensville. 
IWS ROR AAe een Seed Elora. leh Aone T re SrA Richmond Hill. 
Sc oon ares Erin. chal Shed ek Deere ao Runnymede. 
Sg ee airs th Ennotville. rae, te Bes eee Searboro’. 
ata? | EAE Rae Ae nae Fergus. RA Ee Saree oh Stouffville. 
Sa me TAs rs Guelph. en tt cnet Ao ha eee) Sutton, W. 
nk aE Eee a, Harriston. Sha er ye one ee pul toe Toronto. 
NS em Se ier Morriston. PRN eat ieee AeA De pac? Unionville. 
Bees Ms Pct net fis Mount Forest. gle Stee pan eds ee _ Weston. 
Ei toa) 2 ae RN Palmerston. Re Sons itor, cat | Woodbridge. 
ee ale bas is i ees Rockwood. 
ESBS Sc Ab eS ee a Speedside. 
Wentworth: .<. ..... Dundas. The above list may be classified as fol- 
of tg 4 ORS ere a can Hamilton. lows :— 
Iie esos oe Millgrove. Bree: Librariesireportimg. a «cara ee 136 
Dr ie ee ste ioc, 2 Lynden. Association Libraries reporting ......... 228 
Pe ee acsar cries * Saltfleet (Stony Creek Breeqdosibraries Notreponping 5 oe. cement 1 
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Toronto Branch Libraries 


There were in 1912 Ten Libraries under the control of the Toronto Public Library 
Board, the Reference Library on College and St. George Streets being the Central Library. 


The following are the Nine Branches: 


(1) Church Street, (2) Deer Park, (3) Dover- 


court, (4) Municipal Reference (City Hall), (5) Queen and Lisgar, (6) Riverdale, (7) 


Western, (8) Wychwood, (9) Yorkville. 


in 1912. 


ANNUAL COUNTY GRANTS 


With an approximate city population of 430,000 
This means one library for every 43,000 persons. 


At the Georgian Library Institute, held at Orillia August 2nd, 1912, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


“ Resolved, that the Legislature be asked to pass such legislation as will make it 


compulsory for a County Council to pay annually to each library in the county a sum 
equal to 50 per cent. of the Legislative grant and a further sum of at least 25 per 
cent. of the amount raised locally; no grant, however, being more than $50 a year 
to any library.” 
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OUR LIBRARY SITUATION 


Review of the work of the Libraries branch of tke Department of Education, 
for the year 1911=1912 


Address delivered by W. R. Nursey, the Inspector of Public Libraries, at the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Ontario Library Association, Reference Library, 
Toronto, April 8th, 1912 :— 


Mr. President and Members of the Ontario Library Association,—To-day, as 
my remarks will consist largely of figures not readily remembered or marshalled, 
I have reduced my address to type. 

Let me preface this epitome of the annual acts of the Inspector of Public 
Libraries, his acts of commission—leaving you to suggest those things which he 
ought to have done, or to indicate those things, which from your standpoint you 
think he should not have done—by reminding you that I occupy the not altogether 
comfortable position of a “ buffer ;” a buffer between the Public Libraries Act, and 
the more or less clamorous and sometimes not easily satisfied outside library world. 
While I have no necessity for seeking shelter behind definitions it is well to re- 
member that there are two kinds of “buffers.” 

This self-baptism of epithet is in no sense imposed with the view of suggest- 
ing an escape from responsibility, but rather to remind you that in every loyal 
attempt to administer the provisions of a statute, the referee’s path is not always 
strewn with roses. ‘There are difficulties that must, and do arise over vexed in- 
terpretations of law. | Upon this latter rests the entire fabric of the library 
system of Ontario in so far as legislative control is concerned. 

But without differences of opinion, what would the library world be? It is 
profitable sometimes to agree to disagree, providing we are not too “pernickety,” 
allowing the other fellow to know something. But it is not the work of any one 
official, however, but rather of that branch of a sympathetic: Department whose 
liberal consideration of your needs I now recite. While with an impartial mind 
I am always ready to listen, even to the plaint of the malcontent, I think you will 
admit that I also strive to listen to the call of duty. After all, an occasional 
treading upon each others’ toes makes us sit up. We none of us hold an ex- 
clusive copyright on knowledge. The wisest of us—if any one is wiser than another 
—is only an amateur in the great game of hbrary science—all of us have much 
to learn. 

Let us shake hands. 

It is encouraging to a soldier on parade to face a concourse. A battalion of 
critics is far more inspiring than an empty barrack-square. So to-day I am greatly 
encouraged, as we all must be, by the attendance at this meeting, for no matter how 
vitally interested every one present may be in the praiseworthy work that has 
again brought us together, the difficulties, and inconveniences, indeed in many 
instances the self-sacrifice, involved in being here, if we only knew the obstacles 
that have had to be met and overcome by many, emphasize the creation of a new 
and rapidly spreading interest in library work that has taken possession of the 
more intelligent classes in this province. Especially gratifying is the fact that 
so many ladies are with us. Women workers. Members of the rank and file, 
commissioned and non-commissioned, not mere book-worms, but book propagand- 
ists, young recruits, and wise veterans, whose presence indicates and accents the 
high character of the campaign in which we are engaged, each learning from the 
other, and to mutual advantage, what one or other never knew before. Better 
equipped upon their return to spread the gospel of our professions. Truly a goodly 
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fellowship are these lady exploiters of delectable literature. Of a certainty, no 
library executive is complete, unless it has one or more qualified women members 
on its Board of Trustees. In the State of Indiana the law insists that not less than 
three women must be members of a library. Happy Indiana! 

My annual report for 1911—copies of which have been placed in your hands 
this morning—through a misunderstanding was cut down, many pages of important 
matter being deleted. 

The story of the work of the Inspector’s branch for the past year (1911) 
constitutes a more encouraging chronicle of library development than has, I believe, 
been possible for any previous Inspector to prepare. For this I claim no personal 
credit, for I am chiefly a recorder of facts consequent upon the persistent efforts 
pursued by my predecessors in office, the cumulative results of whose labours it has 
been my good fortune to amplify. 


Government Appropriations and Aid 


In pursuance of his promises the Minister of Education—in addition to the 
ordinary annual grants paid to Public Libraries-—either disbursed in 1911, or pro- 
vided in the estimates of 1912, the following grants on account of Library ex- 
tension. 

1. An extra payment of $1,000, which last year was divided among 63 of the 
most deserving and needy of the struggling rural libraries. 

2. A sum of $2,000 to meet increased expenditure on account of Library In- 
stitutes. 

3 A sum of $900 in 1911 and $1,200 in 1912 for holding the first Library 
Schools ever held in Ontario. 

4. A sum of $900 for the defrayal in part of the expense of Librarians and 
others invited to attend the annual Conference of the members of the American 
Library Association to be held in Ottawa in June. 

5. The Minister has also doubled for the second time the legislative grant 
annually paid to your own Association, and in addition to this latter cash grant, also 

6. Prints the annual reports of your proceedings and Laster meetings as 
prepared by your Secretary, Mr. E. A. Hardy. 

Y. Ife defrays the necessary expenses of the Secretaries of the several district 
Library Institutes who meet by invitation of the Department in this building, 
Tuesday (to-morrow) afternoon. 

8. The Annual Report of your special committee on Public Library Insti- 
tutes, copies of which have been distributed in the hall to-day, is also printed at 
the expense of the Department of Education. 

9. In still further addition to the various liberal payments as enumerated, the 
Department pays the entire cost of editing, printing, and circulating the Quarterly 
“Selected List of Books” prepared under the control of a special committee of 
your Association, an edition of 1,500 copies of each issue being mailed from the 
office of the Inspector. 

10. The printing of the programmes for the 14 Library Institutes, together 
with the necessary postages on all the printed publications previously referred to 
when circulated through the Inspector’s Office are also paid for by the Department 
of Education. 

In view of these singularly liberal cash grants and other expenditures in be- 
half of public library advancement the carping of a few uninformed critics—the 
old parrot-cry that the aid extended by the legislature is far from being commen- 
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surate—has little justification. Is it not conceivable that at least some of this 
criticism is due to the fact that no steps have been taken by the objectors to ascer- 
tain the exact condition of things. False conclusions have been reached. Habitual 
business perusal of the Inspector’s annual report and of the regular official publi- 
cations of the Department and those of your own Association, would in most cases 
enable the uninformed to properly appraise the nature and actual value of the 
assistance extended by the Government. 

I pause here to ask what corresponding assistance are some Municipal autho- 
rities, some library boards, some rural communities, and some interested indi- 
viduals, themselves doing to supplement and sustain the work conducted by the 
Department of Education, and the splendid efforts of your own Association ? 

11. Again, in respect to Travelling Libraries, $3,000 has once more been - 
placed in the estimates for the purchase of books and equipment. Of this the sum 
of $1,000 has again been set aside for the special purpose of buying technical 
publications for the exclusive use of the artisans and manual workers in the 
smaller centres of industries, free of cost. 

12. The salary and expenses of an instructor, as you must surely now know, 
are also paid by the Department for teaching the librarians of the smaller libraries 
and installing the Dewey Decimal System of Classification and Cataloguing. In 
addition to this every library can also be refunded 50 per cent. upon what it may 
expend on necessary material for this purpose. 

Thorough examination of the records of the Department has disclosed the fact 
that never before have Libraries and Library workers been so freely subsidized and 
assisted, the Minister of Education in almost every case brought before him having 
acted upon the suggestions submitted by your executive or upon the recommend- 
ations of the Inspector. 

13. As to the annual grants to almost all those Public Libraries, Free and As- 
sociation, qualifying under the provisions of the Public Libraries Act, they are 
yearly earning an increasing subsidy in spite of the regulation limiting the grant 
on fiction. The increase in book accessions by the Public Libraries as shown 
by the reports rendered in 1911, amounted to 110,727 volumes in excess of the 
books reported in 1910, and this after due allowance has been made for annual 
depreciation placed by some libraries at 10 per cent. ‘These accessions are also ex- 
clusive of the books of four libraries burned out, and of the 30 libraries that will 
probably be closed in 1912, which latter contain some 40,000 volumes. 

14. Arrangements have also been made by which it will be possible in the 
future to defray the out-of-pocket expenses of members of the Executive of the 
Institute districts, who, by prior arrangement with the Inspector, could visit cer- 
tain struggling libraries within their own precincts. By definite pre-arranged 
co-operation with the Department through the Inspector, these willing coadjutors 
could contribute information that should be of service in summing up the exact 
position of any local library on the down orade. 

15. The Minister has also under consideration a general recommendation of 
the Inspector for a wider interpretation of the word “fiction,” so that greater lati- 
tude might make an increased grant on non-fiction possible. 

I have discovered that many Library Boards in the country have long laboured 
under the misapprehension that Juvenile books, whether fiction or non-fiction, 
were treated—in respect of classification—on the 50 per cent. and 45 per cent. 
basis respectively, in precisely the same way as are both classes of books in the 
case of adults. On the contrary, though fiction and non-fiction in the case of 
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juveniles must be kept distinct in the invoices, and shown separately on the front 
page of the annual reports, juvenile kooks of fiction, when it comes to the appor- 
tionment of the annual grants are treated by the Department as non-fiction. 
Instead, therefore, of the 45 per cent. of 50 per cent., the regular allowance as in 
the case of adult fiction, juvenile fiction is always treated as non-fiction and as 
such is allowed the full 50 per cent. on the dollar-—provided that this privilege 1s 
not abused by purchasing books of fiction’ exclusively. This means in the final 
summing up that in place of say 31 per cent. the apparent maximum proportion 
on all fiction, the proportion actually paid on account of fiction as a whole is 
nearer 40 per cent. of the total legislative Grant than the 31 per cent. hitherto 
improperly recognized as the maximum. This means an additional thousand 
dollars or more yearly distributed among the smaller libraries, a fact not litherto 
realized. While this, of course, does not cause a ripple of concern in the case of 
the larger libraries which regularly earn the fixed maximum annual grant of $260 
in all, it is a concession that substantially affects the struggling lbrary. Hence 
this “extra” should be taken into strict business consideration by the eritics when 
referring to the smallness of the grant on “fiction.” 

In explanation of the procedure followed by apportioning the legislative grant, 
I invite you to read the article on Annual Grants, pages 505-6-7, in my printed 
report for 1911. This was written especially for the information of library officials 
who have advised me of the difficulty they have experienced in understanding those 
sections of the Public Libraries Act of 1909 that govern the distribution of this 
appropriation. 

Educational Library 


16. I have yet to draw your aitention to the classifying and cataloguing of 
the Educational Library of the Department started in consequence of my special 
report to the Minister in 1910, and to inform you that this most important work 
is nearing its conclusion. This admirable library for educational reference will 
become of permanent special benefit to the students of the Toronto Normal School, 
among whom there are many aspiring to become library workers. This, again, is 
another contribution to the great movement of library extension—a forward move- 
ment of much significance—the expense of which is also borne by the Provincial 
Government. 

Branch Libraries 


17. I should further state that the principles of assisting branch libraries— 
which I have always advocated—has through the representation of the Inspector 
and members of the Toronto Public Library Board received the closest considera- 
tion of the Minister, and equitable assistance will, there is little doubt, be ex- 
tended during the year to subsidiary libraries located in the larger centres and 
which upon investigation are shown to be entitled to participate. Where an 
amendment to the Libraries Act is contemplated, would it not be well if the Legal 
Committee of your Association took the matter in hand instead of allowing the 
initiative to be taken without the concerted action of the members of this Committee 
of vour Association ? 

Work of Department 


18. I am sure you will also share with me a feeling of relief when I announce 
that provision has been made to secure expert assistance for the inspector. Com- 
petent assistance will permit more general library inspection, and give me the 
opportunity to work out some of the greater library problems which confront and 
concern all of us daily and deeply. | 
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This Province of Ontario, as many cf you are aware, contributes more in hard 
cash in the promotion of library work, having due regard to area and population 
than does any state of the United States to-day. While the maximum grant to any 
library in New York State is $100, the maximum in Ontario is $260. While 
New York State has but one public library for every 25,000 of its population, 
Ontario provides a library for every 7,000 of its people. Hngland has but one rate 
supported library for every 200,000 of its population. 

Before leaving this feature of my address, let me quote the printed words 
of your outgeing President, Mr. Lawrence Burpee, a gentleman whose long con- | 
nection with library matters in Ontario and whose ripe experience entitles his 
opinions to great respect. In an address on Library Co-operation delivered at 
the Eastern Library Institute at Ottawa, in October last, Mr. Burpee reterred to 
the work of the Department of Education in part as follows: “That true lbrary 
movement, the awakening of the library spirit in this province, is a very recent 
development. Other communities have had to fight tooth and nail for the possession 
of every step that led up to broad, co-operative achievement; we, on the other 
hand, have been met much more than half-way. Indeed, it is almost a question if 
too much has not been done for us and too little for us to do.” 

After paying a tribute to the work of the Inspector and the sympathetic 
interest taken by the Minister and Deputy Minister of Education, Mr. Burpee 
continued: “We can probably count on the active support of the Minister and 
Deputy Minister in behalf of any reasonable request we may make, provided we 
justify their confidence by making a proper use of the advantages already secured. 
Boe Again, we have a carefully worked out provincial Library Act under 
which and the regulations of the Department the Inspector has been vested with wide 
powers, powers which place within reach of the Library workers of the Province 


splendid opportunities of growth and co-operation. . . . . This recognition 
of the corporate library interests of the Province is itself not the least significant 
evidence of the Government’s sympathetic attitude. . . . Every consideration 


es demands that you should avail yourselves to the fullest possible extent 
of these splendid opportunities.” 


Public Libraries 


Having outlined what the Department has actually done, bear with me a 
minute while I briefly give you the results of our last year’s efforts and the 
library conditions in Ontario which face us to-day. Im 1911 of 417 libraries 
actaully on the register, only 355 reported. Of the 62 not reporting 4 were free 
and 58 Association. Subsequent to the completion and printing of the statistics 
for my annual report for 1911 eight new libraries were organized and two libraries 
that had been closed up were re-established. Practically 10 new libraries made their 
public debut in 1911. Created under the present more stringent regulations these 
should remain permanent institutions. The book accessions of the 355 libraries re- 
porting in 1911 as against the 361 libraries reporting im 1910 actually show an in- 
crease of 110,727 volumes; and this increase notwithstanding there were six libraries 
less. The total increase in circulation, however, was only 68,894, or 3,306,392 in 
1910 as against 3,375,286 in 1911. The total number of books in the 355 hbraries 
reporting in 1911 was 1,344,631 as against a total of 1,336,603 in 361 libraries 
reporting in 1910. In other words though there were six fewer libraries in 1911 
than in 1910 there was an increase of 8,028 in books accessioned and of 68,894 
in volumes circulated. The love of books and of reading in this province is evi- 
dently on the increase. 
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Of the 355 libraries reporting in 1911, 60 per cent. or 213 were urban, that 
is situated in cities with a population of say 15,000, and in towns of from 2,000 
up to 15,000 and in villages with from 750 up to 2,000; of these libraries 18 are 
in cities, 97 in towns, and 98 in villages. These latter groups contain 424,506 ; 433,- 
905 and 271,306 volumes respectively. The total population of these places is 1,211,- 
786 or 93 per cent. of the urban and rural library population combined. ‘There 
was one urban library for every 5,689 of urban population and 933 books for 
every 1,000 persons—a fraction less than one book for every individual. The 
circulation of these 1,129,717 books was 3,160,908, each book circulating nearly 
three times or 214 per capita. The total library population of the 142 rural 
libraries—that is the approximate population served, was 94,979 or 7 per cent. of 
the urban and rural population combined. ‘These rural libraries contained 214,- 
914 books or 16 per cent. of all books in all libraries. There was one library for 
every 6,677 of the rural (library) population, and for every thousand of this 
population there were 2,267 books or 21% for every person, showing that in 
proportion to population, though the urban places are provided with a greater 
number of libraries, the strictly rural population had 214 times as many books, but 
with a total circulation of 1-10 less; showing again that while the rural population 
has proportionately the greater love for books, the hours of leisure are fewer. 
In the case of villages having a maximum population of 2,000, as in the State 
of New York and in the Province of Ontario it is interesting to note that the 
number of books per capita in the village libraries in both districts is almost exactly 
the same, namely, about 234. 


To-day among the smaller libraries in the Province we have 175 serving a 
population of less than 1,000; we have 52 with less than 1,000 books and 64 with 
less than 1,000 of a circulation. 

It is among some of these smaller libraries that the greater mortality exists. 
A forecast made on Saturday last indicated that nearly 30 of the libraries on the 
register would automatically disappear from the list—many of them willingly. 
This will probably represent the final weeding out. The library that has refused 
to listen to entreaty and turned a deaf ear to reiterated appeal will now if it 
still declines to make an effort to comply with the statute be given no further 
extension of time. ‘Travelling libraries will have to meet the reading demand. 
Up to to-day 43 libraries have not sent in their reports for 1911; most of them, 
however, will. 

Much time and labour was devoted last year in ascertaining the exact con- 
dition of every library in the Province. The history of these for years past is now 
on file in my office, an invaluable record. 


Books in Libraries Closed 


Steps are now being taken to recover and assemble the 70,000 locked up 
and idle books in the 80 libraries closed for non-compliance with the Act between 
the years 1905 and 1910 inclusive. A list of these will be found on pages 511 
and 512 of my 1911 report. There are many obvious ways of utilizing these mute 
appellants to our sympathy: (1) By out and out donations to struggling libraries 
of some. (2) By accession to our travelling libraries of others, and (3) By the 
establishment of district depots—County or Township—for their free distribution 
and circulation. Suggestions are invited. The library that is not kept open or has 


not reported for two years actually commits suicide. The Minister may take 
possession of all its books. 
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Travelling Libraries 


Tihe travelling library system in Ontario rivals Jonah’s gourd in respect to 
rapid development. In 1901 only eight libraries were circulated; last year 243 
cut loose from their moorings and bore the fiag of instruction and entertainment 
into every corner of the Province, a gain over the year previous of 74 libraries. 
To-day we have nearly 14,000 books on the wing. We have gained in one year 
five points in the Continental race. Last year we stood fourteen from the top; 
to-day we are only nine points from the height of our-ambition, namely, to head 
the list of the 29 States in the United States that have adopted the system. T'o-day 
we lead 20 of them and are hot-foot after Wisconsin, over the destinies of whose 
travelling library system your honoured guest and speaker of to-morrow, Miss 
Stearns, so admirably presides. "he State of New York employs 17 assistants 
to administer 90,000 travelling library books, or one man for every 3,000. We 
in Ontario have only one assistant for over 13,000 books; he also runs the crematory 
and binds and repairs the derelicts. The room where this work is carried on has 
been named by outsiders “The Beehive.” The cow-catcher of the locomotive may 
be the advance guard of colonization, but it is the travelling library that is the 
civilizer that reconciles the pioneer to the isolation of the outposts. 


Summer School 


Our Summer School of last year with its hopes and fears, reverses and vic- 
tories, the work of which Miss Dunham has so aptly and graphically described to 
you to-day, but with the natural, personal reticence of an instructor in charge, 
was for a first event an unqualified success. It was suggested by some it would 
have been better under the control of the Faculty of Toronto University with a 
man librarian at the wheel—a Dean with all the insignia that attaches to such 
an office. This view, however, was not shared by the Minister, who, following 
the example of the State of New York placed the school under the Department. 
It was thought that if openly linked with any University such alliance would have 
tended to deter the class of workers whose interests we primarily had in mind and 
were especially desirous of encouraging, namely, the labourers in the smaller urban 
centres and rural places. To some of these the faintest whisper of the word 
“University ” might have proved a disturbing element. It was realized that the 
Toronto and London libraries had library schools of their own; the Minister of 
Education had the welfare of the less fortunate library workers in mind, who had 
no such facilities within reach and were patiently waiting the opportunity to 
obtain a knowledge of library essentials of a nature that would be of practical 
service to them and applicable to the wants of their own smaller libraries, which 
represent 90 per cent. of the libraries of the Province. There were doubtless 
features susceptible of improvement, but under Miss Dunham’s capable direction 
it proved a complete success. 

Library Institutes 


Two new library Institutes were created in 1911. At Fort William and North 
Bay at both of which your Secretary and myself were present. ‘The Province is 
now divided into 14 districts; the value and influence of these Institutes can 
hardly be over-estimated. At the opening of some of these, however, no member 
of your own Executive has been present, and the work of direction has fallen on 
myself. In two instances no minutes were taken of the proceedings. Unless 
all district secretaries are prepared to carry out their official responsibilities, they 
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should be replaced by others. Much inconvenience also has resulted through non- 
attendance of speakers after agreeing to be present. I intend recommending that 
Library Boards that have neglected for two years to send a delegate to a District 
Institute be penalized under section 26, sub-section 2, Public Libraries Act. 


Fiction 


It is my intention to recommend to the Minister that a regulation be passed 
dividing works of fiction into two classes, “Standard” and “Ordinary”; the works 
of authors who may be listed in the first class to be recognized and treated as non- 
fiction when apportioning the annual grants. I shall welcome suggestions. 


Selected List of Books 


The Quarterly Selected List of Books prepared under the supervision of a 
committee of your Association and edited by your Secretary, is growing rapidly 
in importance. The Superintendent of Education regularly uses 500 copies for 
distribution among High and Continuation schools. A surprising demand for copies 
has been established in the United States and from Great Britain and even from 
the Continent orders are dropping in with letters of appreciation. 


Story of Tecumseh 


“The Story of Tecumseh,” a companion book to “Brock,” and the second volume 
of the “Canadian Heroes” series, written by your associate, Mr. Norman Gurd, 
has scored a distinct success. It has met with a most encouraging reception both 
by press and public, due to Mr. Gurd’s ability to handle so difficult a subject and 
to his general popularity. 

Mr. Lawrence Burpee 


You will, I am sure, share with me my sincere regret in the loss the Library 
world has sustained in the retirement of Mr. Lawrence Burpee from the librarian- 
ship of the Ottawa Library and his official withdrawal from active library work 
for duties, if of greater prominence, certainly of not greater importance. It is a 
eruel stroke of fate that deprives us of the services of a man of such high lbrary 
attainments as Mr. Burpee. 

In closing, let me emphasize my earnest desire to continue to co-operate with 
the members of your Association in their exemplary efforts to extend and elevate 
the scope of library endeavour, assuring you that my own work, however much it 
may fall short of the ideal is at !east inspired by great sincerity of purpose. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 


The Minister of Education having recommended and obtained from the Legis- 
lature an appropriation for the purpose of holding another session of the Summer 
Library School, the first of which held in 1911 had proved so successful, the second 
session was held May 27th to June 22nd, 1912. The Prospectus follows :— 


Summer Library School 
at the Library Building, University of Toronto, Queen’s Park 


SECOND SESSION 
Monday, May 27, to Saturday, June 22, 1912 


The Minister of Education has authorized the holding of another Session of the 
Summer School for Librarians. The School this year will be held in the Library Build- 
ing, Women’s Reading Room, University of Toronto, Queen’s Park, which, through the 
courtesy of the University authorities, has been placed at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment. The School will be opened the 27th of May, 1912. The Session will occupy four 
weeks. 

The success of the first School held in June-July, 1911, proved of such practical 
benefit to those attending, and was so much appreciated, that the Minister decided that 
one more opportunity at least’ should be extended to those anxious to better equip them- 
selves for library work, the applications of many of whom last year, owing largely to 
the fact that more candidates applied than satisfactory instruction and supervision 
could be provided: for, could not be entertained. 

While the School was intended primarily -to raise the standard of librarianship by 
instruction in library essentials, and thus improve the status generally of the library 
workers in the province, its particular purpose was to extend educational facilities to 
librarians, assistant librarians, or volunteer librarians of the rural Association Libraries 
and Free Libraries in the smaller cities and towns, in which places, unlike such centres 
as Toronto, Ottawa, London, etc., no local classes for library workers have been 
established. 

The course of study has been planned to include the fundamental principles of 
library work in all its branches, but on practical, rather than on theoretical, lines, 
hoping to meet the interests and needs of the average library, which class const'tutes 
over eighty per cent. of all the libraries of the province, and the administration and 
requirements of which do not entirely correspond with those of the urban libraries in 
the larger centres. This course of instruction, though short, will, it is hoped, be of such 
a practical nature that students should carry home an insight into the requirements, 
both in principle and practice, of their own local library. Instruction will be based 
upon the assumption that the student has but limited experience or knowledge of library 
essentials. It is possible that in the future, to meet developing demands, a Jonger 
course embracing a wider sphere of tuition, will be instituted. 

In brief, the School is intended to meet, first, the needs of those desirous of under- 
taking an elementary course—a fundamental knowledge of library economy and methods 
—the practice work for which purpose should be applicable to the conditions of the 
daily life of the average library, qualifying the progressive student for the charge of a 
small library; secondly, to offer a short course of training for others educationally more 
advanced and who desire to study the larger problems of library science, or to become 
more proficient in some special branch of work. This year no fixed rule in respect to 
educational qualification will be imposed. There will be no entrance examination, but 
candidates are supposed to have received an education equivalent to a High School 
course. 

The course includes instruction in literature, library methods and administration— 
that is, the business routine and records of a well-conducted library—book-selection, 
cataloguing, classification—according to the Dewey Decimal System—accessioning, 
reference work, book-binding, children’s work, charging systems, fines and accounts, the 
Public Libraries Act, rules and regulations, and the travelling library system. In 
addition, courses of lectures on related subjects and professional topics will be provided 
of an educational and inspiring nature. 

There is no entrance or other fee required. All necessary books and supplies for 
use during the Session are provided by the Department of Education free of charge, 
and to those students resident in Ontario either engaged in library work or desirous 
of taking up the work as a profession and whose applications are accepted, transporta- 


tion expenses to and from the place of residence to Toronto will be paid by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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Miss B. Mabel Dunham, B.A., Librarian, Berlin, Ontario, will be Instructor-in-Charge, 
under the direction of the Inspector of Public Libraries. Students whose applications 
have been accepted are expected to meet the Instructor-in-Charge at the Library Build- 
ing, Toronto University, at 9 am. sharp, Monday, May 27th, for registration and 
receiving general instructions. As time is’ limited, those who have not already applied 
for admittance should immediately forward their applications addressed to the Inspector 
of Public Libraries, Department of Education, St. James Square, Toronto, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. The order in which applications are received does 
not affect the applicant’s chance of admission. 

An examination will be held at the close of the Session, when certificates will be 
granted to those who have complied with the requirements. 


WALTER R. NURSEY, 
Inspector of Public Libraries. 
Toronto, May ist, 1912. 


The services of Miss Dunham, who had with much credit, conducted last year’s 
school were again utilized as Instructor in charge. She was assisted by Miss 
P. Spereman the official cataloguer of the Department. 

Classes in classification and practice work were conducted by Miss Hester 
Young, B.A., the experienced cataloguer of the Toronto University Library, while 
to Miss Bessie Staton, children’s librarian of the Toronto Public Library, who 
had made such a success of the same branch last year was again allotted the 
Children’s Work. 

Professor Horning, of Victoria University, repeated in part his most instruc- 
tive series of lectures on Literature. 

The educational quality of the lectures provided left nothing to be desired. 

Hon. Dr. Pyne, Minister of Education, addressed the students, extending a 
warm welcome, outlining the purpose he had in view in establishing the school, 
and urging the class to profit in every possible way by the opportunity for prac- 
tical instruction presented, as being a “ Summer School,” the course necessarily 
could not exceed in duration a few short weeks. 


Instructors :-— 


1. Miss B. Mabel Dunham, B.A., Librarian, Berlin Public Library, Instructor-in- 
Charge.—Cataloguing and Book Numbers, Library Economy, and Reference. 

2. Miss Patricia Spereman, Classifier and Cataloguer of Department of Education— 
Assisting Miss Dunham. 

2 Miss Hester Young, B.A., Chief Cataloguer, University of Toronto Library.—Classi- 
fication and Practice Work. 

4. Miss B. M. Staton, Children’s Librarian, Toronto Public Library.—Children’s 
Work. 

5. Mr. R. J. Hamilton, University of Toronto Press.— Bookbinding and Repairing. 


Lecturers on Special Topics :— 


6. Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education.—Address. 
7. Prof. L. EH. Horning, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Teutonic Philology, Victoria 
University.—History of Literature. 
8. Charles H. Gould, Librarian, University of McGill, Montreal.—Readers and 
Library Training. 
9. Dr. E. A. Hardy, B.A., Secretary, Ontario Library Association.—Library History 
and Buildings. 
10. W. O. Carson, Librarian, London Public Library.—Qualifications of the Pro- 
fessional Library Worker. 
11. E. S. Caswell, Assistant Librarian, Toronto Public Library.—Book Purchasing. 


12. Walter R. Nursey, Inspector of Public Libraries——Library Law, Travelling 
Libraries, Etc. 


Miss Dunham. 


Miss Dunham. 


Practice 


Miss Dunham. | 


Practice— 


Miss Dunham. 
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Summer Library School 
First week, commencing May the 27th, 1912 
- ~—— iy —— 
Time Monday, Tuesday, | Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
May 27 May 28 May 29 | May 30 | May 31 
a.m. 
9-10....; Opening. Literature— | Literature— _Literature— — Literature— 
Dr. Horning. Dr. Horning. Dr. Horning Dr. Horning. 
ES Be do Cataloguing— — Classification— Cataloguing—  Classification— 
Miss Dunham. | Miss Young. | Miss Dunham. Miss Young. 
11-12....| Literature— Practice— Practice— Practice— Practice— 
| Miss Young. Miss Dunham. |) Miss Young. Miss Dunham. Miss Young. 
p.m. | | | | 
2-3 ....| Classification— | Reference— -Reference— | Reference— | Reference— 
Miss Young. Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. 
d-4 ....| Reference— Practice— | Practice— Practice— | Practice— 
Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. 
| 
.| Practice— | Practice— | Praectice— | Practice— 
Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. 
| ; | | 
Saturday, June 1 
a.m. | 
9-10....| Literature— 11-12. Practice— 3-4 ....| Practice— 
Dr. Horning. Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. 
p.m 
10-11....| Cataloguing— 2-3 Reference— 4-5 .| Praetice— 
Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. 
Second Week 
Time Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, | Saturday, 
June 4 June 5 June 6 June 7 | June 8 
a.m. | 
9-10 ....| Literature— Literature— Literature— | Literature— Literature— 
_ Dr. Horning. Dr. Horning. Dr. Horning. | Dr. Horning. Dr. Horning. 
10-11 .... Cataloguing— Classification— Cataloguing— ‘Classification— Cataloguing— 
Miss Dunham. | Miss Young. Miss Dunham. Miss Young. Miss Dunham. 
| Ss be Practice — Practice— Practice— Practice— Practice— 
Miss Dunham.| Miss Young. Miss Dunham. | Miss Young. Miss Dunham. 
p.m. 
2-3 , Reference— Reference— Reference— - Reference— 
Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. ~ Miss Dunham. | 
3-4 ; Practice Practice— Practice— - Practice— 
Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. 
4-5 . Practice Practice— | | 
| 


June 3rd, 


Public Holiday. 
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Third Week 
Time Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Tinireday Friday, 
June 10 June 11 June 12 June 13 June 14 
a.m. 
9-10 ....| Cataloguing— | Literature— Literature— ‘Literature— Cataloguing— 
Miss Dunham. | Dr. Horning. Dr. Horning. |, Dr Horning. Miss Dunham. 
10-11 .| Practice— Classification— | Cataloguing— | Cataloguing— Practice— 
Miss Dunham. | Miss Young. Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. 
11-12 ....| Practice— Practice— Practice— Ppryetice = Practice— 
Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. 
p.m. 
2-3 .|Charging sys- |Charging sys- | General Fines and ac- | Shelf listing— 
tems— tems— methods—| counts— Miss Dunham. 
Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. 
3-4 .,..| Children’s work| Children’s work) Bookbinding— | Printing— Practice— 
—MissB.Staton.| —Miss B. Sta-| Mr. Hamilton. | Mr. Hamilton. | Miss Dunham. 
ton. 
4-5 .| Travelling Lib- Practice— Visit to Univ. Practice— 
raries— Miss Dunham Bookbinding Miss Dunham. 
Mr. Nursey. Dept. 
Saturday, June 17 
9-10....| Cataloguing— TOA ee raclice— 11-12 .7, | Rractice—- 
Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham Miss Dunham. 
Mr. R. J. Hamilton will take one half the class for half an hour on each day. 
Fourth Week 
Time Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 
June 17 June 18 June 19 June 20 June 21 
a.m. 
9-10 ....| Accessioning— | Accessioning Alphabetting— | Examination on| Exam. on Refer- 
Miss Dunham. | Practice— Miss Dunham. Cataloguing—| ence work— 
Miss Dunham. Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. 
10-11 ....| Book purchasing) Qualification of} Practice— do do 
—Mr. Caswell.) Lib. Worker.—| Miss Dunham. 
Mr. Carson. 
11-12 ....| Public Libraries) Preparation of | Readers and _ | Library Exten- do 
Act— Books for cir-| Library sion— 
Mr. Nursey. culation— Training.— Mr. Caswell. 
Miss Dunham. | Mr. Gould. 
p.m. 
9-3 ....| Exam. in classi-| Qualifications, | Hon. Dr. Pyne,| General Exam. on gener- 
fication— ete.—Mr. Car-| Minister of methods—| al methods— 
Miss Young. son. Education— Miss Dunham. | Miss Dunham. 
Address. 
3-4 do Prep. of books Library Insti- do 
for circulation| Study Outing at}; tutes— 
—Miss Dunham.| . Centre Island.| Mr. Nursey. 
4-5 do TADTAT Se UD = ails cree ac ee »».».| Library Build- do 
ee icliy— ings— 
| Dr. E. A. Hardy. Dr. E. A. Hardy. 
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Names of Students who registered (alphabetically arranged) 


aoe 
Library oH a 
Name Position or peg 
Residence os a 
oq 
| 7 on 
Beatiy, Alma... ccvawgs ss. sie Librarians emeap it pyeen eI DEO e emtoetne es 1,646 
Beane Ay ce cess Librarianes. tees ee re Siomiwilleten o<s oe 4,857 
dela Fosse, Margery: Ci. soc cies | specie alee cere ss oon se aes Peter borouchip=...-)e<seeres 
Dincle, «Marietta: Tiicc cvs 50 52 stents ore eerie ee oleae ToerontOsc. fren yaaiki ee see 
Piltia Mary Abas tea ho a oe ae wens ir nls ee ee eee Peterborough: 0.) < |. sbis cere 
Faulds. Marearet P ss auccesarelie ue cece eee aa eee "POLORTGaka sts oe oe ee 
Gale Jennies: 22st neeet ‘Librarian RA eae oe 6 ‘Bowmanville...... 4,961 
Genry, Jedsid ht ae ee \Asst. Librarian...... Niagara Falls..... 7,208 
Harkness, Ruby . Ae eee ps IAIN. cen oe en SAL are re anit ate (>: 
Holmden, Kate We ee Oe re SAE eee Mees ora OS - Ottawa &.> cand awh eee 
Holmes, Eleanor .........-+0+- Libs AULT gern vos bec eee PICO sb sas spteeee® 4 ,929 
Laie, Raney sce oe micros bry o frie nage ois een ea tee eee Toronto. . 0. .eee.sfevescmas 
Lawler, B.A., Lenora C........ loess nav eld tae wastars owe tal | OLONMOO Linas takes hoe ere 
Leggatt, Beatrice E. H ........|Librarian.......... Amherstburg...... 5, 289 
Lemon, BA? Sarah 24s hones. cpp iramea eee Porn Ore re Or cee ene = - 
Ligwd; Adeline Dose eo ‘Trinity College neti A GrOniten te euas eeees els Coe eae 
Moriarty Nats Sea oie ese ean Sat tee nee nee EEOFOUbOns vc nieee ees ene he 
Norwich, Hattie iG. cick S226 ey iets a a hihus ane ae see eee ED GP Oty osc. + as) eee 
Oliver,.B.A. Maryal coe ee | cits. wold cin wore erent Chathaty. vos..c's ox le'e eee 
Selby, Lotion vie koe ck eee ae ee eee co ee ne eee Trobe «keseatree bee ar oe 
Linderiili heavier Asst Tabrarians 68  ABorh Williaa. » <1 ee 5,370 
Williams; Josephine; Meng. Ve wpe ee ree eee POTOMUO Seis os ¢ on 0/50 eee: | 
Wink: Jeanies a es Librarian... dees. Port Arthur....... 4,242 
Wisler. W,tMes sc.6. eee! = bl LAU PSRT RELA i iecmee ata kets 


(Hanovedt oc cecs'eres 1,612 
feeokuns iba. Books 48,107 


| 


Catalogued by 


Classified and 
Dewey Deci- 
mal system 


= 
a 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes, 


No. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 


From the above it will be seen that out of thirty applicants 24 students regis- 
tered, ten of whom were from small libraries containing a joint total of 48,107 
books, six of which had been classified and catalogued under the Dewey Decimal 


System. 


Of the 24 students, eleven were for various reasons unable to remain for the 
entire course, and hence could not qualify for examination. 
The follow: ing is a list of those who completed the course, and took the final 


examinations: 


List of Students who Completed the Course in the Order as Given 


1. Lemon, Sarah Jane (Miss). 


bo 


(Miss). 
Holmes, Eleanor (Miss). 
. Underhill, E. Marie (Miss). 
. Beatty, Alma (Miss). 


Pap 


Holmden, Kate Heale (Miss). 


. De Ja Fosse, Margery Columbine 


. Wink, Jeanie S. (Mrs.). 

. Harkness, Ruby (Miss). 

. Lawler, Lenora C. (Miss). 
. Ellis, Mary A. (Miss). 

. Dingle, Marietta Louise (Miss). 
. Geary, Jessie (Miss). 
13.*Llwyd, Adeline Derwent (Miss). 


* Unavoidably absent six days. 


The grant first voted by the Legislature having been generously increased, made 
it possible to advance the scale of remuneration to the Instructors and Lecturers, 
and place it more on a par with the quality of the services rendered. 
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The following is a sample letter—one of many received—which indivates the 
value of the School to the country librarian. 


“JT want to express my sincere thanks for the great privilege extended to me by 
the Minister of Education in attending the Library School. . . . To begin with, I 
found my level, and also realized how little I knew before of such a large and important 
subject. . . . I love my work in this library, but now find I have been conducting 
it on an entirely different plan from the practical system taught in the School.” 


As an indication of the practical value of the course of instruction provided 
by the School it may be mentioned that in several cases students have secured 
better positions elsewhere, and in more than one instance have had substantial 
increases in salary due exclusively to the fact that they had taken the full course 
and passed successful examinations. 


The following letter addressed to the, Minister of Education explains itself :—. 


Summer Library School 


Universitv Library Building, 
Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D. Toronto, June 20th, 1912. 
Minister of Education. 


DEAR SIR, 

We, the students of the Ontario Library School of 1912, desire to express our appre- 
ciation of the opportunity afforded us by the Department of Education to increase our 
efficiency in library work by means of this training school. 

Through the untiring interest in our welfare of Mr. W. R. Nursey, Inspector of 
Public Libraries for this Province, to whom we feel deeply indebted, we have been 
capably instructed by efficient teachers, and pleasantly advised by successful librarians, 
as to methods in the different lines of library work; and the course of lectures by 
Dr. Horning on English Literature has been equally enjoyable and beneficial to us all. 

For these privileges, and also for the kind forethought which provided us with 
beautiful surroundings during the hours of study, we offer you our grateful acknowledge- 
ment. 


Signatures of the students here followed. 


Nore.—Those library workers who contemplate taking the course during the pro- 


posed Session of 1913 would do well to file their entrance application with the Inspector 
at an early date. The class will necessarily have to be limited in respect to numbers. 


CLASSIFYING AND CATALOGUING 


Report of Miss P. Spereman, Departmental Cataloguer 


To Mr. W. R. Nursey, Inspector of Public Libraries. 

Acting under your instructions T have classified and catalogued, as you are 
aware, the following libraries either in part or completely during 1912, in some 
cases installing the Newark charging system and introducing the “Story Hour.” 


Leamington, Jan. 2nd to Jan. 16th, 

There are about 3,250 vols. in this library. I classified and catalogued all 
the books under the Dewey Decimal system and gave instructions in card catalogu- 
ing; I also installed the modified Newark charging system, and established a 
children’s department. No age limit exists, and free access is allowed to all the 
shelves. The Library Board was very generous in supplying assistance while the 
work was going on, and I was able to almost complete the work. 

Mr. Robert Bennie, Secretary. 

Mr. William McSween, Librarian. 
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Essex, Jan. 17th to Jan. 27th. 

2,500 Books; classified and started the work of cataloguing and established the 
children’s department. The selection of non-fiction books in this library is par- 
ticularly good. Free access is allowed to all the shelves, and no age limit exists. 

Mr. J. H. Short, Secretary. 

Miss M. Whitmore Librarian. 


Windsor, Jan. 29th to Feb. 28th. 

About 19,500 books in this library. I gave instructions in classification and 
cataloguing. and classified and shelf-listed all the books in the Reference library. 
Free access is allowed to all the shelves, but an age limit varying from 14 to 16 
exists for the children. In a library as large as this one is I think a children’s 
room should be provided, and also more attention given to the children’s depart- 
ment. The library was in a very bad condition as regards the classification and 
the card catalogue, so much so that my visit had to he extended two weeks in 
order to give the necessary instructions. A thoroughly competent head librarian . 
and also harmony of the working staff would soon place this library where it rightly 
belongs—one of the first in the province, The books on the shelves, particularly 
non-fiction, are the best selected of those of any library I have visited. 


Kincardine, Feb. 29th to March 28rd. 

4,416 Books in this library; classified all the books, and started the work of 
cataloguing; established a children’s department. I gave instructions in the “slip 
system” of charging, as they were not ready for the Newark system. No age limit 
exists, and free access to all the shelves. 

Mr. J. McKay, Secretary. 

Miss E. Moody, Librarian. 


Mount Brydges, March 25th to April 4th. 

There are about 1,040 books in this library; classified and catalogued them 
all and established a children’s department; also gave instructions in a new charg- 
ing system. The books in this library are kept in splendid condition. Free 
access is not allowed to the shelves. Library in store. No age limit for the 
children exists. 


Ingersoll, April 15th to May 4th. 

Classified all the books in the library, in which there are about 6,000 vols. ; 
also gave instructions in the card cataloguing and Newark charging system. A 
splendid room is provided for the children. Magazines suitable for them are placed 
on the tables, and all the juvenile books are well selected. No age limit exists and 
free access is allowed to all the shelves. 

Mr. W. Briden, Secretary. 

Miss Janet McKellar, Librarian. 


Simcoe, May 6th to May 25th. 

About 8,600 vols. in this library. Classified all the books and gave instruc- 
tions in cataloguing and the Newark charging system. A children’s department 
was established, and no age limit exists. Free access is allowed to all the shelves. 

Mr. J. D. Christie, Secretary. 

Miss L. Boxall, Librarian. 
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From May 25th to June 25th I attended the second session of the Summer 
Library School, and assisted in giving instruction in classifying and cataloguing, 
book numbers, accessioning, and children’s work. 

From June 26th to July 38rd I attended the A. L. A. meeting at Ottawa, a 
report of which I have submitted to you. | 


Renfrew, July 3rd to July 28rd. 

Classified all the books and started the work of cataloguing, installed the 
modified Newark charging system, and established a juvenile department; gave in- 
structions for the re-labelling of the books. There are 2,573 vols. in the adult 
library and 212 in the juvenile department. The books in this library were in a 
very bad condition, as no attempt had been made at keeping them in repair; 456 
vols. were withdrawn temporarily. They were either incomplete, needed rebinding. 
or worn out. ‘The reference library is especially good for so small a library. Some 
30 or 40 books had been taken up to the High School for the use of the students 
there; some of these books had been there several months and had to be sent for 
in order that they might be catalogued. Free access is allowed to all the shelves 
and no age limit exists for the children. 

Mr. John Geale, Secretary. 

Miss Margaret Stewart, Librarian. 

New Liskeard, July 25th to Aug. 18th. 

About 3,000 volumes in this library. I classified all the books and gave in- 
structions for the card cataloguing; also established a children’s department. Free 
access is allowed to all the shelves and no age limit exists. The books in this library 
are well selected, and the members of the library board are very energetic. 

Mrs. E. M. Gold. Secretary and Librarian. 

Mr. C. A. Byam, Chairman. 


Bracebridge. Aug. 20th to Aug. 26th, and from Oct. 10th to Oct. 22nd. 

In this library there are 4,323 vols. I classified all the books and started the 
work of the card catalogue—also installed the modified Newark charging system 
and established the children’s department. The books in this library are kept in 
excellent repair. No age limit exists for the children, and free access is allowed 
to the shelves. 

Mr. M. J. Dickie, Secretary. 

Miss H. Dickie, Librarian. 


Orangeville, Oct. 28th to Oct. 30th. 

This library had been already classified and shelf-listed; I gave further in- 
struction in the work of the card catalogue. There are about 4,500 vols on the 
shelves. All the books have been well selected and are kept in good condition. A 
children’s department was established on a former visit to this library. Free access 
is aliowed to all the shelves, and no age limit exists. 


Orillia, Oct. 31st to Nov. 21st. 

There are about 5,800 vols. in this library. I classified all the books, gave in- 
struction in card cataloguing, installed the modified Newark charging system, 
and established a children’s department. The Library Board were very generous 
in providing assistance for me in the work; seven young ladies were employed all 
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the time of my Visit, and I was enabled to almost complete the work. Free access 
is allowed to all the shelves, and no age limit exists for the children. 

Mr. J. B. Henderson. Secretary. 

Miss B. Redpath, Librarian. 


Runnymede, Novy. 28th to Dec. 7th. 

In this library there are about 1,000 vols. I classified all the books and started 
the work of the card catalogue. Free access is allowed to all the shelves and no 
age limit exists. Particular attention is given by the Library Board to the 
children’s department, and a “Story Hour” is given every month, at which there 
is always a large attendance. This “Story Hour,” which was introduced by me 
in 1910, is now usually conducted by one of the members of the Library Board. 


Don, Dec. 11th to Dec. 19th. 

There are about 1,500 vols. in this library. I classified all the books and 
started the card catalogue; also established a children’s department. [ree access 
is not allowed to the books, but this is on account of the way the books are 
shelved, being in a general store and placed behind the counters. Special 
mention may be made of Miss Mary Duncan, whose very valuable assistance all 
the time of my visit greatly helped in the completion of the work. No age limit 
exists for the children. 


This year, 1912, Miss Spereman attended seven Library Institute Meetings, and 
read papers at each meeting, and gave by Inspector’s directions introductory and 
black-board demonstration in classifying and cataloguing by the Dewey Decimal 
System. Following are the names and dates of the Institutes: 

New Liskeard, July 25th and 26th. 

Bracebridge, July 29th and 30th. 

Oriilia, Aug. Ist and 2nd. 

Beamsville, October 8th and 9th. 

Richmond Hill, Oct. 22nd and 23rd. 

Stratford, Nov. 14th and 15th. 

Kingston, Nov. 26th and 2%th. 


LIBRARY INSTITUTES 


Portion of an Address by the Inspector of Public Libraries at New York State 
Library Association Meeting at Niagara Falls. See page 651 

Our progress in respect to these Institutes has been most encouraging. The 
first Institute was held at Brantford in 190%. In 1908 three Institutes were held. 
In 1909-10 eleven were held, and in 1910-11 twelve. Last year the Northern and 
Western districts were, however, added, and by October 31st of this year we will 
have held fourteen Institutes during 1912. These meetings have now been 
extended, at added expense, to cover two days, it being the desire of the Minister 
to develop them in part into: elementary schools of instruction. 

The additional cost of these longer Sessions with new features amounts in 
the aggregate to a substantial sum and the Minister of Education is desirous of 
seeing the time allotted, as far as possible for the extension—particularly among the 
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representatives of the smaller libraries—of more thorough information as to the re- 
quirements of the Act, and for imparting specific knowledge and instruction in 
other important practical library essentials. Take for example, the very necessary 
subject of Cataloguing and Classifying, practical instruction on which has been 
given by the official cataloguer and others, through which many librarians who 
find it impossible to attend the annual Summer Library School at Toronto, and 
trustees and other library officials, can obtain a practical working insight into a 
system, knowledge of which would otherwise. be unobtainable. Other instructional 
features of special value to all libraries will, from time to time, with the co-oper- 
ation of the Ontario Library Association, and the Committees of the various 
Institutes be introduced. 

‘The attendance at these, of library delegates, alone. has increased 91 per 
cent. since the first Institute was held in 1907. The programmes and meetings 
are prepared and arranged jointly by the Secretary of the Ontario Library Assoc- 
iation and the Inspector of Libraries, in order to prevent conflicting dates and ~ 
undue expenses. The entire expense, including the printing of programmes, 
postage and all incidentals is borne by the Department. The expenses of one 
delegate from each library in the district are paid. Some of these in the Western 
district have had to travel over 1,000 miles in order to be present at their Institute. 
Surely this fact is a sermon in itself. I would add that the library that fails to 
send a delegate without giving a reasonable explanation can have $5.00 deducted 
from its next annual grant. The expenses of speakers invited are also provided 
for. The place of meeting is changed from year to year. The movement is a 
great one and in some respects unique. The fear expressed, I think, by Miss 
Ahearn, Editor of Public Libraries, “whose views are rightly entitled to the 
greatest consideration ” that there was a danger that the Institute might lead to 
a gradual falling off in interest in the yearly meeting of the State Associations, 
has not in our case been experienced. The attendance of library workers at the 
annual meetings of the Ontario Library Association have increased pari passu with 
the attendance at the Institutes. Hence, I am prone to regard the Institute as a 
recruiting ground where the more or less diffident rural delegate acquires the 
habit of “ goin’ to meetin’.” I sometimes think I would sooner attend a library 
institute than sit by a camp fire in the Adirondacks. 

The Minister of Education makes it a point that the Inspector of Public 
Libraries, whenever it is possible for him to do so, be present at these Institutes 
and give an address on some practical Library feature. The importance of and 
necessity for this official’s attendance is obvious. 


I have drawn attention to the two days’ sessions, and the intention to make 
the yearly Institute among other things, an elementary school of imstruction in 
library methods. Hence, it is especially to be desired, that the librarian whenever 
possible should be the representative,—the custodian and circulator of the books. 
In any case the representatives present should come with note book in hand pre- 
pared to give their Board a report of the meeting and to put into practice, later, 
in their own libraries, the ideas suggested and the information gained at these 
Institutes. Formerly the expense of these Institutes was borne by the Ontario 
Library Association. Now the Department has not only trebled the grant to that 
Association, but it pays all Institute expenses direct and indirect. 

The Legislature has done a great deal to make it possible for every library to 
be represented at these most useful annual conventions. 

40 E. 
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Section 26, Sub-Section 1 of our Public Libraries Act provides (c) that the 
Minister may pay the travelling and other necessary expenses of one delegate 
from each Board in attending a meeting of the Institute. 

As it is only by contrast that we can practically estimate the blessings we 
enjoy let us turn to your own great State of New York and see what is being done 
for the Library Institutes there. 

As an indication of the estimate placed upon the system of library administra- 
tion and methods of extension as followed in Ontario, I believe I am right in 
believing that the library authorities of the State of New York are now seriously 
considering how they can best introduce certain features of our Ontario system, 
regarding it in certain respects, and rightly so, applicable to their wants and as 
certainly more liberal than their own. Especially are they interested in and I 
understand astonished at the liberality of the Legislature of Ontario in the hand- 
some provision it makes to meet the expenses of holding these Institutes, and the 
great work we have accomplished in this direction. New York State contributes 
in cash to its Library Association, if I rightly understand Mr. Asa Wynkoop, the 
State Inspector, the sum of $100 only, towards the expenses of holding its 28 
Institutes, a little over $3 per meeting, as compared with our 14 Institutes in 
Ontario for the expense of holding which $2,000 has been voted annually by the 
Ontario Legislature. In Ontario the Department of Education pays the entire 
cost of every Institute and the expenses of*every delegate who attends. We are 
vetting so accustomed to being liberally looked after that we sometimes forget the 
conditions under which we live and the blessings we enjoy. It is pertinent to ask 
if the Library Boards are doing their part to wphold the efforts of the Department. 

It is also timely to ask ourselves what is the general value of these Institutes. 
I agree with Mr. Wynkoop’s printed statement which to quote in part states that 
they are: 

1. A first step in developing a common feeling and community of interests in 
library work. 

2. They create a spirit of open-mindedness and readiness to consider and 
accept new ideas. 

3. They impart specific instruction in Library methods, economy, and 
essentials. 

To again quote Mr. Wynkoop: While the direct work of the library organizer 
or inspector on individual visits to a library is perhaps more specific and detailed 
than the work accomplished at an Institute, the ideas and directions of the trained 
worker when given on individual visits are sometimes regarded by the local hbrary 
officers as over-professional and more or less forced. When the same ideas are 
presented to a group of library workers, such as are present, at an Institute, it is 
worth while considering by which method the individual obtains a more convin- 
cing knowledge of library requirements. 

Both methods have their special value. We in Ontario are trying to combine 
the two, but in respect to the Institutes we are now featuring on the instructional. 

There are still some 70 libraries in Ontario which have not yet been 
reached by these Institute meetings. These are in most cases the very libraries 
which need the help extended at these meetings most, and whose awakening— 
indeed their very existence depends in large measure on their being brought into 
touch with their fellow workers at the District Institute. Every effort in the way 
of invitation and appeal has been tried but in some instances without success. ; 
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You ask: Is it expedient that some added influence or pressure be brought 
to bear on these inert libraries? Should representation at the annual library 
Institute be made as much a part of the requirements for a proper library standard 
as the purchase of books and the annual submission of a library report, or are 
there other and better ways of solving the problem? 

In Ontario, precedent to any request for further aid, or any aid, a community 
either anxious to establish a library, or to get additional aid to one already estab- 
lished, must be prepared with a fair explanation of its exact position. It must 
be prepared to say that it has exhausted every effort to arouse the interest of the 
municipality to properly contribute, and has used every means to awake the com- 
munity to obtain a membership sufficient to justify it in organizing and maintain- 
ing a library. Failing this it is far better for that community to wait for better 
times and be served meanwhile by a travelling library. 

The meetings of the various Institutes already held this year make an entirely 
new record showing not only the largest progress ever reported, but the largest 
gain in attendance ever made in a single year. 

The summary of speakers and topics indicates that about 160 persons appeared 
last year on the various programmes. The quality of many of these papers was 
notable. Some have already found their way into print, and I hope that arrange- 
ments can also be made for others to appear. It is by the attendance of librarians 
and other delegates at these meetings from the rural districts and through the 
recital of their own individual experiences that a partial remedy will be found to 
meet their special circumstances.” 


TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARY 

A fair estimate of the popularity and usefulness of the Toronto Public 
Library and its branches, and the activity of its Board under the able administra- 
tion of Mr. George H. Locke and its most efficient Secretary, Mr. E. 8. Caswell, 
can be best understood by a perusal of the following summary of facts: 

During 1912, 21,707 books were added to the library. Of those in the main 
reference library 100,585 have been used, and the circulation in all of the eight 
branches reached a total of 485,915. The greatest number of books was used at 
the College Street library, where 128,886 were consulted or circulated. Church 
Street, which came next, reports 114,105, Riverdale 65,677, Yorkville 58,952, 
Queen and Lisgar 50,759, Western 38,060, Deer Park 20,970, and Wychwood 8,525. 
The library showing the largest increase was Riverdale, where 7,244 more books 
were used than during 1911. The greatest decrease was recorded at Church Street, 
namely, 10,141. 

The development of the work among children under Miss Lilian Smith has 
been most successful. Hundreds attend the regular “Story Hours” at the 
branches, and 21,845 books have been used in the Children’s Reference Library on 
College Street. There has also been started the “ National Historical Story Hour,” 
conducted by Miss Miller. So far the subjects discussed have been confined to 
the work of the early French explorers. 

The shelf-worn books withdrawn numbered 5,313. The cards typed and put 
in catalogues totaled 80,812. Wychwood branch was opened during 1912, and 
contracts were let for a new branch at Dovercourt, the cost of which is estimated 
at $35,000. East Toronto, Deer Park, College Heights, and the Moss Park Rate- 
payers’ Associations have all asked that branches be opened in their respective 
localities. In his Annual Report, the Chairman, Mr. John Turnbull, eulogized 
the work of the Chief Librarian, his assistants, and that of the seventy-three em- 
plovees. The members of the former Board were all re-appointed. 
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Statement showing in detail and per cent. of increase in attendance of delegates at 
1907, up to Nov. 26th, 1912, the date of the Belleville Institute held at Kingston. 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
| No. of 
Name of Institute | Libraries | 

‘in District = ane a = = = = = a = 
Ao} re ie ds pe 1S St) oe | at) ee 

*1 Belleville....... Oy AS ar EO on. 5 tela reba hy | ete | 16 | | tt eee 
2 Brantford....... 35 9| 26 | 12) 23146) 19416] 19 | Seem 
# Chatham seco) AL BY eee. 7| 36-14. 274 5} 16 eas 
4 Kastern......... AG oe St eR a ene eee 96,| ~20-| S81 aeute 
#5 Géorgigiic...n-2s DOT WN atte Sa oto W a Miata euane et ati aera me i 1s eens i 
*6 Guelph ......... EY Mami CURIE Oa a Cer gen Gb ee 98 | 11, | See 
7 Lindsay Go seeee ig AY 2! bein Beebe dene | 19} 19] 18] 20 
*8 London ......... DD Mf st ch Oy ne Oe Tee at nr ge 13 9 |“ Sia aes 
9 Niagara ........ D675] a an el eye 8) 18 | 12 | “doe 
10 Northern ....... | Ean Peres Ss oo ee Peeeemerapeam ie. 
*11 Orangeville ..... A. MS lad vile tafe stele teers lates kas ak eresth oe rn | 20 14 | 18 16 
"12° Stratiord aiaeess Aly 0% Pe en tice ohne UE he ose foe | 29 16°} “26 aio 
Pls Wester: ..5..5. (RN eres ton) soar eee ee | ire | ae ooo 5 2 
14 Vor. DO tool m eae Ae ka) Pepe oes ee i es ds area 
Totals........ 414 9] 26| 19] 57 | 38) 64 | 226 188 266 | 148 


NoTE.—The total actual net increase in attendance of Delegates at all Institutes in 1912 
times more than in 1907. 


In the State of New York where 28 Institutes were held during the year a total gain of 400 
libraries invited 290 were School libraries. In Ontario no School libraries as yet have been 
of the Public Libraries Act for the benefit of the Public Libraries only, the Libraries Act making 


In the case of the Belleville, Georgian, Guelph, London, Orangeville and Stratford districts 
the calendar year. In future the Institute year will run concurrently with the calendar year. 


< If there appears to be any discrepancy in these figures, 1t is explained by the fact that 
Eastern three, in Guelph two, in Lindsay one, in London one, in Orangeville four, in Stratford 
practice will not be allowed in future unless special application has been made direct to the 
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each District Institute from the date of the first Institute held at Brantford July 11th, 
These figures refer to Delegates only and do not include other Workers present. 


nd ao cy 
or n 2 o Lo nN ~~ pk yee tent 
1912 rosine se foe mt | gageee | age 
mSe)sen| 8 fe Ho ieee Clee ha 
og n oZn 2 ee rs) Ho Rs ae 
A448) 282) a8 Bea ated oh Oe eee ena cee 
On ie sak a & Ly 2 es red oo 8 
— se) | aeY ow ~ Oo Hon = 4.4 2-5 na 
a =| fae es ase =| ny Sh ae sneer SSnn 
P ® eS) b Teer ac= ial ear HS qo Saas ge Gc 1S 2 2 
2 eee tora sal sor $3 5 Bassats | segs 
a a es = ar bi 2 Zoo Cnaeos oN H ae on 
stieeds7, 10 
1 2nd 16 elt 68 40 108 1910 3 106 eoeoeereeeeee 
2 25 10 106 104 210 1907 6 PS en eB ee te eee 
3 Bi 14 97 108 205 1908 5 2800. Fe, Mou eraser carats 
4 ae 24 79 59 138 1910 Boe Lea arse Sate eiteiete oot 15 
5 16 6 51 37 88 1910 ak iV Geeecere ea eamerele ee 20 
Ist 19 | 15 ; 
6 and 19 15 83 Da 136 1910 3 65 sien slisierslionerers 
7 Z\. 17 58 56 114 1910 3 TOs 00S ay ce ce eine 
TStaeks 5 
Seria 61 27 88 | 1910 3 1622 4 sla enone 
9 19 é 57 47 104 1909 4 RS Y Gomera Meee Se ere cy 
10 7 8 18 12 30 1911 Datel! Oats occ ceheeaet erie 36 
Ist 15 19 
‘lyf ond 20 1 | 73 63 136 1910 3 TD ee Oe ae teners 
Ist 25 
Hoe Weenie et 10 70 | 180 | 1910 3 kee Seti 
13 5 2 10 4 14 1911 2 LTA GI er ccogermeceens 
14 13 9 37 29 66 1910 3 SGe Dae en eee ee ter eetere 
350 | 226 | 908 709 GTA iistease cetescell fete Sars | 91 per cent. (pl 


over 1907 (the first year of the holding of the first Library Institute) is about 91 per cent, or 24 


per cent. in the representation of libraries over the attendance in 1902 is reported. Of the 775 
specially invited to the Institutes, which so far have been held exclusively under the provisions 
no provision for the attendance of representatives from School Libraries. J 


+wo Institutes were held during the twelve months. The fiscal year does not correspond with 


though in the Belleville district one library was closed between 1907 and 1912, in Chatham six, in 
two, and in York four. yet many of these closed libraries continued to send delegates. This 
Department. 
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In two instances, owing to the local Library Boards and the local Institute Execu- 
tives having forgotten the established procedure for striking the programmes, a 
temporary impasse followed. 

In London a copy of the programme prepared by the District Executive and local 
Library Board reached the Inspector’s office after the original programme prepared by 
the Secretary of the O. L. A. had been printed. The local programme arranged that 
the most important evening meeting should consist of a vocal and instrumental con- 
cert, and two addresses, chiefly literary, to be held not at the library, but at the 
Normal School. There is, of course, no objection to a certain amount of music or 
other similar entertainment, but when reminded that the chief purpose of the Min- 
ister in extending the session to two days was to give the library delegates practical 
instruction in library essentials, and not make the principal session more or less of 
a social function, with the Inspector’s address eliminated, which was not in accord 
with the objects of the Department—the Board withdrew its co-operation. The view 
tuken by the Inspector was endorsed by the Secretary of the O. L. A. 

In the case of the Guelph Institute at Fergus, a concert was also billed for the even- 
ing session at the town hall. For this an admission fee was to be charged. This, of 
course, could not be permitted. All Institute meetings are necessarily free. Notwith- 
standing these misunderstandings, the interest and attendance at both of these meet- 
ings were exceptionally good. 

The programmes for all Institutes are prepared jointly by the District Institute 
Executive, and the Secretary of the O. L. A., and passed upon by the Inspector, as the 
expense of one delegate from every library, and the cost of printing, postage, etc., and 
all other expenses are paid by the Department. The cost of these two day sessions 
amounts to a substantial sum, and the Minister of Education desires that the time 
be devoted as far as possible to imparting more thorough information as_ to 
departmental requirements, a better knowledge of the Act, and for practical instruction 
in library essentials. Librarians who find it impossible to attend the annual Summer 
Library School at Toronto, trustees, and others, can also obtain at these two day ses- 
sions a working insight into the Dewey Decimal System of Cataloguing, knowledge of 
which would otherwise be unobtainable. Other instructional features of great value 
to all library workers are from time to time being introduced. The Minister makes 
it a point that the Inspector of Public Libraries whenever feasible be present and 
give an address on some important library feature at the session when the largest 
number of delegates and citizens is present. The necessitv for the Inspector’s 
presence is obvious. The months of October and November for holding Institutes are 
most inopportune. For several weeks prior to October the 31st—the end of the Gov- 
ernment fiscal year— and for several weeks after, the Inspector is busy preparing his 
annual reports, and passing belated library accounts for the Auditor. A revision of 
the geographical boundaries of the London and Chatham districts is necessary to 
prevent overlapping and dual representation. Resolutions were passed at most of the 
meetings disapproving of the suggested grouping of Institute districts. 


Selected List of Books 


This publication was first issued in 1901, an annual list. In 1908 it became a quar- 
terly. In 1910 its compilation was placed in the hands of a committee, with Dr. E. 


A. Hardy, the Secretary of the Ontario Library Association, as editor. The present 
scheme for each year is as follows: 


First Number—Books of previous year. 


Second “_—Books of first half of current year. 
Third “ _—Special publications. 
Fourth “—Books of latter half of current year. 


Copies are first distributed among the Public Libraries of the Province and. the 
High and Continuation Schools, to members of the O. L. A., to other Canadian libraries, 
to publishers in Great Britain, the United States, and Canada, and other British and 
American library workers. An edition of from 1,500 to 2,000 is printed. These each 
contain from 500 titles upwards, with names of author, publisher, year of publ‘cation, 
and price. The list is partly classified, and informing annotations are now being given 
where the importance of the book calls for comment on its contents, as a partial 
guide, especially to the Book Selection Committee of the Public Libraries. It has been 
strongly commended by the library faculty in the United States and Britain, and is 
proving of value to our Library Boards. All the expenses connected with the editing, 
printing and circulation of these pamphlets are borne by the Department. 
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‘Toronto Reference Library 


Tue Toronto Pustic Liprary has received a notable gift in the shape of a valuable 
collection of pictures, illustrating the history of Canada. The donor is J. Ross Robert- 
son, who for many years has been an enthusiastic promoter of the proper teaching of 
Canadian history in the public schools. 

This collection, which the donor expects to increase by additional gifts, is unique, 
complete and historically correct, and will be of the greatest advantage to the students 
of history in Toronto. “These prints,” says the librarian, George H. Locke, in an appreci- 
ative foreword to the catalogue of the 558 pictures, “tell a story, by the side of which 
the printed word is cold and dead, and to see the faces of the men who accomplished 
great things for our country, and to see the pictures of the houses in which they lived 
and worked, and of the villages and towns as they were in those times, gives us a 
thrill of ‘ancestor worship’ which a discovery in Debrett could never produce.” The 
acceptance of the gift on behalf of the library was made the occasion also of the un- 
veiling of a bronze memorial tablet commemorating the gift of $350,000 from Mr. 
Carnegie and also the unveiling of the portrait of John Graves Simcoe by his successor 
in arms and office, Sir John M. Gibson, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
of Ontario, and of John Hallam, founder of the library. A brilliant and representative 
gathering assembled to take part in the function. 

The members of the staff of the Toronto Public Library have organized a Library 
Club. It meets the third Tuesday of each month to discuss problems. 


Most Library Literature Too Serious 


“Tn a recent review of the last volume of the American Library Association it seems 
that we, seen in our writings, are not very interesting to the general DULDITGs i eee 
are, in other words, serious—and very serious. . . . Our official journals, The Library 
Journal and Public Libraries, partake of the character of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Proceedings which, again, would seem to prove that our librarians, even in 
their frequent utterances, not only do not care to write entertainingly, but are content 
to read without entertainment.”—Henry W. Kent, in Library Journal, N.Y. 


By Way of Contrast 


“Mr. Nursey’s Report upon Public Libraries, Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
etc., of the Province of Ontario for the year 1911 is a document of 110 pages, packed 
full of information, hints and results. It is certainly a bright and breezy production, 
and quite unlike the average official document.”’—Library World, London, England. 


Outside Tributes to Library Progress in Ontario 


ONTARIO, PROVINCE oF. Report upon Public Libraries, Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tions, etc., of the Province of Ontario, 1910. By Walter R. Nursey, Inspector. 
120 pp., illus. Ontario: Legislative Assembly. 1911. 


“Tt is quite impossible even to summarize in the space at our disposal the Report 
of the Inspector of Public Libraries for 1911. In addition to giving exhaustive statisti- 
cal and other information relative to the numerous library activities in Ontario, it 
contains many notes on special topics in librarianship. It is also well illustrated. 
Mr. Nursey is to be congratulated upon the production of a clear and valuable report.” 
—Library World, London, Eng. 


“My original intention was to endeavour to sketch the Development of the Library 
Movement in the various Canadian Provinces; but, Ontario excepted, I found too little 
data to work upon. The Annual Reports of Mr. Walter R. Nursey, the Government 
Inspector of Libraries, and the Annual Reports of the Ontario Library Association are 
so full of matter, that several papers might be written describing the progress which 
this Province has made in Library affairs, chiefly through the general provisions pro- 
vided in Part 3 of the Ontario Libraries Act of 1909.”—J. W. Cummings-Purves, Public 
Library, Workington, Eng. 


British Columbia is following the example of Ontario, slowly but surely. An 
account of the Library Movement in this Province by Mr. E. O. S. Scholfield, the State 
Librarian, was published in the Library Journal last November. . . . A splendid 
summary of the Library Work in that Province to date, and foreshadows great develop- 
ment as soon as the State has passed a general Act, which is under consideration, for 
the establishment of Public Libraries—Library Journal, N.Y. 
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Theresa Elmendorf 
President American Library Association 


ELMENDORF, Theresa Hubbell, librarian, b. Pardeeville, Wis. November Ist, 1855, d. Hubbell 


and Helen (Roberts) West: grad. Miss Wheelock’s Sem., Milwaukee, 1874, m. Henry 
Livingston Elmendorf, October 2rd, 1896 (died July 8th, 1906). Deputy librarian, 1880-92. 
Librarian, 1892-6. Milwaukee Public Library, vice-librarian, Buffalo Public Library since 
August-1st,1906. Editor for selection of A.L.A, Catalogue. Contributor to Library Journal, 
Public Libraries. Chautauquan. Mem. A.L.A. (v.-p. 1895-6, 1908-9, mem. pub. lib. bd. 
1906-10, exec. bd. 1909-11): pres. N.Y. Library Assn., 1903-4. Address 319 Norwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Presentation to Mrs. Elmendorf 


A recordable feature of the Ottawa Conference was the presentation at the breakfast 


given by the Canadians on Dominion Day of a handsome gavel, the gift of a few repre- 
sentative Dominion library workers, to Mrs. Elmendorf, the President of the A.L.A. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OTTAWA, MAY 26th—JUNE 2nd, 1912 


An invitation was extended to the American Library Association at its Annual 
Meeting at Pasadena, California, in 1911 by the Ontario Library Association, 
to hold its next Convention at Ottawa, Canada. The offer was accepted. After 
consultation with the Inspector, who had been authorized to state that the Minister 
of Education was disposed to extend financial aid towards making the attendance 
of a representative gathering of Ontario Library workers possible, a committee 
of the Ontario Library Association waited upon the Minister to enlist his co-opera- 
tion. He gave the delegates a sympathetic hearing, but before agreeing to ask 
the Legislature for a grant towards carrying out the objects outlined insisted 
that none but those librarians, or other library workers who were prepared to 
attend the Convention for the purpose of deriving profit for themselves and for 
their libraries from faithful attendance at the datly Sessions would be recognized. 

Satisfactory assurance having been submitted in respect to this, a grant of 
$900.00 was promised, and the Minister authorized the Inspector co-operating 
with the Secretary of the Ontario Library Association, to complete arrangements 
for the free transportation to and from Ottawa, of representatives from a given 
number of Public Libraries in Ontario—preferably librarians—and of the Executive 
of the Ontario Library Association entailing other necessary expenses. 

The librarians having been circularized by the Ontario Library Association, 
making of further arrangements was left to the Inspector as paymaster—a not 
easy task—he also serving on the Publicity Committee of the American Library 
Association. I take this opportunity to record the signal service rendered by 
Dr. BE. A. Hardy, Secretary of the Ontario Library Association. Reference to 
the work of the other members of the O.L.A. appears elsewhere. The following 
notice with explanatory circular was sent by the Inspector to the Secretary of every 
library in the province. 


“The American Library Association, organized in 1876, is one of the greatest 
library bodies in the world, ‘and an active force in promoting library interests through- 
out this Continent. Ontario owes not a little to its work, which is representative of all 
that is best and foremost in library activity in the United States. The Ontario Library 
Association is the outcome of the meeting of the American Library Associaion, held in 
1900, in Montreal. 

Subjects of vital and universal interest to all library workers will be discussed by 
men and women prominent in the library field and in related branches of endeavour. 
‘Attendance at this conference will ensure the creation of a wider range of library vision, 
and the acquirement of a fund of every-day practical knowledge of the greatest value, 
if those who attend resolutely prepare to profit by the opportunity. Not only should 
every delegate return home inspired and doubly enthusiastic, but it should be the special 
object of every Ontario representative to see that the pleasant cords that already knit 
together the brotherhood and sisterhood of library workers of this Continent will be 
tied still closer through this conference by a broader bond of interest. 

It is well to remember that, on this occasion, the Ontario delegates should be stirred 
by the one purpose only—a common purpose, that recognizes neither international barrier 
nor impalpable line of latitude, the great aspiration being to increase the spread of 
pure literature—the democracy of letters. through the co-operation of the “ public 
library,” which, as an educational factor, is fast being recognized as of equal importance 
with university, college or school. The deliberations of the members of this conference—- 
hand in hand, under the two flags of Canada and the United States, that specially stand 
for liberality of thought and educational progress—should surely result in the extension 
of library learning. May we not rest convinced that not only will this interchange of 
expert knowledge help to better qualify librarians and those other library enthusiasts 
for their rapidly compounding responsibilities, but that the publicity given to these 
proceedings will compel wider recognition of the library movement, which, as a matter 
of fact, makes for the practical enlightenment of every citizen. 
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Do not fail to attend the Ottawa Conference, not only to listen, but to contribute 
vour own views and relate your experience, if you only speak halt-a-dozen words. The 
motte of this Conference iis “ co-operation,” and the keynote, * the relation of the library 
to the individual.” 


As a result of the Minister’s aid 135 library delegates and workers visited 
Ottawa. The Session lasted from June 26th to July 2nd. Haltf-rate railway 
transportation and special hotel rates were secured. The doors of the new and 
magnificent Chateau Laurier hotel were opened for the first time under the ever- 
present-in-time-of-need Mr. Bergman. The local Committee at Ottawa under Mr. 
Burpee’s direction planned most effectively for the entertainment of the visitors, as 
did also the City and City Council of Ottawa, following the hospitable example set 
when the Western delegates were received in Toronto by Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun, 
Deputy Minister of Education, the Faculty of the University of Toronto repre- 
sented by Prof. Needler and Prof. A. E. Lang, Victoria College, and Dr. George 
H. Locke. Chief Librarian. 

[It is impossible in this restricted Report to attempt even a digest of the 
proceedings of the Convention. There were six general Sessions, and some twenty 
Sectional Sessions. On the printed programme the names of the following Cana- 
dian speakers appeared: Hon. George H. Perley, Acting Prime Minister, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the Hon. Martin Burrell, Minister of Agriculture, His Worship 
the Mayor of Ottawa, James W. Robertson, C.M.G., E. O. 8. Scholefield, Legis- 
lative Librarian, British Columbia, Dr. Otto Klotz, Trustee of Carnegie Library, 
Ottawa, and Walter R. Nursey, Inspector of Public Libraries, Ontario. Many 
Ontario delegates took part in the open debates. 

| voice the expressed opinion of those members of the American Library 
Association who had ‘been present at previous annual meetings, that the Ottawa 
Convention was perhaps the best Convention “ever.” In attendance not equal 
to one other, but in respect to interest, quality of addresses, general practical results, 
and social entertainment—second to none. Canada was given an opportunity to 
exploit ber national importance, and Ontario the banner library province, a 
chance te unobtrusively emphasize the great progress she was making in library 
extension, especially in respect to some features in which she had proved herself 
a trail-maker in library progress. On the other hand the Ontario battalion of 
earnest seekers for library «wisdom were permitted to drink from the cup of 
experience extended by the library legions from the republic. 

The official report of the proceedings published by the American Library 
Association in extenso constitutes a veritable encyclopedia of library lore. Under 
the brilliant and charming presidency of Mrs. H. M. Elmendorf of the Public 
Library, Buffalo, the first woman to fill the position of Chief Executive, the 
Conference maintained its historic high level from post to finish. The Conven- 
tion more than realized the hopes of the American Library Association that it 
“Would inspire and strengthen those public spirited men and women who in 
various capacities are conducting the public and institutional libraries of 
the Dominion.” The President succeeded beyond expectation in synthesizing 
“co-operation ” as the motto of the conference and the “ relation of the library 
to the individual” as the keynote. 

A copy of a special Resolution passed in general Session is appended as an 
official appraisement by the members of the American Association, of Canada, 
its library progress and as an “appreciation” of their Canadian hosts. 
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LIBRARY PHILOSOPHY 


Rememberable Sentences from the Address of Mrs. Elmendorf, the President 
of the A. L. A. 


“The library is the reservoir of literature, a collection of books; but it is some- 
thing more, it comes to have identity, a self of its own beyond the sum of all its books, 
when, by the fusing of the whole under the vital power of the minds that gather and 
order it, it becomes, in the Shakespearean phrase embodied in my title, ‘A leaven’d 
and prepared choice’ .. . The library is the one place where time and space are 
set at naught. It is the microcosm of the universe. . . . Here all the wonders of 
nature are flashed back from the mirrors of eyes that have beheld them. 


“The library is the great whispering gallery of noble deeds, and, catching a whis- 
per, ‘The youth replies, I can,’ and goes forth. Pate 

“The library is almost never the goal, but to many it may be the starting point 
whence they go forth ‘to strength and endeavour, love and sacrifice, the making and 


achievement of souls” . . . The public for whom the library exists has little con- 
ception or comprehension of its power. How shall such publicity as will give this 
Enowledze. Ol it be- given? : 652 214 The public for whom the library exists gives it 


support insufficient for the task it should perform. If the library commanded respect, 
would it not receive funds?” 


Copy of a Resolution Passed by the American Library Association at the Ottawa 
Conference, June, 1912 


Your Committee beg leave to recommend the adoption of the following minute, to 
be spread upon the records of the Conference, and that copies thereof be forwarded by 
the Secretary to the several bodies and persons mentioned therein. 


In its membership and its sympathies, the American Library Association is broadly 
American. It aims to secure among the librarians of the Continent that practical reci- 
procity in ideals and interests that should everywhere prevail among those engaged in 
undertakings for the moral and intellectual betterment of humanity. 


The Association is deeply gratified jin being able to hold its 34th Annual Conference 
within the Dominion of Canada, whese representatives have for many years prominently 
participated in the management and deliberations of the Association. Since its meeting 
in Montreal, twelve years ago, the membership of the Association has increased from 
nine hundrea to twenty-three hundred. Toward this exp:%st7n (itself a visible sien 
of that quickening of popular concern in educational affairs, which has been so marked 
a feature of the past decade), (Canada has contributed a goodly share. It is hoped and 
believed by the Association that this Conference will still further inspire and strengthen 
those public-spirited men and women who, in various capacities, are conducting the 
public and institutional libraries of the Dominion. 


Of the fine temper and professional zeal of its Canadian membership, the Agssocia- 
tion has had frequent evidenice, but the experiences of the past eight days have brought 
io the members from the United States a new, although by no means unexpected, sense 
of the abundant hospitality of their Canadian colleagues. Any vote of thanks that may 
be adopted by this Association can seem to the visitors south of the international boun- 
dary but cold recognition of the warm sincerity of their ereeting in the capital of the 
great Dominion. It is hoped, however, that between the lines of this fraternal saluta- 
tion from the men and women of the south, their confreres of the north may read such 
sympathy and love as words cannot convey. 


The Association begs to place on record its heartfelt thanks to all of those many 
Canadians who, in whatever measure, have contributed towards the success of this 
delightful meeting, and to the entertainment of its participants. But to the follov ing 
men and women who, either officially or personally, have been intimately concerned in 
preparations for, and in the management of, the many charming hospitalities that have 
made this Conference so notable in the history of American librarianship, the Associa- 
tion unanimously expresses its especial appreciation. 


At Toronto, entertaining the Western Delegation: The Government of the Province 
of Ontario, represented by Sir James Whitney, Premier; the Hon. R. A. Pyne, Minister 
of Education, Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun, and Mr. Walter R. Nursey, Inspector of Public 
Libraries; Professor Needler, Librarian of the University of Toronto, and Professor 
Lang, Librarian of Victoria College; the Ontario Library Association, and its officers; 
the members of the Toronto Public Library Board, and their Chief Librarian, Dr. George 
H, Locke. 
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At Ottawa, the Government of the Dominion, represented by the Hon. George H. 
Perley, Acting Premier, and the Hon. Martin Burrell, Minister of Agriculture; His 
Worship the Mayor of the Corporation of the City of Ottawa; the Local Committee of 
Ottawa, the Chairman of which, Dr. Otto Klotz, was represented by Dr. James W. 
Robertson, C.M.G.; particularly Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee and Mr. D. P. Cruikshank, 
together with the lady members of the Committee; the ottawa Public Library Board, 
represented by Alderman Ainslie W. Greene, chairman; the Canadian Club of Ottawa; 
the Ottawa Electric Railway, represented by its President, Mr. Thomas Aheain; 
Mr. John F. Watson, of the Dominion Central Experimental Farm; United States Consul- 
General and Mrs. J. G. Foster; Manager, F. W. Bergman, of the Chateau Laurier, and, 
Manager Mulligan, of the New Russell. 


In addition to its acknowledgment of the foregoing, the Association wishes to 
express most sincere appreciation of the cordial message which it received from the 
Governor-General, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, who, unfortunately, was detained at 
Montreal, because of the illness of H.R/H. the Duchess, whose subsequent recovery is a 
source of international gratification; of the great kindness of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in 
consenting to address the Conference upon Dominion Day; of the excellent addresses 
by Dr. George E. Vincent, President of the University of Minnesota, and by Professor 
John Macnaughton, of McGill University; and of the admirable arrangements for the 
post-Conference tour made by one of the ex-Presidents of the Association, Professor 
Charles H. Gould, Librarian of McGill University, Montreal. 


R. G. THWAITES, 
Mary W. PLUMMER, 
J. T. JENNINGS, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


MISS SPEREMAN’S NOTES 


Miss Spereman, the Departmental Cataloguer, was instructed by the Minister 
of Education to attend the A. L. A. Conference. Her “observations” forwarded to 
the Inspector follow :— 


Observations on the A.L.A. Meeting at Ottawa, June 26th—July 2nd, 1912 


“It was impossible to attend all the meetings at this A.L.A. Convention, as there 
were different meetings being held at the same time, either at the Chateau Laurier, or 
at the Russell Theatre. I attended all the General Sessions, and those special meetings 
pertaining to classification, cataloguing, and children’s work. 


The first of these special meetings was held on Thursday evening, June 27th. ‘“ Sub- 
ject Headings,” a paper by Miss Briggs, of the Buffalo Public Library (and editress of 
the new “List of A.L.A. subject headings’’) was, in her absence, read by a lady from 
the St. Louis Public Library. This paper was a very important one, and caused great 
discussion. Miss MacNair, of the Library of Congress, also read a paper on the same 
subject. Dr. E. Richardson, of the Library of Princeton University, read a paper the 
Same evening on “Fundamental Principles of Cataloguing,” from all of which I derived 
a great deal of helpful information. 


Friday afternoon, June 28th.—Attended a meeting in the Children’s Section, where 
jie Saxe, of the Westmount Library, read a paper entitled “ With the Children in 
nada.” 


Friday evening, June 28th.—Attended a session in the Trustee’s Section, where a 
very able and instructive address was given by Mr. W. R. Nursey, Inspector of Public 
Libraries, on “ The Trustees’ Duties to the Public Library.” Our American friends, who 
were present in large numbers, were more than surprised when they heard of the work 
that has been done in the library world of Ontario within the last two or three years, 
which, in certain respects, was in advance of their own. I was also able to listen to the 


greater part of a paper on “ What Is Cataloguing?” by Mr. A. Josephson, which proved 
most instructive, 


Saturday, June 29th.—Attended a meeting in the Cataloguing Section. 
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July 1st, Monday morning.—At the General Session, in tthe Russell Theatre, an 
address was delivered by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, welcoming the delegates; and addresses 
by Professors James Robertson and John Macnaughton. The latter was really a very 
learned and humorous speaker, and the oratorical duel between the two was something 
‘to be remembered. In the evening, Dr. George Edgar Vincent gave one of the most 
brilliant addresses of the ‘Convention, on ‘‘The Public Library,’ comparing the library 
(1) to a museum, carefully guarded; (2) to a penitentiary of books; (3) toa depart- 
ment store of books; and, finally, (4) to an “Inn of Books,’ where we would meet on 
friendly terms such worthies as Socrates, Horace, Pepys, Bacon, Shakespeare, and 
‘scores of other famous authors. 


July 2nd, afternoon.—Carl B. Roden gave a paper on “ Book Advertising.” Another 
on the same subject was read for Miss Miller by Mr. Wellman, as proxy. At the General 
Sessions, held in the mornings, I heard addresses delivered by the President of the 
A.L.A., Mrs. Elmendorf, on “ The Public Library,’ and Senator W. H. Hatton, who spoke 
on “Publicity for the Library.” Many other addresses were delivered at these sessions, 
all of which proved very instructive. 


A point well brought out in the meetings in the Reference Section, and which was 
discussed at one of the general sessions, was the value of a good Reference Library. A 
number of business firms in the United States have “special libraries” in their offices, 
and, in fact, one firm has three librarians on its office pay-roll. 


The key-note of the whole Convention was how to give publicity to the public 
library; how best to bring it before the public, and how to make it of the greatest use 
to all. 


In the Special Sessions, devoted to classification, cataloguing, and subject headings, 


great stress was laid upon uniformity and simplicity. 
PATRICIA S'IPEREMAN.” 


CANADA’S NATIONAL LIBRARY 


“ Strictly speaking, Canada has no national library. . . . A movement is now 
on foot for the establishment of a national library, either as a separate institution or 
by broadening the functions of the present library of Parliament..-... & let the 


government adopt the policy of a national library; erect a suitable building for its 
accommodation in some central locality; and remove from the Library of Parliament 
at Ottawa to the national library all books and other material that would properly find 
a place in such an institution, but which serve no very useful purpose in a purely 


legislative library. . . . For years past, however, it has become increasingly difficult 
to make any effective use of the Library of Parliament, owing to the crowded condi- 
tion of the shelves. . . . Out of the impossible situation into which the Library of 


Parliament has been driven may be drawn a conclusive argument in favour of the 
establishment of a great Canadian national library, in a building designed upon equally 
beautiful but more practical lines.’—Lawrence J. Burpee, in Library Journal. 


The following resolution was passed at the American Library Association 
Conference at Ottawa: 


“ Resolved. That the American Library Association, as an international organiza- 
tion, has viewed with profound satisfaction the project for the establishment of a 
National Library in and for the Dominion of Canada, and takes pleasure in joining 
the Royal Society, the Ontario Library Association, and other learned societies in 
Canada, in respectfully urging upon the Government of the Dominion the vital im- 
portance of such an institution in the fostering and conservation of the intellectual 
resources and national spirit of Canada; and further, in urging upon the government 
the desirability of effecting such establishment at the earliest possible moment.” 
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List of Library Delegates from Ontario present at the A. L. A. Conference at Ottawa 
whose expenses were in part paid by the Ontario Government 


Baxter, Marion, asst. Librarian, London. 

Beatty, Alma, Librarian, Pembroke. 

Black, Mary, Librarian, Fort William. 

Brydone, William, Trustee, Clinton. 

Butters, Mary, Librarian, Niagara Falls. 

Byam, Charles, Chairman Library Board, 
New Liskeard. 

Calder, Mary, Librarian, Fenelon Falls. 

Cameron, A. W., ex-Presdt. O. L. A. 

Carson, W. O., Librarian, London. 

Caswell, E. S., Sec.-Treas. P. L., Toronto. 

Champion, Miss, Librarian, Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Ciiarteris, *“Dr. Ci Re -Presdt. -O> i.-A;; 
Chatham. 

Cuttle, A. H., Trustee, Collingwood. 

Climie, Lillian, Librarian, Listowel. 

Dunham, B.A., Mabel, Librarian, Berlin. 

Elliott, Thos. E., Secretary, Kenora. 

Grant, D. M., Trustee, Sarnia. 

Hardy, His Honor Judge, Trustee, Brant- 
ford. 

Hardy, E. A., Sec. O. L. A., Toronto. 


Harris, Miss A. M., Librarian, Guelph. 
Hunter, Adam, Librarian, Hamilton. 
Imrie, Wm., Librarian, Tillsonburg. 
Jardine, Isabella, Librarian, Hespeler. 
Johnston, Louise, Librarian, Stratford. 
Kennedy, Annie, Librarian, Kingston. 
Kerr, Jessie, Librarian, Brussels. 
Kopp, Adeline, Librarian, Palmerston. 
Locke, George H., Chief Librarian P. L., 
Toronto. 
McKellar, Janet, Librarian, Ingersoll. 
Millard, Alice, Librarian, Galt. 
Reid, Jean S., Librarian, Chatham. 
Ritchie, Hazen, Chairman L. B., Peter- 
borough. 
Robb, Miss, Librarian, Woodstock. 
Scott, Victoria, Librarian, Owen Sound. 
Stewart, Margaret, Librarian, Brockville. 
Sine, Clifford, Sec. P. L., Gananoque. 
Sutton, Edith, Librarian, Smith’s Falls. 
Tamblyn, W. W., Trustee, Bowmanville. 
Walker, Alex., Librarian, Belleville. 


Wink, Mrs., Librarian, Port Arthur. 


Other Ontario Library Representatives Present 


Ault, A. W., Trustee P. L., Ottawa. 
Banton, T. W., Trustee P. L., Toronto. 


Barnett, J. Davis, Sec.-Treas. P. L., 
Stratford. 
Barnstead, Winifred G., asst. Catalog, 


Pi. TP erano. 

Barry, May H., asst. Geological Survey 
L., Ottawa. 

Bligh, Harris H., Libn. Supreme Court, 
Ottawa. 

Boyle, Gertrude M., asst. Catalog., P. L., 
Toronto. 

Calhoun, Marion, asst. libn. in Geological 
Survey, Ottawa. 


Casey, Magdalen, in Archives Library, 
Ottawa. 
Davis, Eva, asst. P. L., Toronto. 


DeCelles, Alfred D., 
ment, Ottawa. 

Drysdale, Sara E., head Cire. Dept., P. L., 
Ottawa. 

Dwight, Edith C., Libn. Ont. Agric. Col 
lege, Guelph. 

Eakins, Wm. Geo., Libn. Law Soc. Upper 
Canada, Toronto. 
Greene, Ainslie W., 

Ottawa. 
Hamilton, W. J., 
William, 


libn. of Parlia- 


Chairman P. L., 


Chairman’ Fo 1... eh Or 


Holmden, Kate, asst. P. L., Ottawa. 
Huestis, A. E., Trustee P. L., Toronto. 
Jolicoeur, Marie E., asst. P. L., Ottawa. 
McCormick, M. C., asst. L. of Parliament, 
Ottawa. 
Macdonald, 
Thomas. 
McElroy, Annie, asst. P. L., Ottawa. 
Martyn, A. E., Ottawa. 

Masson, Annie A., catalog. P. L., Ottawa. 
Moir, Elizabeth, ref. libn., P. L., Toronto. 


Mrs. Ay. ©.) “ne Beer 


Nursey, W. R., Supt. Pub. Libraries, 
Dept. of Education of Ontario. 

Proylx, -Adelard: HE... refi.  265t. eee 
Ottawa. 


Read, Eva G., Hon. Lib. Women’s Can. 
Hist. Soc., Ottawa. 

Shearman, Edna M., Dept. of Labour, Ot- 
tawa. 

Simten.. wv ae 
Falls. 

Spereman, Patricia, Official Cataloguer, 
Pub. Libraries, Dept. of Education of 
Ontario. 

Sproule, Jessie, asst. P. L., Ottawa. 

Staton, Frances M., asst. ref. Dept. P. L., 
Toronto. . 

Sykes, W. J., libn., P. L., Ottawa. 


Trustee P. L., Niagara 
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Other Canadian Library Representatives Present 


Calhoun, Alexander, Librarian P. L,, 
Calgary, Alta. 

Crevecoeur, P. B. de, libn. Fraser Insti- 
tute, Montreal. 

Gould, Charles H., Librarian McGill 
Univ., Montreal. Ex-Pres. Am. Lib. 
Association. 

Hall, Bessie G., Trav. Lib. Dept., McGill 
Univ., Montreal. 


PonevyiMan,ed oun. ©... lipn. Po L.,~Regina, 
Sask. 


Houston, Charlotte S., asst. McGill Univ. 
L., Montreal. 

Jackson, Emeline, asst. P. L., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Jackson, Henrietta, asst. libn., P. L., Win- 
nipeg. 

Lomer, D. A., asst. McGill Univ. L., Mont- 
real. 

O’Meara, Eva J., asst. McGill Univ. L., 
Montreal. 

Robertson, J. P., Librarian Provincial 
Lib. of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 


En: addition to the above, over fifty other ladies and gentlemen from various points 
in Ontario and outside provinces registered. 


HON. MARTIN BURRELL, MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE, ALSO “MINISTER OF COPYRIGHTS.” 


Spoke enthusiastically and delightfully of the value of books and the habit of good 
reading and the greater ease with which books could now be secured than formerly. 
I append a brief quotation: 


“T have heard it said by some skeptical gentlemen that it is true that a librarian 
never reads a book: in fact, that he cannot be a perfect librarian and read, because 
he is immediately lost. I do not like to hold that view. I rather hold to the view 
that the ordinary librarian, perhaps I should say the model librarian, should be a 
guide, philosopher and friend, and I do not doubt that many of you are very real 
euides, philosophers and friends to those who are seeking for perhaps they know not 
what, and whom you can direct in right channels with incalculable good to their after 
life. It is absolutely true that in our modern life we need that guidance. I do not 
know that I could put it better than in the words of another great book lover, and 
good library lover, too, our friend Robert Louis Stevenson of imperishable memory, 
who said once there was a sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people in the world who if 
they were not engaged in a conventional occupation were in a state of coma; that the 
few hours they did not dedicate to a furious toiling in the gold mill were an 
absolute blank. It is your high privilege to supply the blank; it is your priceless 
privilege to fill the hours of life which have to be a blank because we cannot train 
ourselves for them in this more material age—to fill them up with a companionship 
and with an influence of the great thoughts of the great writers of all ages.” 


FICTION 


I have recommended that——for the purpose of extending to the Public Libraries 
ereater inducements to purchase the works of those authors familiarly known as 
writers of “Standard” Fiction, and so give further aid to the smaller libraries 
while encouraging the circulation of purer literature—certain works of Fiction 
of certain dead authors be treated as Non-Fiction by the Department of Hdu- 
cation, but in go far only as this ruling applies to and would effect the classification 
of books as recorded in the annual reports of the Libraries of the Provinee. There 
are difficulties, however, in the way cf bringing this suggested change into operation 
that entails careful consideration. 
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Runnymede Public Library 


The Runnymede library was designed and constructed by the members of the Board of Trustees. Some 
contributed the post-holes. another volunteer built the chimney, others shingled the roof, or fitted doors 
and windows and equipped the interior, while the women workers supplied the tea and toast. It is an 
example to allapathetic Library Boards of what can be accomplished by courage and the co-operation of brain 
and brawn. The characteristics of these conspirators are very much in evidence in the portrait group on page 659. 


Regina (Saskatchewan) Public Library 
Almost destroyed by a hurricane, June, 1912 
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‘*THE TRUSTEES’ DUTY TO THE PUBLIC”? 


At the meeting of the Trustees’ section at the thirty-fourth annual meeting 
of the American Iibrary Association on Friday evening, June 28th, at the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Mr. W. T. Porter, of Cincinnati, Chairman of the Section, pre- 
siding, and Mr. T. L. Montgomery, Librarian of the Pennsylvania State Library, 
acting as secretary, the following paper was given by Mr. Walter R. Nursey, In- 
spector of Public Libraries of the Province of Ontario, on “ The Trustees’ Duty 
to the Public” : 

You have already listened to a most informing address delivered by Mr. 
Green, on behalf of Dr. Klotz, on “ The Trustees’ Duty to the Library.” 

In my own case, I have to seek a little latitude. My mission is to im- 
prove the opportunity, and, while begging you to forgive at times the inevitable 
introduction of the “personal equation,” before submitting my story and views 
of a live trustee, let me sketch the conditions that confront us in Ontario to-day. 

I do this with the object of eliciting from you, ladies and gentlemen, who 
have already won your wings or your spurs in the service of library essentials, 
words of encouragement and some common sense advice. Advice as to how you 
consider from the co-operative view, we can better trim our sails in the future so 
as not to miss any of the breeze that to-day seems disposed to favour us. 


“ We have not wings, we cannot soar 
But we have feet to scale and climb.” 


And, believe me, we will use “both feet” to the extent that providence has allotted 
us these extremities, to the limit of our possibilities and to the best of our ability. 

In Ottawa to-day over 150 of the library workers of Ontario, almost all mem- 
bers of the Oniario Library Association, your sister association, to whom I under- 
stand you have not yet been officially introduced by the local Committee, are wel- 
coming you as best they can, in your pacific invasion. We are proud to extend 
to you a Canadian greeting, to proffer the “clad-hand” without any reservations, 
wholly unafraid of the possibility of that brand of reciprocity that might find either 
of us one day the political “adjunct” of the other. 

In meeting you here to-day, I recognize only too well that subjects of vital 
and universal interest to all library workers are being discussed at this notable 
convention by men and women prominent in the library field and in related 
branches of endeavour. 

Surely this will insure the creation of a wider range of library vision and 
the acquirement of a fund of every day practical knowledge of the greatest value, 
if those who attend resolutely prepare to profit by the opportunity. There 1s 
little doubt, sir, that not only should every delegate return home inspired and 
doubly enthused, but it should be the special object of every Ontario representa- 
tive to see that the pleasant cords that already knit together the brotherhood and 
sisterhood of library workers of this continent will be tied still closer through this 
Conference by a broader bond of interest. 

Not only will this interchange of expert knowledge help to better qualify our 
trustees, our librarians, and those other library enthusiasts for their rapidly com- 
pounding responsibilities, but the publicity given to these proceedings must com- 
pel wider recognition of the library movement which, as a matter of fact, makes for 
the practical enlightenment of every citizen, no matter what the pattern of the flag 
to which he owes his allegiance. 

41 E. 
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The deliberations of the members of this Conference, hand-in-hand under the 
two flags of Canada and the United States, that stand specially for liberality of 
thought and educational progress, should surely result in the extension of library 
learning. 

It is well for us to remember, to whatever country we owe allegiance, we 
should be stirred by one purpose only, a common purpose that recognizes neither 
international barriers nor impalpable lines of latitude; our great aspiration being 
to increase the spread cf pure literature, the democracy of letters through the 
co-operation of the Public Library which, as an educational factor, is soon destined 
to be recognized as of equal importance with university, college, or school. 

From the wise declaration of your President—who with a woman’s clever in- 
tuition of what was most needed—-when she registered as the motto of this con- 
ference the word “co-operation” and as a keynote the “relations of the library to 
the individual,” I am encouraged to ask your tolerance, accepting your promise 
of “co-operation” as my excuse and salvation while I enumerate the trustee’s re- 
sponsibilities to the public from an Ontario point of view. 

Before submitting to you my views on the trustees’ duty to the public let me 
however first briefly recite library conditions that at present prevail in Ontario. 
Ontario practically, is the only province in the Dominion of Canada that has an 
aggregation of public libraries, 434 in all, supported in part by the local legis- 
lature under the fostering care of a sympathetic Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Education and a very liberal Gcvernment. 

The first library organized in this province, then Upper Canada, was at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake in 1800. In 1835 the first legislation dealing in any way 
with the library movement was passed and the same year the first government 
aid was granted. In 1851 a new Act was introduced creating what were known 
for many years as the Mechanics’ Institutes, the authorities believing that tech- 
nical books for the working classes were not less important than those for the 
learned professions. At this time only $2,000 per year was appropriated, and 
this was found utterly insufficient for the purpose. In 1869 general literature 
was recognized in Upper Canada in this connection, in addition to the acquisition 
of technical books. In 1882 the first Free Library was organized in Canada, at 
Toronto. In 1900, following upon the good example set by your organization, the 
Ontario Library Association was instituted, but it was not until 1909 that the 
present Ontario Public Library Act was passed by the legislature, under which 
all Public Libraries, Free and Association, are now organized and controlled. ‘To- 
day we have 140 Free Libraries and 244 Association Libraries in this province 
operating under the provisions of this Act. 

It is not pertinent to the title of this paper, nor is it the time to explain the 
procedure that has to be followed in organizing a Public Library under this Act, 
neither are you concerned about the process of conversion of an Association 
library into a Free one, or the various obligations that have to be assumed by the 
ratepayers; it is my duty to point out the general duties of the trustees of a legally 
organized library towards the public. 

In Ontario, whether the library is Free or Association, the financial and 
domestic affairs of both are under the supervision of a Board of ‘Trustees, the only 
difference in these two Boards being that, in the case of a Free Library, the 
governing body is called a Library Board, and, in the case of the Association 
Library, a Board of Management; the financial responsibilities are not altogether 
the same, for while the trustees of the Free Library are custodians and paymasters 
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of an income derived from the special rate levied yearly for library purposes by the 
municipality, the Board of an Association Library has no fixed income to disburse, 
the Association Library being supported largely by the fluctuating fees of its 
members. 

The rates levied to support a free library vary, and are based principally, as 
in many instances in your own country, on population, and range from a minimum 
rate of one-quarter of a mill on the dollar to a maximum of three-quarters of a 
mill. In the case of both classes of these libraries government aid is extended 
in the form of a yearly grant based upon the annual report of the expenditure 
of the library upon books and paid in conformity with the Libraries Act, subject 
to departmental regulations. 

Once a library in Ontario accepts a government grant, it automatically be- 
comes a “Public Library.” Thence forward it is amenable to the provisions of the 
statute and failure to keep open or render an Annual Report to the Department 
of Education for two consecutive years is the signal for dissolution. In other 
words it commits suicide. ‘The Minister may then take possession of all its books, 
its magazines and periodicals and dispose of them as he may deem best. Further, 
if a library fails in any year to comply with the Regulations, the Minister has 
power to withhold the whole or a portion of the government grant for that year. 

The Ontario Act, as you have seen, provides for two classes of libraries, both 
of which are Public Libraries; the business of both classes being administered by 
a Board of Trustees, one of whom is elected Chairman, and while the responsi- 
bilities of these boards is greater in the case of Free Libraries, both have equal, 
if not similar obligations as custodians in law of the people’s interests. 

Before proceeding to submit my own ideas of what appears to be the most 
important, if, perhaps, the unwritten duties of a free lubrary trustee to the public, 
and which I present with extreme diffidence in the presence of so many experts, 
let me briefly enumerate what are the legal obligations of a trustee in this Province 
as set forth in the statute regulating the same at the present time. 

‘These powers are vested in the Mayor, or Reeve, as the case may be, with three 
other members appointed by the local municipal council, three by the local Public 
School Board or Board of Education, and two by the Separate School Board re- 
presenting the Roman Catholic section of the community; nine trustees in all who 
elect their chairman and retire annually in rotation. These trustees forfeit their 
position if they absent themselves from three consecutive monthly meetings with- 
out leave. 

The legal duties of these trustees consist in the general management, regula- 
tion and control of the library and reading-room, entailing the securing, erecting 
or renting of the necessary buildings for the purpose of the library and reading- 
room, and the purchase of books, newspapers, magazines, maps, etc., illustrative of 
the arts and sciences for the library reading-room and museum. ‘These responsi- 
bilities are further increased by the necessity for keeping the building and its con- 
tents in a proper state of preservation and repair and to provide the necessary 
fuel, lighting and for other necessities and accommodation, and also the appointment 
or dismissal at pleasure of the officers and servants of the Board. 

The Board is also obliged to make rules for the use of a library reading-room 
and museum and for the admission of the public thereto and for the general man- 
agement of the library, its reading-room, museum, evening classes and art school 
and of all property under its control. For breaches of any of its rules, it may im- 
pose penalties not exceeding $10.00. 
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At least two of these nine trustees should be women; women who have won a 
record for activity and good common sense in their departments of business. 

Boards though given great latitude are not permitted to determine the age 
limit for children’s entrance into the library, nor in the case of adults can they 
deny them free access to the books of the library without first presenting their 
reasons for so doing to the Minister of Education and obtaining his assent. 

The trustee, if he would live up to his obligations, must be the last word in 
library government. He must also be an initiator, ever on the alert to devise some 
plan to arouse interest and stir up enthusiasm. According to his environment, he 
must also be a novelist in the sense of devising attractions that will specially appeal 
to the local wants of his particular community. To do this capably and profitably 
he should be a past master in the art of discrimination in respect to the fitness of 
things. 

It is also the duty of the faithful trustee to encourage the public to realize 
that it is the librarian, not the trustee, who is the real pilot of the ship, and jeal- 
ously uphold the hands of that important official. Unfortunately the library has 
sometimes been converted into an asylum for the village derelict whose unfitness 
for any ordinary business pursuits would seem to be the highest passport possible, 
his incapacity emphasizing in the minds of some trustees his apparent suitability 
for the position. 

Summarising the situation, we find the general importance of the position of 
a trustee viewed from the “Library Act’ point of view to be that: 

(1) He holds the property of the library in trust for the whole community. 

(2) That the Board has the same standing as any other corporate public body, 
town council, school board, board of education, ete. 

(3) That the trustees alone can manage public library affairs and that they 
have the exclusive authority to pay the rent, or to build or sell property, subject to 
the statutory provisions. 

(4) That they have the power both to raise and expend money for library 
purposes. 

(5) That they can demand certain moneys from the municipal council rang- 
ing from a quarter of a mill up to three-quarters of a mill on the dollar of the total 
annual municipal assessment following the legal mandate of the ratepayers. 

(6) That the trustees alone are empowered to employ or dismiss the librarian 
and other members of the staff. 

(7%) And that they alone are responsible to the public. 

Their importance, if further evidence were wanting, is established by the de- 
velopment of the library movement in the Province of Ontario, demonstrated by 
the fact that, as individuals, they have been active in founding and maintaining 
the Ontario Library Association. Hence, it is easy to understand that the hope for 
the real and lasting expansion of library work largely depends upon the educating 
of the trustee up to the sane realization of his responsibilites. 

In order to have a fair understanding of the trustee’s many obligations, we 
must consider the duties he is called upon to perform in connection with his own 
library. He should be present and assist at the Easter meetings of the Ontario 
Library Association and attend the Library Institutes which are yearly held in 
each of the fourteen Library Districts into which the Province has been carved for 
this purpose. As an evidence of the material of which the ordinary trustee is 
made, it is well to note that out of nine Presidents who up to the present time 
have filled that office in the Ontario Library Association between the years 1999 
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and 1912 six at one time or another have been library trustees. Highty trustees 
were active officers of these Library Institutes in 1911, and of these at least. 75 
gave papers or addresses during the year ending April, 1912. | . 

The importance of the position of the trustee is further emphasized by. his 
standing in the community. An examination of the list of the trustees in this Pro- 
vince reveals a variety of occupations. It shows that both business men, bankers, 
manufacturing firms, housewives, clergymen, teachers, doctors, lawyers, newspaper 
men and even civil servants, with many others, have joined with librarians in 
this most commendable work and are devoting a great deal of time and thought 
to the development of the public library movement. Surely it is not too much to 
expect that from a group of people of such diverse occupations a tremendous for- 
ward movement should ultimately develope a more favourable sentiment among 
the masses by arousing in them a realization of the value and the needs of the public 
library. 

Wonderful opportunities for extending the influence of clean literature are held 
by every trustee in the hollow of his hand, and the literature of the hbrary taken 
in all its bearings forms the great line of demarcation between the human and 
the animal kingdom. Hence, the sane and intelligent co-operation of morally 
well-balanced men and women should be sought. Not merely that of the profes- 
sional educationist, who not infrequently is apt to be somewhat narrow in his vision ; 
“not the mere literary triflers or amateur performers,” nor the league of super- 
ficial progressives who amuse themselves by lopping off the branches of an evil, but 
rather the strong and impatient workers, the real trail-makers who strike at the 
roots. Often in a rough and most unpromising exterior we find the very elements 
and characteristics we have long sought in vain. 

Now, as I no more wish than you do, that I should wander into the elusive 
wilderness of theory, but rather stick to the hard highway of facts—having already 
described his legitimate responsibilities—allow me to emphasize for your con- 
sideration an epitome of my crude conception of the trustee’s duties to the public. 

In and out of season, first, last, and all the time, in addition to his statutory 
obligations, the trustee should make the welfare of the librarian his great concern. 
What the pilot is, what the sails are, what the wheel and the propelling power are, 
individually and collectively to the ship—so is the librarian to the library. It is 
quite conceivable that a library could exist without a trustee, but almost inconcelv- 
able that it could exist without a librarian. 

In Ontario we are doing all we can to elevate the social status of the librarian 
as well as her status in the army of intellectual workers. We have Summer Library 
Schools and Library Institutes to encourage her in her ambitions and to improve 
her knowledge. I am persuaded that on the walls of every library might well be 
written in large characters and without any suspicion of disrespect “God Bless our 
Librarian.” I refer, of course, to the faithful efficient librarian with a proper con- 
ception of her own duties who should be honoured in the community by virtue of 
her position entailing such profound responsibilities. Her smallest act of official 
consideration, to her juvenile readers especially, leaves a widening ripple of in- 
fluence the far-reaching effects of which can scarcely be over-estimated. The 
librarian, unless it is obviously inopportune, should also without doubt be invited 
to attend every meeting of the trustees and share their undivided confidence, and 
the importance of her position and her individuality should never be dominated or 
over-shadowed by the personality of the trustee. Her suggestions wherever possible 
should be respected, deferred to and acted upon, and every point strained to give 
her a living wage as nearly commensurate as circumstances will permit with a due 
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and extreme regard for the importance of her task—at best, a somewhat thankless 


one. 

The next first obligation of the trustee to the public is to see to it that no 
stone is left unturned in an effort to establish a juvenile department for the ex- 
clusive use of the children. 

I am a strong advocate for Sunday opening wherever it can be accomplished 
without interfering with the conscience or freedom of the employee, and if exempt 
from hardship. I further believe that every trustee should permit the purchase of 
books relating to any religious belief recognized in a Christian country providing 
that they are not of a controversial nature, and that he should actively co-operate 
with the librarian in the selection of the really best current literature, both books 
and periodicals, giving Fiction, say, a 50 per cent. maximum at the most. 

Last, but not least, in this, I am sure, most tiresome confession, I maintain 
that it should be a man trustee’s greatest pleasure and manifest duty to secure the 
co-operation of at least two capable women workers to share his responsibilities as 
20-trustee, that is, if he has a really true conception of the relation of the librarian 
to the individual. 


THE LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
Current Opinions of Some Well Known Library Authorities 


Lib., Q. 6—When one accepts an appointment as trustee on the board of a public 
library, he should realize that certain responsibilities go with the honour. “ Neverthe- 
Jess there are those who accept this position tendered them by the Mayor with little 
feeling of responsibility, and apparently little interest in the institution which is under 
the control of the Board of Library Trustees. Monthly meetings should be held; in 
some cases, however, quarterly meetings seem to suffice. Iowa now has an amended 
library law, which provides that absence from six consecutive meetings of the Board, 
except in certain excusable cases, shall create a vacancy. 

E. E. Qlarke, Vermont.—The Superintendent of Schools and the Mayor may be 
_members ez officio. Grand Rapids has five Library Commissioners. Each serves a term 
of five years, and only one is elected each year. This arrangement of holding over of 
iffour members each year and election of only one member of the Board each year assures 
stability and continuity of management. 

G. B. Utley, Lib. Occurrent.—It is not the duty of a Trustee to be a spy on the Staff. 
The most important duty of a Trustee is the selection of the Librarian. No Library 
can serve its constituents, the public, to its full power, without an experienced sand 
eapable Librarian. When a good Librarian has been found, her Trustees should treat 
her accordingly. She is worth the best salary they can afford, and when she is worth 
an increase, she should not be allowed to ask for it before it is offered. 

J. L. Farrington, Ia. Lib., Q. 5—The home library should be visited frequently, and 
the Trustee, in his travels, should visit and inspect libraries, thus broadening his 
knowledge. 

M. Dewey, Lib. J., 31—The function of the Trustee is legislative, and that of the 
Librarian, administrative. 

D. GC. Thomas, Lib. Occurrent.—All matters of detail should be left to the Librarian, 
who is now responsible to the Board for the conduct of the Library. If a Librarian is 
to be held for the results of his work, then he must be given ample scope in which to 
do his work. The Librarian should attend all meetings of the Board, and report at 
each meeting the number of books circulated, and the number of members taking 
books. The Library Board should be friendly with the City administration and keep 
the City administration friendly with the Library. 

M. B. Palmer, North Caro, Lib.—The ideal Trustee is the practical, clear-headed 
man of affairs, with a large acquaintance and a wide influence, who, though he may 
not know much about the Library, is willing to learn something of its work, and will 
give his time and attention when needed, and will leave the Librarian to decide the 
matters of the routine of the Library. The man to be selected, not because of his wealth 
oan ay oie but who is willing to give his time to the Library. Not the one who does 

Ot care tO. 


W. L. Lamb, Minn. Pub. Lib—In my limited experience, I believe that the lady 
makes the best trustee. 
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D. P. Corey, A.L.A., Bul., 1—Most of the weaknesses and evils in the Library boards 
have their root’ in the methods by which such boards are chosen. The appointing or 
electing powers should have a better knowledge of libraries, their aims and proper 
methods. ; j 


W. D. Willard, Minn. Pub. Lib—The Trustee should feel deeply the value of a 
Library as a part of the educational system of the community, and ‘he should be willing 
to give time and energy to public service. A successful business Man, a popular man, 
a reasonable man, ready to admit that (those who have made special study of problems 
are generally better qualified to speak wisely on them. The Trustee should be a man 
of sufficiient moral strength and backbone to resist outside pressure for the appoint- 
ment of incompetent or undesirable employees, and to see to the removal of any who 
have proven themselves inefficient or useless, without fear or favour. The efficiency of 
the Library should be the first consideration. 


E. W. Gaillard, Lib. J., 30.—Library Boards are too frequently formed from the 
scholastic, the literary class, and not from the producer class. 


Mrs. H. M. Towner, Ia. Lib. Quar., 5—Perhaps the Trustees of a small Library 
may not have realized that the efficiency of their Library might be greatly increased, 


4 it could be arranged to pay enough to employ a Librarian with at least summer school 
raining. pac 


H. M. Utley, Lib. J., 31—A Trustee should have some obvious fitness for the work. 
He should not be so busy with his own affairs that he can give no time to the Library. 
ela should make few restrictive rules, and should allow the Librarian great 
reedom. 


J, Patton, Lib. J., 31.—It is the business of the Librarian to make the selection of 
books to be purchased, and the Trustees should approve the selection. 


Discussion upon Mr. Nursey’s address on “The Trustee’s Duty to the 
Public” brought out the interesting fact that the Ontario Library Associa- 
tion included in its membership almost as many trustees as librarians. Mr. R. R. 
Bowker of the Library Journal, N. Y., suggested that those-from the States 
interested in library development should seek to follow the Ontario example in 
this respect, and obtain more active participation from trustees and the Library 
Association. Dr. OC. R. Charteris, President of the Ontario Library Association, 
gave further word on the relation of trustees to the library organization in Canada, 
and T. W. Banton, trustee of the Toronto Public Library, who had been present 
at the Magnolia Conference, spoke of his disappointment in finding so little parti- 
cipation by trustees in that meeting. The officers of the section were re-elected 
for another year: Chairman, Mr. W. T. Porter, Trustee Cincinnati Public Library: 
Secretary, Mr. T. L. Montgomery, Librarian, Pennsylvania State Library. 


County Libraries—Some Press Opinions 


“ All who are interested in library extension in this State will follow with keen 
interest the workings of the new provision in the State law, authorizing either the 
establishment by popular vote of a county library system, or the securing of library 
privileges for the people of the whole county by means of a contract between the 
county board of supervisors and any public library in the county... . . A serious 
difficulty is the inertia of people living in the rural districts, . . . There are a few 
counties which appear now to be ready to take the lead in this matter. Let them but 
demonstrate the success of the plan, and many others will follow in due order.’—New 
York Libraries. 


“The time has now come when libraries do not simply stand for a collection of 
books, but that the purpose of the library is to see to it that information, not neces- 


sarily books, be taken to the people. ... . The people in the community, the people 
dcing the world’s work, are equally powerful, and more so, with respect to doing actual 
things right out in the country. .. . So you librarians, if you will select six per- 


sons in your village or in your community who stand for success there, and advise with 
them as to what books are best for your wants, you have taken a long step towards 
success.’”—Prof. Tuck, in Library Journal, New York. 
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TRAVELLING LIBRARIES 


List of Travelling Libraries—“Fixed” and “Openshelf’—that were loaned to 
small Public Libraries, Association Libraries, Women’s and Farmers’ Institutes, 
Communities, Study Clubs and Technological Collections, during the year ending 
October 31st, 1912 :— 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are New places, 80 in all. 
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Travelling Libraries—Continued 
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An Explanation 


The total circulation of Travelling Libraries for the year ending October 
31st, 1912, as shown on the above list, was only 167 as against 241 in 1911. A 
difference of 74 libraries. It is unnecessary to add that this is a deep disappoint- 
ment to all concerned. These figures, however, it must be understood in no sense 
represent either a falling off in interest or in the applications filed, but is wholly 
consequent upon the removal of the offices of the Department of Education from 
St. James Square to the Parliament Buildings, Queen’s Park. A large number 
of the Travelling Library Cases were pressed into service by various branches of. 
the Department at that time for the safe transfer of official documents. Many 
of these cases have not even yet been released. In addition to this handicap, up 
to the date of writing, no shelf room has been provided in the new offices allotted 
to the Inspector of Libraries for the reception or shelving of books. These remain 
piled upon the floors without regard to classification. Until necessary accommo- 
dation is provided for the proper assembling of the various classes of books to fill 
waiting applications, the further loaning and circulation of the Travelling Library 
Cases is at a standstill. All this is very regrettable, as the well-matured plans 
and ambitious designs for increasing the circulation up to 300 in 1912 have com- 
pletely failed. It has been impossible to meet the winter demand for libraries, 
which is greater than at any other Season of the year. The year 1913 is still be- 


fore us. 
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The classifying and cataloguing of this important reference library is still 
proceeding. There is every indication that the representations made to the Minister 
by the Inspector that this work should be undertaken—if for no other reason than 
for its special educational value to the students of the Normal school—were based 
upon well considered reasons. "his library is not a public library under the Act, 
nor does it come within the jurisdiction of the Inspector. Hence these comments 
are not ex-cathedra. 

Personally, when first I assumed office as Inspector I realized that the educa- 
tional library could not live up to its obligations as an instructor to Normal School 
students unless, to begin with, its books were systematically classified and cata- 
logued. A very informing paper was read at the Ottawa Conference on “Teaching 
Library Use in Normal and High Schools” by Mr. F. K. Walter, Vice-Director 
of the N. Y. State Library School. “If pupils,’ said Mr. Walter, “are to be 
taught to use books it is obvious that the intelligent use of books must first be 
learned by the teachers.” He further stated that: . 

“More and more Normal Schools were putting instruction in library methods on 
a par with other subjects by giving credits for it. No Normal School was doing its 
work well if it sent its students out unskilled in the use of the tools of their own 
trade—a course in the use of books and libraries. . . . The proper relations of 
school and public library certainly must be taught if any closer and more general co- 
operation of the two is to be brought about.” 

Hence, it is apparent that in the Toronto Normal School the purpose of a 
library course would be not only to teach the use of books, but to teach in addition 
the principles of their proper selection and enough of the essentials of library tech- 
nique to enable the teacher to administer successfully a small school library and to 
understand the methods used in large libraries. The use of the accession book, the 
shelf-list, the catalogue, and the charging system, and a mind trained for classifi- 
cation, should surely be necessary parts of the equipment of any teacher who is 
likely to be put in. charge of a school or class-room library. The library must 
always be recognized as an auxiliary of the greatest importance which aids all 
educational courses and interferes with none. For the Normal or High School 
student who might desire more advanced information the Ontario Summer Library 
School offers special facilities for this purpose. 

Mr. Walter maintained that: 


i In the High School the purpose should be to teach the pupils to use books 
efficiently in solving problems arising in individual experiences, but that the care and 
management of libraries could be legitimately taught only in so far as such knowledge 
helps the pupil to use libraries of all kinds more intelligently. . . . by sending 
pupils to the nearest library for all aid outside the text-book and by handing over to 
the nearest librarian all responsibility for teaching the use of books.” 

So far as Ontario is concerned, there can be no question that no High School 

course should be considered complete unless it cultivates friendly relations with 
the nearest public library and encourages the use of all libraries after the pupils 
have left school, by calling on them for aid while they are still in school. The wise 
school librarian makes every possible use of the public library. 
__ Mr, Walter re-aflirmed the contention of library workers everywhere, that as 
“education 1s a continuous process, started but not concluded in school, and that 
as education is not confined to books but books of the right kind are the best single 
aid to education, that the library is the only continuation school really practicable 
for all the people at all times and for all subjects, and like any other institution, 
its value increases in proportion to the intelligence shown in its use.” 
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If, then, it is highly commendable to develop closer co-operation between two 
members of the so-called “ educational trinity,” the “church, the school and the 
library,” the Educational Library in St. James Square may confidently be de- 
pended upon under the faithful guidance of Mr. Alley, its librarian, to further 
extend its educational usefulness to those students of the Normal School hungry 
for library knowledge, which object I dare to affirm is one of the primary reasons 
for its existence. 

Educational Influence of a Library 

“As our colleges still stand for the utility of the general studies even in a career 
looking to vocation, so our libraries may well stand for the utility of the general litera- - 
ture, . . . for no other agency—not even the museum, or the art gallery, or the 
theatre, the opera house, or the concert hall, potent as may be the influence of these— 
matches the book in power and availability in this service, quickening the sensibili- 
ties, refining the taste, enlarging the understanding, diversifying the experience, warm- 


ing the heart and clarifying the soul.’—Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington. 
Bibliotheque Nationale 

The Bibliotheque Nationale, which already possesses forty-four miles of shelves, 
will, within the next few months, add another five miles to its total. The big French 
library now contains considerably over 3,000,000 volumes, far beyond the number in 
other national libraries, but as an institution for students is much behind the times. 
There is no artificial light, and at this time of the year the huge store of knowledge 


is quite useless, as no books are issued except during a few hours in the middle of 
the day. 


The New York State Library Association, through its President, Mr. W. F. 
Seward, of Binghampton, invited the Inspector of Public Libraries for Ontario to 
give an address at its annual conference held at Niagara Falls, N.Y., Sept. 23-28, 
1912. The subject of the address, reproduced in part, was as follows :— 


‘* LIBRARY PROGRESS IN ONTARIO ”’ 


The pleasant task allotted to me to-day is to attempt to tell you the story of 
library progress in Ontario. The fact that you are meeting within ear shot of the 
thunder of the Niagara cataract seems, from an Ontario point of view, something 
more than a coincidence. For within the range of an up-to-date cannon ball 
stands the first library organized in Ontario, that of old Niagara, the hamlet 
ordinarily known as Niagara-on-the-Lake, at the mouth of the river. This library 
was established in the year 1800. It is unlikely that more than a few of you 
gentlemen, and certainly none of you ladies were present on that occasion. There 
is another coincidence connected with this gathering that is curiously and splendidly 
appropriate. For a few weeks less than 100 years ago the boom from the artillery 
of two hostile camps drowned the roar of the cataract of this river—whereas to-day, 
on the eve of the anniversary of 100 years of peace between the ttwo greatest 
nations on earth, instead of an interchange of shot and shell and clang of steel, 
we are here to exchange as proven friends those loftier and broader ideas that make 
for intellectual enlightenment and permanent peace. Our ammunition to-day is 
books, not bullets. ; 

Let us improve the opportunity. 

Instead of witnessing a combat a Voutrance between, say the President of 
your State Association and the President of the Ontario Library Association, on 
the lawn of this hotel, bestowing buffets with quarter-staffs to determine the owner- 
ship of half a continent, is it not more in keeping with the spirit of the times to 
see your respected State Inspector of Libraries, and his brother conspirator from 
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Ontario, engaged at a round table conference discussing the fundamentals of 
library institutes and passing the pipe of peace. The only relic of predatory 
instincts now noticeable by the traveller—and even this is a daily diminishing 
quantity—is the anxiety of the Niagara hack-man to annex the English tenderfoot. 

But to be serious. We are convened this day to consider if not the most 
important factor in education, assuredly a branch of education equally important 
with the university, the college and the school,—the Public Libraries of the land 
and the steps that are being taken to circulate among the people the silver and the 
gold of the world’s literature—to make good books of the highest quality easily 
accessible throughout the length and breadth of the land. The tale of our united 
endeavours goes far to settle the open question that the pen has come into its own 
and at least to-day is mightier than the sword. ; 

Listen to the words of one of your own most exalted singers: 


“Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


I think we can all unite in congratulating ourselves that out of the vast 
wealth annually bestowed on the construction of armaments and palaces, we, book- 
lovers are doing hero work to “redeem the human mind from error” with the 
relatively small proportion that has been set apart for library purposes out of this 
colossal expenditure. 

You ask me to tell the story of hbrary progress within the provinces across 
the river. To have a “diamond cinch” on the situation there, I must inflict upon 
you some basic physical facts. 

May I divide this incomplete presentment into a few main heads: 

1. The problem. 

2. The Library situation. 

3. The causes of library development in Ontario. 

4, Future possibilities. 

Let us for a moment consider what is the extent and what the conditions of 
this remarkable province within whose boundaries the work of the Department of 
Education, of the Ontario Library Association, of the members of all our Public 
Libraries whether Free or Association, and of the members of the Library Insti- 
tutes, is carried on. | 

The Dominion of Canada, as some of you know, is divided into nine provinces— 
of these Ontario, which is one of the largest, is 407,262 square miles in area. It 
is more than three and one-third times the size of the British Isles, and consists, 
it will surprise all of you to know, of a territory almost equal in extent to the com- 
bined 17 States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey twice over, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, the two Virginias, North Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
This geographical fact is brought to your notice in order that you may better 
grasp the library problems which confront us in this Province to-day. Ontario 
includes eleven great Districts: Timiskaming, Nipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, Mani- 
toulin, Parry Sound, Muskoka, Thunder Bay, Rainy River, Kenora, and the 
recently added district of Patricia, which in itself embraces an area of over 186,000 
square miles. ‘These districts comprise what is known as New Ontario. In all of 
these districts, with the one exception of Patricia, there are to-day public libraries 
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either Free or Association, a wonderful and inspiring fact, a fact which should 
surely give us great cause to ponder. ‘The most remote of these libraries at present 
is Kenora, formerly Rat Portage, at the foot of the Lake of the Woods, 1,154 miles 
from Toronto,—the headquarters library camp, from a departmental point of view. 

Older Ontario is divided into 40 Counties. Some of these actually measure 
100 miles in one direction by 40 miles in another. Small kingdoms. ‘These 
counties are divided into 544 townships. ‘These townships contain over 800 muni- 
cipalities, including 292 cities, towns and villages. The total population of the 
province at the last census was 2,523,274, of which 1,328,489 was urban, and 
1,194,785 rural—and I may add is composed of a wisely governed and law abiding 
people of a variety of occupations, tastes and complex characteristics, but speaking 
generally, from a book-man’s point of view, little dissimilar from the average 
types found among your own countrymen. 

Within this wide territory, the most of the older part of which is of unusual 
fertility containing in abundance resources similar to those found in your own 
great republic,—excepting those indigenous to southern latitudes—after elimin- 
ating the district of Patricia whose northern littoral is washed by the tides of 
Hudson Bay, and whose exploitation is just being entered upon, five million dollars 
having been voted by the Ontario Legislature for that and similar purposes—there 
are over 700 Women’s Institutes, 375 Agricultural Societies, 80 Horticultural 
Societies, 100 Farmers’ Institutes and 225 Farmers’ Clubs. I specially enumerate 
these organizations as their creation and continuance has been in a manner con- 
sequent upon the opening of 5,600 rural schools—the little red-school-houses—with 
their 4,418 school libraries and of the 417 public libraries, in every case shaping 
more or less the destinies of the generations yet to come and in many instances 
established in almost isolated localities. 

The problem confronting the Ontario Government has been, and still is, how to 
best serve with the means at its disposal the scattered population of this immense 
and rapidly developing area with the reading facilities to which it is entitled. I 
estimate the adult and adolescent population of Ontario,—that is those of over 
fifteen years of age, at about 1,800,000 souls—the welfare of whose souls is tre- 
mendously affected, by the influence of the public libraries.* 


Provisions of Public Libraries Act 


In the fall of 1909 when I assumed the office of Inspector the revised Public 
Libraries Act of 1909 came into operation, an Act under which with some trifling 
amendments relating to Art Schools and technical classes, is the Act under which 
the Public Libraries and Literary and Scientific Institutions are to-day operated 
and paid. While it doubtless possess features susceptible of improvement it is 
perhaps one of the best bits of library legislation in America. Mr. Lawrence 
Burpee, a past President of the Ontario Library Association well known to many of 
you refers to it as; “ A carefully worked out piece of legislation under which and 
the regulations of the Department the Inspector has been vested with wide powers, 
powers which place within reach of the Library workers of the Province splendid 
opportunities of growth and co-operation. . . . . This recognition of the 
corporate library interests of the Province is itself not the least significant evidence 
of the Government’s sympathetic attitude.” 

ote a ee ee ee 

* Note.—An “Bpitome of Library History” followed this. It appears on page 683, 

as a separate article. : 
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Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield, librarian of the Provincial Library, Victoria, B. C., 
writes that “the Library Act of Ontario is an advanced and most beneficent piece 
of legislation.” 

Time will not permit me to even epitomize its salient features. I can but 
give you a summary of its chief provisions. 

(a) It regulates the establishment of all Public Libraries—public in the 
sense that they receive government aid, in cities, towns, police villages and unin- 
corporated hamlets. 

(b) It provides for the procedure through petition by the tax-payer to a muni- 
cipal council for the compulsory submission of a by-law to raise money by a halt- 
mill rate on the local assessment to maintain a Free library. If three quarters 
of a mill is required a majority vote in council is necessary. It provides for the 


composition and election of a Library Board which ranks-on an equality with any 
other municipal council. 


It further provides for the continuation of a constructive policy by not per- 
mitting an entire change of board annually, but for the retirement of one member 
only and the election every year of a new member to replace the retiring one. A 
period of three years is the term of occupancy of a seat. The chairman holds office 
for one year only. Three members in the first instance are nominated by the 
municipal council, three by the public school board, and two by the separate or 
Roman Catholic school board. Four members comprise a quorum. The board 
can appoint and dismiss its own officers. It must meet once a month, record its 
proceedings and have its annual receipts and expenditures audited by the muni- 
cipal auditor before forwarding the same to the Inspector. 

(c) The Act also provides for the organization of Association Libraries in 
part supported by members’ fees, and for their conversion into Free libraries if 
qualified. 

(d) It authorizes the payment of an annual legislative grant to every library 
organized under its provisions and which reports annually to the Department, and 
otherwise complies with the regulations. Payment of these annual grants is based 
practically upon results; chiefly upon the books purchased during the year. ‘The 
maximum grant is $260, made up as follows: namely, $200 on books, $50 on per- 
iodicals, newspapers, etc., and $10 on an open Reading-room. In the case of books 
50 per cent. is allowed on the amount expended upon non-fiction, and upon per- 
iodicals, ete., but in the case of Fiction no grant can be paid in excess of 45 per 
cent. of the amount expended upon other books. ‘This is equivalent to about 31 per 
cent. of the total grant. This grant for Fiction, however, is increased by the 
practice of regarding—but in the allotment of the annual grant only—Juvenile 
fiction as non-Fiction. The Minister has also now under consideration a recom- 
mendation to divide the works of Fiction into two classes “standard” and 
“ordinary,” the work of authors who may be listed in the first class (but who must 
not be living) to be treated as non-Fiction when apportioning the annual grants. 
To the regular basis of payment may be added 50 per cent. on account of expen- 
diture on bookbinding, 50 per cent. on outlay for materials for classifying and 
cataloguing, and in the case of libraries whose annual income does not exceed 
$500, a further amount of from $5.00 to $20.00 on a sliding scale. Where the 
Reading-room has been kept open three hours for six days, $10.00. Where a library 
is struggling but making a brave fight for existence a special grant not exceeding 
$26.00 can also be paid provided always that the $260.00 maximum is not exceeded. 
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(e) The Act also provides for the maintenance of Travelling Libraries. 

(f) For holding Schools for the training of Librarians. 

(g 

(h) It also provides that no library may prohibit free access to its books or 
impose an age limit in the case of children, and no such rule can be put into effect 
without first obtaining the approval of the Minister. 

Failure on the part of any library to keep open for two years or to furnish an 
annual report, entitles the Minister of Education to remove it from the active list, 
and take over all its books and periodicals, and to dispose of them as he may deem 
proper. 

Every library board may make its own domestic rules, fix its own membership 
fees, and impose fines. In a word the control of its internal affairs, provided the 
Act is lived up to, rests with the board. The Department exercises no censorship 
over the books purchased by any hbrary. If this was practicable it would some- 
times be to the advantage of the community. 

To-day we have 417 public libraries in the province. Of these 135 are Free 
and 282 Association. _ 

On assuming office I found that 80 libraries containing 70,000 volumes had 
automatically ceased to exist during the five years ending 1909, that is prior to the 
passing of the present Act. The books of these are being rounded up for distribu- 
tion among deserving libraries in the same localities. Formerly the books of 
public libraries taken off the active lists were turned over to the nearest Public 
School. Not so now. 

The process of “weeding out” the impossible libraries is almost finished. 
Personally, I am pursuaded that where a community finds it impossible to maintain 
an Association Library with a membership below the minimum of 50 members, and 
with a circulation at zero, it is far better to close that brary until there is a 
revival of interest—allowing the Travelling Libraries meanwhile to meet the read- 
ing demand. 


—" 


For holding meetings of Library Institutes. 


Nore.—Here followed a statement of facts and figures respecting the various classes 
of libraries, urban and rural, free and association, showing books and circulation, con- 
trasting urban with rural, etc., etc. These will be found embodied in my address given 
at the Ontario Library Association Easter meeting, 1912 (see page 607 and also state- 
ment on pages 660-78). 


Organization 


The legal control of the Public Library system in Ontario is not as is the case 
in many of the States, vested in a commission, but is a branch of the Department 
of Education, of which it is an integral part, subject to the direction of a most 
sympathetic Minister and Deputy, but immediately administered by an Inspector 
under the provisions of the Act. 

The work is conducted on fixed principles, practically permanent and so con- 
structed as to almost ensure the continuance of a constructive and progressive 
policy. 

While Ontario’s system may possibly be open to the charge of paternalism, 
the common interests—the greatest good for the greatest number—appear to be 
fairly well served by a tactful and not too rigid application of the Act, divorced 
from ordinary red-tape, even if the work all emanates from a central authority. 
With a few amendments to the present Act suggested by experience there does not 
seem to remain a great deal to be desired. It has already been copied more or less 
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by the sister provinces of British Columbia, Alberta and. Saskatchewan. Manitoba 
regrettably is making slower progress. In this connection a summary of the duties 
of the Inspector may be instructive. 

He attends all Library Institute meetings with two-day sessions of which 
there are fourteen during the year. Delivers two addresses daily, receives verbal 
reports from the various library boards, and computes the expenses of the delegates. 
He attends the Easter meeting of the Ontario Library Association and delivers 
an annual talk. He inspects as many libraries as the many other demands upon 
his time permits, meeting the local library boards, delivering the inevitable 
addresses, winding up with a round table conference. Last year he travelled over 
12,500 miles by land and water in the discharge of his outside duties. He attends 
the annual conference of delegates from Women’s Institutes, delivering addresses. 
He prepares an annual and several interim reports averaging 150 pages of print, 
representing much research and investigation. He analyses and checks the annual 
reports of 414 libraries and 27 historical and scientific societies, and estimates the 
proportion of the legislative appropriation due to each library. He receives, and 
has to reply to a very large correspondence, etc., averaging almost fifty a day, 
many calling for legal interpretation of the clauses of the Act, or opinions upon 
every phase of library work. He revises the old catalogues of Travelling Libraries, 
prepares new ones, and supervises the shipment of the cases. He looks after the 
circulation of the copies of the “ Quarterly Bulletin of Selected Books” issued by 
the Department, and prepares a few pages of fresh matter on current requirements. 
He prepares the lists for the Technical Libraries and the Study Clubs and makes 
all arrangements for holding the Summer Library School. Drafts new regula- 
tions, checks all expenditures on account of books for Travelling Libraries and 
other office disbursements. He plans and supervises the work of the official 
cataloguer. He keeps in constant touch and co-operation with the Executive of 
the Ontario Library Association in preparing programmes and other institute busi- 
ness, and tries to keep out of mischief. 


Travelling Libraries 


The system of Travelling Libraries was established in 1901 when eight libraries 
were sent into the lumber camps. In 1912, 242 cases containing 12,000 books were 
loaned, an increase of 74 over 1910, representing a gain in one year of 5 points in 
the continental race. In 1911 Ontario led 20 of the States that had adopted the 
system, viz.: Alabama, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, Vermont, Virginia and Washington, and was 
practically on a par with Colorado and Idaho. ; 

The State of New York, I believe, employs 17 assistants to administer its 
travelling library books, or one man for every 3,000 books. We in Ontario have 
only one assistant for over 14,000 books; this official also runs the crematory and 
binds and repairs the derelicts. The room where this work is carried on has been 
named by outsiders “ The Beehive.” 

These libraries are sent to Women’s and Farmers’ Institutes, small Public 
Libraries, isolated communities, study clubs, lumber reading camps, and in excep- 
tional instances to poor schools—the school libraries being looked after direct 
through the Superintendent of Education. We even loan to individuals desirous 
of obtaining special information for educational purposes. All of these libraries 
are sent free of charges, except the cost of transportation one way. Those sent to 
public libraries comprise juvenile and young people’s collections, and special cases 
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on library construction, and administration, and on cataloguing. 'Those to Farmers’ 
and Women’s Institutes contain appropriate literature including books on Domestic 
Science, the home, hygiene and selected works on physiological subjects which 
latter have met with encouraging approval. Study clubs are also supplied upon 
-application with 25 or more books on any given subject that they may desire. 
Many of these ordinary travelling libraries carry entertainment and instruction 
into the remote corners of the Province. The cow catcher of the locomotive may 
be the advance guard of colonization but it is the travelling library that is the 
civilizer that reconciles the pioneer to the isolation of the outposts. 


Technical Libraries 


Nor are we blind to the technical needs of the artisan. Time forbids extended, 
reference to this branch of work, but I must tell you that the effort has met with 
unexpected success. We supply the local artisan with vocational reading and 
technical instruction in respect to the actual work in which he is daily engaged and 
at no cost to him. Out of 26 applications from industrial centres, towns with from 
5,000 to 15,000 population, 20 libraries have already been supplied. 

I am now sending with each case, 50 stereoscopic views, illustrating the 
various processes of manufacture followed by the foundry, or workshop in which 
the artisan of the towns applying for technical libraries are employed. These 
are photographs of other well known works in which similar industrial processes 
are being carried on. In the last five years much more than $1,000,000 has been 
paid out by the artisans of Ontario to Correspondence Schools. While not wish- 
ing to minimize the good these latter may accomplish, we are considering how 
best we can supplant or supplement their work and keep all, or part of this money 
in the workman’s pocket. For this experimental purpose the sum of $1,000 1s yearly 
provided. Two years ago the Government sent a special committee of the Ontario 
Library Association accompanied by the Inspector to visit some of the important 
Library centres in your own and the eastern States, to ascertain to what extent 
you were progressing in this particular direction. While astonished at the great 
industrial movements carried on by many of your libraries we returned not wholly 
disappointed with the work, if of a more restricted nature in which we were 
engaged. 


Library Institutes 


As I understand that later in the day I shall have the privilege of attending 
a conference of Institute Workers, I must content myself with stating that the 
attendance at these of library delegates alone has increased 91 per cent. since the 
first Institute was held in 1907. 

In addition to the work as enumerated an annual grant of $400 is paid to 
the Ontario Library Association, twice doubled in the last two years. The Depart- 
ment also bears the cost of printing and distributing the annual report of the 
Ontario Library Association, and the expense of a yearly conference of Institute 
Secretaries, and further upon the official representations made by the Executive of 
any Institute, after consultation with the Inspector, the local expenses of any 
local library officer incurred, in visiting any library in the district, can also be paid 
by the Department. 

Nore.—My reference made to the Library Institutes of Ontario will be found on 


pages 624-630. 
42 FE. 
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Last but not least the Minister this summer arranged for a grant of $900.00 
to help defray the expense of the delegates from certain Ontario libraries to the 
annual meeting of the American Library Association at Ottawa. The memory 
of the friendships there made, and the taste of the library pabulum absorbed are 
still cherished. 

While this rendition of library facts as existent in Ontario must, I know, 
though you may be courteous enough to deny it, have wholly tired you, I appeal 
for forgiveness upon the grounds that I have been performing a most pleasant and 
may I add, a not altogether unprofitable duty. 

We of Ontario do not profess to rank with you ladies and gentlemen, past 
masters in brary experience, who have set us a pace and a very high example to 
emulate. With a generous legislature and a sympathetic Minister and Deputy 
chief, we must not, however, be content to remain mere camp followers. We are 
in the fighting ranks for progress and righteous reform for which surely com- 
mendable spirit, Martin Luther’s excuse “I can do no otherwise” must remain 
our justification. 


CANADIANS APPOINTED ON A. L. A. COUNCIL 


At a meeting of the Council of the A. L. A. the following Canadian Librarians 


were elected to office: 
Member of Council: W. O. Carson, Librarian, London. 
On Committee of Co-ordination: .C. H. Gould, Librarian, McGill University, 


Montreal. 
On Committee of Co-operation with the National Education Association: 


George H. Locke, Chief Librarian, Toronto. 


Notes 


“The wise librarian will allow the intelligent assistant some latitude in the enforce- 
ment of rules.’—C. N. Bolton. 

Mrs. F. L. Fowke, of Oshawa, has had printed at her own expense for circulation 
some of the papers read at the Lindsay Institute held at Oshawa, March 5, 1912. An 
example well worth following. 

A Library School has one perfectly definite task to perform: to fit its students to 
do good work in libraries. 
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Portrait Group of the Men who bui!t the Runnymede Public Library 


Assistant Librarian; H. M. Wodson (Hon. Member 
W. McQueen. Second Row—Harry Durrant, Sec.-Librarian ; W. 
Bottom Row—John Van Pee, Nathaniel Shunk, Chairman; S. Clouston. 


Top Row, from left to right—John Clouston, 
of Board), Leader cf the conspiracy ; 
H, Oross. Treasurer. 
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TABLE E—STATEMENT 


Being a recapitulation of the preceding table, showing the proportion of Public Libraries to 
population in the under-mentioned Counties and Districts in the Province of Ontario for the year 
1911. The population is that given by the assessors—exclusive of juveniles—and must not be 
accepted as strictly accurate, but sufficiently correct upon which to base further practical 
calculations. 


1 Brant Co....One Lib. toevery 5,677 of pop.| 29 Peel Co...... One Lib. toevery 1,782 of pop. 
2 Bruce Co, *. . J D4 ae ou sPerth:Co e... a zs 5, 470an: 
3 Carleton Co.. é: 162305 aa 31 Peterborough 

4 Dufferin Co.. # < 2 S80R < (SOsattors Beko 3 7s 924i Ss 
5 Dundas Co... S s< Ze6oa8 32 Prescott Co.. zm 2 25,419 0e 
6 Durham Co... 3 = ie! Pat 33 Prince Ed- 

VBA CA Ra 0 Gh pee “ Daag) a ward Co.... me = 1652217 
B Pssex Cason wo. uh - pA PA Les 34 Renfrew Co.. - $064." 
9 Frontenac Co. a as 125899 |“ 35 Russell Co... “ 18¢345— 0 
10-Glengrry Co... ” AoSS fa es 36 Stormont Co. ee 11642 e5a= 
11 Grenville Co.. < as DeoOda ee 37 Simcoe Co.... oS L 44322 
12) GreyCo.. see us Sy eases 38 Victoria Co... 2 “ 2 CU lies 
13 HaldimandCo. “ = 2a cL Oe aes 39 Waterloo Co.. “* ry 5,505 “ 
14 HaliburtonCo. “ . 2,938. | 40 Welland Co. .2 <7 sf 4326b) 
1b: Halton-Cor oe oe 4,092 “ |41 WellinetonCo.  “ ss 370008 ae 
16 Hastings Go..° > ™ as Too lees 42 WentworthCo <* a 16,5853".4 
17 -Horon.Ce,.. . - SOc) Hoey orke ose. * a 20,080 * 
18 Kent-Co es. . i DSULor WES 44 Algoma Dist.. y 1,345 
19 Lambton Co.. ¢ a Bello, lee 45 Kenora Dist.. os “ 3,0325n 
20" Lanatie Co. een we = 3.050100 46 Manitoulin 
21 Leeds Co.::. az D, OScue UISt. Cece ace “ $8 PMA 
22 Lennox and 47 Muskoka Dist. . dj, loue e: 

Addinget’nCo. < 350. 48 NipissingDist. “ S 39670: 

23 Lincoln Co... * os Ba Ge} ees 49 Parry Sound 

24 Middlesex Co. “ 53 5,864 <“ DISte eee - : 3,020 2 
25 Norfolk Co... 3 zs Ara ihe 50 Rainy River 
26 Northumber- Diet es ees Me 3,04 ime 

landiess a. a ‘ 4.644) 2 51 Sudbury Dist. “ “hs 8,750 pee 

27 Ontario Co... . # Sete th te mene 52 Thunder Bay 

28 Oxford:Co .. “ sé ae Hie ee Dist? <2. 3 “4 ss Li, 9555 a 


TABLE F—SUMMARY 


Showing the number of Counties and Districts that have the same number of LIBRARIES for the same 
approximate populations. For example (1) one county has ELEVEN libraries in eleven places, serving an 
approximate population EACH of 1,800. (2) Three counties have twenty-six libraries in twenty-six places, 
serving an approximate population EACH of 2,300, and so on. 


| 
3 | oa) | es | 
rE Number of |Approximate PE Number of Approximate ge Number of Approximate 
== Libraries | Population |%3 = Libraries | Population g 3| Libraries | Population 
Eis 53 eS | 
2, lea A | 
1 1] 1,800 2 ib 5,000 4 17 10,000 
é 26 2,300 4 22 5,500 l 2 12,000 
4 46 2,900 4 38 6,000 3 37 15,000 
5 55 3,400 1 15 6,500 2 Pe 17,000 
6 33 3,900 1 7 7,500 2 9 19,000 
6 59 | 4,500 2 11 8, 000 ] 1 26 ,000 
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TABLE G—STATEMENT 


Showing proportion of Urban and Rural Libraries in the Province and books in 
same in proportion to population—and in the case of the Urban Libraries their distribu- 
tion in cities, towns and villages respectively—with a general comparison in respect to 
number and circulation of books between Urban and Rural Libraries. Also showing 
the classification of all libraries according to (1) population (2) number of books and 
(3) circulation. 


Libraries—Urban 
In the Cities, Towns and Villages of Ontario 


(Computed from the Annual Reports of the Free and Association Libraries for 1911 and 
other data.) 


UrspAN LiprARIEs total 218, being 60% of all Public Libraries. 

*These 213 libraries own 1,129,717 books, or 84% of all the books in all Public 
Libraries, Urban and Rural, Free and Association. 

The joint population of these 213 cities, towns and villages is 1,211,786, or 98% of 
the combined Urban and Rural “Library” population. 

There is one Urban Library for every 5,689 of the urban population. 

For every 1,000 of the urban population there are 933 books, being a fraction less 
than one book for every person. 

The total circulation of the 1,129,717 books in the Urban Libraries is 3,160,908, 
each book circulating nearly three times, or a circulation of 214 per capita. 


*NotTeE.—These books in Urban Libraries are distributed as follows: 


No. Books 
18 Cities with population of 15,000 and over .............. 424,506 
97 Towns a y A2,000=1p tO" 15,000. 0. oes 433,905 
98 Villages “ f ADORUD et -2,000tse ae ween 271,306 
213 LotalsUrbanie occ : cc oe ies. eee ee ene 5 Oa ap eb 


Libraries—Rural 


RurAL Lipraries total 142, with an approximate library population of 94,979. 

The “Rural” Libraries represent 40% of all Public Libraries. 

The population dependent on the Rural Libraries is 7% of the total of the Urban 
and Rural Library population combined. 

These 142 Rural Libraries own 214,914 books, representing 16% of all the books 
in all Public Libraries, Rural and Urban, Free and Association. 

There is one Rural Library for every 6,677 of the Rural “ Library ” population. 

For every 1,000 of the Rural population there are 2,267 books, or 214 books for 
every person. 

The total circulation of the 214,914 books in the Rural Libraries is 214,378, each 
book circulating once, or as regards population 21% per capita. 


Public Libraries Classed according to Population 


Less ‘than 1,000" population, 22) 4.c8 ae eee 176 Libraries. 
Over 1,000, less than "5.000 nopulation =). 6. eee 141 az 
5,000, e 10,000 et ) Si ater sua rate ele wea ree ate: LT “ 
“10,000, 3 15,000 MMM eT eee or Ee i ia 1 
“15,000, . 20,000 ory “TR. Eg ataoe ah taiy Gh aerate ere ee eee 4 S 
“ 20,000 population. 4.0. =.iiw. oe. cee ee ee 6 - 
355 a 

Libraries Classed according to Number of Books 

Hess. than. 3,000 vols... os. ss ce veiw ee eee 52 Libraries. 
From ‘1,000 to. -2,500° vole, 2 uh-0sdc0 7c eee 139 3 
8 2,500: (FB .000 Gh" sos cee ee ee 104 * 
= 5,000. 10,0007 “He ier G eee eee, 48 = 


Over 10000 vols “2. hae seee See ee ee eee 12 na 
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Libraries Classed according to Circulation 


Ieessethanwt 000s reece. eee etre cae 
Pron ae OQ00TLOnn2s> 00 me er rete or cccr ek 
. 25 0s eb O00ae care cee tice cree 
S DrOOOF el OF 00 Ose e clteree ie crete < a 
se 1 OS 000s 120; O00imn cenit. aie cere etal 
OVGr25 000 Cis seh tte cries, sae eteteretere ¢ 


RP PU ate arc Maca tet crates Tetutele Ti ses acers 64 Libraries. 
eke tele hares OO secs 98 s 
ree trata len ahsae Succ We etee wt a 
Pago Cian rN ee BA RCE Sg EN 52 ae 
a tear enc Goris Pattee here AE . 
Pe OWS EEN seven « steberetens cy 4 

355 a 


Note.—To take rank as a city there must be a population—though the law is not 
cast iron—of not less than 15,000; as a town 2,000 up to 15,000, and as a village 750 
up to 2,000. While this is the rule, it has not been followed in every case. Following 
this rule, however, for Library purposes, there are 18 cities, 97 towns, and 98 villages 
in the Province, which contain in their several libraries 424,506, and 433,905, and 


271,306 books respectively. 


By “Library ” population is meant not the total rural population, but the approxi- 
mate assessed population, exclusive of juveniles, capable of being—if not actually— 


served by all the Rural Libraries. 


List of Counties in Ontario whose Councils do or do not provide for a fixed Grant 
to every Library in the County, yearly 


Counties that give Annual Grants 


Counties that do not give Annual Grants 


EST UIC OMIA ree ale sos area of eld Saveur ate eeaueenves $30 
SSO eee ia oo ade ete alia leis fo id ol ber ahoneiatecesane 50 
PnP DUR LOM ce: «2 case Cla teis oe eteiee oe wraloues es Zo 
ETUC IU Mees cos ea Det RU Oe teleteoke ates 30 
EGET Ry espe Meer ert Pais PC ake Tere Skee as danas Sie eat 5) 
Nea DLO ne ele ie ec te ee eee heme Ses 10 
Lincoln, $1 for every $3 paid by School 
SECTION Mie Tres eos artis elegere elias ae 
IMIGG@LESO ROU hore ae Rete cea iatgte nes ves ie ess! 2, 
ORTORCII, Se etre ate bie Hi Mireles Sapa aer 50 
Ontariows... oe. Bol Se ANS ye Soar en ee 25 
SITMOOCN ean is tia ec nenrs es cat siea Ariat 10 
Wal COORL AIRE ieee ee er tees alts eteiole ie 25 


Brant, 

Carleton. 

Dufferin. 

Elgin. 

Frontenac. 

Grey. 

Haldimand. 

Halton. 

Hastings. 

Kenora. 

Leeds and Grenville. 
Lennox and Addington. 
Lanark. 
Northumberland and Durham. 
Norfolk. 

Peel. 

Perth. 

Peterborough. 

Prescott and Russell. 
Prince Edward. 
Renfrew. 

Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry. 
Waterloo. 

Wentworth. 

Welland. 

Ee Vork: 


* York has now under consideration the payment of a fixed annual grant to every library in 


the county. 
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AN EPITOME OF LIBRARY HISTORY 


While the creation of the Public Library in Ontario obviously does not date 
from 1485 when Whittington founded a library in London, nor from 1638 when 
John Harvard in America willed all his 300 books for public use, or even to 1653 
when Capt. Keane bequeathed his books for a public library in Boston, nor even 
to 1701 when Dr. Sharpe left his books for the purpose of founding a public library 
in New York,—we can with some complacency institute comparison with the 
advance of the library movement in the United States in the following century. 
Though the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia with which Franklin 
was so closely associated received its first books in 1732, which, to quote the exact 
words of a very frank by-law “any civil gentleman was allowed to peruse,” it was 
not until 1833 that a general tax was levied upon the banks in Peterboro, New 
Haven for the “ purchasing of books for a town library to be free to the people.” 
This was the forerunner of the great educational agitation in Massachusetts under 
Horace Mann in 1837-1849, and which I understand brought about the first prac- 
tical public library movement instituted in the United States. 

During these years the library movement was not marking time in Britain. 
In 1699 James Kirkwood of Scotland, evolved a scheme for the support of public 
libraries by taxation. In 1706, 58 local libraries were established. A local public 
library was opened in Falkeith in 1792 and by 1840 subscription libraries were 
common in Scotland. In 1850 Edward Edwards and others piloted a bill which 
is the Magna Charta of Public Libraries in Britain. It was supported by the 
House of Lords, but opposed by the Commons. The first library opened under 
this Act was that of Manchester, September 2nd, 1852, with 20,000 volumes. 
Present upon that occasion were Bulwer Lytton, W. M. Thackeray, John Bright 
and Charles Dickens. Dickens said, “this is a great free school, inviting the 
humblest workman to be a student, knowing neither sect, party or distinction, only 
the public want and good.” | 

“Tf books do soothe, cheer and console,” said Thackeray, “if they do make 
sorrow bearable to us, or teach us to endure it, if they do create in us harmless 
tears or happy laughter, if they do bring forth in us peace and good will, surely 
we will not grudge these inestimable blessings to the poorest of our friends.” 

To-day there are some 700 libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Meanwhile in Canada on the 8th of June, 1800, the first library was organized 
in Ontario by 41 local men called the “ proprietors.” Let me read from their 
announcement : 


“Sensible how much we are at a loss in this new and remote country for every 
kind of useful knowledge, and convinced that nothing would be of more use to diffuse 
knowledge amongst us and our offspring than a library, supported by subscription, in 
this town, we whose names are hereunto subscribed, hereby associate ourselves together 
for that purpose, and promise to pay annually a sum not exceeding four dollars, to be 
laid out on books, as agreed upon by a majority of votes at a yearly meeting to be 
held by us at this town on the 15th of August, annually, when everything respecting 
the library will be regulated by the majority of votes.” 


This library continued until at least 1832. In 1848, however, a Mechanics’ 
Institute was organized, which is in operation to-day as the Niagara Public Library. 
No library legislation, however, was introduced until 1835 when Parliament 
passed an Act to aid the “ Mechanics’ Institutes” which in response to agitation 
were then first established. Special grants were subsequently given of from $400 
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to $800 to Toronto, Kingston, Brantford, Hamilton, Dundas and London, and 
to Niagara in 1848. In 1851 the Act was amended providing for the manage- 
ment of “Library Associations.” Grants of $200 were paid to ten Institutes. 
Six years later similar grants were paid to 58 Institutes and a Board of Arts and 
Manufactures incorporated. Only those Institutes were entitled to representation 
who had subscribed one tenth of their annual grant in support of the Board. In 
1858, 143 Institutes and Associations in all Canada received aid. Forty-nine of 
these not reporting, payments of grants, possibly as a punishment, were withheld for 
ten years. In 1865 only $2,000 was voted for the purpose. In 1868 the superin- 
tendence of all Institutes and Associations with the books of the library of the 
Board,—the latter being abolished,—was placed under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

he new Act authorized an annual grant of one dollar for every dollar 
obtained by a lbrary from local sources, the maximum being $200.00. In 1869 
the amended Act recognized for the first time “General Literature” in addition 
to technical books. In 1871 the maximum grant was increased from $200 to $400, 
two dollars being given for every one dollar received from local sources, and in- 
struction “relating to the every day pursuit of the working population” was 
added. In 1872 this aid was restricted to Mechanics’ Institutes in cities, towns 
and villages. In 1875 the wisdom of the authorities presumably expanding in 
sympathy with the development of the country, agreed to include “works on 
history, travel, poetry, biography, and philosophy ” as eligible to share in the grant, 
limiting the expenditure on a reading-room to one quarter of the grant. In 1879 
forty-nine delegates urged and succeeded in allowing 20 per cent. of the annual 
grant to be allotted for the purchase of books of Fiction. To these “ forty-niners ” 
belongs the credit of securing the first legal recognition of Fiction in the libraries 
of Ontario. It should be noted that when Confederation of the Province was 
accomplished in 1867, and the Dominion of Canada was created, Upper Canada 
or the then “ Canada West,” became Ontario. 

It was not until 1880, however, that the control of the libraries passed from 
the Department of Agriculture into the Department of Education, to which, as an 
important auxilliary, it naturally belonged. Libraries and library extension were 
thence forward officially acknowledged as living factors in the educational system 
of the Province. | 

In 1882 the Free Libraries Act was passed which provided for the transform- 
ation of “ Mechanics’ Institutes” into Free Libraries. The Mechanics’ Institute 
at Toronto was the first Free library created under the Act. In 1887 further 
amendments of the Act allowed Mechanics’ Institutes with a membership of fifty 
and annual subscriptions of $25.00 to receive $25.00 annually, but those with a 
membership of one hundred, and subscriptions of not less than $50.00, were to 
receive $50.00 annually. In addition to this dollar for dollar was allowed upon 
the purchase of books up to $150.00, only 20 per cent. being allowed for Fiction, 
and also dollar for dollar on an open Reading-room up to $50.00. 

The Ontario Library Association was organized in 1900. 

In 1895 all previous Acts were consolidated providing for the continuance of 
all Institutes and Libraries under the head of “ Public Libraries.” The basis of 
allotment of the government grant being dollar for dollar invested by the library 
in books up to $200 in cities, $150.00 in towns, and $100.00 in all other cases. 
Also dollar for dollar on newspapers and magazines up to $50.00 for each Reading- 
room. It also imposed upon the municipality or local corporations, or from some 
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other source the production of one dollar for every dollar paid by the Government. 
Local Boards had to duplicate the purchase of books, etc., made with Government 
money. Expenditures increased so rapidly that the amount of the total government 
appropriation was soon exceeded. A reduction followed, but still reached in many 
cases the maximum of $200.00, $150.00 and $100.00 respectively. 

In 1909 the new Public Libraries Act came into operation, and is the Act 
under which, with triflmg amendments, all public libraries in Ontario are to-day 
operated. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION ON COUNTY LINES 
Address given at the Niagara Institute at Beamsville 
By Mr. W. H. Arison, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


In assigning to me the duty of opening the discussion of the subjects “ Library 
Extension on County Lines” and that of ‘Grouping of Institutes for Joint Meetings 
in 1913-1914” it was perhaps intended that they should be separately presented, but 
it seems to me that, in what I shall have to say, the two questions are so closely 
identified, with your permission I will take the liberty of combining them and as 
briefly as I can present for your consideration a few thoughts that have occurred to 
me in the limited time there has been at my disposal to devote to the subject. 

The first thought on taking up the subject of library extension of any kind is 
naturally that of the great possibilities involved in reaching a greater number of people 
than are possible in the circumscribed limits covered by most libraries. The placing 
of books within convenient reach of those who are remote from the more favoured 
localities where graded schools, supplemented by a Carnegie Library whose shelves are 
well stocked with choice fiction—and a few reference books—serves to make learning 
and culture abound. 

It is an inspiring thought, too, to feel that so far as one’s personal limitations 
will permit, we may contribute our quota of influence in extending the benefits and 
advantages of the library to the greatest possible number. To understand what is 
involved in the extension of the library on ‘‘ County Lines,” I will explain as briefly 
as possible the plan so far developed. 

The system had its origin nearly a century ago and was the outgrowth of local 
conditions. The population was scattered over a large area, and it was felt necessary 
to devise means of supplying the people with books other than by the establishment 
of municipal libraries. The first legislation on the matter was in the State of Indiana, 
but the law was so framed that counties could only appropriate a small amount 
($75.00) and the movement was not a success and was soon abandoned. 

The idea appears to have been revived about a quarter of a century ago, and sub- 
sequently several of the United States enacted laws providing for a small taxation for 
the establishment and maintenance of county libraries. 

Probably the most effective county system existing at this time is that of the 
State of California. Through it the State Library works to meet as far as possible 
the needs of all the people of the State. The system is described as very simple. Its 
principal features are as follows: 

That portion of a county not receiving library service is made the unit for library 
service—the establishment of the County Free Library being entirely permissive with 
the Board of Supervisors, and requires published notices of intention to establish 
before it may be done. If a town has no library, it is included; if, on the other hand, 
it has one, it is automatically excluded. Two plans are provided by which a town 
thus left out may enter the system. By action of its Board of Trustees it may become 
an integral part of the system or it may contract for partial or complete service. A 
Board of Library Examiners has the power to issue certificates to those desiring to 
enter the service. The State Librarian co-operates with the county libraries and an 
annual report is sent in to the State from each county. The central library at the 
county seat owns all the books; branches or deposit stations are established in various 
parts of the county, through which the books reach the people. 

The County Librarian must visit all parts of the county, ascertain the needs and 
desires of the people, establish a deposit station, select the books adapted to that par- 
ticular section and thus put the system into operation. If a book desired by any 
person is not in the collection, nor in the main library, it is procured from the State 
Library, and in some instances from the National or Library of Congress. 

Every school district in the county can thus have a library service that would 
otherwise be impossible. While it is not obligatory that established libraries shall 
become a part of the system, it is made the duty of the county librarian to give advice 
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and assistance—aid in cataloguing, in purchasing books, etc.—which ultimately it is 
expected will involve the interchange of books. The law provides that school libraries 
where maitained may become branches of the system, and may thus have a library 
service with access to a greater number of books. In short, the system is upon a 
larger scale, simply that in effect in many of our municipal libraries having branches 
located in various sections of the municipality—with practically the same system of 
taxation, only on a larger scale—with the very important advantage of providing for 
trained and certified librarians. It may be said to have passed the experimental stage 
and has been operated long enough to lead enthusiastic advocates to say that once 
established the people have no desire to return to or take up the old system. No 
doubt much yet remains to be done to perfect the working machinery. There is one 
danger which menaces the success of the movement, that of too much legislation, 
tending to make the system cumbersome and intricate. One writer says in relation 
to the extension in another State: ‘The object of the work was from the beginning 
educational rather than philanthropic, and all gifts of books were received subject to 
approval of the Committee and not one unfit book was included. Another writer makes 
the comforting statement that the books of these libraries were of real literary merit 
and of a certain ethical influence. In fact, they were almost witbout exception books 
of permanent value. 

These conditions are most commendable and may possibly be a result of the 
county system of extension, which should insure a_ better general selection of books. 
The County of Washington, Minnesota, has seven libraries in circulation through the 
county, supplying nearly 800 people with books at a cost of less than fifty cents per 
capita. A comparison of the statement of per capita cost by County Extension with 
some of our own experiences would help to determine its value, but time will not 
permit. The three fundamental principles underlying library work may be summed 
up in the following: 

1. To enlarge the mental and moral vision of the people. 

2. To increase their efficiency in their various pursuits. 

3. To teach them the gospel of self help. 

In enlarging the mental and moral vision, widening the horizon, they shall have 
learned what it means to be efficient and shall have acquired the idea of self help, 
and the ghosts of discouragement, of fear, of blindness and ignorance shall no longer 
deter their advancement and success. The most dangerous of all—that of ignorance— 
because it is the limiting factor in human progress, shall no longer trouble or hold 
back the man who strives to succeed. 

Enlarge the mental vision and the man soon understands that it pays to improve. 
If he is imbued with the conviction of his own helplessness, how can he become 
efficient? Efficiency is to-day the watchword of the business world; it should be the 
watchword in every phase of business and social life. It means self examination; it 
means keen criticism of methods, careful weighing of measures, the abandonment of 
tradition, the acquiring of the art of helping themselves, the forgetting of the ghosts 
enumerated. It, too, means perhaps hard, patient study, may need a spur to bring 
men to a proper realization of what these principles mean to them, and above all a 
little bolstering of courage to help them over the rough places. Provide the incen- 
tive, and herein lies the responsibility of the library in large measure, and they shall 
acquire the knowledge of how to help themselves. It is the men who have visions 
that accomplish great things. 

How to provide the incentive? Much is and must be left to the initiative of the 
librarian, especially with the younger generation. I am reminded of a little story, the 
correctness of which I do not vouch, but it will serve to illustrate my point. A century 
ago there lived in a little canton of Switzerland a boy whose indolence and indiffer- 
ence to his school work filled the heart of his teacher with despair. Punishment, coax- 
ing, the offer of reward, made no improvement in his work. One day during a study 
period, the boy, unlike the other pupils, was idling his time away: a dull, apathetic 
expression on his face, when the teacher about to reprove him saw him catch a fly. 
Immediately the expression of his face changed to one of intense interest as he care- 
fully held the insect, turning it this way and that as he examined its wings, its feet, 
its eyes, and then allowing it to escape without injury. He sat in so apparent absorp- 
tion, shall we say exaltation, that it gave the teacher an inspiration. Directing the 
pupils to put aside their books he said that he wanted to know what they could tell 
about a fly, and purposely asked a boy in the furthest corner of the room, who was 
unable to say much about it. The idle boy’s face shone with eagerness to tell what 
he knew and became more excited as each failure was made, until finally when his 
turn came he was transformed, and amazed the teacher and school with his intimate 
knowledge of the subject. This served to crystallize the idea that had come to the 
teacher. A class in zoology was organized, and studies began with the boy Louis 
leading all. Soon he realized the necessity of knowledge in other lines if he was to 
become efficient, self-helpful, and ultimately Louis Agassiz became the foremost zoologist 
and scientist of his time. 
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With a larger, purer vision and with higher efficiency, any man will have gone 
far on the road to the third principle; he will have begun to learn self-help, to sub- 
stitute self-help for dependence, courage for fear, hope for doubt, manliness for cow- 
ardice. All these ghosts shall be laid. Yes! it is truly an inspiration to consider the 
possibilities of library extension, whether it be on county lines or not. 

If once we shall have exhausted the resources at our command and have “no 
more worlds to conquer” inside the limits of the territory covered by our libraries 
as now constituted, then by all means broaden the scope of our work. ‘“ Getting results 
is the main thing.” Are we getting the results we should? is a question which every 
librarian, every trustee of a library should constantly ‘have before him. 

Have we utilized our assets and have we developed in only a small degree our 
possible efficiency? We have, I believe, as nearly perfect a system for the establish- 
ment of libraries as exists anywhere. The government is so anxious and willing to 
extend its helpful influence, that I believe that if the organized body of library workers 
throughout the province would agree that the inauguration of a county system would 
result in the greatest good to the greatest number of people, it would receive the most 
serious consideration and ere long be adopted. But, is it fair to assume that this 
would prove the best until we shall have realized in the fullest sense the value of 
assets already in hand. 


Library Institutes 


We have as liberal allowance in money from the government as the conditions 
will permit. This is supplemented by the travelling libraries which the Inspector told 
us about last evening, We have a well arranged system for the appointment of 
trustees, and we have the most faithful, kindly, intelligent and earnest service and 
instruction of our revered Inspector of Libraries, who in season and out of season is 
ready to give advice, encouragement and help, and all this is supplemented by the 
organization of Librarians and representatives of Boards into the O. L. A., and last 
but not least, when we consider the possibilities it has for awakening and keeping 
alive the interest of the people because of its closer contact—we have the Library 
Institute. 

True, we might have all these in a limited way under the county system, but there 
would be lacking in great measure that sense of responsibility on the part of those 
then forming these organizations, at least under the present development. 

Getting results is the main thing! What are the results we must attain? and how 
shall we go about getting them? Primarily, the three fundamental principles named 
are the main objects to be attained. Why not apply the simple rules of business to 
the solution of the second problem? Just as in Alaska natives set up totem poles and 
worship spirits, and as in the Philippines the nipa huts are tightly closed to keep out 
the night-flying demons, so many of our libraries seem to belong to a sort of shut-in 
society, devoted largely to a cult of fears of things that are not so. A mental attitude 
prevails that sterilizes initiative, and this inanition has deprived them of the visioy 
to see and deal with the ghosts we have before alluded to. We listened with grea 
pleasure and interest to the masterly exposition of what the library owes to the com 
munity, given us last evening in Miss Dunham’s admirable address, and I hope sht 
will pardon my reference, but one thing paramount which I desire to emphasize and 
which attracted me was her reference to the human factor involved in the work of 
library. Provide the incentive to know things by appealing to the great human heart 
throb. It is through this all-embracing factor that we must attain to the fundamental 
principles enunciated, and getting results will be an accomplished fact. 

Getting results is the main thing! Before entering into extension on county lines, 
let us make the fullest use of what we have. The principle of efficiency is to-day 
recognized as all-important in business management and is no less applicable in 
library work. The Sales Manager of to-day occupies the same position with reference 
to his business as the Library does to its customers. It is the manufacturing depart- 
ment’s work to produce the goods, and it is then the duty of the Sales Manager to 
dispose of them. It is not enough that he shall have them put up in packages of 
convenient size, nicely labelled and tastefully arranged upon the shelves, where his 
customers, such as will of their own volition come to see and admire, perhaps buy a 
little to satisfy a reasonable curiosity as to the character and quality of the goods. 
Conditions have changed and the spirit of competition so awakened that he must 
adapt himself to those conditions, must know human nature and be able to present 
reasons why the customer should patronize him. ‘‘He must be built with broad 
sympathies, genuine intelligence and a comprehensive understanding” of human 
nature, of what the human factor is as affecting his failure or success in his difficult 
task of meeting the sharp competition, satisfying his customer and getting the results 
which are expected of him. He should know how to advertise, and here again the 
human factor is involved. Good advertising brings results, and it is regarded as of 
so much value that experts are employed to do it by many business concerns. A 
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literary critic is quoted as saying that some of the best writing being done in America 
to-day is done in advertisements. Not long since I heard one of these experts say, 
“When we send out a story to the newspapers we keep in mind these three modest 
objects: First, to secure mention of a product; secondly, to work in the name of the 
company or trader; and thirdly to make use of the name of the place. We endeavour 
at all times to drive home these three words and give legitimate reasons for their 
use.” 

Mr. DeWeese, of the Natural Food Co., in speaking of the function of advertising 
ix creating new wants and new desires, asserted that the porridge habit of the Scotch 
Presbyterians has been developed through the medium of advertising into a universal 
cereal habit, and it is true conditions have materially changed through this and the 
greater knowledge of those conditions due to the daily newspapers, the trolley car 
signs, even the ugly syndicate bulletin boards which deface so many places. 


Can the library to-day expect to get results any more than the business man with- 
out advertising? The books of the library are the product that must be moved from 
the shelves in order to secure results. Those results have a money value to the man 
or woman who shares them. Because they are done up in nice attractive and artistic 
bindings does not appeal to the customer if he is not advised as to their value to him. 
If their place on the shelf is never vacant they have no recognized value, are not 
doing anything toward bettering the condition of those who paid for it—helping him 
to attain the gospel of self-help. 

Make use of the ordinary methods of advertising as a test and see if it will not 
be as productive of results as with the porridge habit. Let us encourage the forma- 
tion of Study Clubs, then advertise, make a business of it and advertise. Some may say: 
Is there not enough advertising in the book notices? That does not advertise the 
library. Keep the library before the people, and that is an all-important point. Co- 
operation with the schools, co-operation with the women’s institutes, with the debat- 
ing society, with every possible organization that will be a factor in keeping the 
library before the people. 

A word or two more and I shall have done. It is in relation to the force and 
value which the Library Institutes may be in this work. Let us try more to have the 
people understand what the institute is for, that while it is for conference and help 
to those of us directly engaged in library work, it is also for the purpose of having 
the whole people know what is being done. Their business is concerned. Their invest- 
ment is being talked about and ways and means discussed as to how better service 
may be rendered, how the “stock on hand” may be moved and new stock added to 
the best advantage and, by thus making the meeting of the Library Institute a feature 
wherever it is held, bring the library more prominently before the people. Believing 
that we have in the present arrangement for Institutes the best possible opportunity 
of making it of value to the libraries, I can see no good reason for grouping several 
together, thereby making such a meeting more of the nature of an Ontario Library 
Association meeting, thereby losing that individuality which the smaller body possesses 
and which should enable us to come in closer contact with the people, an opportunity 
to advertise if you please, and I am therefore not in favour of grouping Institutes for 
1913 and 1914. 


CANADIAN FREE LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 


The Canadian Free Library for the Blind has removed from Markham to 
more central quarter on the corner of Medland and Annette Street in West 
Toronto. The old deficit has been wiped out, and at the beginning of 1912 the Treas- 
urer, Mr. E. W. Hermon, showed a surplus on hand of $950. Having visited the 
New Library I can now, without hesitation, highly commend the work that the 
officers of this Institute are engaged in. It is worthy of support. Lack of space 
alone prevents extended notice. The members of the Executive, to whom this 
encouraging state of things is largely due, are the President, Mr. F. W. Johnston, 
the Secretary, Mr. S. C. Swift, and the Treasurer. Mrs. Robinson, the Librarian, 
is also intitled to credit. 
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READING CAMP ASSOCIATION 


The Camp Association has been actively engaged in prosecuting its good work 
during the past year. It having made an earnest effort to conform to the require- 
ments of the Department, upon which payment of the Government grant depended, 
the Minister, upon the recommendation of the Inspector, also agreed to donate 
twelve boxes specially made and prepared for camp instructional purposes, each 
containing copies of graded readers, grammars, pencils, pens, ink, blackboards, etc., 
and twenty books of light literature for circulation among lumber and construction 
camps in Ontario only. ‘These proved most acceptable and were gratefully acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Fitzpatrick, the Superintendent. 


COUNTY SYSTEM 


I am under obligation to Dr. John Seath, Superintendent of Hducation, for 
an article supplied by the United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C., 
upon this important subject. 

The following partial extracts are from a State paper, entitled: 


The County Library, a Clearing-House of Books 


Every inhabitant of the United States, no matter how far from the centres of popu- 
lation, will have practically as good library facilities as are now enjoved by the average 
city dweller, if the plans of the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
are carried out. As the rural population of the United States numbers about 55 per cent. 
of the total population, this may have the effect of doubling the effectiveness of libraries. 

The basis of the new scheme of book distribution is the establishment of libraries 
supported, not by the state, city or town, as at present, but by the county, with a central 
clearing-house and branches at every post office, town hall, school, or other centre. Many 
sections of the country which at present have no libraries will be enabled to establish 
them. If a county has no community able to support a library unaided, the county- 
library plan will enable all the communities to club their resources by levying a county 
tax for library purposes. 

The county-library plan is already in successful operation in Van Wert County, Ohio, 
where a main depository and fifteen branches are maintained at an expenditure of 
between $6,000 and $7,000 a year, this sum being raised by levying a half-mill county tax. 
The same appropriation covered the cost of placing 89 additional branch libraries in the 
public schools. Fourteen counties in Wisconsin enjoy similar facilities. 

A number of Carnegie libraries are considering similar extension of their activities. 
Maryland has made provision for county libraries operated with State support. 

The Brumback County Library (Van Wert Co., Ohio) is the central depository for 
the county’s system of branch libraries and school libraries. Rural merchants and post- 
masters are generally selected to conduct tthe branch libraries. The books range from 
100 to 150, but additional volumes are sent on request. Four times a year the branch 
librarian returns the books to the central depository, receiving at once another collection. 
Although these books are selected for the use of farming communities exclusively, there 
is not a single entry on practical agriculture; there is no call for this kind of reading. 

A most valuable feature is the loan collections for use in schools. These will be sent 
to any teacher. Although this school-library department is only four years old, it has 
grown so rapidly that all but about 40 of the 125 country schools in Van Wert County 
make use of its facilities. 

Usually as many books are taken as there are children in the room. These school 
sets are exchanged sometimes twice a month, but usually once a term. 

Thus the whole world of books is brought to the very doorsteps of the remotest 
farmstead in its borders by a clearing-house system of libraries. 

Note—NMr. Denholme, of Blenheim Public Library, read an informing paper on this 
subject at the Chatham Institute. I regret that no copy of this was sent to me.—W. R.N. 


44 &. 
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VIEWS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of the various Libraries, ‘‘ Free’’ and ‘‘ Association,’’ that have appeared in the 
reports of the Inspector of Public Libraries for the years 1906, 1907, 1908, 
1909, 1910 and 1911. Alphabetically arranged, 


Name of Library aoe oe Description Year Page 
EPalnpton, 2. ck eee oe Mee Free gsgass USteliOr ise oe een ae 1907 323-5 
basement Plan: wee ee 
Waioeloor Plans eee 
Brantiord =, -1.24:.55) 0 ee Pree, ce terion: sce a ees Pee 1906 248-50 
Eixstel loom lan seer oe 
imBasenrent bat car see net eee 
Barling ton.2..0.5). 3 eee Associat-n) Basement, -lans oe ae, 1907 313 
| [arst loom Plata eres 
Brockville 2 4iceta es eee pEreess cea Exteriors cao rae eee 1906 253--5 
| First Hloorteian ees. 
| Basement: Plan cet ees 
Berlin *2 so, wee eae eee VHreen. o0 1) MX terior eee neces eee ae 1906 243-6 
| Hirst Poor, llama eee tee 
Dasementsl lang areca 
pecona Mloorr lan. wee. 
Bracebridge... +8 eae ) Freeic, et Rxterione thet eee ee hee 1907 309 
Ground) Plans. 4 ee Ue 
Basement: Plane) o.oo 
Belleville: 3523-65 ee en Free eh MUXteriGns, acta ce le th eee 1908 164-9 
Rotunda Onterior)ce ese ae 
IBASemMeiitil lalisetese eee ae 
Grounds loor Plan. s ee ee 
| PPA TS Ue HeOOrs a Aan), cise, ae 
ICCC HET. Ge ona eee 
Chatham .s2 yon ae ee eee Pree ks sn bh Lox LOLIOn ae ua ete ae Pe 1906 257-8 
Ground! loorelans 125. . ooo 
Collingwood 3.34. wage | Free... = x terionae to eee See ee 1906 260-2 
Grounds looree anes see eee 
| Basement: Plans. 0.70. <c2e.. 
Cornwall: ne scicnct eee eee ree: 4.7) MUX berioien vee sels Pavel eres tocar 1906 265 
Dundas ss cst ots ee eee ASSOCIOb | VEOXteriOn ns fete eee eee ee 1910 495 
Rloy's 3, pu Sens ee ee Wree *, 42a Fronteleya toro. teen en 1909 408 
1 ES SCTE IE Gy ty Lali s ooo ees bee tee 410 
Ground tloot, hans... ee 409 
Wergus:s...d¢s coe eee ASsociat n> Basetientye aie. oc. wean. 1910 557 
Ground Hioorerlano. oseteeees 557 
| | Muxteriors fete leek <a a meen | 543 
| Prontutlevation: 28s oe 543 
| Bree ae. [SHARC tonaas oe cages Tie a iae ee | 1911 481 
Mort Wranves: .¢.c'csaeanene }Associatn): Uxterior stows. os, car neu) wage 1910 510 
Poe, William. eee Pree .sicc | ES terion. ee ater eee 1910 480 
onerich =e 720 oe eee Bree}... Ex teroiseests 7 eee or ee 1906 227-8 
GEOUNGeE 100 lane eee | 
Grafton |< 151i uisdiiees 4 ban) ASSOOIMUN Tix eriCn eine keane ene e | 1911 508 
Galt’. «sta pace ae pee Bree). 4), HahetOGn bees 2 pee or | 1906 266-9 
Ground: iloor Plans... | 
| Badeinent Elan ieneecs: ke 
) Seconds oor Plans, soon. ee 
elGh os cua cae eee | Bree). x,.: | TUX GAriOr sy, cee aa eee 1906 271-3 
| | Ground Floor *Plan..3.....2 2. 
= | er WhoorcKlgin 433.4440 eee Fr P 
Pbk fet ete RRGTION chee pe oe ten ce ee 06 75 
pan Pee Sg ae «ees RTEGE ee Exterior 2.) 3 hoe eee 1911 | Front’spee 
Parris ss o.0 tee ree: 3.2) Front View 2s ue eee 1909 401 
ingeragl) yoy oie; ee ae ree. ...}'Wxterior oOo. ee eee 1910 | 447 
Basement? lan... fee | 413 
| ) Virstlpor Plan-pat. es se | 412 
LADUBEY (25 eave cue taal | Eres. ses] Wir terine ee ewes eee | 1906 277-8 
Ground Floor Plan........... 
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VIEWS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of the various Libraries, ‘‘Free’’ and ‘‘ Association,’’ that have appeared in the 
reports of the Inspector of Public Libraries for the years 1906, 1907, 1908, 
1909, 1910 and 1911. Alphabetically arranged—Continued 


Name of Library Kies ara Description Year Page 
TEOMGONG yet tee ee oa be aie Pree sete Lhe LiOn menire tater oor 1906 280-3 
Grounds loors Planice.: oe. oe. 
PASeMeiels Altes stds mates orere 
Second Mloor Plan ...3e..8% >. 
Sele ten aria I MOUGEION seers ae eien oo aaaeeee 1910 528 
TEAC ONVR ites chive hearse oe INSSOCIA TMM UXTEEIOLS sutertice © a tisteteas 2 Rte 1910 447 
ING DANCOoe etdo ae cate cee INGSOGIALiMhux Le RIOT ve. hae ites st ae ee 1908 171 
INGWANaGKeL © fits sc cts other’ Hore Cal ee TMU COELOMars sein eters ctotaceiatos bo ate ts 1911 508 
INVAG AT At eae loos) sie eters Associat’n| Corner of Reading Room ..... 1909 349 
(Biographicalssee:): 7%. 1909 
s ee Wiew Ob sisi Draryinesr. + 414 
: TOC LU LO TIO L etn cee creaicl sie 6 are te ches 1910 502 
Niagara Falls.........-.- { eet Mo lInbeGLOl Was fe uc cst aie tine see's 5% 1911 558 
INGE LIAM Er resie cetrosle ld os state pce ie MLO LI OLeire tists oy sce die ses ecce shes 1910 495 
OTaANZevillers sa sare ee eee Wrees = aiebasement blaniae ss .sl.t sent. 1907 315-7 
Kins teeloomlianettoe nee. 
Mati OGT Eulat-te...0th oc 
QUCSSA Ecce he es eee Associat’n| Front View, Exterior......... 1909 385 
QETCRR Ee Ae Are oe Free ....| Front View, Exterior......... 1909 329 
CV ELA Wao coos fot eh arorerteederere eee ee US LOTION wen ee rel atieta ool ain a 1906 286-7 
Hreadime rVOOIMS ais so ettae thee Bad 
ReTeErence LOOM ws «seis bue's 6 oe 33D 
Ottawa hee cee eee ate Ureomee ey Olig lave SekvOOMl. 2.60... 66. 3 1909 332 
RererencestvOOl is... aon tele ss 390 
DVEcey ARS VEE LIG Nia eect el ot Svee te cious 357 
New SiaCKROOUL wc ss cise. etree 396 
Ground Mloor.Planvs..). 2... 
Penetanguishene 2.4.0.8. 56s Bree (ee nse IOUEY le Witweteie'st ise a sia se 1909 352 
Rerthiv. sorties ore eG Hire cases ek x Let Oba nee ate ll Se Scr 8 1907 319-22 
Basenvent blanks ts a es 
Ground=Hlo0orePlan.*. sacs <> 
Hirstebioor Plate .os.: ase 
Tiree wee MERLE RIO Merieca iis ctatedels sctors so oes 1911 504 
Peterborough... sisters ee me ee in ie TAO trees oie ie cosets so nieetes 3) 1911 534 
ecm te clmVOLlOln-wike tacrsesvre ole eos, © te wa’ 1911 571 
PICTON take Geeks. an eee Breeton wGroundslloonm blans-o ak... 2. 1907 303-4 
oweroloor elai tu a sree: est. 
Palmerston 125. sae oe oe Trees Ex LelOl ear aG etek eens § 1907 329 
Papin mer ree te eee les Breeunn. PlOmteniOlee en ation ents ae sees 1906 289-90 
Mirster OO alee ccs tes 
Ponte eit ais sae eee Associatul View of Library-...<...+.5.-: 1909 378 
BaASCITEN Te LATIN ste exten «eee so 424 
Mant Boor blame .ccccs.sta ee * os 423 
RIGS OC Wa Vane niiec 5 cone Speier aot Mpc: Geel R ete DlOlere ck accgls te ce eee sees 1910 502 
Ur STE Ra ee nL PR I fia Breeyose: mio x LeriOr saw arek cis s+ ale soe ores 1906 292-4 
Rinretsl loon Plan... csc. canes 
Basementerlan 2...-6.4-.8 08 
St Catharines... 20.5 sass Oreo meee UR LOO be eet ceases Gos ie aes 1906 230-2 
WiaiiehGOrals la Werciuscs oe occ -hecen 
Secondst oor elamtvse aoe. 
Rasement lates ccc. <5 snes errs 
SE oma eterno oe otic Bircem tren lr bemiOn . cin. merstieieres Soo tier 1906 302-4 
Grounds OO wal. eens eae 
IBaceinen bilelan sits meses cue pore 
SteeM avy sone betas cee as Rireatee MEX teriOle svat tie ote hw ecnsars eee 1906 299 300 
Basement Planet... onc «teste ents 
Miretewioor lal .s ik esa. 
Sault Stes Maries. cs. cnn. NM SCOGIATINE LUX TOTIOL se: «ssc ede wee ce ne 1910 480 
Streetsville ...5.5..2.055.- Hrees oe URGeCTLOGs > aise ins ieee rine 1907 | 300-1 
Ground Floor Plan..... Fie 
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VIEWS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of the various Libraries, ‘‘Free’’ and ‘‘ Association,’’ that have appeared in the 
reports of the Inspector of Public Libraries for the years 1906, 1907, 1908, 
1909, 1910 and 1911. Alphabetically arranged—Continued 


Name of Library eee Description Year Page 
Stratiord:s5 4) ates ea ee Freee a x terione. = eer eee er ees 1906 307-9 
Ground -Floor:Plan, ; #4... 
Ground Floor Plan Seale ..... 
Rift Soh AdlSc. aeese e eee Kreesnet li xtemore: < craw 2c rs eke 1906 296-7 
Birsice loortlans at: eee ee 
GEDE.LGde. octet see eee Free ....| Exterior, Front Elevation .... 1906 234-8 
Exterior, East Elevation ..... 
Mainz toorehlans sea 
Firstiloorsblan sr tae. 752) | 
Toroito, Yorsville:se 2. ace TEX Teriors. 1.5 0 enot nen eee, entae 1906 239-41 
Ground i loor- Planes oo ae 
Basement lanes eo 
TOrONtG «<2 hed eee ee Wrees ss. Thordtitioori Flam sso. os 1908 
Reference Library............ 
EEX GeTdOR ety Ae ee 1910 446 
headinesRoonl 10s e eo 468 
Toronto, Yorkyilleseeeee POXGET IONS Aeceen a teen eee LoLG 488 
Riverdale Branch ...| Slack Hooter, ot aceee ieee 1910 468 
IOI rs = oe eee ee ee ee | 488 
Queen and Lisgar do TOMterioniee eh tae e hee ee 1910 488 
Western Branch..... TES DObIOTa ot cee gene pees eee 1910 488 
College St.. Branch st Hveer, ce interior- te. 4c. eee 1911 481 
ieee & Lisgar*: |) “Eree™.t2. sy terion eee hw pe oe ee LOTT 476 
Toronto < Riverdale a Pree Ae Ge TIOL eee ee ee ee eee 1911 | 520 
| Western Free? Glnteniore ste eee, ie eee 1911 520 
Yorkville =e Wree7.a0h LO teniOle. me eran oe ey 1911 476 
Uxbridge. 1. ey he ees | -Hiteess.a} -IGxterioraes, ote eer eee 1907 306 
Wallacebune i Ae eee Free*s3,.. 3) SHSteriOT aes oe ee ee 1907 326-8 
bf gee es eens | atts Biles Nc a LeiOde ee ek he ae Ce at Skee 1910 553 
Walkerville ve. ova.7.. en hole olor vale hte Interior a: aieetG ee cee oe, Ge 1911 516 
Wardsville).Uidc een ee Associay-n). ProntaView. so... eo suse sees 1909 | 368 
Ground Floor’ Plan... 7.000." eee a Be) 
Windaor 0 i ak eeoras ae ene Hree*. 34.) URcerioresre ag oe eee 1906 317-9 
Ground’ Floor Plan... ....... 
Wins, (iloorelan ae ee 
Old Building....... Higterionecs aes fe eee 1910 476 
New Building...... ESTEHOTS core eee 1910 | 476 
W siarloo.: hc os ee | -Mree:.-2; HS tenioreee song ee ee 1906 |. 3813-5 
Rigi Wloor Planta Se ee | 
Second Floor Plan ........... | 
W oodstock: 4 2hcn 2 ee Hree: .57.| "Basement. Plan ise sea eee 1909 | 420 
Ground Floor Plane... 421 
Niagara Historical Society ..|Museum..| Exterior .................... 1907 aid. 
Travelling Libraty Cases iick..ass cated ee ee eee ee 1910 527 
2 ee OBSO8s 5. Vecarstuatels oslo vane eee ee ee ee ee eens 1911 527 
Group of Summer Library! | | 
School Students, 1911...|.......... Normal School, Toronto........ 1911 555 


Outside of Ontario 


Regina, Saskatchewan............eeeece Referenée. Roomy: josie. oo eae 510 

Exterior. ccc oe. ee oe ee 1910 510 
Begins, «soF- cose eck bor tee en General Reading Room....... 1911 578 
Winnipeg, Manitoba ..............scee., Kexterior 7 ee ae 1910 553 
Westmount, Montreal, Quebee er Tee Exterior deere we eee renee 1911 571 
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ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The O. L. A. is continuing its active and most admirable work, under the 
secretaryship of Dr. Hardy. The Easter meeting, 1912, led all previous ones in 
point of attendance, quality of programme, and the presence of prominent men 
and women directly and indirectly interested in library progress. 


“The ‘Proceedings of the Ontario Library Association, twelfth annual meeting, at 
the Public Library, Toronto, April 8-9, 1912,’ form stimulating reading. Ontario is 
going ahead rapidly in the matter of Library development, thanks largely to the co- 
operation of the Department of Education and the activity of Mr. Walter R. Nursey, 
the Inspector of Public Libraries. The papers printed in this volume are: ‘ Presiden- 
tial Address,’ by Mr. Burpee; ‘Report on the Ontario Library Summer School, mn ba be 
by Miss Dunham; ‘Classification of some recent Books,’ by Miss Poole; ‘ Classification 
of Public Documents, Pamphlets, and Miscellaneous Matter,’ by Miss O’Meara; ‘Fines 
and Charges for Overdue, Damaged and Lost Books,’ by Miss Reid; ‘ Subject Headings 
for Card Catalogues,’ by Miss Young; ‘Expansion of Dewey Decimal System for 
Canada,’ by Miss Barnstead; ‘Our Library Situation,’ by Mr. Nursey; ‘The Library 
Militant, by Miss L. HB. Stearns; ‘The Romance of early Canadian History,’ by Dr. 
Sulte; ‘The Training and Status of the Librarian,’ by Mr. Carson; ‘Library Extension,’ 
by Miss Stearns; and ‘The Method by which a Public Librarian Hears of Books and 
Orders Books,’ by Mr. Locke.’—Library World, London, Eng. 


HISTORICAL, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


The following Historical, Literary’ and Scientific Institutions, etc., duly reported 
according to the requirements of the Act, and received the undermentioned 
grants during the fiscal year ended October 31st, 1912. 


Name of Institution ia i ; 

. $ c. 
Brant Historical Society ..... Cn) petal a AL many oot ATR Haze RANE gy MP EAI 100 00 
Club Litteraire Canadien Francais, Ottawa.......scccccccsrccessssveccvveseces 100 00 
Elgin Historical and Scientific Association............ coscsecececccccecesess 100 00 
HSSOXSHISTONICA a SOCIOLY isis cite eee eee Sree snc oes sree oo eis ee 6% Ieee i rae 100 00 
TM O TI NSU 1 CULL ee eee tree ect ettielncc soso uee te ane ree ts Eee ae, cekts one's late eM Hier aevierere eL ei au8 @) 0.6 100 00 
Lennox and Addington Historical Society. . 0.0... 1c. cee ce sc tee te recor ceeees 100 00 
lenin ycseteane Histories Me OOCICLY. Sevan. saci tieie cis so ecslotehedt ore lelsns oe oo ee eines st oe 200 00 
London and Middlesex Historical Society ....5..... so o.com ee cc ce se eene ns 100 00 
Niagaraablistoricalesorlely. osc oe cies co teteie ae sre o ot veel olen a, ee setels oss oe 200 00 
OritatiowllistoricaleSocliebye cu ee cece ot ee criteeleie ae once ios ore wis Oe ee ny ote hese ees 800 00 
Simcoe County Pioneer and Historical Society........ 2... cece cece rece ee ee enee 100 00 
Wientiwvorpueblistorical SOCICLY owe as cece ene Widen ese clee He cise sie nvwce bowen eevee 100 00 
Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa........ cece cece cece reecceeees 200 00 
Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto.........ceeceec ce crercreccecs 100 00 
Women's Wentworth Historical SOCICLY «0.5. ese cscs cs cle ws ence ce ents we cnee es 300 00 
HaAMIUITOMOSClENtITICHASSOC IA LION se crc. eine fete sioin ate en ¢ callcleloe slo ogee ee seine 400 00 
Gadel iS 1G COM Ae ee eee cro) Cree oincie' ole ole.'s 010 abs Sic Wiaverwleis 0 eel 1,500 00 
Teinstitut Canadienslbrancais:d Oltawars jute eeces cc selec cc cles oe ce cle pees sce ee 200 00 
Ottaywastiela Naturalists: Clitie-. susie atioes ses Ge eles sce reso 6 a oe 0 orele oie 200 00 
ROVaIPAStrONOMmiCca ll SOCIELY LOFONGOs ye.cueie cess s acess ccc csc cece enone esse ss 600 00 
SOCIetV Of CHeMmmMCaINGUSEL Vents actin ieee chen ies coe cies ere om oe sieeve sng Pelee 200 00 
Ontanioslipraryeenscocla tone... od. cee se kee. ate eels iv ole + ches Se inlet tie ei eie tes 400 00 
Ce Aaa De NSCOG IA DIOL AA Mentiam atte coisas © aie aie ccc e eceorele on.e 07m nel shel sie tere) sisieis cet 700 00 
Canadian Pree library tor thes Bln. os cae cle ass colo es oe oe oes le ree ee etx 0 ees 500 00 
St. Patrick's Literary Association of Ottawa... 62... c.ce+ os oe oo ele sate cere seco 200 00 
Thunder Bay Historical Society, Fort William ......-.-.-seeccesccessesrsecces 100 00 


The Wellington Field Naturalists’ Club did not report. _ | P 
The St. Patrick’s Literary Association of Ottawa having re-organized and re-established 
with bright prospects received its grant. 
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APPENDIX W 
REPORT ON AGRICULTURE IN THE SCHOOLS 


Posthe HON. Re A. PYNE M.D, bi.D. 
Mimster of Education for Ontario. 


Sir,—The work of promoting the teaching of Agriculture in the schools goes 
forward with encouraging signs of ultimate success. ‘The teacher-training, which 
lies at the foundation of the work, has been continued at the Ontario Agricultural 
College in special spring and summer classes. Forty-nine teachers entered in the 
spring class and one hundred and nine received instruction in July. The attend- 
ance of increasing numbers of some of the most progressive teachers in the Pro- 
vince at the Summer School shows that teachers are coming forward to equip 
themselves for leadership in this new mission of the country schools. It is largely 
through their good work in their own schools that other teachers and other com- 
munities ail over the Province will be induced to go forward. Up to the end 
of 1911 two hundred and thirty-five certificates in Elementary Agriculture and 
Horticulture were issued. In 1912 seventy-seven more certificates were granted to 
teachers. 

The extension work carried out since 1909 has been continued, too, with an 
increased number of schools. In all over 250 schools received supplies of plant- 
ing material for demonstration or experimental work in school gardening. From 
many of these come reports that the work undertaken has proven very acceptable 
to everybody concerned. ‘To every school in the Province charts containing les- 
sons in agriculture and circulars showing how to carry on the work have been 
distributed, so that wherever the people desire the work to be done, the teachers 
have the means of making a commencement. 

Everywhere throughout the Province, at conventions of farmers’ organizations, 
Women’s Institutes, school trustees, and teachers, leaders are to be found encourag- 
ing the teaching of agriculture. The School Inspectors also are giving the matter 
their heartiest support, and in several counties the District Agricultural Representa- 
tives are carrying out practical schemes with the pupils in the schools. When 
the public at large become conscious of the desirability of the subject as an im- 
portant factor in the education of children and understand, too, the feasibility 
of the plans proposed, hundreds of our schools may be expected to commence the 
work every year. The most difficult part of the problem is to get the people to 
want what they should want. To bring this about is more difficult than to get 
the schools to do the work. In order to inform the public concerning what is 
going on in our midst, and to point out proper plans of procedure, the publica- 
tion of an Agricultural Education Bulletin has been commenced. 

The advancement being made may be measured in part by the increase in 
the number of schools that through systematic instruction in agriculture in school, 
accompanied by gardening schemes, qualify for special grants. In 1910, 17 schools 
qualified and received $750; in 1911, 33 schools qualified and received $2,340 ; 
up to February 1st, 1913, 99 schools have qualified for work done in 1912, and will 
receive grants amounting to $4,370.23. At this date, there are still a few schools to 
complete returns before grants are allowed. If this rate of increase could be main- 
tained it would not take many years to have all our rural schools engaged in the 
work. 

Respectfully submitted. 
| S. B. McCreapy, 
Director, Elementary Agricultural Education. 
February Ist, 1913. 
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